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*  Bpsbad  o«t  eiilli*k  taollcat  reeords  heie^ 
Of  days  and  deeds  to  reverBooe  dev: 
A  W  like  thii,  what  pious  togeods  tent* 

The  shapeless  knight-errantry  of  the^  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cento- 
ries,  rich  as  it  was  in  romance  and  adventure,  is  not  to  he  compared,  in 
anj  rahiable  characteristic,  to  the  noiseless  self-devotion  of  the  men  who 
first  explored  the  Western  country.  The  courage  of  ihe  knight  was  a 
part  of  his  savage  nature ;  his  confidence  was  in  the  strength  of  his  own 
right  arm ;  and  if  his  ruggedness  was  ever  softened  down  by  gentler 
thoughts,  it  was  only  whenhe  asked  forgiveness  for  his  crimes,  or  melted 
in  sensual  idolatry  of  female  beauty. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  inquiry,  could  we  institute  it  with 
success,  how  much  of  the  contempt  of  danger  manifested  by  the  \rander- 
ing  knight  was  referable  to  genuine  valor,  and  what  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  a  Milan  coat  and  the  temper  of  a  Toledo  or  Ferrara  blade. 
And  it  would  be  still  more  curious,  although  perhaps  not  so  instructive,  to 
estimate  the  purity  and  fidelitv  of  the  heroines  of  chivalry ;  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  true  devotion  given  them  by  their  admirers, '  without  h<^ 
of  reward.' 

But  without  abating  its  interest  by  invidious  arid  ungrateful  inquiries, 
we  can  see  quite  enough — in  its  turbulence,  its  cruelty,  arrogance  and 
oppression — to  make  us  thank  Heaven  that  'the  days  of  chivalry  are 
gone.'  And  from  that  chaotic  scene  of  rapine,  raid  and  murder,  we  can 
turn  with  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  truer,  nobler  chivalry,  the  chivalry 
of  love  and  peace,  whose  weapons  were  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  the 
purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  self-denial  of  their  ^ives. 

The  term  '  voyajgear'**  literally  signifies '  traveller ; '  but  by  this  modest 

*  In  eommon  me,  this  word  was  ratrictod  so  as  to  Indicate  only  Qie  boatmen;  the  cairlen  of 
fhat  time;  but  I  am  writfng  of  a  poriod  anterior,  by  many  y«ni  to  ttie  esialenoe  of  tbe  trada 
whldi  Blade  fladr  oocnpation. 
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name  are  indicated  some  of  the  bravest  adventurers  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  But  it  is  not  in  its  usual,  common-plaoe  signification  that  I  em- 
ploy the  word,  nor  yet  in  that  which  is  given  it  by  most  writers  on  the 
subject  of  early  French  settlements  and  explorations.  Men  are  often 
affected  by  the  names  given  thism,  either  of  opprobrium  or  conunenda- 
tion ;  but  words  are  quite  as  frequently  changed,  restricted  or  enlarged  in 
meaning,  by  their  application  to  men.  For  example:  you  apply  the 
word  sSdier  to  a  class  of  men ;  and  if  robbery  be  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  that  class,  *  soldier '  will  soon  come  to  mean  *  robber '  too.  And 
thus,  though  the  parallel  is  only  logical,  has  it  been  with  the  term  ^  voyc^ 
gmrl  The  class  of  men  to  whom  it  is  applied  were  travellers — voyor 
geurs;  but  they  were  more ;  and  as  the  nabite  and  qualities  of  men 
came  in  time  to  be  better  understood  than  the  meaning  of  French  words, 
the  term,  used  in  reference  to  Western  history,  took  much  of  its  signifi- 
cance from  the  history  and  character  of  the  men  it  assumed  to  describe. 
Thus,  «n  voyageur  means  not  only  a  traveller,  but  a  travellCT  with  § 
purpose ;  an  adventurer  among  the  Western  wilds ;  a  chivalrous  mission- 
ary, either  in  the  cause  of  science  or  religion.  It  includes  high  courage, 
burning  zeal  for  Church  and  country,  and  the  most  generous  self-devo- 
tion. It  describes  such  men  as  Marquette,  La  Salle,  Joliet,  Gravier,  and 
hundreds  of  others  equally  illustrious,  who  lived  and  died  among  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  the  wilderness ;  who  opened  the  way  for  civil- 
ization and  Christianity  among  the  savages ;  and  won,  many  of  them, 
crowns  of  martyrdom. 

They  were  almost  all  Frenchmen.  The  Spaniards  who  came  to  this 
continent  were  mere  gold-seekers,  thirsting  only  for  wealth ;  and  if  they 
sought  to  propagate  Christianity,  or  rather  the  Christian  namej  it  was 
only  a  sanguinary  bigotry  that  prompted  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  emigrants  came  to  take  possession  of  the  country  for  themselves. 
The  conversion  of  the  natives,  or  territorial  acquisition  for  the  mother 
country,  were  to  them  objects  of  barely  secondary  importance.  They 
believed  themselves  persecuted — some  of  them  toere  persecuted — and 
they  fled :  it  was  only  safe^  for  themselves,  and  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Indian,  that  they  sought  rrovidence  reserved  for  the' French  chevaliers 
and  missionaries  the  glory  of  leaving  their  homes  without  compulsion, 
real  or  imaginary,  to  penetrate  an  inhospitable  wilderness ;  to  undergo 
fati^es;  to  encounter  dangers,  and  endure  privations  of  a  thousand 
kinds,  enticed  by  no  golden  glitter,  and  covetous  of  no  riches,  save  such 
as  are  ^  laid  up  m  heaven ! '  They  came  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  min- 
isters of  peace,  demanding  only  hospitality.  They  never  attacked  the 
sava^  with  sword  or  fagot ;  but  extending  hands  not  stained  by  blood, 
tiiey  justified  their  profession  by  relief  and  love  and  kindly  offices.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  recdved  littie  tracts  of  land ;  not  seized  by  the  hand 
of  power,  nor  grasped  by  superior  cunning,  but  possessed  as  the  free  gift 
of  simple  gratitude ;  and  upon  these  they  lived  in  peace,  surrounded  by 
savages,  but  protected  by  the  respect  inspired  by  blameless  and  beneficent 
lives.  Many  of  those  whose  vows  permitted  it,  intermarried  among  the 
converted  natives,  and  left  the  seeds  of  many  meliorations  in  a  stony  soil ; 
and  many  of  them,  when  they  died,  were  as  sincerely  mourned  by  the 
simple  children  of  the  forest  as  if  they  had  been  chiefe  and  '  braves.' 
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Sach  were  the  men  of  peace  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  through 
the  French  setdements  in  Canada,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
where  no  white  man  had  e^er  b^ore  been  seen ;  and  it  is  particularly  to 
this  class  that  I  apply  the  word  at  the  head  of  this  article.  But  the  same 
gentle  spirit  perv^aded  other  orders  of  adventurers ;  men  of  the  sword  and 
buckler,  as  well  as  of  the  stole  and  surplice.  These  came  to  establish  the 
dominion  of  La  Belle  France  ;  but  it  was  not  to  oppress  the  simple  native, 
or  drive  him  from  his  lands.  Kindness  marked  even  the  conduct  of 
the  rough  soldier ;  and  such  men  as  La  Salle  and  Iberville,  who  were 
stem  Plough  in  war,  and  rigid  enough  in  discipline,  manifested  always  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  nghta  as  well  as  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Indian.  They  gave  a  generous  confidence  where  they  were  conscious  of 
no  wish  to  injure ;  they  treated  frankly  and  on  equal  terms  with  those 
whom  their  religion  and  their  native  kindne&s  alike  taught  them  to  con- 
sider brethren  and  friends.  Take,  for  example,  that  significant  anecdote 
of  La  Salle,  related  by  the  faithful  chronicler  *  of  his  unfortunate  expedi- 
tions. He  was  building  the  fort  of  ^Orevecceur,  near  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  River ;  and  even  tiie  name  of 
his  little  fortress  {Crevecceur,  Broken  Hearty  was  a  mournful  record  of 
his  shattered  fortunes.  The  means  of  carrymg  out  his  noble  enterprise 
(the  colonizmg  of  the  Mississippi  valley)  were  lost ;  the  labor  of  years 
had  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  one  shipwreck ;  his  men  were  discon- 
tented, even  mutinous,  ^  attempting,'  says  Hennepin, '  first  to  poison  and 
then  desert  him ; '  his  mind  was  £stracted,  his  heart  abnost  oroken,  by 
accumulated  disasters.  Surrounded  thus  by  circumstances  which  might 
well  have  rendered  him  careless  of  the  feelinfi;s  of  tiie  savages  around  hmi, 
he  observed  that  they  had  become  cold  and. distant;  that  in  effect  they 
no  longer  viewed  him  as  their  friend.  The  Iroquois,f  drifting  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  had  always  been  tiie  bitterest  foes  (k 
the  French,  had  instilled  fear  and  hatred  into  their  minds ;  it  was  even 
said  that  some  of  his  own  men  had  encouraged  the  growing  discontent 
In  this  juncture,  what  measures  does  he  take  9  Strei^^en  his  fortifica- 
tions and  prepare  for  war,  as  the  men  of  other  nations  had  done  t  Far 
from  it  Soldier  and  adventurer  as  he  was,  he  had  no  wish  to  died  inno- 
«^t  blood ;  though  with  his  force  he  might  have  defied  all  the  nations 
about  him.  He  went  as  a  friend,  frankly  and  generously,  among  them, 
and  demanded  the  reasons  of  their  discontent  He  touched  their  hearts 
by  his  confidence,  convinced  them  of  his  friendship,  and  attached  them 
to  himself  more  devotedly  than  ever.  A  whole  history  in  one  brief 
passage! 

But  it  is  more  especially  to  the  voyagewn  of  the  Church — the  men  of 
fiuth  and  love — that  I  wish  to  direct  my  reader's  attention :  to  such  men 
as  Le  Caron,  a  Franciscan,  with  all  the  zeal  and  c<9urage  and  self-abne- 
gation of  his  order,  who  wandered  and  preached  among  the  bloody  Iro- 
quois, and  upon  the  waters  of  Huron,  as  early  as  1616 ;  to  Mesnard,  a 

*  Jc^mi.,  wbo  was  one  of  La  BallbIi  pwly,  and  aftonranl  wrote  an  aooonnt  of  Uie  entarpriaa, 


*  Jonnial  Hlatorlcnie,*  pablialied  In  Paria,  1713.    Ito  fldeUty  Is  as  eTldent  upon  its  ftoe  aa  la 
the  rimpBdtj  of  the  biatorian. 

t  Tbu  waa  In  ttie  winter  of  1679->80;  and  the  Flye  Kaftlon&  Indoded  In  the  general  term  Iro- 
nol^  IukI  not  then  made  the  eonqnest  upon  which  the  English  afterward  foanded  their  daim  to 
teoomtiy.   Thqr  were,  howerer,  generally  regarded  aa  cnenieB  b7  all  the  DlbMia  trtbei^ 
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devoted  miasionary  of  the  same  order,  who  in  1660  founded  a  mission  at 
the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  and  then  went  into  the  forest  to  induce  the  sav- 
ages to  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  he  had  brought,  and  never  came  back; 
to  Father  Allouez,  who  rebuSt  the  mission  five  years  afterward,  (the 
first  of  these  houses  of  God  which  was  not  destroyed  or  abandoned,)  who 
subsequently  crossed  the  lakes,  and  preached  to  the  Indians  on  Fox  Kiver, 
where,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Miamis  and  Mascoutens,  Marquette 
found  a  cross  still  standing,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  where  Allouez  had 
raised  it,  covered  with  the  offerings  of  the  simple  natives  to  an  unknown 
God.  He  is  the  same,  too,  who  founded  Kaskaskia,  probably  the  earliest 
settlement  in  the  Great  Valley,  and  whose  history  ends,  (significant 
fact !)  with  the  record  of  his  usefulness.  To  Father  Pinet,  who  founded 
Oahokia,  and  was  so  successful  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  that  his 
littie  chapel  could  not  contain  the  numbers  who  resorted  to  his  ministra- 
tions; to  Father  Marest,  the  first  preacher  a^iiinst  intemperance;  and 
finally  to  Marquette,  the  best  and  bravest  of  them  all,  the  most  single- 
hearted  and  unpretending ! 

Enthusiasm  is  a  characteristic  of  the  French  nation ;  a  trait  in  some 
individuals  elevated  to  a  sublime  self-devotion,  and  in  others  degraded  to 
mere  excitability.  The  vivacity,  gesticulation  and  grimace  which  char- 
acterize most  of  them,  are  the  external  signs  of  this  nature ;  the  calm 
heroism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  tiie  insane  devotion  of  the  nine- 
teenth, were  alike  its  fruits.  The  voyageur  possessed  it,  in  common 
with  all  his  countrymen.  But  in  him  it  was  not  noisy,  turbulent,  or  ego- 
tistical ;  military  glory  had '  neither  part  nor  lot '  in  his  schemes ;  3ie 
conquests  he  desired  to  make  were  the  conquests  of  faith ;  the  dominion 
he  wished  to  establish  was  the  dominion  of  Jesus. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  or  rather  of  this  single  object,  I  have 
said  he  manifested  the  enthusiasm  of  his  race ;  but  it  was  the  noblest 
form  of  that  characteristic.  The  fire  that  burned  in  his  bosom  was  fed 
by  no  selfish  purpose.  To  have  thought  of  himself  or  of  his  own  com- 
forts, or  advancement,  or  glory,  to  the  detriment  of  any  Christian  enter- 
prise, however  dangerous  or  unpromising,  would,  in  his  eyes,  have  been 
a  deadly  sin. 

At  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  Father  Marquette  heard  of  many  savages, 
(whom  he  calls  '  God's  children,')  living  in  barbarism,  far  to  the  west 
With  five  boatmen  and  one  companion,  he  at  once  set  out  for  an  unex- 
plored, even  nn visited  wilderness.  He  had  what  they  had  not — the 
gospel ;  and  his  heart  yearned  toward  them,  as  the  heart  of  a  mother 
toward  an  afflicted  child.  He  went  to  them,  and  bound  them  to  him 
'in  the  bond  of  peace.'  If  they  received  him  kindly — as  they  usually 
did,  for  even  a  savage  recognizes  and  respects  genuine  devotion — he 
preached  to  them,  mediated  among  them,  softened  their  hearts,  and 

fathered  them  into  the  fold  of  God.  If  they  met  him  with  arms  in  their 
andfl — as  they  sometimes  did;  for  savages,  like  civilized  men,  do  not 
always  know  their  friends;  he  resolutely  offered  peace ;  and,  in  his  own 
simple  and  pious  language,  *  God  touched  their  hearts,'  and  they  cast 
aside  thdr  weapons  and  received  him  in  peace. 

But  the  wyagewr  had  higher  qualities  than  enthusiasm.  He  was 
capable  of  bemg  so  absorbed  in  a  cause  as  to  lose  sight  of  his  own 
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identity ;  to  foig^  that  lie  was  more  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  do  God^b  work ;  and  the  distinction  between  these  traits  is  broad 
indeed!  Enthusiasm  is  noisy,  obtrusive;  self-abnegation  is  silent,  re- 
tiring. Enthusiasm  is  officious,  troublesome,  careless  of  time  and  place ; 
self-abnegation  is  prudent,  gentle,  considerate.  The  one  is  active  and 
fragmentaiy ;  the  other  passive,  but  constant 

Thus,  when  the  untaught  and  simple  native  was  to  be  converted,  the 
missionary  took  note  of  we  spiritual  capacity  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual 
wants ;  he  did  not  force  him  to  receive,  at  once,  the  whole  creed  of  the 
Church,  as  a  mere  enthusiast  would  have  done ;  for  that  wisdom  would 
feed  an  infant  with  strong  meats  even  before  it  had  drawn  its  mother's ' 
milL  Neither  did  he  preach  the  gospel  with  the  sword,  like  the  Span- 
iard, nor  with  fire  and  fagot,  like  the  JPuritan.  He  was  wise  as  the  ser- 
pent, but  gentle  as  the  dove.  He  took  the  wondering  Indian  by  the 
hand ;  received  him  as  a  brother ;  won  him  over  to  listen  patiently ;  and 
then  taught  him  first  that  which  he  could  easiest  comprehend :  he  led 
him  to  address  the  throne  of  grace,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  *  to 
embrace  the  prayer ; '  because  even  the  savage  believed  in  Deity.  As 
his  understanding  was  expanded,  and  his  heart  purified — as  eveiy  heart 
must  be  which  truly  lifb  itself  to  God — he  gradually  taught  him  the 
more  abstruse  and  wonderful  doctrines  of  the  Chur«h  of  Christ.  Gently 
and  imperceptibly  he  led  him  on,  until  the  whole  tremendous  work  was 
dcMie.  The  untutored  savage,  if  he  knew  nothing  else,  yet  knew  the 
name  of  his  Rsdseubr.  The  bloody  warfare,  the  reuds  and  jealousies  of 
his  tribe,  if  not  completely  overcome,  at  least  were  softened  and  amelio- 
nUed.  When  he  could  not  convert,  he  endeavored  to  humanize ;  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois,*  though  they  were  never  thoroughly 
Christianized,  the  influence  of  the  good  Others  had  prevailed  to  abolish 
the  barbarous  practice  of  torturing  captives,  f  For  though  they  might 
not  embrace  the  religion,  the  savages  venerated  its  teachers,  and  loved 
them  for  their  gentleness.  * 

And  this  gentleness  was  not  want  of  courage ;  for  never  in  the  history 
(^  the  world  has  truer  valor  been  exhibited  than  that  shown  by  the  early 
missionary  and  his  conipeers,  the  first  military  adventurers !  Kead  Jou- 
td^s  account  of  the  melancholy  life  and  death  of  La  Salle ;  read  the  simple, 
impretending  *■  Journal '  of  Marquette ;  %  and  compare  their  constancy  and 
heroism  with  that  displayed  at  any  time  in  any  cause  I  But  the  voya- 
geur poaaessed  higher  qualities  than  courage,  also ;  and  here  again  we 
recur  to  his  perfect  abnegation  of  himself;  his  renunciation  of  all  pd^ 
sonal  considerations. 

Courage  takes  note  of  danger,  but  defies  it :  the  voyageur  was  careless 
of  danger,  because  he  count^  it  as  nothing ;  he  gave  it  no  thought,  be- 
cause it  only  affected  himself;  and  he  valued  not  his  own  safety  and 
comfort,  so  long  as  he  could  serve  the  cause  by  forgetting  them.  Mere 
courage  is  combative,  even  pugnacious ;  but  the  voyageur  fought  only 
'the  good  fight; '  he  had  no  pride  of  conquest,  save  in  the  victories  of 

*  A  ooLLBcnvB  nune,  indndiiiff  a  number,  railoiiflhr  sUtfed,  of  dURsreiit  tribes  ooafedented. 
t  •  Amhau  of  the  West .♦  by  J.  H.  Pkkkin s  awd  J.  M.  P«ck,  p.  679.    St.  Louis.    1850. 
X  Thv  gnhtmifft  of  the  Joiinial  mtcf  be  fomd,  repablMied  br  Dr.  Spaeks,  in  ttieeeeoMl  edtttfoB 
er  'Botlkk's  Kentocky,*  p.  409,  c(  tcfvinir,  and  fn  toL  x.  of  his  American  Blogniplif. 
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Faith,  and  rather  would  suffer  himself  than  inflict  sufifering  upon  others. 
Mere  courage  is  restless,  impatient,  purposeless :  but  the  voyageur  was 
content  to  remain  wherever  he  could  do  good,  tentative  only  in  ^e  cause 
of  -Christ,  and  distracted  by  no  objects  from  his  mission.  His  religion 
was  his  inspiration ;  his  conscience  hi&  reward.  His  system  may  have 
been  perverted,  his  zeal  mistaken,  his  Church  a  sham ;  we  are  not  argu- 
ing that  question.  But  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  most  intolerant  Protestant  a^nst '  the 
corruptions  of  Rome'  will,  at  least,  admit  that  even  Cathoucism  was 
better  than  the  Paganism  of  the  savages. 

'  There  is  not,'  says  Macaulay,  *  '  and  there  never  was  on  this  earth,  a 
work  of  human  policy  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.'  And  certainly  all  other  systems  combined  have  never 
produced  one  tithe  of  the  astounding  results  brought  about  by  this  alone. 
Whether  she  has  taught  truth  or  falsehood ;  whether,  on  the  whole,  it 
had  been  better  or  worse  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had  no  such  or- 
ganization ever  existed;  whether  her  claims  are  groundless  or  well- 
rounded,  are  questions  foreign  to  our  purpose.  But  that  her  polity  is 
the  most  powerful ;  the  best  adapted  to  the  ends  she  has  in  view ;  of 
all  that  man  has  hitherto  invented,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Her  mission- 
aries have  been  more  numerous  and  more  successful ;  ay,  and  more  de- 
voted, than  those  of  any  other  Church.  They  have  gone  where  even 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror  could  not  cleave  his  way.  They  have  built 
churches  in  the  wilderness,  which  were  time-worn  and  cnunbling  when 
the  first  emigrant  penetrated  the  forests.  They  have  preached  to  youth- 
ful savages  who  never  saw  the  face  of  another  white  man,,  though  they 
lived  to  three-score  years  and  ten.  They  have  prayed  upon  the  shores 
of  lonely  lakes  and  rivers,  which  were  not  mapped  by  geographers  for 
centuries  after  their  deaths.  They  have  travelled  on  foot,  unarmed  and 
alone,  where  an  army  could  not  march.  And  every  where  their  zeal  and 
usefulness  have  ended  only  with  their  lives ;  ahd  always  with  their  latest 
breath  they  have  mingled  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  their  flocks  with 
aspirations  for  the  welfare  of  their  Church.  For  though  countless  miles 
of  sea  and  land  were  between  her  and  them,  their  loyalty  and  affection 
to  the  great  spiritual  Mother  were  never  forgotten.  '  In  spite  of  oceans 
and  deserts ;  of  hunger  and  pestilence ;  of  spies  and  penal  laws ;  of  dun- 
geons and  racks;  of  gibbets  and  quartering-blocks,'  they  have  been 
^und  in  every  country,  at  all  times,  ever  active  and  zealous.  And  every 
where,  in  palace,  or  hovel,  or  wilderness,  they  have  been  true  sons  of  the 
Church,  loyal  and  obedient 

An  organization  capable  of  producing  such  results  is  certainly  well 
worth  examination.  For  the  influence  she  haar  wielded  in  ages  past  gives 
promise  of  her  future  power;  and  it  becomes  those  who  think  her  per- 
manence pernicious  to  the  world,  to  avoid  her  errors  and  yet  imitate  her 
wisdom.  If  the  system  be  a  falsehood  and  a  sham,  it  is  a  most  gigantic 
and  successful  one,  and  it  is  of  strange  longevity.  It  has  lived  now  more 
than  fifteen  hundml  years,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people 
yet  believe  it    If  it  be  a  counterfeit,  it  is  high  time  the  cheat  were  de- 

*  MuoBLiJunKa,  Carkt  arb  Huit*!  editloo,  p.  401. 
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tected  and  exposed.  Let  those  who  have  the  truth  give  forth  its  light, 
that  ihe  fidsehood  may  wither  and  die.  Unless  thej  do  so,  the  life  which  , 
has  already  extended  over  so  many  oenttiries  may  gain  fresh  vigor,  and 
renew  its  youth.  Even  yet  the  vision  of  the  essayist  may  he  realized : 
*  And,'  says  Macaulay,  in  the  essay  above  quoted, '  she  may  still  exist  in 
undiminished  vigor,  when  some  traveller  from  New-Zealand  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St  Paul's  I ' 

It  was  to  this  Church  that  the  early  voyagewrs  belonged.  And  I  do 
not  use  that  word  *■  belonged '  as  it  is  employed  in  modem  times  among 
Protestants :  I  meui  more  than  that  convement,  loosely-fitdng  profession 
which,  like  a  gaiffent,  is  thrown  on  and  o%  as  the  exigences  of  hypoc- 
risy or  cupidity  may  require.  These  men  actually  £d  belong  to  the 
Church.  They  were  hers,  soul  and  body ;  hers,  in  life  and  in  death ; 
hers,  to  go  whithersoever  she  might  direct,  to  do  whatsoever  she  might 
appoint  They  believed  the  doctrines  they  taught  with  an  abiding, 
active  friith ;  and  they  were  willing  to  be  spent  in  preaching  them  to  the 
heathen. 

It  has  always  been  a  leading  principle  in  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  preserve  her  unity,  and  she  has  been  enabled  to  do  so  princi- 
pally by  the  ramified  and  elastic  polity  for  which  she  has  been  dia- 
tinguished,  to  which  she  owes  much  of  her  extent  and  power,  as  well  as 
no  small  part  of  the  reproach  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  pages 
of  histoiy.  There  are  many  '  arms '  in  her  service :  a  man  must  be  im- 
practicable indeed  when  she  can  find  no  place  in  which  to  make  him 
useful,  or  to  prevent  his  being  mischievous.  She  never  drives  one  from 
the  pale  of  the  Church  who  can  benefit  it  as  a  communicant,  or  injure  it 
as  a  dissenter.  If  he  became  troublesome  at  home,  she  has,  in  all  ages, 
had  enteiprises  on  foot  in  which  she  might  clothe  him  with  authority, 
and  send  him  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  thus  ridding  herself  of 
a  dangerous  member,  and,  by  tne  same  act,  enlarging  the  sphere  of  her 
own  dominion.  Does  ay  enthusiast  become  noisy  or  troublesome  upon 
unimportant  points,  the  creed  is  flexible,  and  the  mother  will  not  quar- 
rel with  her  child,  for  his  earnestness  may  convince  and  lead  astray  more; 
valuable  sons  and  daughters.  She  will  establish  a  new  order,  of  which 
the  stubborn  fanatic  shsJl  be  founder :  the  new  order  is  built  into  the  old 
church  organization,  and  its  founder  becomes  a  dignitary  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  Instead  of  becoming  a  dangerous  heretic  and  schis- 
maAic,  he  is  attached  to  orthodoxy  by  cords  stronger  than  steel ;  hence- 
forth aU  his  earnest  enthusiasm  shall  be  directed  to  the  advancement  of 
his  order,  and  consequently  of  bis  Church.  Does  one  exhibit  inflexibUity 
in  some  matter  of  conscience  upon  which  the  Church  insists,  there  are 
many  of  God's  children  in  the  wilderness  starving  in  spirit  for  the  bread 
<rf  life,  and  to  these,  with  that  bread,  siiall  the  refractory  son  be  sent 
He  receives  the  commission ;  departs  upon  his  journey,  glad  to  forget  a 
difierence  with  his  spiritual  supeiroTs ;  preaches  to  the  heathen ;  remem- 
bers only  that  the  CJhurch  is  his  mother ;  wins  a  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  is  canonized  for  the  encouragement  of  others  I 

Thus  she  finds  a  place  for  all,  and  work  enough  for  each ;  and  thus 
are  thrown  off  the  elements  of  schism  and  rebdlion.    Those  who  had 
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mort  courage  in  the  cauae  of  right;  all  who  were  likely  to  b^  guided  in 
•mattere  of  eonBcience  by  their  own  c<»iviction8;  the  most  sincere  and 
nngle-heartedf  the  firmest  and  purest  and  bravest,  were,  in  matters  of 
oontroversy,  the  most  dangerous  champions,  should  they  range  themselves 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  They  were  consequently,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  .vmting,  the  men  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to 
send  away ;  and  they  were  eminently  well  fitted  for  the  arduous  and 
wasting  duties  of  the  missionary. 

To  wis  class  belonged  the  large  majority  of  the  vcyageur  priests ;  men 
who  might  be  inconvenient  and  obtrusive  monitors,  or  formidable  advei^ 
aaries  in  controversy,  if  they  remained  at  home,  but  ^o  could  only  be 
useful — who  of  all  men  could  be  most  useful — in  gatSering  the  heathen 
into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  There  were,  doubtless,  a  few  of  another 
class ;  the  restless,  intriguing  and  disobedient,  who,  though  not  formida- 
ble, were  troublesome.  But  even  when  these  joined  the  missionary  ex- 
peditions, they  did  but  little  to  forward  the  work,  and  are  entitled  to  none 
of  the  honor  so  abundantly  due  to  their  more  sincere  brethren.  To  this 
dass,  for  example,  belonged  the  fisilse  and  ^tistical  Hennepin,  who  only 
signalized  himself  by  endeavoring  to  appropriate  the  reputation  so  hardly 
won  by  the  brave  and  unfortunate  La  Salle.* 

It  does  not  appear  upon  the  record  that  any  of  these  men — of  either 
the  restless  and  ambitious,  or  of  the  better  class — were  literally  sent 
away.  But  such  has  been  the  politic  practice  of  this  Church  for  many 
ages ;  and  we  may  safely  believe,  that  when  she  was  engaged  in  an  un- 
scrupulous and  desperate  contest  for  the  recovery,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
of  her  inmiense  losses,  there  might  be  many  in  the  ranks  of  her  pious 
priesthood  whom  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  retain  at  home.  And 
during  that  conflict  especially,  with  the  most  formidable  enemies  she  ever 
had,  we  could  not  afibrd  to  be  encumbered. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  their  spiritual  superiors, 
the  missionaries  themselves  were  moved  only  by  the  considerations  of 
which  we  have  spoken — the  truest  piety  and  the  most  burning  zeal.  Of 
these  influences  they  were  conscious ;  but  we  shall  perhaps  not  do  tlfe 
character  injustice  if  we  add  another  spur  to  action,  of  which  they  were 
not  conscious^  There  is  a  vein  of  romance  in  the  French  composition ;  a 
love  of  adventure  for  the  sake  of  the  adventure  itself;  which,  when  not 
tamed  or  directed,  makes  a  Frenchman  fitful,  erratic  and  unreliable. 
When  it  is  toned  by  personal  ambition,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  Paladin  con- 
tempt for  danger;  sometimes  a  crazy  furor.  When  accompanied  •by 
powerful  intellect,  and  strengthened  by  concentration  on  a  purpose,  it 
niakes  a  great  commander ;  great  for  the  quickness  of  his  compr&en- 
non,  the  suddenness  of  his  resolutions,  the  rapidity  of  their  execution. 
When  humanized  by  love,  and  quickened  by  religious  zeal,  it  is  purified 
of  every  selfish  thought,  and  produces  the  chivalrous  missionary,  whom 
neither  fire  nor  flood,  neither  desert  i^r  pathless  wilderness,  shall  deter 
from  obeying  the  command  of  Him  who  sent  His  gospel  *  unto  every 

•  Ik  a  hock  which  he  pvbUabed  at  Utrecht,  In  1607,  entiUed  *  A  New  DIacovenr  of  a  Vaat  Coun- 
t7,>  he  claims  to  have  gone  down  U>e  Miialflrippi  to  ita  mouUi  before  La  Salle.  The  whole  Ubok 
ha  mere  plagiarism.  See  Bpaix8*8  '  Life  oTLa  Balls,*  where  Uie  vain  &ther  U  sommarilT  and 
jvll^diipOHdol 
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creatine.'  And  thus  are  even  those  traits,  which  so  often  cune  the  world 
with  insane  ambition  and  sanguinary  war,  turned  by  the  power  of  a  true 
benerol^ce  to  be  blessings  of  incalculable  yalue. 

Such  were  the  purposes,  such  the  motives,  of  this  band  of  noble  men ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  their  errors,  we  must  at  least  accord  them 
the  virtues  of  sincerity,  courage  and  wl/-demal.  But  let  us  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  means  by  which  they  accomplished  undertakings 
which,  to  any  other  race  of  men,  would  have  been  not  only  impractica- 
ble, but  utterly  desperate.  Take  again,  as  ihe  representative  of  his  class, 
the  case  of  Father  Marquette,  than  whom,  obscure  as  his  name  is  in  the 
wastes  of  history,  no  man  ever  Hved  a  more  instructive  and  exemplary  life. 

From  the  year  1668  to  1671,*  Marquette  had  been  preaching  at  the 
Sault  de  Sainte  Marie,  a  little  below  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
was  asaodated  with  others  in  that  mission,  but  the  largest  type,  though 
it  thrust  itself  no  higher  than  the  smallest,  will  make  'the  broadest  im- 
press on  the  page  of  history ;  and  even  in  the  meagre  record  of  that  time, 
we  can  trace  the  influence  of  his  gentle  but  firm  spirit :  those  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied  evidently  took  their  tone  from  him.  But  he  was 
one  of  the  Church's  pioneers ;  that  class  whose  eager,  single-hearted  zeal 
is  always  pushing  forward  to  new  conquests  of  the  faith ;  and  when  he 
had  put  aside  the  weapons  that  opposed  their  way,  to  let  his  followers  in, 
his  thoughts  at  once  went  on  to  more  remote  and  suffering  regions. 
During  his  residence  at  the  Sault,  rumors  and  legends  were  continually 
floating  in  of  the  unknown  country  lying  to  the  west,  *  the  Land  of  the 
Qreat  River,'  as  the  Indians  called  it,  until  the  mind  of  the  good  father 
became  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  of  going  to  convert  the  nations  who 
dwelt  upon  its  shores.  Li  the  year  1671  he  took  the  first  step  in  that 
direction,  moving  on  to  Point  St  Ignatius,  on  the  main  land,  north  of  the 
Island  of  Mackinac.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  little  flock  of  wondering 
listeners,  he  preached  until  the  spring  of  1673 ;  but  all  the  time  his  wish 
to  carry  the  gospel  where  its  sound  had  never  been  heard  was  growing 
stronger.  He  felt  in  his  heart  the  impulse  of  his  calling,  to  lead  the  way 
and  open  a  path  for  the  advance  of  light  At  the  penod  mentioned,  he 
received  an  order  from  the  wise  intendant  in  New-F^nce,  M.  Talon,  to 
eaqplore  the  pathless  wilderness  to  the  westward. 

Then  was  seen  the  true  spirit  of  the  man,  and  of  his  order.  He 
gathered  together  no  armament ;  asked  the  protection  of  no  soldiers ; 
no  part  of  the  cargo  of  his  little  boat  consisted  of  gunpowder,  or  of 
Bwords  or  guns ;  his  only  arms  were  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace ;  his 
trust  was  in  God  for  protection.  Five  boatmen  and  one  companion, 
the  Sieur  Joliet,  composed  his  party.  Two  light  bark  canoes  were  his 
dnly  means  of  traveling ;  and  in  these  he  carried  a  small  quantity  of 
Indian  com  and  some  jerked  meat,  his  only  means  of  subsistence. 

Thus  equipped,  he  set  out  through  Green  Bay  and  up  Fox  River,  in 
search  of  a  country  never  yet  visited  by  any  European.  The  Indians 
endeavored  to  dissuade*  him,  wondering  at  his  hardihood,  and  still  more 
at  the  motives  which  could  induce  him  thus  to  brave  so  many  dangers. 
Hiej  told  him  of  the  savage  Indians,  to  whom  it  would  be  only  pastime 

•  Most  of  them  d>tM  vdmj  be  fomMl  in  BAxcKorr*!  *  United  States,*  toL  iU. 
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to  torture  and  murder  him ;  of  the  terrible  mon&ters  which  would  swal- 
low him  and  his  companions,  *  canoes  and  all;'  of  the  great  bird  called 
the  Piascm^*  which  devoured  men,  after  carrying  them  in  its  horrible 
talons  to  inaccessible  clifib  and  mountains ;  and  of  the  scorching  heats, 
which  would  wither  him  like  a  dry  leaf!  ^  I  thanked  them  kin<uy,'  says 
the  resolute  but  gentle  father,  *  for  their  good  coimsel ;  but  I  told  them 
that  I  could  not  profit  by  it,  since  the  salvation  of  souls  was  at  stake,  for 
which  object  I  would  be  oveijoyed  to  G;ive  my  life.'  Shaking  them  by 
the  hand,  one  by  one,  as  they  approached  to  bid  him  fiuewell,  as  they 
thought,  for  the  last  time,  he  turned  his  back  upon  safety  and  peace,  and 
departed  upon  his  self-<lenying  pilgrimage. 

Let  him  who  sits  at  ease  in  his  cushioned  pew  at  home ;  let  him  who 
lounges  on  his  velvet-covered  sofa  in  the  pulpit,  while  his  well-taught 
choir  are  singing ;  who  rises  as  the  strains  are  dying,  and  kneels  upon  a 
cushioned  stool  to  pray ;  who  treads  upon  soft  carpets  while  he  preaches, 
in  a  white  cravat,  to  congregations  clad  in  broadcloth,  silk,  and  satin ; 
let  him  pause  and  ponder  on  the  difference  between  his  works,  his  trials, 
his  zeal — ay,  and  his  glory,  both  of  earth  and  heaven — and  those  of 
Father  James  Marquette ! 

The  little  party  went  upon  their  way ;  the  persuasions  of  thdr  simple- 
hearted  friends  could  not  prevail,  for  me  path  of  duty  was  before  them, 
and  the  eye  of  God  above.  Having  passed  through  Green  Bay,  and 
painfully  dragged  their  canoes  over  the  rapids  of  Foi^  River,  they  reached 
a  considerable  village,  inhabited  by  the  united  tribes  of  Kickapoos,  Mia- 
mis,  and  Mascontimes.  Here  they  halted  for  a  time,  as  the  mariner, 
about  to  prove  the  dangers  of  a  long  voyage,  lingers  for  a  day  in  the  last 
port  he  is  likely  to  enter  for  many  months.  Beyond  this  pomt  no  white 
man  had  ever  gone ;  and  here,  if  any  where,  the  impulses  of  a  natural 
fear  should  have  made  themselves  fdt  But  we  hear  of  no  hesitation, 
no  shrinking  from  the  perilous  task ;  and  we  know  from  the  unpretend- 
ing *  Journal'  of  the  good  fiather,  that  a  retreat — nay,  even  a  halt, 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  recruit  exhausted  strength  and  renew  the 
memory  of  former  lessons  among  the  natives — was  never  thought  of. 
*  My  companion,'  said  Marquette,  referring  to  Joliet,  *  is  an  envoy  from 
the  King  of  France,  and  I  am  a  humble  minister  of  God.  I  have  no 
fear,  because  I  shall  consider  it  the  highest  happiness  to  die  in  the  service 
of  my  Master/^  There  was  no  bravado  in  this,  for,  unlike  many  fix)m 
whom  you  may,  any  day,  hear  the  same  declaration,  he  set  forth  imme- 
diately to  encounter  the  perils  of  his  embassy. 

The  Indians,  unable  to  prevail  with  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise^ 
made  all  their  simple  provision  for  his  comfort ;  and,  furnishing  him  with 
fi^des  and  carriers  across  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  parted  witB 
him  as  one  bound  for  eternity.  Having  brought  them  safely  to  the  river, 
the  guides  left  them  *  alone  in  that  unknown  country,  in  the  hand  of 
GoD  ; '  and,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  that  Hand,  they  set  out  upon 


*  Thk  legend  of  the  Piaian  la  well  known.  Within  the  rocoQectlon  of  men  now  living,  rude 
paintings  of  the  monnter  were  Tiaible  on  the  cUA  above  Alton,  Illinois.  To  tiiese  image^  when 
passing  in  their  canoes,  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  make  olTeriogi  of  maize,  tobacco,  and 
gunpowder.   They  are  now  quite  obliterated. 
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iheir  journey  down  the  stream.*  Seven  days  after,  ^  with  inexpressible 
joy,'  &ey  emerged  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Great  River.  During  all 
tins  time  they  had  seen  no  human  being,  though,  probably,  many  a  won- 
dering savage  had  watched  them  from  the  covert  of  the  bank,  as  they 
floatoi  silently  between  the  forests.  It  was  an  unbroken  solitude,  when 
the  ripple  of  their  paddles  sounded  loud  upon  the  ear,  and  their  voices, 
subdued  by  the  stillness,  were  sent  back  in  lonely  echoes  from  the  shore. 

They  were  the  first  white  men  who  ever  floated  on  the  bosom  of  that 
mighty  river f — 'the  envoy  from  the  King  of  France,  and  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  King  of  kings.'  What  were  their  thoughts  we  know  not,  but 
from  Marquette's  simple  'Journal ;'  for,  in  returmng  to  Quebec,  Joliet's 
boat  was  wrecked  in  sight  of  the  city,  and  all  his  papers  lost^  Of  the 
Sieur  himself^  we  know  nothing,  save  as  the  companion  of  Marquette  on 
this  voyage ;  but  from  this  alone  his  fame  is  imperishable. 

They  wled  slowly  down  the  river,  keeping  a  constant  outlook  upon 
the  banks  for  signs  of  those  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  the  good  father 
had  undertaken  nis  perilous  ioumey.  But  for  more  than  sixty  leagues 
not  a  human  form  or  habitation  could  be  seen.  They  had  leisure,  more 
than  they  desired,  to  admire  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  that 
picturesque  region.  In  some  places  the  difl^  rose  perpendicularly  for 
hundreds  of  feet  from  the  waters  edge ;  and  nodding  over  their  brows, 
and  towering  a^inst  the  sky,  were  stately  pines  and  cedars  of  the  growth 
of  centuries.  Here,  there  lay  between  the  river  and  the  clifi^  a  level 
prairie,  waving  in  all  the  luxuriance  of '  the  leafy  month  of  June ; '  while 
oeyond,  the  bTuffs,  enclosing  the  natural  garden,  softened  by  the  distance, 
and  clothed  in  evergreen,  seemed  but  an  extension  of  the  primitive  sa- 
vanna. Here,  a  dense,  primeval  forest  grew  quite  down  to  the  margin 
of  the  water ;  and  hanging  from  the  topmost  branches  of  the  giant  oaks, 
festoons  of  gray  and  graceful  moss  lay  floating  on  the  rippled  surface,  or 
dipped  withm  Uie  tide.  Here,  the  large,  smooth  roots  of  trees,  half  un- 
dermined, presented  seats  and  footholds,  where  the  pleasant  shade  invited 
them  to  rest  and  shelter  from  the  sultry  summer  sun.  Anon,  an  opep 
prune,  with  no  cliff  or  bluff  beyond,  extended  undulating  fro^l  the  river, 
until  the  eye,  in  straining  to  measure  its  extent,  was  weaned  by  the  effort, 
and  the  plain  became  a  waving  sea  of  ^rainbow  colors,  of  green  and  yel- 
low, gold  and  purple.  Again,  they  passed  a  gravelly  beach,  on  which 
the  yellow  sand  was  studdeid  with  a  thousand  sets  of  brilliant  shells,  and 
little  rivulets  flowed  in  from  level  prairies,  or  stealthily  crept  out  from 
under  roots  of  trees  or  tangled  vines,  and  hastened  to  be  hidden  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Great  Father  of  Waters. 

They  floated  on,  through  the  dewy  morning  hours,  when  the  leaves 
were  shining  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  birds  were  singing  joyously,  before 
the  summer  heat  had  dried  the  moisture,  or  had  forced  the  feathered  song^ 
sters  to  the  shade.  At  noon,  when  the  silence  made  the  solitude  oppres- 
Bve ;  when  the  leaves  hung  wilting  down,  nor  fluttered  in  the  famting 

•  Jvra  lOCh,  1673. 

1 1  M BAM,  of  ooune,  the  apper  MMidppt ;  for  Db  Soto  had  readied  It  lower  down  one  hundrBd 
md  thixtj^two  yean  before. 

%  It  was  annooneed.  loine  montlu  dnce,  ttiat  our  miniiter  at  Rome,  Mr.  Caii,  bad  made  dia- 
eoreriea  fn  \baX  city  which  threw  more  Hgfat  upon  thla  expedltton.  Bat  how  this  can  be,  oonal^ 
eailj  wtOi  the  Ikctatated  In  the  text,  (about  which  there  U  no  doubt,)  I  am  at  a  kw  to  dirine. 
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wind ;  when  the  prairieB  were  no  longer  waving  like  the  sea,  but  trembling 
like  the  atmosphere  around  a  heated  furnace ;  when  the  mirage  hung 
upon  the  plain,  tall  trees  were  seen  growing  in  the  air,  and  among  them 
stalked  the  deer,  and  elk,  and  buffalo;  while  between  them  and  the 
ground,  the  brazen  sky  was  glowing  with  the  sun  of  June ;  when  noth- 
ing living  could  be  seen,  save  when  the  voyageui^e  approach  would  startle 
some  wild  beast  slaking  his  thirst  in  the  cool  river,  or  a  flock  of  water- 
fowl were  driven  from  meir  covert,  where  the  willow  branches,  drooping, 
dipped  their  leaves  of  silvery  gray  within  the  water.  They  floated  on 
till  evening,  when  the  sun  approached  the  prairie,  and  his  broad,  round 
disc,  now  shorn  of  its  dazzling  beams,  defined  itself  against  the  sky  and 
grew  florid  in  the  gathering  naze ;  when  the  birds  began  to  re-appear, 
and  flitted  noiselessly  among  the  trees,  in  busy  preparation  for  the  night ; 
when  beasts  of  prey  crept  out  from  lurking-places,  where  they  had  dozed 
and  panted  through  the  hours  of  noon ;  when  the  wilderness  grew  vocal 
with  the  mingled  sounds  of  lowing  buffalo,  and  screaming  panther,  and 
howling  wol^  until  the  shadows  rose  from  earth,  and  traveled  from  the 
east,  until  the  dew  began  to  fall,  the  stars  came  out,  and  night  brought 
rest  and  dreams  of  home ! 

Thus  they  floated  on,  'from  mom  till  dewy  eve,'  and  still  no  sign 
of  human  life,  neither  habitation  nor  footprint,  until  one  day — it  was 
the  twenty-fifUi  of  June,  more  than  two  weeks  since  they  had  entered 
the  wilderness — in  gliding  past  a  sandy  beach,  they  recognized  the  im- 
press of  a  naked  foot !  Following  it  for  some  distance,  it  grew  into  a 
trail,  and  then  a  path,  once  more  a  place  where  human  beings  habitually 
walked 

Whose  feet  had  trodden  down  the  grass,  what  strange  people  lived  on 
the  prairie,  they  knew  not ;  what  dangers  might  await  them,  they  cared 
not  These  were  the  people  whom  the  good  father  had  come  ^  far  to  con- 
vert and  save !  And  now,  again,  one  might  expect  some  natural  hesita- 
tion ;  some  doubt  in  venturing  among  those  who  were  certainly  barba- 
rians, and  whq  might,  for  aught  they  knew,  be  brutal  cannibals.  We 
could  forgive  a  little  wavering,  indeed,  especially  when  we  think  of  the 
frightful  stories  told  them  by  the  Northern  Indians  of  this  very  people. 
But  fear  was  not  a  part  of  these  men's  nature ;  or  if  it  existed,  it  lay  so 
deep  buried  beneath  religious  zeal  and  pious  trust,  that  its  voice  never 
reached  the  upper  air.  Leaving  the  boatmen  with  the  canoes,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  nver  now  called  Des  Moines,  Marquette  and  Joliet  set  out 
alone,  to  follow  up  the  trail,  and  seek  the  people  who  had  made  it  It 
led  them  to  an  open  prairie,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  present 
State  of  Iowa,  and  crossing  this,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  they  at  last 
found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  three  Indian  villages.  The  very  spot* 
where  the  chief  of  these  stood  might  now  be  easily  found,  so  clear,  though 
briefi  is  the  description  of  the  simple  priest  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a 
long  slope,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Moingona,  (or  Des  Moines,)  about 
six  miles  due  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  rise,  at  the 

*TiiE  place  of  Marqukttk's  landing — which  should  be  classic  groond — from  his  description 
of  the  country,  and  the  distances  he  speclAea,  could  not  have  been  fiir  fh>m  the  spot  where  the 
city  of  Keokuk  now  stands,  a  short  diaumce  aboye  the  mouth  of  the  Dea  Moinea.  The  locality 
ahould,  if  poaaibte,  be  deteimined. 
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distance  of  half  a  league,  were  built  the  two  others.  '  We  oommeiided 
ourselves  unto  God,'  writes  the  gratle  £Either ;  for  thej  knew  not  at  what 
moment  they  might  need  His  intervention ;  and  crying  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  announce  their  approach,  they  calmly  advanced  toward  the 
group  of  lodges.  At  a  short  distance  £rom  the  entrance  to  the  village, 
2iey  were  met  by  a  deputation  of  four  old  men,  who,  to  their  great  joy, 
they  perceived  bore  a  richly  ornamented  pipe  of  peace,  the  emblem  of 
fiiendship  and  hospitality.  Tendering  the  mysterious  calumet,  they 
informed  the  Frenchmen  that  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  tribes  called 
'Ulinoia,'  (or  'Men,')  and  invited  them  to  enter  their  lodges  in  peace; 
an  invitation  which  the  weary  voycLgeurs  were  but  too  glad  to  accept 

A  great  council  was  held,  with  ail  the  rude  but  imposing  ceremonies 
of  the  grave  and  dignified  Indian ;  and  before  the  assembled  chiefs  and 
braves,  Marquette  published  his  mission  from  his  Heavenly  Maotbb. 
Passing,  then,  from  spiritual  to  temporal  things — for  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  address  from  Joliet,  who  probably  was  no  orator — he  spake  of  his 
earthly  king,  and  of  his  viceroy  in  New-France ;  of  his  victories  over 
Uie  Iroquois,  the  dreaded  enemies  of  the  peacefrd  Western  tribes ;  and  th^ 
made  many  inquiries  about  the  Mississippi,  its  tributaries,  and  the  nations 
who  dwelt  upon  their  banks.  His  advances  were  kindly  received,  his 
questions  frankly  answered,  and  the  council  broke  up  with  mutual  assur 
ranees  of  good-wiU.  Then  ensued  the  customary  festival  Homminy, 
fish,  buffalo  and  dog-meat^  were  successively  served  up,  Hke  the  courses 
of  a  more  modem  table ;  but  of  ike  Uut  *  we  declined  to  partake,'  writes 
the  good  father,  no  doubt  much  to  the  astonishment  and  somewhat  to 
the  chagrin  of  their  hospitable  friends ;  for,  even  yet,  among  the  western 
Indians,  dog-meat  is  a  dish  of  honor. 

Six  days  of  friendly  intercourse  passed  pleasantly  away,  diversified  by 
many  efforts  on  the  part  of  Marquette  to  instruct  and  convert  the  docile 
savages.  Nor  were  these  entirely  without  result ;  they  excited,  at  least, 
the  wish  to  hear  more ;  and  on  his  departure  they  crowded  round  him, 
and  urgently  requested  him  to  come  again  among  them.  He  promised 
to  do  so,  a  pledge  which  he  afterwards  redeemed.  But  now  he  could 
not  tarry ;  he  was  bent  upon  his  hazardous  voyage  down  the  Great  River, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  only  on  the  threshold  of  his  grand  discoveries. 
Six  hundred  warriors,  commanded  by  their  most  distinguished  chie^  ac- 
companied him  back  to  his  boats ;  and,  after  hang^ing  around  his  neck 
(he  great  calumet,  to  protect  him  among  the  hostile  nations  of  the  south, 
they  parted  with  him,  praying  that  the  Great  Spirit,  of  whom  he  had 
told  them,  might  give  him  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  a  speedy  and  safe 
return. 

These  were  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  visited  by 
the  French,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  State  of  Illinois  takes  its  name. 
They  were  a  singularly  gentle  people ;  and  a  nature  originally  peaceful 
had  been  render^  almost  timid  by  the  cruel  inroads  of  the  murderous 
Iroquois.*  These,  by  their  traffic  with  the  Dutch  and  English  of  New- 
Toik,  and  by  their  long  warfare  with  the  French  of  Canada,  had  ae- 

*  It  vm  br  itrtoe  of  a  treaty  of  pwehaee— rigned  at  Fort  Btanwlx  on  the  5th  of  NoTcmber. 
17118— vtth  the  8tx  Kationa,  who  dalmed  the  ooantry  as  their  conquest,  that  the  British  asserted 
•  Utte  to  ftgconntiy  irest  ot  the  Alleghenles,  Western  Virginia,  Koatqcky,  etc  ' 
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quired  the  use  of  fiie-arms,  and,  of  ooune,  posBessed  an  inunenBe  advan- 
tage over  those  who  were  armed  only  with  the  primitive  bow  and  airow. 
The  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  singular  confederacy,  usually 
called  the  Five  Nations,  and  known  among  their  neighbors  by  the  col- 
lective name  of  Iroquois,  had  carried  their  incursions  even  as  far  as  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Shawanese,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
their  successes  had  nuide  them  a  terror  to  all  the  Western  tribes.  The 
Illinois,  therefore,  knowing  the  French  to  be  at  war  with  these  formida- 
ble enemies,  were  the  more  amdous  to  form  an  alliance  with  them  ;  and 
the  native  gentleness  of  their  manners  was,  perhaps,  increased  by  the 
hope  of  assistance  and  protection.  But,  whatever  motives  may  have 
influenced  them,  beside  their  natural  character,  their  forethought  was  of 
vital  service  to  the  wanderers  in  the  countries  of  the  south,  whither  they 


The  little  party  of  seven  resumed  their  voyage  on  the  last  day  of  June, 
and  floating  wiu  the  rapid  current,  a  few  cuiys  afl^rward  passed  the 
rocks,  above  the  site  of  Alton,  where  was  painted  the  image  of  the  raven- 
ous Fiasany  of  which  they  had  been  told  W  the  Northern  Indians,  and 
on  the  same  day  reached  the  mouth  of  the  r^ekitanoni,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  rapid  and  turbulent  Missouri.  Inwardly  resolving,  at  some  future 
time,  to  ascend  its  muddy  current,  to  cross  the  ridge  beyond,  and,  de- 
scending some  river  which  falls  into  the  Great  South  Sea,  (as  the  Pacific 
was  then  called,)  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the  people  of  the  Continent, 
the  zealous  father  passed  onwimi  toward  the  south.  Coasting  slowly 
along  the  wasting  snore,  lingering  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  exploring 
dense  forests  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  natives,  they  continued  on  their 
course  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  they  called  the 
Ouabache,  or  Wabash,  none  other  than  the  beautiful  Ohio.*  Here  they 
found  the  advanced  settlement  of  the  Shawanese,  who  had  been  pushed 
towards  the  south-west  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Iroquois.  But 
by  this  time,  fired  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  outlet  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, they  postponed  their  visit  to  these  people  until  their  return,  and 
floated  on. 

It  is  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  observe  how  little  importance 
the  travelers  gave  to  the  river  Ohio,  in  their  geographical  assumptions. 
In  the  map  published  by  Marquette  with  his.*  Journal,'  the  ^Ouainaqui- 
gcu^  as  he  denominates  it,  in  euphonious  French-Indian,  compared  to  the 
Illinois,  or  even  to  the  Wisconsin,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  rivulet !  The 
lonely  wanderers  were  much  farther  from  the  English  settlements  than 
they  supposed;  a  mistake  into  which  they  must  have  been  led,  by  hear- 
ing of  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois ;  for  even  at  that  early  day  they 
could  not  but  know  that  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio  were  not  distant 
from  the  hunting-grounds  of  that  warlike  confederacy.  Even  this  ex- 
planation, however,  scarcely  lessens  our  wonder  that  they  should  have 
snown  so  little  of  courses  and  distances;  for  had  diis  river  been  as  short 

*  Thb  geographical  mistakes  of  Uie  eariy  French  exploren  hare  led  to  some  singular  dlseoaslont 
about  western  history— have  even  been  used  bj  diplomatists  to  support  or  weaken  territorial 
claims.    Buch,  for  example,  is  the  question  oonoerninf  the  sntiqnltjr  of  Vinoemies,  a  oontrorenv 


founded  on  the  mistake  notioed  in  the  text.   Vide '  Western  Annab.*   9d  Ed.  Berlsed  bj  J 
Pbox. 
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aw  it  IS  here  delineated,  they  would  have  been  within  four  hundred  miles 
of  Montreal  I 

After  leaving  the  Ohio,  they  suffered  much  from  the  climate  and  its 
indd^ts ;  for  uiey  were  now  approaching,  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  region 
of  peipetual  simimer.  Mosquitoes  and  other  venomous  insects  (in  that 
region  we  might  even  call  them  ravenous  insects)  became  intolerably 
annoying;  and  the  voyageurs  began  to  think  they  had  reached  the 
comitiy  of  the  terrible  heats,  which,  as  they  had  been  warned  in  the 
north, '  would  wither  them  up  like  a  dry  leafl'  But  the  prospect  of  death 
by  Uxime  and  savage  cruelty  had  not  daunted  them,  and  they  were  not 
now  disposed  to  be  turned  back  by  any  excess  of  climate.  Arranging 
their  sails  in  the  form  of  awnings  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  by  day 
and  the  dews  by  night,  they  resolutely  pursued  their  way. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river,  they  soon  entered  the  region  of  cane- 
brakes,  so  £ick  that  no  animal  larger  dian  a  cat  could  penetrate  them ; 
and  of  cotton-wood  forests,  of  immense  size  and  of  unparalleled  density. 
They  were  far  beyond  the  limits  of  every  Indian  dialect  with  which  they 
bad  become  acquainted;  were,  in  frict,  approachii^  the  region  visited  by 
De  Soto,  on  his  famous  expedition  in  search  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon's 
Fountain  of  Youth.*  The  country  was  possessed  by  the  Sioux  and 
Ghickasaws,  to  whom  the  voyageurs  were  total  strangers ;  but  they  went 
on  without  fear.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  southern  boundaifr  of  the 
present  State  of  Arkansas,  they  were  met  in  hostile  array  by  great  num* 
ben  of  the  natives,  who  approached  them  in  large  canoes  made  from  the 
trunks  of  hollow  trees.  But  Marquette  held  aloft  the  symbol  of  peace, 
the  ornamented  calumet,  and  the  nearts  of  the  savages  were  melted,  as 
the  pious  frither  believed,  by  the  touch  of  God.  They  thu^w  aside  their 
weapons,  and  received  the  strangers  with  rude  but  hearty  hospitality. 
They  escorted  them,  with  many  demon^ations  of  welcome,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Michigamia ;  and  on  the  following  day,  having  feasted  their 
strange  guests  plentifully,  though  not  with  the  unsavory  meats  of  the 
Sfinois,  they^  marched  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  metropolis  of 
Akansea,  about  ten  leagues  distant,  down  the  river. 

This  was  the  limit  of  their  voyage.  Here  they  ascertained,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Mississippi  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not,  as 
had  been  conjectured,  into  the  Great  South  Sea.  Here  they  found  the 
natives  anned  with  axes  of  steel,  a  proof  of  their  traffic  with  the  Span- 
iards; and  thus  was  the  circle  of  discovery  complete,  connecting  the 
explorations  of  the  French  with  those  of  the  Spanish,  and  entirefy  en- 
closing the  possessions  of  the  English.  No  voyage  so  important  has 
anoe  been  tmdertaken ;  no  results  so  ffreat  have  ever  been  produced  by 
ao  feeble  an  expeditioiL  The  discovenes  of  Marquette,  followed  by  the 
enteiprises  of  La  Salle  and  his  successors,  have  influenced  the  destinies  of 
nations ;  and  passing'  over  all  political  speculations,  this  exploration  first 
threw  open  a  valley  of  greater  extent,  fertility,  and  commercial  advan- 
tages, than  any  other  in  m^  world.  Had  either  the  French  or  the  Spanish 
~  the  stubborn  qualities  which  hold^  as  they  had  the  useful  which 


*  U  1S41,  Db  Soto  croased  ttw  Mlaalfleippl  about  ttie  thirty-flOh  parallel  of  latltade,  or  new  the 
BOrtlMni  bonndsrj  of  the  State  of  that  name.  It  is  not  certain  how  ftr  below  this  MAaqviTTi 
VMl,  though  we  an  Htfe  In  saying  that  he  did  not  torn  back  north  of  that  limit 
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dUoovety  the  aspect  of  this  continent  would,  at  ibis  day,  have  been  fu 
different 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  having  preached  to  the  Indians  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  Catholic  £utix,  and  proclaimed  the  power  of  the  Grand 
Mtmaxqut — for 'still  we  hear  nothing  of  speech-making  or  delivering 
credentials  on  the  part  of  Joliet — he  set  out  on  his  return.  After  severe 
and  wasting  toil  for  many  days,  they  reached  a  point,  as  Marquette  sup- 
posed, some  leamies  below  the  mouth  of  the  Moingona,  or  Des  Moines. 
Here  they  left  we  Mississippi,  and  crossed  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Dlinois,  probably  passing  through  the  very  country  which  now 
bears  the  good  father's  name,  entering  me  latter  stream  at  a  point  not 
far  from  the  present  town  of  Peoria.  Proceeding  slowly  up  that  calm 
river,  preaching  to  the  tribes  along  its  banks,  and  partaking  of  their 
hospitahty,  he  was  at  last  conducted  to  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  and 
by  the  end  of  September  was  safe  again  in  Green  Bay,  having  traveled, 
since  the  tenth  of  June,  more  than  three  thousand  miles. 

It  mi^t  have  been  expected  that  one  who  had  made  so  magnificent  a 
discovery,  who  had  braved  so  much  and  endured  so  much,  would  wish 
to  announce  in  person  to  the  authorities  in  Canada,  or  in  France,  the 
results  of  his  expedition.  Nay,  it  would  not  have  been  unpardonable 
had  he  desired  to  enjoy,  after  his  labors,  something  of  the  consideration 
to  which  their  success  entitled  him.  And,  certainly,  no  man  could  ever 
have  approached  his  rulers  with  a  better  claim  upon  their  notice  than 
could  the  unpretending  voyageur.  But  vain-glory  was  no  more  a  part  of 
his  nature  than  was  fear.  The  unaspiring  pnest  remained  at  Green  Bay, 
to  continue,  or  rather  to  resume,  as  a  task  laid  aside  only  for  a  time,  lus 
ministrations  to  the  savages.  Joliet  hastened  on  to  Quebec  to  report  the 
expedition,  and  Marquette  returned  to  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  Miami  Confederacy,  several  allied  tnbes  jvho  occu- 
fied  the  country  between  Late  Michigan  and  the  Des  Moines  River, 
[ere  i^jrain  he  visited  the  Illinois,  spealnng  to  them  of  God,  and  of  the 
xeligion  of  Jesus  ;  thus  redeeming  a  promise  which  he  had  made  them, 
when  on  his  expedition  to  the  South. 

But  his  useful,  unambitious  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Let  us  de- 
scribe its  last  scene  in  the  words  of  our  accomplished  historian  :* 

'  Two  years  afterward,  sailing  firom  Chicago  to  Mackinac,  he  entered 
a  httle  river  in  Michigan.  Erecting  an  altar,  lie  said  mass,  i^r  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Churdi ;  then,  b^^ng  the  men  who  conducted  his  canoe 
to  leave  him  alone  for  a  half-hour, 

*In  Um  <lBitU]«  wood, 

Amidit  the  cool  and  8Uenoe»  be  knelt  down, 
And  oOwed  to  the  HxoBTiBrr  solemn  thanu 
And  mppttcetiott.* 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  they  went  to  seek  him,  cmd  he  woe  no  mart. 
The  good  missionary,  discoverer  of  a  world,  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  mar- 

fin  of  the  stream  that  bears  his  name.    Near  its  mouth,  the  canoe-men 
ng  his  grave  in  the  sand.    Ever  after,  the  forest  rangers,  in  their  danger 


*  Banewort.   Hfitory  of  the  United  BtHei.   VoL  IIL,  pife  161,  tt  §tfuitur,  where  the  reader 
migr  teoh  for  moet  of  ttiese  datet. 
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on  Lake  Michigan,  would  invoke  his  name.  The  people  of  the  West 
will  build  his  monument*  * 

The  monument  is  not  yet  built ;  though  the  name  of  new  counties  in 
several  of  the  Western  States  testifier  that  the  noble  missionary  is  not 
altogether  forgotten,  in  the  land  where  he  spent  so  many  self-denying 
years. 

Such  was  the  vcyageur  priest ;  the  first,  in  chronological  order,  of  the 
succession  of  singular  men  who  have  explored  and  peopled  the  G^reat 
West  And  though  many  who  have  followed  him  have  been  his  equals 
in  courage  and  endurance,  none  have  ever  possessed  the  same  combina- 
tion of  heroic  and  unselfish  qualities.  It  ought  not  to  be  true  that  this 
brief  and  cursory  sketch  is  the  first  distinct  tribute  yet  paid  to  his  virtues; 
for  no  worthier  subject  ever  employed  the  pen  of  the  poet  or  historian. 

KoTB.— struck  with  the  fiust  that  the  history  of  this  dass  of  men.  md  of  their  enterprlaet  tad 
—  *        has  never  been  written,  except  by  tbenuelyeB  In  their  ninple  *Joanial8*  and  ^Befai- 


bbor  lies  between  the  author  and  his  day  of  publication.    Should  be  be  qwred.  howerer.  to  flnldi 
the  wortc,  he  hopes  to  present  a  plctnre  of  a  class  of  men,  dlsplaving  as  moen  of  tme  oerotloa, 

line  oourase,  and  Belf-deniaL  in  the  humble  walk  of  the  misslonaiy,  as  the  pages  of  hlitoiy 

r  In  any  other  department  of  homan  enterprise. 
Mdu^mnlUy  BUmriB^  OeUbtr  lA,  1851. 


PARTIKO       STANZAS. 

I  'vx  pressed  my  last  kiss  on  thv  brow, 

Fye  breathed  my  last  farewell. 
And  hushed  within  my  breaking  heart 

The  love  I  may  not  tell 
I  sought  to  win  thee  for  mine  own. 

To  wear  thee  in  mj  heart ; 
That  dream  is  o'er  —  I  leave  thee  now, 

And  bless  thee,\s  we  part 

The  cherished  hopes  of  other  days 

Time  never  may  restore; 
But,  dear  lost  one  I  I  love  thee  still 

Ajb  fondly  as  of  yore. 
Thylow,  sweet  tones  are  in  my  ear, 

Where'er  my  footsteps  roam. 
And  pleasant  memories  of  thee 

Will  make  my  heart  their  home. 

■  And  when  my  bark,  now  passion-tossed 

Upon  life's  wintry  sea, 
ShaU  sink  beneath  the  stormy  wsve^ 

Wilt  thon  not  weep  for  met 
Farewell  I  I  may  not  panse  to  gase 

Into  those  eyes  of  tnine : 
God  spare  thy  heart  the  agony 

Hiat  now  IB  rending  mine  t 
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THE      NORTHERN      LIGHTS. 

HxLL*8  gates  swing  open  wide^ 

Hell's  rarious  kines  forth  ride ; 

The  deep  dou  redden 

With  the  flap  of  armies  marching  through  the  nighty 

And  scarlet  lemons  running  to  the  fight 

At  Armageddon. 

Lords  and  princes  mark  I, 

Captains  and  chiliarchi. 
Thou  burning  angel  of  the  pit,  AnAnnoNl 

Charioteers  from  Hades,  land  of  gloom, 

Oiganttc  thrones  and  heathen  troopers^  whom 
The  thunder  of  the  far-off  war  doth  madden. 

IjoI  Night's  barbaric  khans, 

Lo  I  the  waste  deep's  wild  clans 
OaHop  across  the  skies  with  fienr  bridles : 

Lo  I  flaminff  sultans^  lo  I  infernal  csars 

In  deep-raiuced  squadrons  gird  the  rushing  cars 
Of  LuGiFKa  and  Ammon,  towering  idols. 

Seel  glittering  arrows  pierce  the  globes  and  moons; 
Seel  see  the  swift  Cimmerian  dragoons 

Whirling  aloft  their  sabres  to  tlie  senithl 
See  the  tall  regiments  whose  spears  incline 
Beyond  the  circle  of  that  northern  sign 

Which  toward  the  streams  of  ocean  neyer  leaneth;  * 
While  fires  of  keen  artillery 
Kindle  afar  thy  gloomy  peaks,  Cordillera  1 

Whose  yonder  dragon-^rest  f 
Whose  that  red-shielded  breast? 
Satan  A£^  chieftain,  comes  I  Emperor  of  the  furnace! 
Blazing  centurions  and  crimson  earls, 
In  mau  of  Hell's  bright  ores  and  burnished  pearls, 
Alarm  the  kingdom  with  their  gleaming  harness. 

All  tribes  and  spectral  hosts, 
All  shades  and  frowning  ghosts. 
All  mighty  phantoms  from  uie  Gulf's  deep  gorges 
Follow  the  kines  in  glimmering  multitude ; 
While  sayage  giants  of  the  Night's  old  brood 
In  pagan  mirth  toss  high  their  crackling  torches  I 

On  1  Lords  of  dark  Despair, 

Prince  of  the  Powers  or  air, 
Bear  your  broad  banners  through  the  constellations : 

And  all  ye  Stygian  hordes 

Wave  to  the  sides  your  swords ; 

Startle  with  warlike  signs  the  watching  nations  I 

March,  ye  mailed  multitudes,  across  the  deep ; 

Far  shine  the  battlements  on  Heaven's  steep ; 

Dare  ye  aeain,  fierce  thrones  and  scarlet  powers. 

Assail  with  Hell's  wild  host  those  crystal  towers  f 


Lxrswio  Vov  lInssz.xaBi.svs. 
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WOMAN     AND     FAME: 

A   STORT   OF   INNI8FIELD. 

BT   r.    B.   OVSKBWOOD. 

'Tbou  biflt  a  channid  cap,  O  Faxv  ! 

A  dnoght  that  numtlfls  high, 
And  aeema  to  lift  this  earthly  frame 
AbOTe  mortality.*  HaicAwa. 

Mike  host  of  the  Washington,  the  drowsy  little  inn  of  Innisfield,  was 
a  sad  illustration  of  the  cheer  afforded  by  his  larder.  The  model  inn- 
keeper  has  come  to  be  a  pretty  well-known  character ;  his  general  out- 
lines are  as  £uniliar  to  the  imagination  as  the  figure  of  Fabtaff.  He 
should  be  of  moderate  stature,  of  a  rotund  form,  with  easily  bending 
shoulders,  a  &ce  rosy  and  smiling,  a  mouth  suggestive  of  jmcy  sirloins 
and  delicate  pastry,  and  an  eye  sparkling  with  good-humor,  like  the  wine 
just  released  from  his  cobwebbed  bottles,  or,  tetotally  speaking,  like  the 
water  from  a  bright  mountain  spring.  But  Zebulon  Harwood  was  de- 
ficient in  nearly  all  these  particulars ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  a  marvel 
why  an  innate  sense  of  propriety  had  not  kept  him  out  of  the  profession. 
He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  whose  frame  seemed  wrought  of  iron  and 
whalebone,  with  none  of  the  cellular  tissue  to  give  symmetry  to  its  out- 
lines, or  to  cushion  its  angular  projections.  His  neck  was  lonff,  and,  as 
he  opened  and  shut  his  lank  jaws,  the  loose,  flabby  skin  beneaU^  seemed 
to  envelope  and  glide  over  a  bundle  of  knotted  cords.  Upon  his  prema- 
turely bald  head  rested  a  wig  of  a  faded  brown,  in  fine  contrast  with  the 
gray  eyebrows  that  bristled  above  his  small,  restless  eyes.  The  lean  and 
sanctimonious  looks  of  our  landlord  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  to 
a  traveler,  that  he  would  be  &r  surer  of  a  long  grace  and  a  round  bill, 
than  of  a  luxurious  entertainment  But  such  inferences  are  not  always 
as  oondusive  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Knight  and  Friar  Tuck. 

The  monotony  that  usually  pervaded  the  inn  was  enlivened,  one  fine 
evening  in  June,  by  the  arrival  of  a  passenger  in  the  weekly  mail,  who 
save  his  name  as  George  Greenleaf.  He  was  a  young  man,  neatly 
dressed,  of  quiet,  simple  manners,  and  with  an  unusual  weight  of  bag- 
gage. The  practised  eye  of  the  landlord  ran  over  these  indications  of  a 
well-fiUed  purse,  and  his  heart  warmed  somewhat  towards  his  guest  at 
once ;  but  he  rubbed  his  bony  hands,  and  moved  his  thin  lips  with  a 
quiet,  purring  satisfaction,  when  he  learned  that  the  new-comer  would 
probably  remain  a  month  or  two.  The  best  room  was  forthwith  pre- 
pared, and  the  guest  comfortably  installed  therein. 

By  the  south  window,  overlooking  the  street  and  the  river  beyond,  the 
stranger  sat  for  an  hour  before  breakfast  next  mominj^,  and  gazed  with 
rapt  attention  upon  the  beautiful  prospect  On  the  left,  a  row  of  majes- 
tic ehns,  fit  emblems  of  the  grave  and  sombre  generation  that  planted 
them,  overhung  the  green  avenue  to  the  church ;  and,  above  their  wav- 
ing, breezy  tops,  the  spire  with  its  burnished  vane  rose  resplendent  with 
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the  earliest  beams  of  the  sun.  To  the  right,  the  river  rolled  rapidly  awaj 
from  the  mill-wheel  amid  a  tangled  foliage  of  grape-vines,  ivy  and  alders. 
Beyond,  the  vast  form  of  the  south-western  hill,  covered  with  grazmg 
herds,  closed  upth)B  view;  and,  around  its  base,  on  the  extreme  right, 
the  river  lay  darkening  and  quiet,  as  though  recovering  its  eneigies  be- 
fore rushing  upon  a  new  labor  in  its  destmed  career.  The  birds  have 
always  loved  the  quiet  valley  and  the  beautiful  trees  of  Innisfield ;  and, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  murderous  customs  of  later  times,  they  daily 
gladdened  the  Itmdscape  with  their  vivacious  movements,  and  their  joy- 
ous, uninterrupted  song. 

The  stranger  had  never  beheld  a  (sArer  valley,  but  he  did  not  evince 
his  delight  in  words ;  he  was  content  to  gaze  in  silence.  The  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  morning  stole  into  his  heart,  like  the  dew  into  the  flower ; 
and  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  Nature  seemed  to  have  been  mirrored 
in  the  soul  of  her  fond  worshipper.  How  long  this  reverie  would  have 
lasted,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  was  soon  inteirupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  landlady,  who,  impatient  to  see  the  young  stranger,  had  herself 
oome,  as  a  mark  of  special  attention,  to  announce  breakfast.  She  was 
attired  in  a  morning-gown  of  calico,  (then  a  rare  luxury,)  and  her  head 
was  surmounted  by  an  indescribable  mass  of  folded,  yellow  batiste,  which 
she  probably  called  a  turban.  Her  face  had  nothing  remarkable,  except 
a  discoloration  of  the  upper  lip ;  and  her  voice,  never  very  musical,  per- 
haps, at  onoe  suggested  a  reason  for  the  yellow  hue,  for  its  tones  were  as 
thin,  and  as  destitute  of  any  natural  resonance,  as  those  of  a  cracked 
clarionet  It  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  host  and  hostess,  as  they  sat  at 
the  breakflEist  table,  to  satisfy  their  guest  as  to  the  question  of  supremacy. 
Incedo  fegina  was  plainly  implied  in  every  movement  of  the  stately  head, 
crowned  with  its  vast  yellow  burden.  The  soft  and  pifiectionate  terms  of 
speech  she  employed,  were  as  thin  a  covering  for  their  imperious  meaning, 
as  was  the  gauinr  batiste  for  the  silvery  hairs  underneath  its  ample  folds. 

The  table  and  its  appendages  were  neat,  and  the  breakfast  excellent 
Mr.  Qreenleaf  conversed  with  easy  politeness  upon  the  common  topics  of 
the  day ;  but  he  parried  with  a  auiet  address  the  attempts  of  the  curious 
landlady  to  learn  something  of  nis  errand  into  such  a  secluded  village. 
After  breakfest  he  walked  out  with  a  knapsack  or  travelling  portrfolio,  and 
remained  until  dinner.  In  the  evening  he  again  took  his  solitary  ramble. 
A  month  passed,  and  he  continued  in  the  same  daily  custom.  Mean- 
while the  hostess  and  other  villagers  were  consumed  with  the  desire  of 
penetrating  the  supposed  mystery  of  the  stranger's  life ;  yet  such  was 
the  manly  simphcity  of  his  manners,  joined  with  a  hardly  perceptible 
reserve — a  reserve  that  inspired  respect  rather  than  awakened  suspi- 
cion— that  all  who  came  within  the  charmed  circle  which  surrounded 
him,  though  baffled  in  their  curiosity,  instinctively  yielded  their  homage, 
as  to  a  superior  being. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  elms  on  the  western  border  of  the  conomon 
stood  a  large  old  house,  once  painted  cream  color,  but,  at  the  date  of  this 
sketch,  turned  by  mould  and  moss  to  a  dingy  brown.  In  front,  the  slope 
was  easy  to  the  placid  pond  above  the  mill,  and  in  the  rear,  a  tasteml 
garden  extended  a  short  distance  up  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  village 
on  the  north.    Here  dwelt  the  school-master,  a  grave  widower  of  fifty. 
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and  his  only  daughter.  The  school-house  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
common,  just  beyond  the  churchy  whose  new  spire  showed  so  fairly 
among  the  dense  foliage.  This  dwelling-house,  with  a  few  acres  of 
smooth  meadow  adjacent  to  the  village,  were  the  sole  property  of  the 
school-master,  and  of  that  he  was  merely '  tenant  by  courtesy,'  in  the  jar- 
gon of  the  lawyen.  The  labor  of  the  summer  sufficed  to  gather  a  sup- 
ply of  the  oidinanr  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  to  eke  out  this  finigal  income, 
the  scanty  pay  of  a  village  teacher  in  early  times  was  his  sole  depend- 
ence. 

The  villagers  knew  the  good  school-master's  name  to  be  Augustus  Lee ; 
they  knew  he  was  a  faitmul  and  kind  dominie,  and  that  no  man  ever 
doated  upon  a  daughter  more  tenderly  than  he  upon  his  darling  Alice. 
Some  had  seen  the  ponderous  books  and  the  mysterious  instruments  that 
filled  the  carious  oaken  secretaries  in  the  master's  libraiy ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  some  among  the  rude  and  uninformed,  to  whom  such 
black-letter  folios  and  uncanny  apparatus,  gathered  in  a  sombre  apart- 
ment, earned  an  ill-defined  and  secret  awe.  Nor  were  such  vague  tenors 
likely  to  be  at  all  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  the  sbill  which 
always  rested  on  an  antique  cabinet,  and,  with  sternly  clenched  teeth  and 
hollow  eyes,  seemed  striving  to  stare  the  beholder  to  stone.  But  none 
of  the  people,  whether  more  or  less  intimate,  seemed  to  recognize  the 
rare  intellect,  the  original  genius,  which  was  doomed  to  the  daily  drudgery 
of  the  village  school. 

Alice,  the  scholar's  bright-eyed  daughter,  motherless  from  in&ncy,  had 
received  a  father's  care  only ;  and  how  faithfully  he  had  discharged  his 
duty,  only  the  self^lenial,  the  toil,  and  the  almost  feminine  solicitude  of 
fifteen  years  could  witness.  With  a  vigorous  physical  system,  developed 
by  habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  with  fine  native  talents,  trained 
suid  expanded  by  constant  contact  with  her  father's  superior  intellect ; 
with  a  soul  of  tenderness  and  sensibility ;  and  wit^  a  rare  symmetry  of 
features,  to  which  her  physical  and  mental  culture  gave  at  once  the  glow 
of  perfect  health,  and  an  air  of  intelligence  and  ffrace ;  with  such  ad- 
vantages of  person  and  education,  no  wonder  that  me  orphan,  AHce  Lee, 
was  the  favorite  of  all  the  good  matrons  in  the  village,  or  that  her  father 
was  so  often  seen  regarding  her  with  a  look  of  unutterable  pride  and 
affection. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  most  school-girls  were  toiling  over  arith- 
metic, embroidering  tiresome  'samplers,'  or  vainly  wrestling  with  the 
construction  of  obdurate  sentences,  the  scholar's  daughter,  already  versed 
in  the  principles  of  mathematics,  and  familiar  to  a  considerable  ext^t 
with  the  ancient  languages,  was  a  companion  in  his  daily  studies,  and 
dirank  not  from  the  abstruse  theories  of  the  schoolmen,  nor  from  the 
conflicting  commentaries  upon  the  classics  and  the  Scriptures.  But  with 
die  maturity  of  coming  womanhood  was  blended  the  playful  grace  of 
the  child ;  and,  when  at  evening  the  books  were  restored  to  their  ancient 
cases,  her  buoyant  spirits  would  break  forth  in  the  merriest  laughs  and 
the  fondest  endearments.  If  an  angel  had  looked  in  at  those  antique 
windows,  during  such  a  time  of  recreation,  it  could  not  have  been  with- 
out delidit  Nay,  it  seemed,  as  the  flickering  light  played  on  the  serene 
&ce  ofFlato  and  the  stem  features  of  Demosthenes,  that  even  the  silex;' 
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marble  broke  into  smiles  while  looking  down  upon'  a  scholar  so 
blest 

But,  though  the  orphan  was  rich  in  the  treasures  of  learning,  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  tree  of  good  and  evil,  she  knew  noth- 
ing. Taught  only  the  pure  precepts  of  philosophy,  and  the  perfect  law 
of  love,  she  was  child-like  in  her  tnistmlness,  and  ignorant  of  the  evil 
that  so  often  gnaws  at  the  core  of  the  fairest  seeming  character.  Into 
her  own  heart  she  looked,  as  into  the  placid  face  of  the  village  pond ;  all 
was  clear  and  bright,  and  heaven  lay  mirrored  there  in  unruffled  beauty. 
The  storm  had  never  yet  swept  over  it,  to  break  its  tranquillity,  and  to 
arouse  the  unsuspected  tides  of  passion  beneath  its  fair  surface. 

A  bold  rock  projects  over  the  mountain  side,  from  which  nearly  the 
whole  village  of  Innisfield  is  visible.  Below,  the  forest  had  been  par- 
tially clear^  so  that  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  view.  Alice  often 
ramoled  over  the  mountain  in  search  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  gather  the 
twigs  of  the  fragrant  birch  and  the  young  roots  of  the  aromatic  sassafras. 
One  afternoon  she  took  her  accustomed  stroll,  and,  descending  from  the 
summit  a  short  distance  to  the  overhan^ng  rock,  stood  gazmg  at  the 
familiar  scene  below.  The  sim  was  about  setting,  and  the  long  shadows 
of  the  trees  were  reflected  in  the  pond,  as  though  to  adorn  a  nether  land- 
scape. Not  a  breeze  was  in  motion ;  the  man-like  vane  rested  from  its 
weary  evolutions,  and  glowed  with  a  richer  light  as  the  sun  drew  near 
the  golden  gates  of  the  west  The  beautiful  valley !  The  sketcher  can- 
not by  word-painting  depict  its  dreamy  repose ;  it  must  be  portrayed  by 
a  true  artist ;  his  pradised  hand  alone,  obedient  to  the  sense  of  beauty 
in  the  soul,  may  reproduce  the  picturesque  scene  over  which  Alice 
hung. 

And  it  was  reproduced.  Just  at  her  right  hand,  seated  under  a  clump 
of  shrub  oaks,  was  a  painter  with  an  open  port-folio,  busily  touching  an 
exquisite  picture  of  th|  valley.  It  was  the  new-comer  at  the  village  inn, 
George  Greenleaf.    So  light  were  the  footsteps  of  Alice,  and  so  com- 

Eletely  absorbed  was  the  artist  with  his  work,  that  he  had  not  observed 
er  until  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  she  chanced  to  look 
at  the  picture.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  at  first  would  have  concealed 
his  work.  He  had  efiectually  shunned  observation  for  a  month,  and 
would  have  gladly  departed  unknown  as  he  came.  But  an  impulse, 
which  he  did  not  stop  to  question  or  analyze,  stayed  his  hand,  and  the 
picture  still  lay  upon  the  rude,  extempore  easel.  It  would  seem  that  we 
are  often  the  quiet  instruments,  rather  than  the  arbiters  of  our  fate ;  that 
we  are  the  recipients  of  an  occult  and  overmastering  influence,  before 
which  pride  and  resolution  vanish,  and  the  soul  yields  without  question. 

*  I  'm  glad  you  are  a  pamter,'  said  Alice,  with  unaffected  simplicity. 

*  And  why ! '  asked  Greenleafl 

*  Because  this  is  a  glorious  prospect,  and  I  have  always  wanted  to  see 
it  feirly  drawn.' 

*But  that  is  not  quite  to  the  point  You  say  you  are  glad  that  /am 
a  painter.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  telling,  perhaps,  but  there  are  people  who  think 
that  all  they  do  n't  fully  know  must  be  wrong !  Some  of  th^n  have 
wondered  at  your  stopping  so  long  in  this  little  village ;  and  a  few  super- 
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idtioiis  folks  shake  their  heads  doubtfollj,  when  they  see  you  go  into  the 

woods  every  day  with  your  satchel.* 
'  Do  they,  indeed  ?    But  you  wander  here  alone,  it  seems.' 
'Me! — I  love  the  woods.   *I  feel  a  new  life  under  these  grand  oaks 

and  solemn-whispering  pines.    I  talk  to  them,  and  they  seem  to  answer 

me,  and  wave  all  their  green  tops  over  me  in  gladness.' 

*  Why,  you  talk  like  an  angel  1 ' 

'  No ;  angels  do  not  talk  to  men,  as  they  once  did.  Father  says  they 
may,  perhaps,  visit  us  again,  if  our  lives  are  pure  *ud  our  souls  trana^ 
parent.' 

Gre^leaf  felt  lebuked.  Here  was  a  maiden,  nearly  come  to  woman- 
hood, who  did  not  know  what  flattery  meant  He  turned  his  picture 
toward  her. 

*  How  do  you  like  it  ? '  «ud  he 

*It  is  beautiful ;  thd  church,  the  river,  the  trees,  hills ;  all  but  the  sun- 
set You  have  not  painted  those  great  rose-colored  clouds,  nor  those  bars 
of  crimson,  edged  with  gold,  nor  tie  amber  hues  of  the  sky  above  them.' 


I  suspect,  have  been  long  ago  frightened  away  by  our  rough  wood-chop- 
poB.  I  have  never  met  one,  though  I  used  to  call  them  till  the  echoes 
rang  again.' 

Thinking  she  had  talked  quite  long  enough  with  a  stranger,  she  turned 
to  leave,  but  stopped  as  he  spoke  again. 

*  In  finishing  wis  sketch,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  peculiar  vane  on 
the  church-spire.    How  came  it  to  be  of  such  a  shape  t 

*  You  will  but  laugh  if  I  tell  you.' 

'How  so?  Was  it  the  master-piece  of  some  rustic  blacksmith,  who 
strove  to  forge  out  an  immortality  for  himself  on  his  sounding  anvU  t ' 

'  No ;  at  least,  I  do  not  know  who  made  it  It  is  but  a  few  yean 
once  it  was  put  up :  I  remember  the  day.  A  stranger  brought  the  vane, 
and  gave  it  to  the  chiurch.  He  affected  some  mystery  about  his  move- 
ments ;  and  his  singular  air,  the  unusual  shape  of  the  vane,  and  its  honid 
creaking,  all  gave  rise  to  some  odd  conjectures  among  our  old  people.' 

*  And  pray,  what  may  they  be  ? ' 

•Why,  some  people  pretend  to  believe  that  the  *  arch-enemy'  brought 
oar  former  wicked  minister,  and  put  him  on  the  pivot  for  a  vane,  that  he 
may  swing  over  the  church  whicn  he  profaned  as  long  as  it  stands.' 

'  And  I  suppose  there  are  a  plenty  of  old  women  who  have  seen  him 
sqoirm  on  stormy  nights,  when  witches  and  other  wild  fowl  are  sailmg 
aboutl' 

*0h,  yes,  such  stories  are  current  here.' 

'  Capital  I  1 11  paint  the  steeple  in  a  storm,  with  all  due  adornments. 
Thank  you  for  the  story.  Do  n't  mention  my  profession  to  any  but  your 
fiither.' 

It  was  nearly  night,  and  thepainter  returned  home  with  an  exhilarated 
poke  and  a  bounmng  step,  llie  rustic  legend,  or  some  other  subtle  in- 
flaence,  kept  his  mind  fixed  upon  the  unlooked-for  interview  with  the 
maiden.    With  the  first  dawn  ne  awoke ;  the  accessories  of  the  picture 
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had  been  planned  duiing  deep,  and  with  a  few  rapid  strokes,  the  spire, 
with  the  struggling  man  impaled  on  it,  with  witches,  bats,  and  divers 
other  fearful  shapes  around  it,  and  with  clouds  as  wild  as  the  dishevelled 
locks  of  the  storm-king  sweeping  over  it;  was  boldly  and  powerfully 
depicted. 

One  evening,  not  long  after,  when  the  children  came  down  the  street 
rejoicing  from  school,  the  painter  took  his  picture  of  the  spire,  and  his 
sketch  of  the  vUlajje,  and  walked  toward  the  school-master's  house.  Mr. 
Lee  was  sitting  uhcJ^r  the  great  elm,  and  his  daughter,  as  usual,  was  by 
his  side.  At  Greenleaf 's  approach,  she  rose  gracefully  and  without  em- 
barrassment, and  bade  him  welcome.  Her  father  had  heard  of  their 
chance  meeting  with  some  secret  regret,  but  a  glance  at  the  open  and 
ingenuous  &ce  of  his  visitor  reassured  him,  and,  at  his  bidding,  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  entered  the  house.  The  pictures  were  first  admired,  for  Alice  remem- 
bered the  painter's  promise,  and  prevail<jd  on  him  to  open  his  port-folio 
at  once.  In  a  few  minutes,  conversation  was  in  rapid  progress.  Such 
men  as  Augustus  Lee  and  George  Greenleaf  could  not  meet  without 
creating  a  strong  mutual  interest  Their  minds  were  cast  in  different 
moulds ;  stiD,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  detennine  which  was  the  superior 
in  natural  ffifts.  Lee  was  profoundly  learned ;  the  painter's  information, 
though  perhaps  as  varied,  was  not  as  minute  and  accurate.  The  one  had 
devoted  himself  to  books,  the  other  was  a  student  of  Nature,  and  her 
fflorious  beauty  had  filled  his  soul  as  with  a  visible  presence.  Thus  finely 
balanced  in  their  organizations,  the  new  friends  conversed  AmtH  a  late 
hour,  each  separating  with  a  cordial  regard.  Alice,  as  was  her  custom 
when  her  father  had  visitors,  listened  with  eager  attention,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation. 

A  change,  hardly  perceptible  to  himself,  came  over  the  painter.  His 
tasie  for  fetching  landscapes  began  to  lose  its  exquisite  relish.  The 
woods  were  not  less  beautiful  to  his  eye,  nor  their  mystical  influences  l^s 
potent  over  his  soul.  The  skies  still  hung  with  changeless  beauty  over 
the  valley ;  and  the  pomp  of  morning,  and  the  Assyrian  splendors  of 
evening,  still  touched  me  hidden  springs  of  poetry ;  so  that  the  fiill  heart 
had  but  to  speak,  and  its  glowing  Noughts,  hke  molten  glass,  would 
have  issued,  to  be  crystalized  in  forms  of  perennial  grace. 

But  the  children  of  art,  in  all  their  various  spheres,  are  haunted  by  a 
vague  sense  of  the  unattained.  The  '  vision '  is  glorious,  but  for  its  per- 
fect representation  the  *  faculty'  is  not  often  completely  *  divine,'  Years 
before,  forms  of  beauty  had  hovered  over  the  painter  in  his  earliest  attempts 
in  his  art ;  but  their  changefiil,  evanescent  images,  had  always  eluded  his 
grasp.  liiey  seemed  to  allure  him  with  graceful  smiles,  and  then  dis- 
solve into  air ;  he  could  not  reproduce  them  upon  his  canvas.  Weary 
with  fruitless  efforts  to  arrest  and  embody  these  subtle  and  enchanting 
eidola^  he  tamed  to  the  more  tangible  charms  of  nature ;  and  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  sketching  actual  scenes,  strove  to  foiget  the  opal-hued  dreams 
that  had  mocked  him.  Now,  however,  the  visions  of  former  days  returned 
with  an  unwonted  vividness ;  they  hung  over  his  pillow  by  night,  and 
the  glare  of  day  did  not  dissipate  them.  Bright  eyes  looked  at  him  from 
every  flower ;  and  if  he  turned  to  the  skies,  forms  of  ethereal  grace  bent 
over  him  from  every  summer  cloud.    Impelled  by  a  new  and  unaccount- 
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aUe  enthusiasm,  he  took  his  implements,  and  upon  a  piece  of  canvas  he 
had  prepared  for  a  -new  from  Holjoke,  not  many  miles  distant,  he  com- 
menced ihe  head  of  a  Madonna.  The  child  who  first  sees  the  Imes  made 
by  a  stick  of  phosphorus,  glowing  in  the  dark  upon  a  wall,  could  not  be 
more  surprised  than  was  Greenleaf  with  the  outlines  which  his  rapid 
pencil  had  traced.  As  the  thoughtful  features  of  the  Virgin  Mother  were 
brcHight  out,  stroke  by  stroke,  the  canvas  seemed  instmct  with  life.  The 
picture  r^arded  him  almost  like  a  human  soul,  with  its  calm  eyes  and 
open  brow.  It  seemed  to  Greenleaf  that  he  had  evoked  a  spirit,  and 
that  its  impalpable  presence  was  now  made  manifest  in  the  form  he  had 
created.  The  day  passed,  the  village  bustled  through  its  usual  routine, 
and  the  painter  yet  stood  before  his  easel,  still  fixed,  as  by  fiascination, 
upon  the  marvellous  beauty  of  that  face,  whose  spell  had  scarcely  less  of 
awe  than  of  gladness  for  lum,  now  that  twilight  gradually  stole  mto  the 
apartment  Duskier  still  grew  the  shadows,  and  the  painter  yet  gazed ; 
and  it  was  not  imtil  night  fell,  wrapping  all  objects  in  indistmguishable 
gloom,  that  he  awoke  from  his  reverie,  remembered  the  long  hours  of 
labor,  and  was  conscious  of  the  prostration  that  always  follows  a  season 
of  protracted  excitement 

The  painter  was  now  in  a  new  world.  Satisfied  hitherto  with  delinea- 
tions of  picturesque  scenery,  such  as  Innisfield  and  its  vicinity  afibrded, 
he  now  remained  in  his  chamber,  and  exulted  in  his  newly-foimd  powers. 
When  the  devotee  first  lifts  his  eyes  imder  the  lofty  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
he  is  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  vastness,  and  is  lost  in  the  unimagined 
wealth  of  architecture  around ;  but  his  soul,  if  he  be  a  true  man,  soon 
expands  and  fills  the  great  temple,  as  though  it  were  to  be  the  place  of 
his  daily  abode.  Greenleaf  began  at  once  to  turn  his  thoughts  back- 
ward to  the  great  artists,  whose  fame  had  before  appeared  to  him  like 
the  radiance  of  the  inaccessible  stars.  Now,  in  the  exultmg  confidence 
of  youth,  they  seemed  his  brethren ;  he  would  clasp  their  hands,  and 
claim  a  place  in  their  immortal  circle.  Greenleaf 's  knowledge  of  art  as 
daived  from  the  study  of  great  works  was  not  very  extensive.  The 
country  had  not  then  a  reputable  gallery,  and  pictures  in  private  col- 
lections are  rarely  accessible  to  young  artists.  The  world-renowned  gal- 
leries of  Florence  and  of  the  Vatican  now  contained  for  our  painter  more 
attractions  than  the  treasures  of  Aladdin's  cave.  The  thought  came  in- 
stantly ;  he  would  visit  Italy.  He  would  give  the  fullest  development  to 
his  powers,  by  the  immediate  contact  of  genius.  He  would  study  the 
great  masters,  and  who  could  say  how  far  meir  transatlantic  pupil  would 
be  ultimately  surpassed  ?  The  idea  shot  a  fiery  exhilaration  along  his 
nerves;  and  under  its  infiuence  every  glimpse  of  the  glorious  future 
brought  a  subtle  and  delicious  joy.  Italy!  Italy  1 — he  would  see  Italy! 
And  he  walked  ihe  room  with  an  elastic  step,  his  right  hand  brandishing 
a  brush,  his  hair  and  apparel  uncared  for,  and  his  eye  glowing  wit)^  a 
preternatural  light  In  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  yellow  turban  was  revved  in  its  full  proportions.  The  good 
landlady,  surprised  at  the  wild  expression  of  her  hitherto  gentle  boarder, 
at  his  nirious  gestures,  and  at  the  many  faces  which  now  regarded  her 
from  the  walls  around,  could  do  nothing  more  than  star^ ;  for  her  <xie 
haiir|  irta  engaged  in  slipping  her  snuflf-l^x  under  her  check  apron,  while 
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the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  other  were  arched  together  agnificantiy,  and 
arrested  half  way  to  her  noee.    But  words  soon  canie^ 

'  Bless  me^  Mr.  Greenlea^  I  thought  jou  might  be  sick !  I  rapped  and 
rapped:  and  then,  think-says-I,  I  11  jest  look  in,  for  maby  you  might 
be  sufFerin'.' 

The  thumb  and  finger  were  here  elevated  to  the  right  position,  and 
relieved  of  their  burden :  the  check  apron  followed,  and  duly  removed 
from  the  lip  whatever  Med  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  powerful  nasal 
current 

The  painter  looked  down  from  the  ceiling.  Raphael  was  no  longer 
there,  nor  Titian ;  tiie  glorious  company  had  vanished.  St  Peter's  dome 
no  longer  rose  in  the  distance;  and  instead  of  the  warm  tints  of  an 
Italian  landscape,  the  dear,  bright  atmosphere  of  New-England  encircled 
him.  He  looked  around  tiie  room,  and  his  pictures,  Sybils,  Madonnas, 
Nymphs,  Graces,  were  all  disenchanted ;  although  far  excelling  in  merit 
any  of  his  previous  productions,  yet  how  far  were  they  below  nis  ideal ! 
He  had  descended  from  the  clouds,  and  stood  once  more  upon  the  earth, 
without  being  conscious  of  the  agency  that  had  transported  him.  Ihiring 
this  process,  which  took  somewhat  longer  than  the  time  usually  allotted 
for  making  a  reply  to  a  civil  question,  the  good  woman  inwardly  won- 
dered whether  he  were  not  becoming  demented.  When,  at  last,  he  per- 
ceived his  hostess,  scarcely  attempting  to  conceal  her  astonishment,  he 
blushed,  stammered,  and  was  only  relieved  by  her  kindly  garrulity. 

'  Would  he  have  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  glass  of  wine  9 ' 

•  Neither :  he  was  quite  well.' 

After  a  period,  mutual  confidence  was  restored,  and  the  landlady  made 
a  tour  of  the  room,  inquiring  with  a  pleased  curiosity  concerning  the  pic- 
tures, which  had  been  dashed  ofi"  the  last  week  as  rapidly  as  though  they 
had  been  so  many  tavern-signs.  Greenleaf  attempted  to  comply ;  but 
his  explanations  drew  in  so  much  of  heathen  mythology  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Catholic  tradition  on  the  other,  that  between  3iem  both  the  good 
woman  was  completely  confounded.  It  was  the  first  time  these  classic 
stores  had  been  opened  to  her,  and  her  suspicions  of  the  painter's  sanity 
were  by  no  means  lulled  as  she  listened  to  what  seemed  his  improbable 
stories.  But  a  bright  idea  struck  her,  and  with  the  kindly  instincts  of 
her  sex,  she  hastened  to  impart  it 

'  But  if  these  picters,  Mr.  Greenleaf^  are  all  for  different  folks,  as  you 
say,  why  upon  airth  did  you  paint  'em  all  so  much  alike  ?  That  gal 
now,  (whose  clothes  you  are  ^ing  to  paint  bime-by,  I  hope,)  is  jest  for 
all  this  world  like  Alice  Lee ;  jest  so  pretty  and  kind  o'  modest-like.  And 
then  that  other  woman,  with  the  bright  ring  over  her  head,  jest  like  the 
bow  to  my  old  clash,  she  looks  like  her  too,  only  older,  and  more  sort  o* 
stiddy-like.  AH  on  'em  look  like  her.  Well,  I  have  my  'spicions.  You 
do  'i^t  need  no  medicine :  you  11  tough  it  out,  I  dare  say.' 

The  turban  waved  in  the  door^way  a  moment,  like  a  yellow  hoUy-hock 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  punter  was  left  alone. 

Was  the  painter's  mystery  solved)  Truly,  there  is  more  than  one 
secret  which  is  beyond  tiie  power  of  man  to  conceal  effectually,  at  least 
frt>m  woman.  The  world  has  neither  nook  nor  comer  where  a  man  may 
bestow  his  thought,  and  say  it  is  safe.    The  wind^  will  whisper  it;  the 
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trees  wHl  refuse  to  be  silent ;  echo  will  catch  the  name  that  fills  his  heart, 
while  it  yet  struggles  for  utterance.  But  most  of  all,  if  he  be  an  artist, 
the  works  of  his  hand  will  betray  him.  He  must  follow  the  inner  sense, 
for  he  cannot  paint  mechanically :  every  touch  will  be  eloquent,  so  that 
those  who  run  may  read. 

But  Greenleaf  had  been  occupied  by  influences,  effects,  and  had  not 
stopped  to  look  back  for  their  cause.  He  was  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  por- 
tray the  fair  shapes  that  once  came  only  to  mock  him ;  and  not  being^  in 
the  habit  of  any  rigid  introspection,  he  had  not  &thomed  the  obvious 
cause  of  his  unwonted  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The  truth  was  now  brought 
to  him  through  a  homely  medium,  but  it  struck  a  responsive  chord.  So 
true  is  it,  that  a  guess  at  a  venture  is  often  surer  than  the  subtlest  specu- 
lations of  the  metaphysician. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Greenleaf  took  his  accustomed  walk,  and,  in  return- 
ing at  dusk,  called  upon  his  friend  the  school-master.  His  heart  bounded 
AS  Alice  arose  to  greet  him ;  for  his  regard  for  her  had  gradually  strength- 
ened, until  now  it  seemed  to  control  every  impulse  of  his  being.  Still  ho 
maintained  a  firm  self-possession,  and  conversed  with  her  father  as  usual, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  eyes  wandered  occasionally.  Their 
conversation  turned  upon  the  causes  of  failure  and  success  in  life.  The 
nainter  listened  to  the  acute  reasoning  and  nice  distinctions  in  which  Mr. 
Lee's  mind  was  so  much  at  home,  and  as  he  heard,'  wondered  why  an 
intellect  at  once  so  subtle  and  so  comprehensive,  developed  by  the  most 
intense  study,  and  joined  to  a  fair  personal  appearance,  had  remained  in 
obscurity,  to  leave  no  impress  of  its  power  on  the  age.  With  as  much 
art  as  his  frank  and  ingenuous  nature  could  conmiand,  the  painter  led 
the  way  to  learn  something  of  his  friend's  history.  Mr.  Lee  seemed  com- 
municative, and  related  a  few  instances  of  his  life,  which  we  here  con- 
dense, retaining  the  form  of  the  first  person. 

'  I  have  had  just  what  advantages  my  own  labor  could  procure  for 
me.  How  well  I  have  improved  them,  it  matters  not  now  at  my  time 
of  life — only  to  remember !  During  the  year  or  two  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  colonies,  I  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  hearty  supporter  of  the 
people's  cause.  My  practice  was  respectable,  and  increasing.  To  satisfy  my 
restiess  temperament,  I  wrote  frequently — habitually,  I  might  say — and 
acquired,  perhaps,  some  point  and  vigor  in  style.  While  in  my  cham- 
ber, committing  to  paper  the  thoughts  that  burned  within  me  for  utter- 
ance, it  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  forum  I  might  give  at  least  as  fi^e  an 
expression  to  my  aspirations  for  freedom,  and  my  hopes  for  the  regener- 
ation of  the  world.  I  felt  an  ardor  that  promised  to  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties. This  inward  glow  I  thought  was  the  only  thing  requisite.  It  was 
a  great  mistake.  Demosthenes  had  as  fiery  a  soul,  conceptions  as  glow- 
ing, and  a  chain  of  logic  as  perfect,  in  his  own  mind,  when  he  was  hissed 
from  the  Athenian  stage,  as  when  afterward  he  shook  the  throne  of 
Macedon  by  his  denunciations.  Nothii^  but  laborious  practice  enabled 
him  to  grasp,  clothe  and  present  his  images,  and  to  follow  without  inter- 
ruption the  course  of  his  argument  I  failed,  as  you  might  suppose.  Men 
whose  reasoning  faculties  I  did  not  particularly  envy,  spoke  almost  nightly 
in  Faneuil  HaU,  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude  shook  the  walls  at 
every  p^od«    My  personal  mends  raised  a  feeble  complimentary  cheer 
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once  or  twice,  but  it  was  evident  that  I  had  no  hold  upon  the  populace. 
Either  my  notions  were  too  fine-drawn,  or  my  manner  felled  to  inspire 
enthusiasm.  The  inward  fervor,  and  its  outward  sign,  are  not  always 
correlative.  While  full  of  feeling,  so  as  hardly  to  control  my  voice,  men 
.  thought  my  manner  cold.  The  sentiments  which  were  received  as  tame 
truisms  when  I  uttered  them,  though  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
clearly  heard,  were  greeted  with  tremendous  shouts  when  repeated  by 
some  Boanerges.  The  groundlings,  as  well  as  some  others  who  ought  to 
know  better,  demand  that  a  passion  shall  be  torn  to  tatters ;  and  he  who 
fJEuls  to  minister  to  such  tastes  must  not  hope  to  become  a  popular  orator.' 

*  You  did  not  abandon  the  people's  cause  ? ' 

*  By  no  means.  I  resigned  myself  to  what  I  supposed  was  my  fate 
with  a  mute  despair.  My  dreams  were  dispelled ;  but,  concluding  that 
if  I  could  not  talk,  I  might  certainly  fight,  I  entered  the  army  as  a  private, 
and  served  four  years  in  various  capacities.  That  sword  yonder  has  the 
names  of  a  few  engagements  engraven  on  its  battered  blade.  At  last  I . 
received  a  severe  flesh-wound,  and  retired  from  the  service.  This  little 
hamlet  caught  my  attention  when  a  homeless  wanderer,  and  any  villager 
can  tell  you  my  brief  history  here.' 

Greenleaf  was  silent  and  pensive,  as  though  he  had  found  a  column 
with  its  sculptured  capital  prostrate  in  the  woods.  He  looked  down  the 
darkening  street,  while  the  school-master  sat  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and 
his  arm  around  his  only  daughter.  And  as  the  fond  father  looked  in  her 
lustrous  eyes,  beaming  on  him  with  afiection,  his  proud  yet  tremulous 
glance  seemed  to  say, '  Here  I  am  repaid  for  the  forsaken  world ! ' 

As  Greenleaf  walked  home,  he  could  not  conceal  fix)m  himself  the 
&ct,  that  he  loved  the  daughter  of  the  school-master  with  his  whole  soul. 
But  his  lips  at  least  had  never  betrayed  his  secret  to  her ;  their  inter- 
course had  been  fi'ank  and  unrestrained ;  and  he  would  not  have  wronged 
the  trusting  father  by  seeking  to  win  the  sole  object  of  his  affection,  with- 
out his  free  consent.  The  painter  had  counted  upon  raising  money  by 
the  sale  of  his  pictures  (when  transferred  from  his  paste-board  sketches) 
in  New-York  and  London,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Rome ;  but,  if 
he  now  yielded  to  the  current  of  his  present  impulses,  that  course  was 
plainly  impossible ;  for  he  was  poor,  as  the  world  rates  poverty,  and  the 
school-master  was  far  from  being  rich.  It  was  the  turning-point  of  his 
life.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  goal  of  his  ambition ;  on  the  other,  the 
object  of  his  love ;  Italy  and  a  hope  for  immortality,  or  a  quiet  home 
and  a  peerless  wife.  While  occupied  with  his  pictures,  or  while  readii^ 
the  triumphs  of  the  great  masters  of  his  art,  his  soul  was  consumed  with 
the  desire  to  follow  their  brilliant  career ;  and  he  seemed  to  spurn  the 
time  and  the  toil  that  must  intervene  between  the  new  world  and  the 
classic  ground  whither  his  aspirations  tended.  But  one  glimpse  of  AJice 
Lee  was  sufficient  to  overset  his  ambition  and  its  amdhary  philosophjr ; 
and,  in  room  of  his  dreams  of  fame,  came  the  vision  of  a  fair  rustic 
Eden,  of  which  she  was  ever  the  enchanting  Eve. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Greenleaf  was  still  between  contending  influences ; 
but  such  a  strife  could  not  be  long  protracted ;  circumstances  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  act,  and  to  decide  his  destiay.  Mrs.  Harwood,  the  land- 
lady, had  always  scorned  the  character  of  being  a  gossip ;  '  She  had  no 
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tal€8  to  tell  of  her  gaests,  not  she ;  she  had  two  daughtas,  likely  gak, 
and  she  would  n^t  like  to  hear  them  talked  about'  Such  common-places, 
with  the  air  of  mystery  which  some  women  like  to  affect,  the  significant 
nods,  the  manner  which  says  so  plainly,  '  I  could  if  I  chose ;  I  know 
more  than  I  care  to  tell : '  all  these  were  sufficient  for  a  circle  whose 
smallest  actions  were  under  a  vigilant  mutual  inspection.  The  stranger's 
visits  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lee  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  well  known ; 
and  the  mpterious  airs  of  the  landlady  furnished  a  foundation  for  vari- 
ous edifying  rumors.  This  idle  gossip  soon  reached  the  painter  throu^rh 
Zebulon,  the  landlord.  His  determination  was  speedily  formed;  he 
would  go  at  once.  Other  motives  coincided ;  for  summer  was  now  nearly 
spent,  and  there  would  not  be  more  than  time  enough  to  prepare  for  the 
voyage ;  a  matter  of  far  greater  consequence  half  a  century  ago,  dear 
reader,  than  a  trip  in  one  of  Collinses  steam-ships  at  this  day. 

Wishing  to  give  a  few  more  touches  to  his  sketch  of  the  village,  Green- 
leaf  walked  up  the  hill  one  afternoon,  and  approached  his  accustomed 
resting-place.  But  he  was  not  alone.  Alice  had>  preceded  him  only  by 
an  hour,  and  was  seated  under  an  oak  near  by,  reading.  Their  surprise 
was  mutual  as  he  approached.  After  a  few  words  of  conversation,  he 
sat  down  to  his  task.  Alice  was  seated  a  few  feet  behind  him,  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  Men  tree,  so  that  she  could  look  over  his  shoulder ;  and  if 
he  failed  in  making  a  correct  transcript  of  the  scene,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  his  bounding  pulse  and  tense  nerves,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  UiB  landscape.  A  hundred  times  a  torrent  of  words  was 
ready  to  escape  from  his  lips ;  but  he  heroically  resolved  to  conquer 
himself;  and  he  continued  to  talk,  as  calmly,  to  outward  appearance,  as 
usual,  although  his  whole  soul  was  rent  by  the  strife  within.  The  sketch 
was  finished ;  still  he  remained  rooted  to  the  spot ;  and,  though  hourly 
and  momently  dooming  himself  to  exile,  a  joyous  thrill  ran  through 
every  fibre  as  the  music  of  her  voice  fell  upon  his  ear.  An  eagle  flew 
from  a  tree  near  by,  and  rose  with  a  majestic  sweep  to  the  clear  blue 
fields  of  the  upper  air.  At  the  rushing  sound  of  the  broad  wings,  Alice 
rose  and  pointed  to  the  receding  form. 

'  Look,  how  he  rises !  Like  the  strong  will  of  a  great  Soul  soaring 
above  difficulties,  or  like  a  genius  to  his  native  skies !' 

These  words  would  have  inspired  the  unhappy  painter  with  fresh 
courage,  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  lips  less  fair ;  the  hand,  too,  and 
extended  arm,  which  pointed  to  the  eagle,  were  so  exquisitely  moulded, 
that  the  painter  could  not  control  his  secret  admiration.  Catching  her 
hand,  that  he  might  look  upon  its  firalUess  proportions,  he  asked  her,  for 
a  feint,  if  she  hi^  faith  in  palmistry  ?  A  laughing  negative  was  the 
reply,  and  a  whole  row  of  pearls  was  displayed  before  the  wavering 
questioner,  now  fast  losing  his  courage.  After  finishing  his  examination, 
he  ran  through  the  usual  predictions  of  fortune-tellers,  and,  raising  the 
hand  to  his  lips,  *  The  witch's  usual  fee,  Alice,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  while 
his  heart  seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat  His  resolution  faltered :  Italy  was 
&r,  and  fiune  was  often  but  a  delusive  phantom ;  and  here  was  th^ 
woman  created  and  destined  for  him.  Should  he  resign  such  a  prize,  or 
even  a  hope  of  winning  it,  for  a  mere  dream  ?  A  moment  more,  and 
the  painter  had  been  lost    But  he  repressed  his  emotion  with  a  mighty 
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effort,  and  looked  up  to  the  skies  for  a  moment  of  self-possession.  The 
tide  of  passion  subsided,  and  the  full,  strong  current  of  his  native  eneigy 
rushed  m.  He  lost  not  a  moment,  but  arranged  his  port-folio,  and  de- 
scended the  hill  in  advance  of  his  companion. 

Not  daring  to  trust  himself  to  another  interview  with  Alice,  Greenleaf 
thought  it  best  to  call  at  once  and  take  leave  of  her  father,  before  her 
return.  The  painter's  hopes  and  desires  were  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Lee, 
but  the  latter  was  not  aware  that  his  young  friend's  departure  was  to  be 
so  speedy.  In  a  few  words,  Greenleaf  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  a  future  meeting  with  hope.  The  fervor  of 
his  manner  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Lee ;  but,  if  the  father  divined  the 
secret  cause,  he  kept  his  own  counsel. 

By  the  mail,  whose  weekly  trip  occurred  the  next  day,  George  Green- 
leaf left  Innisfield,  with  totally  new  aims,  and  with  brighter  hopes,  but 
vet  with  memories  whose  mmgled  delight  and  sorrow  only  he  could 
know.  The  necessary  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  he  set  sail  for 
Italy,  intending  to  be- absent  five  years.  With  high  hopes  he  set  forth ; 
the  world  was  all  before  him :  the  consciousness  of  undeveloped  powers 
stimulated  him ;  and  of  the  many  glorious  visions  of  the  future,  surely, 
all  could  not  prove  delusive. 

But  his  thoughts  were  by  no  means  so  buoyant,  when  adding  five 
years  to  the  age  of  Alice  Lee.  What  events,  natural  and  probable  in 
themselves,  but  terrible  and  unnamable  to  him,  might  not  occur  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one,  the  period  of  woman's  freshest  and  most  captivat- 
ing charms  ?  What  rustic  beaux  might  not  sub  for  the  hand  which  his 
lips  once  pressed ;  the  hand  now  perhaps  lost  to  him  for  ever !  He 
could  not  pursue  the  thought  farther ;  even  at  its  first  view,  his  spirits 
sank  like  the  barometer  before  the  storm.  But  the  vessel  heaved  steadily 
on,  and  the  intensity  of  the  painter's  feelings  soon  wore  off.  And  whether, 
like  most  men,  he  gradually  lost  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  maiden, 
the  first  sincere  object  of  his  love,  so  that  her  face  became  to  him  like  a 
cloudy,  indistinct  daguerreotype,  laid  by  in  some  foigotten  crypt;  or 
whether  he  ever  after  cherished  her  image,  as  the  lake  *'  bears  on  its 
breast  the  pictured  moon,  pearled  round  with  stars,'  and  trusted  to  his 
pure  and  loyal  faith  to  preserve  the  power  in  his  art  which  it  had  brought 
him — let  the  future  say :  i^  perchance,  I,  or  some  other,  shall  trace  his 
fiirther  progress  in  life. 

But  unless  some  romancer,  dear  reader,  shaU  enlighten  you  on  this 
point,  I  fear  greatly  it  will  remain  unwritten.  History  is  not  for  such 
matters ;  it  is  occupied  more  profitably  in  detailing  murders  at  whole- 
sale. And  though  the  wise  man  lonff  ago  said  that '  he  who  ruleth  his 
own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  takeu  a  city ; '  yet  while  successful 
besiegers,  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  down,  have  been  honored  with  the 
historian's  attention  and  the  world's  applause,  the  many  heroes,  victori- 
ous over  themselves,  are  passed  by  unnoticed. 

Was  Alice's  heart  meanwhile  untouched  ?  I  dare  not,  as  a  veracious 
chronicler  of  our  little  village,  undertake  to  assert  that  it  was  not  Still, 
if  her  bosom  had  throbbed  with  new  and  delightful  emotions,  she  hardly 
knew  why ;  and  her  maidenly  peace,  though  at  first  disturbed  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  her  friend,  soon  recoveied  its  wonted  placidity. 
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The  old  gentleman  continued  in  the  same  eyen  coone :  he  was  quiet 
and  happy,  for  gossip  had  nothing  whereon  to  feed ;  and,  that  annoj- 
anoe  ended,  the  world  had  not  a  sorrow  for  him.  Every  evening,  after 
his  labors  in  the  school,  or  on  his  little  farm,  he  sat  under  the  patriarchal 
elm,  or  by  the  blazing  fire  in  his  Ubrary,  and  his  bright^yed  daughter 
vas  never  away  from  his  side. 


OUR       PATHS       DIVIDE. 

All  things  are  changing;  eyen  thou  I 

I  fondly  hoped  we  might  elude 
The  pang  that  we  are  suiSering  now 

In  this  our  last  vicissitude, 
And  glide  apart  on  Life's  broad  sea, 
like  ships  at  night — unconsciously. 

I  knew  that,  woman  as  thou  art, 

A  tide  which  thou  couldst  ne'er  control 
Must  rise  upon  thy  maiden  heart, 

And  sweep  my  miage  from  thy  soul: 
As  weU  return  to  ocean's  strand, 
To  seek  one's  foot-prints  in  the  sand. 

Mine  was  a  passionate  good-will : 

And,  ever  waking  in  my  breast, 
I  felt  a  yearning  and  a  thrill. 

Which  mournfully  I  hushed  to  rest; 
For  the  frank  interest  in  thine  eyes, 
True  to  itseli^  ne'er  sought  disguise. 

When  I  was  sad  with  any  care, 

With  any  grie^  and  came  to  thee, 
Thou  wouidst  so  sorrowfully  share 

The  burden  which  was  laid  on  me, 
That  I  forgot  all  other  pain. 
To  soothe  and  make  thee  glad  again. 

And  when  I  strove  to  tell  thee  aught 

Beyond  the  reach  of  words,  thy  face 
Became  a  picture  of  my  thought, 

And  gave  the  shadow  life  and  grace : 
Until  its  beauty  seemed  to  be, 
That  it  was  listened  to  by  thee. 

With  an  increasing  tenderness, 

E'en  now  thy  spirit  seems  to  grieve. 
And  yainly  struggle  to  confess 

Tlie  change  itself  can  scarce  believe : 
Still  seeking,  by  some  gentle  art» 
To  teach  my  soul  that  we  must  part 

Thus,  while  a  warmth  from  earlier  days; 

Whose  brightness  we  should  else  forget, 
Is  lingering,  with  the  golden  haze 

Of  Indian  Summer,  round  us  yet : 
Our  paths  diyide,  and  leaye  the  scene 
We  trod  together,  ever  green!  jc  w. 
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LONELY        HOURB. 

How  Btill  and  cold  it  is  to-night  I 
The  moon  hath  hid  her  silver  light, 
But  all  the  starry  hosts  burn  bright 
From  east  to  west 

Now  from  the  lone  deserted  street 
There  comes  no  sound  of  busy  feet : 
The  crowds  that  here  bj  day  I  meet 
Are  gone  to  rest 

Ah!  what  a  change  the  Night  brings  on  I 
She  claims  all  Nature  for  her  own ; 
Nor  in  the  outward  world  alone 
We  feel  her  swaj. 

He  who  at  morn  in  eager  haste 
With  thronging  multitudes  here  pressed, 
NoWf  thoughtful,  o*er  a  gloomy  waste 
Pursues  his  way. 

Hark  I  throueh  the  still  and  wintry  air, 
A  sound  by  day  I  scarce  can  hear, 
Booms  o'er  the  darkness  loud  and  clear : 
The  clock  tolls  one ! 

And  answers  from  each  neighboring  bell 
From  tower  to  tower  in  chorus  swell, 
TUl  the  last  laggard  sounds  the  knell, 
And  all  are  done. 

Who  watches  o*er  the  slumberer's  bed» 
While  lies  at  rest  his  weary  head  f 
Is  it  the  man  whose  measured  tread 
I  hear  draw  night 

Oh !  no :  there  is  an  unseen  Power 
That  guards  the  still  unconscious  hour, 
And  while  Night's  shadows  o'er  us  lower, 
Stoops  from  on  high. 

Now,  looking  on  the  worlds  above. 
My  thoughts  in  paths  celestial  move, 
Musing  on  one  whom  still  I  love, 
Though  from  me  gone. 

I  think  how  glorious,  how  bright 
That  Cnr,  where  she  walks  in  light ; 
There  is  no  slumber,  there  no  night : 
Her  work  is  done  I 

Yet  was  she  once  a  pilgrim  here, 
Encompassed  by  eacn  earthly  care. 
Storms  swept  her  pathway :  bleak  and  drear, 
The  way  seemed  long. 
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But  on  «  dark  and  mifeTiiig  day, 
Ab  Bank  the  flesh  amidst  deoaj, 
Angels  her  spirit  bore  awaj 
To  join  their  song. 

She  spoke  not^  saw  not  as  she  passed: 
Death  had  so  dark  a  shadow  cast 
Orer  the  flickering  flame  at  last^ 
And  quenched  her  sight 

But  by  the  life  that  she  had  led. 
We  knew,  whUe  weeping  o'er  her  dead. 
When  the  sweet  spirit  from  us  fled. 
Whither  its  flight 

Not  that  she  sinless  lived,  or  won 
Salvation  hy  her  worka,    Alone^ 
Oh,  none  shall  stand  before  Tht  throne^ 
And  be  forgiren. 

Wrapt  in  GRaisys  righteousness^  bj  faith 
She  uved,  she  yield^  up  her  breath; 
In  Hue  she  triumphed  oyer  Deatl^ 
And  entered  Heayenl 
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*  Wb  btb  sach  stuff  as  dnBins  are  made  oC 
And  our  Uttie  lives  are  rouiided  with  a  tleep.' 

'  MoTHBo,'  said  Lottie  May,  *  my  head  aches,  and  feeLi  very,  very  wann. 
What  can  be  the  matter  ? ' 

*  You  are  feverish,  love,  and  require  rest' 

So  Mn.  May  gave  her  child  some  herb-tea,  and  placed  her  in  her  little 
bed. 

In  the  night,  the  modier  was  awakened  by  a  little  groan,  and  lay  and 
listened  half  unconsciously  for  a  few  moments ;  then  she  heard  the  groan 
again. 

'It*s  Lottie,'  she  said  to  herself;  and  springing  softly  from  her  bed,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  child,  she  stepped  to  the  side  of  its  bed  and  whia-^^ 
pered: 

'Lottie!' 

*  Is  that  you,  mother  ? ' 

'  What's  the  matter,  Lottie  ? ' 

*  My  head  hurts  me  a  little,  mother ; '  and  she  groaned  again  t»  A» 
cUsped  her  hot  hands  over  her  soft,  brown  hair.  *  Will  you  give>  me 
some  water,  mother  ? ' 

Mrs.  May's  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could  hardly  pour  out  the  watev; 
▼OL.  zxzix.  3 
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bat  Lottie  could  not  lift  herself  up  to  dzink  it^  and  the  mother  held  her; 
then  she  lit  the  ffas. 

'-My  QoD ! '  we  exclaimed  to  herself  as  she  saw  the  red  and  purple 
cheeks,  the  large  dark  eyes,  now  laiger  than  ever,  and  bloodshot;  Uie 
▼acant,  wild  look,  and  the  little  hancu  clasped  tightly  on  the  top  of  her 
head. 

'Lottiel  Lottiel  Charlotte!'  said  Mrs.  May;  bat  Lottie  did  not  an- 
swer for  some  moments ;  then  she  opened  her  eyes  suddenly,  more  widely 
4han  ever,  and  said : 

'Oh,  mother,  I've  seen  an  angel,  and  its  face  was  like  yours;  and 
there  were  two  greatwings,andgTory  all  round  it^  mother;  and  it  called, 
Lottie,  Lottie,  I^ttie.' 

Mrs.  May  trembled  again,  but  she  did  not  show  it^  or  change  her  coon* 
tenance  before  her  child. 

Then  she  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid,  and  told  her  to  call  John,  and 
send  him  for  Dr.  Mason  immediately ;  then  she  bathed  the  little  sufferer 
in  cold  water,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed  again  until  &e  Doctor  came. 
•  •  •  • 

'When  was  she  taken,  Mrs.  May  f '  said  Dr.  Mason. 
^  She  went  to  bed  feverish;  I  was  awakened  an  hour  ago  by  the  chikPs 
groans,  and  found  her  so.' 

*  What  have  vou  done ! ' 

*  Bathed  her  m  cold  water ;  that  is  all.' 

'AM  wrong,'  said  the  Doctor ;  and  he  felt  her  pulse,  gave  her  some 
calomel,  told  Um.  May  to  keep  her  very  warm,  and  the  windows  dosed, 
and  went  home  again,  wondering  why  people  would  get  sick  at  niffht, 
he  did  so  hate  ni^t-practice ;  or  if  they  must  be  sic]^  why  could  they 
not  widt  until  morning  to  be  treated. 

Lottie  lay  in  an  unquiet  doze,  and  Mrs.  May  sat  by  her  side  all  the 
long  night  Oh,  how  her  heart  yearned  for  her  child  I  and  she  prayed 
■ilently  that  the  flower  might  not  be  gathered  from  her ;  indeed,  she 
never  knew  how  much  she  loved  her  Httle  idol  until  now,  when  the 
shadow  of  Death  loomed  up  like  a  black  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  her 
imagination,  at  which  she  looked  with  sickening  anxiety.  Would  it 
bring  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  destrnction,  or  pass  on  with  but  a 
genial  shower,  leaving  fresh  greenness  and  life  in  its  path  f  Was  it  the 
shadow  of  Death,  or  did  the  all-devouring  tyrant  himself  hover  near  f 
And  she  grasped  the  child's  hand,  as  she  &ougfat  of  the  angel's  cal£mg, 
*  Lottie,  Lottie,  Lottie,'  as  if  she  would  so  keep  Heaven  from  taking  away 
her  treasure ;  and  in  the  long  night-watches  it  recurred  again  and  again ; 
and  each  time  her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  a  feeling  of  dread  and  awe  over- 
powered her,  and  a  tremor  passed  over  her  frs^e  like  the  feeling  from 
sudden  fright  in  the  darkness ;  yet  apart  from  her  child  there  was  no 
fear  in  that  mother's  heart :  she  felt  that  she  could  part  with  life  itself  to 
save  her  little  one. 

At  last  the  long,  weaiy,  desolate  night  had  ^ne,  and  the  sun  shone 
into  the  room  fitfully  as  tiie  clouds  passed  over  it 

Lottie  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  her  mother,  and  at  the  son- 
shine,  and  put  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
weak,  gentle  voice: 
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*  Wlutt'8  the  matter,  mother?  You  look  «o  sick  I  I'm  not  ill  now, 
moth^;  my  headache's  gone/  Then  she  looked  up  at  the  aun  again 
and  aaid:  'Mother,  I'll  get  up  now.'  The  mother's  heart  beat  wdly 
with  hope  as  she  spoke,  but  ^e  child  could  not  move. 

*  But,  mother,  I'm  better,  a  great  deal  better;  I'm  only  a  little  sick. 
Ejss  me,  mother.  I  saw  you  by  my  bed  last  night,  but  couldn't  spnk 
then.' 

She  breathed  haider  tern  the  effort  she  had  made,  and  lay  perfectly 
still,  except  her  large  eyes,  which  followed  every  movement  of  her  mother 
about  the  room. 

Then  Dr.  Jones  came,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  what  had  been 
done,  though  he  declined  interfering,  but  Mrs.  May  insisted,  and  called  in 
old  Dr.  Armour,  the  fnend  of  her  father's  youth  also ;  and  the  three  doc- 
ian  met  and  *  consulted '  about  the  poor  girL 

And  Lottie  was  sometimes  worse,  and  at  others  better ;  and  at  timea 
die  knew  no  one,  not  even  her  poor  mother.  It  almost  broke  her  heart 
to  see  the  child  stare  at  her  so  vacantly,  and  say  such  strange  things. 
Then  her  eyes  would  change,  and  she  would  look  up  in  her  mother's  face 
and  smile,  and  be  again  her  own  dear  Lottie. 

In  this  manner  two  solemn,  sad,  and  weary  days  of  hope  deferred 
passed  away,  and  Lottie  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

Mrs.  Mat  sat  by  the  side  of  her  sleeping  child  hour  after  hour,  and 
ffazed  at  the  shrunken  hands,  and  rough  crimson  cheeks,  and  listened  to 
her  deep  breathing,  every  breath  of  which  seemed  like  a  groan.  Oh, 
how  freely  would  she  have  given  her  life  to  bring  back  the  hue  of  health 
to  those  fevered  cheeks !  She  took  up  her  embroidery,  to  try  and  wile 
awav  an  hour  of  this  torturing  uncertainty,  but  ^e  needle  trembled  in 
her  hand,  for  the  work  itself  was  a  seat  for  Lottie's  little  chair ;  she  could 
not  make  a  stitch.  Then  she  took  up  her  favorite  author,  but  the  letters 
seemed  blurred ;  she  could  not  distinguish  a  word ;  her  pen  to  write,  but 
the  tears  fell  and  mixed  with  the  ink — emblem  of  her  fsst^coming  black 
despair.  Then  she  knelt  by  the  couch  of  her  child  to  pray,  but  she  couid 
not  ;^her  prayers  were  the  '  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered ; '  and  she 
arose  and  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  up  towards  the  sun,  but  there 
were  clouds  over  the  sky ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  clouds  over  the 
sunshine  always  now.  In  the  street  she  saw  Dr.  Jones'  and  Dr.  Mason's 
0gs  approaching ;  but  she  left  the  room,  for  she  began  to  lose  faith  in 
ttiem,  and  went  into  the  garden,  where  there  was  more  air  to  breathe ; 
she  sometimes  thought  she  would  choke  in  the  rooms,  they  seemed  so 
small  now. 

When  she  came  back.  Dr.  Armour  was  there  also. 

'Dr.  Armour,'  said  libs.  May,  with  an  appealing  yet  firm  look,  *  will 
my  child  die?' 

'  Heaven  grant  she  may  not  I ' 

'Doctor,  I  have  steeled  mv  heart  to  bear  even  her  death.  ^WUl  my 
fhUddief^  And  her  look  became  more  firm  and  grave,  but  she  held 
her  hand  tightly  over  her  heart 

'I  am  not  omniscient.  Madam ;  your  own  feelings  probably  tell  yoo 
as  much  aa  all  my  science  can.    I  fear  thi  war$L* 
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Mis.  May  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  fixed  and  vacant  stare,  and  moved 
slowly  forward  through  the  rooms.  She.  had  never  yet  in  her  heart 
thought  that  her  child  would  die ;  woman-Jike,  she  had  hoped  against 
hope.  For  a  moment  she  looked  round  vacantly ;  then  all  tne  scenes  of 
those  three  days  of  torture  crowded  to  her  brain ;  the  blood-shot  eyes,  the 
red,  furred  cheeks,  the  breathing  a  successicm  of  groans,  the  Doctoi's 
words,  his  look ;  and  then  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  her  brain 
passed  the  words, '  Lottie  must  die,*  and  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  she  came  to  herself^  she  was  on  her  bed,  and  Dr.  Armour  stand- 
ing by  her.  Recollection  returned,  and  she  said,  with  an  unnatural 
calmness  which  startled  him : 

*  Doctor,  is  my  child  dead  ? ' 

'  Not  yet    But  do  not  rise,  Madam,  you  are  too  weak*  * 

Mrs.  May  looked  at  him  with  a  siuprised  look,  then  rose  and  went  to 
her  child's  bed-side.  Lottie  knew  her  mother ;  and  when  Mr^  May  took 
her  hand,  she  felt  it  pulled  slightly,  and  bent  down  her  heitd  until  her  lips 
touched  those  of  her  child,  and  she  felt  them  move  a  little  to  ki^  her; 
then  she  tried  to  speak,  buc  could  not ;  and  the  mother  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  witli  glazed  eyes,  in  which  were  no  tears,  for  she  cou)d  not 
weep.  Oh,  how  she  wanted  to  weep,  but  could  not,  and  her  eyes  burned 
her  as  she  gazed  at  the  dying  girl.   . 

The  doctors  stood  round  in  silence,  for  they  knew  that  she  was  dying ; 
the  mother  bent  over  her  in  silence,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  dying ;  and 
the  child  gasped,  and  gaspod,and  a  slight  gurgle  was  heard  in  her  throat, 
and  she  lifted  her  hes^  suddenly,  and  said,  with  a  faint  voice,  ^  Mother  !* 
and  fell  back  on  the  pillow  quite  dead. 

'God  of  mercy,  help  me  to  bear  this  I'  said  Mrs.  May.  'Almightt 
Father,  help  me  to  bear  tliisf*  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  clasped  her 
hands  in  agony. 

The  doctors  slowly  and  silently  left  the  room,  and  went  down  stairs^ 
and  they  stepped  into  the  parlor,  and  shut  the  door  to  have  a  chat  before 
they  separated. 

Mrs.  May  started  suddenly  from  her  kneeling  position,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  her  child,  last  hope  of  her  heart,  last  link  that  bound  her  to 
earth ;  and  she  hurriedly  felt  her  feet,  hands,  heart,  and  put  her  ear  down 
to  the  still,  silent  lips,  then  glided  swiftly  and  noiselessly  down  stairs,  to 
the  back  parlor,  where  the  folding-doors  were  ajar. 

*  .  •  .  Lower  down ;  the  breathing  showed  that  I  was  afraid  we 
were  to  be  kept  up  all  night' 

*  I  think  you  gave  her  too  much  calomel,  Mason.* 

*  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit :  she  should  have  had  more  yesterday,  instead  of 
your  arsenic' 

*  Well,  well.    Curious  case.* 
'Very.* 

.  •  Gentlemen,'  said  the  old  gray-headed  Dr.  Armour,  who  had  wept  at 
the  death-bed,  and  had  not  spoken  before ;  *  gentlemen,  it  is  unprofes- 
sional for  me  to  say  so,  and  lata  in  life  to  acknowledge  it,  but  this  is  all 
wrong  somewhere.    The  child  should  not  have  died,  and  I  must    .    .    •' 
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Mrs.  liay  had  been  checked  by  the  tone  of  indifference,  almost  of  • 
levity,  of  the  fiist  speakers ;  now  she  threw  open  the  doors,  and  stood 
there,  drawn  to  her  full  height,  and  with  her  earnest  eyes  dilating,  with 
a  look  that  made  them  shrink  as  if  they  had  seen  a  spectre :  bat  she 
only  said : 

*  Heaven  help  ye,  gentlemen,  in  your  extreme  need.  Dr.  Armour,  for 
GoD*8  sake,  come  back  and  tell  me  if  the  child 's  dead  T 

They  returned,  but  the  corpse  was  growing  cold. 

Mrs.  May  clasped  her  hands  round  its  neck,  bent  her  head  over  its 
&ce,  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  there  she  sat  through  the 
hng  ni^t,  clinging  to  the  garment  that  had  held  her  Lottie. 

Mrs.  Mat  sat  by  the  little  coffin  that  contained  her  child's  form  She 
had  grown  much  older  in  the  two  long,  weary,  solemn  days  that  Lottie 
had  been  dead.  She  could  look  at  Uie  death-sleep,  and  the  littie  hands 
crossed  on  the  bosom,  and  the  closed  lids  over  those  dark,  expressive  eyes, 
and  place  fresh  roses,  and  geraniums,  and  heliotrope,  about  me  calm,  life- 
like corpse,  without  weeping  now ;  but  there  was  a  deep,  fixed,  almost 
stem  expression  of  grief  on  her  pale,  classic  face,  which  seemed  to  ask  no 
sympathy,  and  was  feeding  on  the  springs  of  her  own  life.  She  could 
not  pray  yet  Often  had  she  &llen  on  her  knees  since  the  little  one's 
last  faint  *  Mother ! '  but  no  utterance  followed,  for  her  heart  only  asked 
in  agony,  *Why,  oh,  why  had  He  taken  away  her  Lottie?'  And 
thoughts  high  and  deep  passed  through  her  mind,  of  time  and  space,  and 
heaven  and  immortality,  until  imagination  had  wandered  and  lost  itself 
in  the  dim  confines  which  separate  thought  from  the  impenetrable  mys- 
teries which  surround  us,  until  all  consciousness  of  time  and  space  in  her. 
present  life  were  lost ;  and  then  the  question  would  recur,  did  Hb  take 
her  away,  or  was  she  sent,  uncalled  from  the  earth,  by  unholy  errors,  by 
poisoning  drugs ;  and  she  shrank  from  the  question  shuddering. 

Carriage  after  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  the  rooms  were  filled  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  tiie  mourner  and  the  mourned,  and  a  solemn- 
looking  man  opened  the  Bible,  and  read, '  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! ' 
Then  he  said  many  beautiful  things  about  the  child,  which  he  had  known 
from  its  birth;  but  Mrs.  May  could  not  listen,  and,  sobbing  out  her 
anguish,  left  the  room :  for  why  had  He  taken  away  her  Lottie  ?  After 
the  ceremony  was  over,  she  returned,  and  stood  by  the  coffin,  and  looked 
at  her  child  for  the  last  time.  She  thought  of  all  her  grace  and  repose, 
even  amongst  her  littie  play-mates,  and  all  her  arch  and  winning  ways,  and 
hot  tears  fell  on  the  cold  form.  Then  they  closed  the  coffin,  and  placed 
it  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  May  alone ;  she  would  have  it  so.  They 
drove  slowly  down  Broadway,  and  Mrs.  May  v^as  startled  by  the  noise  c^ 
carts  and  omnibuses.  It  seemed  strange  that  they  drove  on  so  furiously 
while  Lottie  was  carried  by ;  and  crowds  of  people  lined  the  streets,  idl 
gay  and  unheeding.  Mrs.  May  drew  down  the  curtains,  and  hid  them 
from  her  sight  'fiey  passed  over  the  South  Ferry,  and  so  on  to  Green- 
wood ;  and  between  the  beautifol  sculptures  and  white  monuments,  (stand- 
ing over  buried  hopes,  like  the  rainbow  over  the  abyss  of  the  cataract,  or 
the  frur  face  over  a  crushed  heart,)  until  they  came  to  Lottie's  grave.    It 
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was  a  sweet  spot,  on  the  southern  side  of  a  gentle  lise  that  ovaiooked  the 
Bay  and  Narrows,  and  cauffht  the  first  smile  of  Day,  as  he  rose  from  the 
horizon  and  bathed  himself  in  li^ht ;  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  rested 
on  its  bosom,  while  the  twilight  lingered  there  when  darkness  had  hidden 
all  below.  Lottie  had  often  played  on  it,  and  told  her  mother  which  was 
Kfr  comer.  Poor  child !  she  little  thought  how  soon  she  would  take  pos- 
session ;  indeed,  she  always  said  it  with  as  happy  a  smile  as  if  she  had 
been  immortal,  and  would  never  need  an  earthly  resting-place. 

Mrs.  May  remained  in  the  carriage,  and  when  they  took  the  cofSn 
toward  the  grave,  there  was  again  that  fixed  and  glassy  look,  those 
tearless  eyes.  Howahe  longed  to  keep  even  the  corpse  for  ever  near 
her  I 

They  lowered  the  little  coffin  into  the  grave,  and,  as  the  earth  fell  <m 
the  lidf  said, '  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes ! '  and  a  little  mound  marked 
the  place  where,  down,  down  in  the  earth,  the  fair-haired  girl  awaited 
the  final  reckoning. 

They  came  to  Mrs.  May  as  they  passed  out,  but  she  waved  them  away, 
and  one  after  another  left,  until  she  was  quite  alone.  Then  she  descended 
from  the  carriage,  and  went  to  the  grave ;  and  the  servant  brought  a 
basket  of  flowers,  and  wept  as  he  retired,  for  they  all  loved  Lottie ;  and 
Mrs.  May  bent  over  the  grave,  and  scattered  flowers  about  it,  she  felt  so 
wholly  desolate,  now  that  they  had  taken  awav  the  last  link,  the  body  of 
her  poor  child  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  night  came  on,  as  she 
knelt  there,  and  tree  and  leaf  and  insect,  all  were  hushed  as  stall  as  the 
grave  beneath  her ;  and  she  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  and  saw  the  stars. 
Eke  tapers  on  the  pall  of  darkness  which  shrouded  her,  and  she  gazed 
and  gazed,  and  her  heart  longed  for  a  revelation  of  her  child^s  frite  and 
her  own  in  that  mysterious  sphere,  and  her  heart  was  softened  as  she 
gazed.  Then  she  bent  over  the  grave  again,  and  took  a  little  flower  and 
put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  thought  of  her  child  and  its  last  faint  *  Mother ! ' 
and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  her  bursting  heart  found  vent,  and  she 
wept,  oh,  how  long  and  passionately,  as  if  existence  itself  were  welling 
from  her  eyelids !  Then  she  looked  up  again,  and  the  sky  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  darkness ;  and  the  stars  dilated,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens 
with  glory ;  and  her  spirit  became  more  rapt  and  exalted,  as  if  spiritual 
influences  were  about  ner  with  which  she  could  commune ;  and  her  lips 
were  opened  at  last.  She  prayed  long  and  earnestly  to  the  Father  who 
had  taken  her  idol.  She  felt  now  too  truly  that  it  had  been  an  idol^  and 
she  blessed  His  holy  name,  and  knew  why  he  had  taken  her  Lottie. 
Her  mind  became  more  exalted ;  a  transcendent  exoltation  took  posses- 
sion of  her  soul,  and  it  seemed  to  expand  super-sensually,  until  it  lost 
sight  of  earth  and  its  earthly  tenement,  and  rose  to  the  feeling,  the  eon- 
teioumesa  of  the  Infinitb.  She  seemed  to  have  a  dual  existence,  a 
being  separate  from  her  being;  and  looked  down  on  herself,  as  she 
knelt  at  the  grave,  with  an  infinite  pity,  (Whether  under  the  direct 
mfluence  of  the  *  inspiration  of  heaven,'  or  the  native  powers  of  her  soul 
drawn  from  their  slumbers  by  surrounding  circumstances,  who  shall  tell  ?) 
And  her  soul  expanded  in  its  exaltation,  until  she  felt  herself  a  link 
between  the  Infikfte  of  Holiness  and  the  great  Soul  of  Humanity ;  and 
while  a  feeling  of  infinite  l^ve  and  pity  for  mankind  took  possession  of  her 
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flonlf  their  errors  and  weakneBses  shrank  into  the  back-ground :  even  her 
own  sonows  became  va^e,  undefined,  distant^  almost  little. 

Tliis  GonsciousnesB,  Sds  exaltation,  vouchsafed  to  the  best  of  us  so 
nielj,  from  the  low  or  firrovelling  for  ever  barred,  may  come  sometimes 
periiaps  to  mothers  at  the  birth  of  their  first-bom,  dtener  at  its  death. 
A  revelation  to  great  minds  at  the  moment  of  their  best  conceptions ;  to 
others,  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  when  death  suddenly  becomes  immi- 
nent and  near,  and  fear  does  not  paralyze  the  soul.  Sometimes  it  comes 
with  the  f^urid  devotion  of  the  worshipper,  filled  with  a  holy  and  living 
fidth ;  seldom,  if  ever,  in  mere  religious  ecstasy ;  this,  the  flash  of  the 
torch,  soon  out  and  lost ;  that,  like  the  June  sunshine,  lighting  all  things, 
and  drawing  them  firom  the  earth  to  warmth  and  life.  But  it  comes  to 
none  without  leaving  him  better,  wiser,  stronger  to  endure  and  bear,  and 
with  deeper  sympathies  for  the  sufferings  and  errors  of  his  kind 

Mrs.  May  Imelt  there,  wrapped  in  her  new  existence,  hour  after  hour, 
&r  into  the  night,  until  her  servants  were  alarmed,  and  they  came  and 
accosted  her ;  but  she  answered  them  calmly,  and  left  the  grave  with  a 
blessed  peace  in  her  heart ;  and  they  drove  over  the  lonely  road,  and 
through  the  quiet  and  deserted  streets,  toward  her  desolate  home,  a  sad, 
but  a  wiser,  a  better  being ;  for  her  soul  had  known  the  divine  depth, 
her  heart  had  become  the  sanctuary  of  sorrow.  God  had  taken  away 
her  loved  ones  for  a  time^  but  he  had  given  his  own  love  in  their  plaoe^ 
and  she  wept  no  more. 


U^fdert/t^MUlL 
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In  the  land  of  Greece,  that  glorious  land, 

A  harp  is  swept  by  a  female  hand. 

And  e  en  the  attendant  Moses  own 

The  magic  of  its  raptured  tone. 

But  what  rude  strains  are  heard,  the  whiles 

In  yon  remote,  wild,  barbarous  islef 

Tis  the  Druid's  hymn,  to  the  war-god  given. 

The  terrible  God  of  the  Druid's  heaven. 

Awfully  fatal  those  harsh  notes  sound 

In  the  ear  of  the  victim  doomed  and  bound: 

But  oh !  what  changes  o'er  earth  have  passed, 

Since  the  reign  of  uie  Lord  hath  come  at  last! 

Druid  song  and  Sappho's  lay, 

Forsotten  and  lost,  have  passed  away ; 

And  hark  I  where  the  war-god's  song  was  heard. 

The  air  with  harmonious  sounds  is  stirred ; 

Again  'tis  a  female  sweeps  the  strings^ 

Angels  are  listeners  while  she  sings. 

Never,  oh  1  never  shall  pass  away, 

Hemanb  I  from  earth  thy  glorious  lay ; 

Over  the  world  to  the  i>]d  time  known. 

Over  the  world  by  the  world-finder  shown 

To  Christian  men,  thy  strains  have  flown 

From  the  barbarous  isle  so  wUd  and  lonel 
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Com  and  see  me  in  the  autumn,  fruitlhl  season  of  the  year, 

When  Uie  days  are  cool  and  pleasant^  and  the  evenings  long  and  dear. 

I  will  me^t  you  at  the  d4p6t»  driye  you  safely  all  the  way: 

Bring  no  satchel,  but  your  boxe%  if  you  come;  pra^  come  to  stay  1 

Tib  a  pleasant  drive  from  Brooklyn,  shaded  well  with  way-eide  trees; 

As  you  ride,  you  feel  the  vigor  of  the  bracing  ocean  breeze ; 

Passing  *  loves '  of  country-bouses^  nestled  lovingly  'mid  green. 

And  the  broad  and  fruitful  orchards  lie  oonveniently  between. 

Kow  the  ponies  in  the  sunshine  loiter  at  an  even  pace ; 

Now,  a  carriage  passing  quickly  urges  them  to  wm  the  race. 

Faster  fly  our  sprightly  horses;  all  around  are  clouds  of  dust: 

Do  not  speak  it|  if  you  feel  'a  little  natural  disgust  I 

In  the  distance,  at  the  turning,  spy  you  not  a  snowy  gate! 

Close  beside  the  '  Lodge  *  you  see  it^  porticoed  and  roofed  with  slate. 

Ah  I  the  portress  has  been  watching;  see,  the  gate  is  opened  wide: 

Gliding  slowly  o'er  the  gravel,  look  around  on  every  side. 

See  the  turf,  now  smooth  and  even,  scattered  o'er  with  lofty  trees: 

Saw  you  e'er  a  knoll  so  lovely,  or  the  shadows  sweet  as  these! 

There's  the  arbor,  with  its  fountain,  where  I  love  to  linger  long; 

Just  the  place,  I  can  assure  you,  for  a  sentimental  sons;. 

'Neath  that  grove  of  sturdy  "beeches^  on  your  left  and  just  before^ 

Kate  and  Emma  frolic  daily,  as  we  frolicked  days  of  yore. 

Fondly,  sadly  now  I  pass  them :  there  my  little  Ernzst  played ; 

Hushed  his  faugh,  his  bounding  footstep  passed  for  ever  from  the  ^adel 

Flowers  of  one  long,  lonely  summer  o'er  him  in  beauty  wave: 

Half  my  hearty  my  precious  darling,  lieth  with  thee  in  the  grave  I 

Oh,  forgive  a  mother's  sadness !  do  not  heed  a  starting  tear, 

Though  it  falleth  on  this  happiest^  merriest  day  of  all  the  year  I 

Just  behind  those  alder-bushes,  skirting  that  low,  mossy  spot» 

lies  a  walk  all  richly  shaded,  leading  to  a  lonely  grot; 

Formed  for  quiet  contemplation,  dose  beside  a  flowing  stream, 

Where  the  sunlight  through  the  branches  casteth  many  a  fltful  gleam. 

Here's  the  house  I  the  horses  know  it;  how  they  raise  their  slender  ears! 

Two  white  dresses  at  the  shutters:  eome  and  welcome  me,  my  dears  I 

TbMf  my  first-born,  fair  and  ruddy  Katrine  daughter  of  my  youth; 

In  her  hazel  eyes  there  gleameth  all  the  light  of  love  and  truth. 

How  her  laushing  lips,  so  ruby,  mindeth  me  of  Ernkt's  smile  I 

Fear  not,  darling,  thy  caresses  shall  me  of  this  gloom  beguile. 

Here  is  Emma:  timid  nursling,  raise  thy  modest  eyes  of  blue; 

These  brown  tres8c^  softly  curling,  like  her  father's  are  in  hue ; 

And  she  has  his  quiet  manners,  his  enthusiastic  fire: 

More  may  she  resemble  him,  is  my  fervent;  warm  desire  I 

If  a  mother  e'er  can  nourish  partial  feelings  in  her  breast^ 

Then  I  fear — I  shame  to  say  it — she  is  loved  more  than  the  rest; 

For  I  feel  her  father's  beauty  and  his  virtues  in  her  sliine, 

And  I  constantly  thank  Heaven,  predous  treasure,  she  is  mine  I 

Ton  are  weary:  let  us  enter.    Pray,  forgive  my  husband's  stay; 
Business  called  him,  in  the  morning,  to  the  city  all  the  day ; 
But  before  we  're  dressed  for  supper  he  will  greet  you  with  delight^ 
For  he  seldom  stays  till  evening,  and  he'll  surely  come  to-night t 
On  your  right  our  parlors  lie,  neatly  furnished,  Jong  and  wide. 
And  the  green-house  opening  from  them,  with  the  library  beside; 
To  the  left  the  nursery,  and  my  sitting-room  within : 
Here  I  work  and  teach  the  children,  here  my  daily  cares  begin. 
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Tliia  deep  window,  with  its  settle,  hath  a  yery  pleasant  yiew 

Of  the  Tillage  of  Jamaica,  hoosee,  trees^  and  spires  too ; 

This  flat,  open,  sandy  country  to  your  northern  taste  is  new. 

In  the  nortn  wing  opening  from  this  is  your  chamber:  are  yon  pleased f 

Should  the  children  s  noise  disturb  you,  tell  me  truly  when  you're  teased. 

(Ope  the  shutters,  Kati^  my  darling.)    See,  the  garden  terrace  here; 

Cull  as  many  flowers  as  please  you:  are  you  fond  of  them,  my  dear! 

Tou  perceive  the  summer's  beauty  lingereth  here  with  ten-fold  bloom, 

And  the  zephyrs  always  bring  you  through  this  casement  sweet  perfume^ 

These  few  pots  of  monthly  roses,  and  this  fragrant  mignonette 

Are  for  you  to  care  for  daily,  prune  and  water — don't  forget  I 

Pray  forgive  my  seeming  counsel,  but  I  like  that  all  should  learn, 

In  performing  daily  duties,  gratefully  to  pleasure  turn. 

(Come,  my  children,  let  us  leave  her ;  fatncr  must  be  very  nigh.) 

Half  an  hour,  dear,  to  supper:  look  your  loveliest — now  good-bye  I 

How  that  snowy  dress  becomes  you  with  the  lilies  in  your  hairt 

Tears  nave  added  to  your  graces,  while  they  rob  me  every  where. 

Pleasant  days  come  back  to  me  as  I  see  you  thus  arrayed ; 

But  to  show  you  thus  to  Wallace;  I  am  really  afraid. 

Do  come  with  me  to  the  study;  he  has  gone  himself  before: 

We  will  watch  him,  ere  we  enter,  at  the  open  green-house  door. 

Quickly,  lightly  through  the  parlors;  do  not  linger  'mong  the  flowers; 

Tou  shall  see  them  other  seasons,  you  shall  tend  them  otner  hours: 

Two  broad  steps  to  mount — bend  nearer:  can  you  plainly  see  within f 

There  he  sits  beside  the  table:  doesn't  he  look  pale  and  thinf 

This  long  day  at  town  has  tired  him ;  I  am  sorry  he  has  been. 

He  has  pushed  his  book  before  hiin,  with  his  glossy  head  reclined 

'Gainst  the  chair-back — love  and  firmness  in  his  lifted  eyes  enshrined. 

Saw  you  e'er  a  face  so  noble,  or  a  mien  so  proudly  grand  f 

Tet  he  has  the  gentlest,  truest,  kindest  heart  in  all  uie  land. 

He  has  gathered  here  around  him  learned  books  from  all  the  world. 

And  his  own  bright  genius  o'er  them  like  a  banner  lies  unfurled 

He  can  speak  in  every  language,  and  he  has  a  poet's  pen, 

And  for  much  and  varied  learning  is  he  honored  among  men. 

Though  he  ranks  with  proud  and  wealthy  by  his  gentle,  unstained  birth. 

And  though  sweet  to  know  him  honored,  sweeter  far  to  know  his  worth  I 

Heaven  has  blessed  me  with  its  bounties :  wealth  the  needy  to  supply. 

Many  friends^  both  true  and  tender,  station,  home,  and  health  have  I ; 

Blessed  my  home  with  three  sweet  children,  tenderly,  most  dearly  loved, 

Tet  of  all,  my  loving  husband  has  the  greatest  blessing  proved  I 

Every  joy  he  shareth  with  me ;  and  when  sorrowful  in  grief — 

Oh,  to  weep  upon  his  bosom  is  such  precious,  sweet  relief! 

Long  may  Heaven  spare  him  to  me,  dearest  friend  and  constant  guide^ 

Teach  me  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  be  his  honor  and  his  pride  I 

Oh  I  what  pleasant,  long  excursions  we  will  take  while  you  are  here  I 

We  will  riae  about  Jamaica,  which  you  know  is  very  near ; 

And  some  morning  very  early  we  will  go  to  Rockaway,     . 

Take  the  children,  and  in  bathing  spend  the  live-long  autumn  day. 

We  will  have  a  sailing-party  and  a  pic-nic,  and  will  send 

Invitations  to  the  neighoors ;  they'll  enjoy  it  to  attend. 

On  the  Sabbath  to  the  city :  of  the  drive  you  will  not  tire. 

For  the  preaching  of  our  pastor  and  our  church  you  must  admire: 

We  will  in  the  tangled  wild-wood  wander  with  unwearied  feet^ 

And  our  books  and  work  will  carry  to  the  rustic  garden-seat; 

Then  my  little  Kate  shall  for  us  lightly  dance  upon  the  glade, 

Where  the  turf  is  soft  and  even,  and  die  lindens  weave  a  shade ; 

And  at  dewy  evening  hour  we  will  list  to  Wallace  sing 

Songs  that  to  your  listening  senses  pleasant  memories  will  bring. 
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Ob  I  'twill  be  a  bappy  season,  calling  up  forgotten  bonn, 

2  ben  our  future  was  all  brigbtneM»  and  our  present  filled  witb  flowers^ 
emery's  glance  'tis  sweet  to  cberish,  but  I  sorrow  not  to  know 
Tba^  tbe  past  ia  ever  buried  'in  tbe  grave  of  long  ago.' 
^KlMy,  Oe^  1851.   '  .  I.  Z..  8. 
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THE     SUPEBPICIALKEBS     OF    MEN    IN     LARGE     CITIES 


0  BT  rjLUx.  BiooroitX. 

Takx  any  man,  bom,  bred  and  educated  in  a  large  city,  ten  to  one  he 
is  superficial,  thoroughly  superficial ;  superficial  in  his  thoughts,  in  his 
cultivation,  in  his  reverence,  in  his  purpose.  He  looks  at  life  as  a  moving 
panorama ;  enjoying  what  is  immediately  before  him,  careless  of  what 
Las  gone,  indifferent  as  to  what  is  coming,  looking  neither  before  nor 
after,  but  vividly  appreciating  the  present  Precedent  and  prophecy  are 
to  him  alike  unmeaning  and  without  weight  or  influence.  Memory  and 
Forecast  are  faculties  used  only  as  bases  of  calculating  daily  gainful 
speculations,  or  as  ministers  to  his  pleasures.  They  are  no  part  of  his 
mental  being.  They  are  not  inwoven  with  its  texture,  as  the  warp,  but 
the  mere  selvage,  to  be  torn  from  the  cloth  for  homely  use.  They  are 
not  faculties  spiritual,  but  helps  practical  only.  They  are  not,  as  thej 
should  be,  the  links  of  a  golden  chain,  connecting  the  present  with  the  eter- 
nity of  the  past  on  one  side,  and  the  eternity  of  the  future  on  the  other. 
To  the  superficial,  things  temporad  and  things  eternal  are  not  thus  allied. 

Swift,  in  his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  complains  bitterly  of  this  superficialness 
of  the  city-bred  literary  men  of  his  day.  *  We  of  this  age,'  says  he, 
'  have  discovered  a  shorter  and  more  prudent  method  than  the  ancients 
to  become  scholars  and  wits,  without  the  fatigue  of  reading  or  thinking. 
The  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books  at  present  is  two-fold.  Either, 
first,  to  serve  them  as  some  men  do  lords,  learn  their  titles  exactly,  and 
then  brag  of  their  acquaintance;  or,  secondly — which  is,  indeed,  the 
choicer,  the  profounder,  the  politer  method — to  get  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  index,  by  which  the  whole  book  is  turned  and  governed,  like  fishes 
by  the  tail ;  for  to  enter  at  the  palace  of  learning,  by  the  great  gate, 
requires  an  expense  of  time  and  fonns ;  therefore,  men  of  much  taste  and 
little  ceremony  are  content  to  get  in  at  the  back  door.  Thus  men  catch 
knowledge  by  throwing  their  wit  into  the  posteriors  of  a  book,  as  boys 
do  sparrows  with  flinging  salt  upon  their  tails.' 

A  graphic  illustration,  truly !  and  it  seems  to  have  jumped  with  the 
humor  of  Pope,  when  he  afterward,  striking  at  this  same  vice,  exclaims, 
with  more  than  a  '  coincidence : ' 

*  How  indez4earniiiff  tarns  no  atudent  pale, 
Tet  holds  the  eel  of  edenoe  by  Uie  tail* 

And  Hazlitt,  too,  has  remarked,  in  his  Easay  on  the  Ignorance  of  the 
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Learned,  *  People  in  towns,  indeed,  are  wofully  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  character,  which  they  see  only  in  the  bust,  not  as  a  whole  length.' 

It  seems,  at  the  outset,  an  odd  proposition,  that  where  there  is  the 
more  food,  there  should  be  the  less  &t ;  that  where  the  means  of  cultiya- 
Hon  and  the  resources  of  thought  are  profusely  scattered  on  eveiy  hand^ 
to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  the  ambition  and  the  taste  of  the  meanest  or 
the  most  gifted,  there  should  be  less  profundity  of  intellectual  power. 
But  I  am  not  wholly  certain  an  intellectual  surfeit  is  not  &r  worse  than 
intellectual  starvation.  In  the  dty,  one  hears  so  much,  sees  so  much,  feels 
so  much ;  such  a  variety  of  impressions  seize  hold  of  one,  and  in  a  moment 
are  chased  away  by  new  ones,  that  while  one's  powers  of  apprehension 
are  quickened  to  a  marvellous  d^rree,  one's  powers  of  reflection  are  pro- 
portionally weakened  from  want  of  exercise.  The  memory,  too,  suffers 
constantly  from  being  overloaded  with  an  ill-assorted  burden  it  cannot 
carry,  lliere  is  no  time  to  classify  or  dispose  of  the  miscellaneous  treasure, 
and  in  the  confusion,  it  all  escapes  together.  The  loss  is  not  felt,  any 
more  than  the  stream  runs  dry,  because  all  the  water  in  it,  at  any  fixed 
^aoe  and  time,  is  passed  away.  A  new  supply  of  the  ceaseless  current 
ttUs  the  space  before  we  are  conscious  of  the  loss.  Thus  the  mind  is  ever 
busy,  and  serves  as  the  dim  reflex  of  the  transient  present 

See  my  friend  there,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  after  breakfast,  smoking 
his  segar.  He  is  now  upon  his  fourth  newspaper.  It  is  his  constant 
habit,  at  an  expense  of  four  hours  per  day,  to  read  six  newspapers  in  the 
morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  He  is  a  very  clever  man,  as  the  word 
goes ;  very  shrewd  in  business,  very  sage  in  advice,  very  well  informed, 
very  firm  in  his  opinions.  When  he  has  finished  his  sixth  morning 
paper,  I  ask  him,  *  What  is  the  news  ? '  Do  you  think  he  occupies  two 
nours  in  telling  me  f  Do  you  think  he  makes  some  profound  observa- 
tion, showing  he  has  grappled  with,  classified,  and  generalized  upon  the 
myriad  facts  that  have  passed,  like  images  before  the  wizard's  glass,  in 
review  before  his  mind  ?  You  are  much  deceived  if  you  do.  His  answer 
is  always  the  same ;  short,  pithy,  and  sincere : '  Nothing.'  If  he  answered 
as  a  philosopher,  I  should  perhaps  blame  his  philosophy,  censure  him  as  a 
^nic,  but  praise  his  sagacity.  But  I  can  do  neither.  *  What  I.  have  you 
toiled  two  hours,  and  found  nothing  worthy  of  recollection  9  Have  you  not 
been  apprised  of  the  astounding  discovery  made  in  a  remote  city,  that  gov- 
ernment and  law  are  useless  and  expensive  encumbrances  upon  the  soaring 
smrit  of  a  free  people ;  and  that  an  impromptu '  Vigilance  Committee '  do 
the  work  cheaper  and  better  ?  Have  you  not,  too,  learned  this,  that,  and 
another  thin^  ? '  *  Well,  yes,'  he  does  recollect  something  of  the  kind ;  *  but 
really  it  had  escaped  his  memory.'  And  thus  it  is  each  day ;  and  in 
wisdom  the  man  grows  feebler  every  day. 

'Beware  of  the  man  who  reads  but  one  bookf^  is  the  ore  of  an  old 
proverb  of  the  cloister,  eliminated  and  refined  from  the  dross  of  a  medi- 
sval  Latin  etymology,  too  barbarous  to  be  intrusted  abroad  without  an 
interpreter.  A  mint  of  wisdom  lies  imbedded  in  those  profound  old 
wordb ;  wisdom  hard  to  learn ;  learned  only  afUr  lapse  of  much  time 
and  melancholy  experience ;  often  learned  too  late,  frequently  not  at  all ; 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  mortifying  to  ambition,  even  when 
learned  in  timely  season.    Two  truths  must  sink  deeply  into  the  mind  of 
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a  man  before  he  can  begin  to  know  any  thing.  He  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  impossible  in  one  short  life  to  Uam  eveiy  thing.  He  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  only  very  little.  A  bitter 
conviction  it  is,  when  it  overtakes  the  ambitious  student,  that  he  cannot 
know  eveiy  thing  worth  knowing ;  that  his  life  would  be  exhausted  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  tithe  of  it,  and  no  time  would  be  left  to  use  it  Dili- 
gence may  enable  him  to  extend  his  researches  to  very  distant  bounda- 
ries ;  untiring  patience  and  persevering  labor,  coupled  with  good  natural 
powers,  will  do  wonders  in  the  way  ot  acquirement  But  hnowledgB  is 
neither  research  of  distant  boundaries,  nor  wonderful  acquirement  lliey 
are  merely  the  implements  of  knowledge.  They  are  the  source  and 
materials.  Learning  supplies  the  mingled  ingredients  of  the  alembic  of 
the  mind ;  knowledge  is  tne  new  form,  after  the  process  of  distillation  and 
crystallization  is  complete.  Intellectual  knowledge,  like  practical  sagacity, 
is  usually  the  acquisition  of  experience.  The  firet  is  an  ultimate  growth 
of  the  mind's  experience,  dealing  with  the  great  recorded  thoughts  of  men 
and  events  of  the  world,  and  nurtured  amid  the  myriad  vicissitudes  that 
mark  its  own  career,  as  the  other  is  taught  by  the  common  events  of 
every-day  life.  Knowledge  is  a  secondary  result,  for  which  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  seek  after  and  comprehend  only  when  research  and  acquirement 
(ire  accomplished.  Until  this  is  done,  a  man  has  neither  the  intellectual 
stores,  nor  the  intellectual  habits,  nor  the  intellectual  discipline,  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  detect  the  discrepancies  in  seeming  analogies ;  to  dis- 
criminate between  primaiy  and  secondary  causes ;  finally,  to  distinguish 
betwixt  truth  and  error. 

Perhaps  I  may  seem  to  labor  the  point  unnecessarily.  But  I  think 
not  This  is  a  fearful  mistake,  this  confounding  acquirement  with 
knowledge,  and  has  occasioned  the  shipwreck  of  many  a  noble  mind, 
proudly  launched  in  an  oceim  of  fact  All  the  facU  in  the  world  do 
not  constitute  the  minutest  infinitesimal  of  truth;  and  a  man  might 
possess  his  memory  with  all  the  facts  in  the  world,  and  be  not  a  whit  the 
wiser  wiUi  it  aU,  Fact  is  the  foundation  of  truth,  but  the  superstructure 
scarcely  betrays  what  sustains  it  To  go  back  to  my  metaphor :  truth  is 
a  distillation  from  fact  The  change  is  chemical,  not  mechanical.  Fact  is 
multiform  —  prismatic ;  truth  is  single  and  hueless.  Truth  is  a  centre  from 
which  &ct  radiates  in  endless  and  counUess  rays.  Truth  is  fixed  and 
immutable ;  fact  revolves  about  it  as  a  common  centre,  and  often,  like 
the  kaleidoscope,  changes  with  every  revolution,  and  ^et  is  the  same  thing 
first  and  last  What  we  know  of  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  due  of  all  the 
labyrinths  of  nature,  time,  and  history,  and  that  what  we  can  possess  of 
it,  though  positively  much,  is  comparatively  nothing.  Human  knowfedge 
is  fragmentary ;  here  a  manifest  certainty,  there  a  probability,  and  else- 
where a  conjecture.  Perfect  knowledge  is  the  highest  attribute  of  Deitt. 
So  far  as  we  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  pure  knowledge  of  truth,  so  far  we 
approach  DiviNnr. 

If  a  pre-requisite  to  the  mastery  of  any  subject  were  the  perusal  of 
every  thing  written  upon  it,  well  might  the  student  despair.  The  re- 
corded ideas  of  centuries  upon  the  simplest  topics  would  exhaust  an 
ordinary  life-time  in  the  perusal.  The  old  adage,  *  Ncn  multa  sed  mul- 
tum^  is  in  pointy  and  is  the  true  rule.     Beading  furnishes  the  oil  to 
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the  lamp  of  thought  The  lamp  must  be  lighted  and  burn,  or  there  is 
no  light  '  There  are,'  says  Sheridan,  *  on  evezy  subject  but  a  few  lead- 
ing and  fixed  ideas ;  their  tracks  may  be  traced  by  your  own  genius  as 
well  as  by  reading.  A  man  of  deep  thought  who  shall  have  accustomed 
himself  to  support  or  attack  all  he  has  read,  will  soon  find  nothing  new.' 
Much  thinking,  little  reading,  makes  the  sound  reasoner.  The  proportion 
should  be  vastly  in  favor  of  the  first,  and  the  appetite  for  the  latter, 
though  stronger,  will  still  demand  and  relish  only  substantial  and  nutri- 
tious food.  Keading  for  amusement  is  like  any  other  amusement,  of  little 
importance  mentally,  provided  it  amuses ;  the  mind  having  an  instinct 
ia  this  respect,  and  seeking  that  amusement  which  is  most  beneficial  as 
such.  Residing  for  knowledge  is  hard  work ;  it  is  a  severe  task,  and  in- 
clination is  not  to  be  consulted.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down.  One  will  read 
ten  times  as  much  as  another,  and  each  derive  equal  profit  It  se^ns  idle 
to  read,  except  to  furnish  the  mind  food  for  thought,  to  keep  it  occupied ; 
more  than  this  not  only  is  wasted,  but  overloads  and  incapacitates  the  mind 
for  thinking.  This  begets  inattention  to  facts,  and  inattention  is  followed 
by  loss  of  memory,  and  then  the  very  materials  of  thinking  are  gone. 

Intellectual  power  is  the  offspring,  result,  and  acquisition  of  close, 
connected,  and  protracted  thought  Natural  powers  being  equal,  it 
will  vary  in  men  in  proportion  to  this  discipline  of  them.  Thinking  is 
the  severest  labor  of  man,  yet  it. is  the  most  compensating  If  the  mind 
is  immortal,  the  laborer  is  working  in  a  garden  he  shall  always  till.  La- 
bor is  a  ^  curse ; '  but  whosoever  '  dafiBs  do  all  that  does  become  a  man,' 
will  literally  '  work  out  his  own  salvation.' 

Few  men,  however,  in  cities  can  be  led  to  believe  themselves  capable 
of  any  condnuous,  sustained  mental  effort ;  fewer  still  have  the  incli- 
nation to  exercise  the  capacity ;  of  those  who  feel  themselves  capable 
and  inclined,  few  have  the  energy,  and  fewer  still  find  the  opportunity. 
Amid  the  toil,  and  bustle,  ana  noise,  and  confusion,  and  multiplicity 
of  facts  and  events,  passions  and  purposes,  each  succeeding  the  other  so 
rapidly  that  before  the  mind  can  grasp  one,  it  is  gone,  and  another  fills  its 
place,  what  chance  for  thought  ?  what  Herculean  powers  of  mind  can 
hold  them  ?  what  Argus  eyes  can  discriminate  which  is  worthy  of  being 
picked  from  the  miscellaneQUs  heap? 

The  mind  fares  better  in  the  country.  There  are  fewer  subjects  of 
contemplation.  God  and  nature  are  evei*  present  Every  thing  is  sug- 
gestive of  man's  littleness  and  brevity  of  existence,  of  nature's  permanence. 
Tbe  timid  grass  bristles  stoutly  on  the  very  graves  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  only  by  connecting  oneself  witli  the  great  human  family  that  the 
aching  sense  of  insignificance  is  lulled.  The  thoughts  move  thus,  if  they 
move  at  all,  in  a  larger  compass.  There  is  cheerful  solitude,  tbe  nurse 
of  thought  There  are  fewer  books  and  fewer  men  to  make  opinions, 
and  so  comes  self-reliance,  the  parent  of  thought  If  this  is  doubted  by 
any  citizen  who  fancies  himself  a  student  and  a  thinker,  let  him  spend 
a  moTiih  in  the  country,  and,  my  word  for  it,  he  returns  a  '  wiser  and  a 
sadder  man ; '  *  wiser '  (or  the  hours  consumed  in  reflecting  upon  what 
would  have  escaped  his  attention  in  the  city ;  *  sadder,'  that  he  was  not 
my  convert  sooner. 

Perhaps  the  chief  advantages  of  education  as  a  mere  accomplishment 
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may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words,  cansisteney  and  toleration,  the  two 
highest  traits  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  consistency  in  his  own 
ideas  and  actions,  and  a  wise  toleration  toward  the  ideas  and  actions  of 
others.  These  I  think  may  be  better  attained  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city.  They  are  the  result  of  a  careful  and  assiduous  cultivation^ 
much  silent,  serious  meditation,  and  a  breadth  of  views  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  patient,  protracted  and  uninterrupted  thought 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  two  quotations  recalled 
by  what  has  been  written.  There  is  one  type  of  man  that  is  not  uUeily 
frivolous,  thus  depicted  by  the  great  dramatist : 

'WHATisamu, 
If  bts  chief  good,  and  market  of  hia  time, 
Be  bot  to  sleep  aiid  feedf  a  beast,  no  more. 
Bora,  Ha  that  made  ua  with  toch  Iwge  dlseoofM, 

LOOKXKO  BSrOKB  AMD  ArTBK,  gBTO  IM  DOt 

That  capability  and  godrllke  reason 
To  mat  In  ua  unused? 

And  there  is  one  view  of  this  life  that  is  not  utterly  insignificant^  thus 
expressed  by  the  greatest  political  thinker  of  the  age : 

*As  it  is  not  a  vain  and  false,  but  aii  exalted  and  religious  imagination 
which  leads  us  to  raise  our  thoughts  from  the  orb  which,  amid  this  universe 
of  worlds,  the  Creatoh  has  given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them,  with 
something  of  the  feeling  whidi  nature  prompts,  and  teaches  to  be  proper 
among  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent,  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  myriads  of  beings  with  whic|}  his  goodness  has  peopled  the  in- 
finite of  space ;  so  neither  is  it  false  and  vain  to  consider  ourselves  as 
interested  and  connected  with  our  whole  race  through  all  time ;  allied  to 
our  ancestors ;  allied  to  our  posterity ;  closely  compacted  on  all  sides  with 
others ;  ourselves  being  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  being,  which 
begins  with  the  origin  of  our  race,  runs  onward  through  its  successive  gen- 
erations, binding  together  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  and  ter- 
minating at  last,  with  the  consummation  of  all  things  earthly,  at  the 
throne  of  God.' 

JVWMl^M•,  1851. 


TEE       LA    K^X       OP       8CBBOON. 


Onl  it  waa a bleaMd  morning 
In  the  lustrous  month  of  June^ 


lliat  I  wandered  ope»4iearted 

By  the  silent  Lake  of  Schroon 
AH  its  smooth,  tranducent  iiarbors 


f  mnoiDB  vKvp  were  Bninis 
the  ripples,  murmuring  fkd 
)  a  melancholy  plaint, 
tbepnfcrorholjainL 


Trees  reflected,  flowers  and  arbors; 

Bloesoms  with  the  sands  entwining, 

Many  Iklhoms  deep  were  shining ; 

And  the  ripples,  murmuring  fkdnt. 

Made  a  mr*  -  "^  *-   •  •  ' 

Ukethei 

Obi  itwaaaUeaMdi , 

When  Uie  Tear  was  in  iU  I 
Wearied  with  this  life*a  contention, 

Thai  I  wandered  by  Lake  Schroon! 
Wandered  'neath  the  oaks  and  larches, 
Dreaming  *mid  their  broken  arches, 
Dreamins  on  the  hills  of  dorer, 
Living  all  my  life-time  over, 
Till  I  saw  the  angeto  teir 
AU  around  me  in  the  air. 
And  fbej  nikd  lo  see  me  fbanL 


Obt  it  waa  a  blessed  mondnff 

That  I  wandered,  filled  with  Joy, 
In  that  Eden  of  sedusloa, 
Open-hearted  as  a  boy  f 
TlierB  the  heartless  swarms  came  m 
Thete  the  air  waa  pure  for  eyer: 
There  the  (brest,  by  Gon  planted. 
Seemed  allTe,  <^  ene  encnanted, 
As  I  ky,  with  half-cloaed  c^es, 
Looking,  through  them,  throu  ' 
In  a  kind  of  mute  suipriael 


Shan  re-bless  ma  with  itabkMBOk 
Though  the  worid  has  ter  remoTed  ■• 

From  the  silent  Lake  of  BchrooBf 
Phantoms  of  the  matted  forest 
Now,  as  then,  before  me  soerest, 
And  I  hear  the  murmuring  riU 
In  the  city  murmur  stilL 
There  *s  a  picture  on  the  waU. 
With  a  bke  and  wateHkdl, 
And  a  bhie  sky  orer  alL  •.  ■.  • 
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Tbmmm  wm  sadneM  with  the  ftogdi^ 
There  wm  gladnen  with  us  here^ 

When  our  litUe  Etv  came  to  xm, 
In  the  spring-time  of  the  year. 


Tlien  before  the  heayenly  Fat 

Bowed  the  angelB  to  tne  ground: 
'Ohl  our  Fathkb/ asked  they,  moumfo], 
'Where  can  angel  Evs  be  found f 


'We  hare  sought  her,  yainly  sought  her, 
All  the  fruits  and  flowers  amonjg ; 

But  we  found  her  harp  was  hanging 
In  her  chosen  bower,  unstrung.' 


llien  out-spake  the  lovinff  Fathxr: 

'  Seek  her  not  in  lands  above  * 
She  has  gone  to  regions  earthly, 
On  a  mission  of  my  Iots^' 


But  we  knew  not  that  our  darling 
Was  a  wandering  angel-child ; 

Though  the  thouffht  was  with  us  often. 
When  she  gaz^  on  u%  and  smiled. 


One  sweet  twilight  in  the  autumn, 
When  all  around  us  was  brkrht  gold, 

And  in  the  west  the  holy  angeis 
Their  purple  wings  b^an  to  fold: 


Our  litUe  Evi^s  smile  beamed  upon  us^ 
As  it  neyer  beamed  before, 

And  she  straightway  left  the  earthly, 
For  the  distant  E^en-shore. 


There  was  gladness  with  the  angel^ 
There  was  sadn^  with  us  here, 
""  When  our  darling  Evs  went  from  u^ 
In  the  winter  of  the  year. 


Yet  our  thought^  that  onee  were  clinging 
To  the  earth,  now  rest  aboye ; 

Thus  is  wrought  the  blessdd  mission 
Of  our  Hofy  Faibkr's  loyOi 
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BBXKQ    THS    OBSSRVATIONS    AT    BOMZ    AHD    ABROAD    OV    DIVKBA     MBMBXaS    OV 
THE    FUDGE    FA2CILY 

JLBMOSBaS    IMTO    wniTIWO    BT    TOVT    VOSOB. 

INTRODUCTIOK. 

*FaitT,  my  few;  then,  my  eoortesj;  but,  my  speech.'— Davobb'b  Srxz««va 

I  MUST  confess  that  I  feel  diffident  in  entering  upon  the  work  which 
I  have  taken  i;i  hand.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  meddle  in  family  matters ; 
on  the  contrary,  persons  of  experience  will  hear  me  testimony  that  it  is 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  very  serious  husiness.  If  a  promise  were  not 
ah-eady  given,  I  should  even  now  retire. 

Very  few  know  what  it  is  to  assume  the  position  that  I  have  taken ; 
viz.,  to  entertain  the  public  with  a  record  of  the  observations,  fancies,  his- 
tory, and  feelings  of  one's  own  family.  Many  people  do  this  in  a  quiet 
way ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  in  the 
unblushing  manner  which  I  propose  to  mysel£ 

I  shall  expect  misrepresentation  and  calumny.  It  will  not  surprise  me 
to  find  some  squeamish  individual  of  the  Fudge  family  denying  my  claim 
to  membership,  and  roundly  asserting  that  I  am  not  the  Tomy  Fudge  I 
profess  to  be.     I  am  prepared  for  such  denial. 

I  shall  expect' the  Widow  Fudge  to  refuse  all  sanction  of  my  papers  as 
veritable  history,  and  to  declare  stoutly  that  the  writer  is  an  impostor ; 
and  that  such  incidents  as  I  may  set  down,  in  my  simplicity,  are  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  entirely  unknown  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  every 
respectable  member  of  the  Fudge  family.  I  shall  expect  the  Miss  Fudges 
to  turn  up  their  noses  at  many  little  expressions  of  mdral  doctrine  which 
will  come  into  my  record,  and  to  sneer  publicly  at  my  portraits  of  their 
habits  and  tastes.  I  shall,  without  doubt,  be  disputed  by  them  on  the 
score  of  age,  clearness  of  complexion,  fixings,  accomplishments,  and  such 
other  mattc-rs  as  may  make  good  the  pictures  of  my  excellent  second 
cousins,  the  Miss  Fudges.     For  this,  I  am  prepared. 

I  shall  furthermore  expect  that  Mrs.  Phcebe  Fudge  will  utterly  deny 
my  statements  with  respect  to  her  weight  I  doubt  even  if  she  'will 
admit  the  truth  of  what  I  shall  have  to  say  regarding  her  public  chari- 
ties, and  her  interest  in  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  I^pectable  Indigent 
Females.  She  will  very  possibly  deny  the  truth  of  any  compariscos  I 
may  draw  between  her  expenses  at  Mrs.  Lawson's  and  her  droppings  into 
the  poor-box  of  Dr.  Taylor's  chureh.  The  chances  are  large  in  favor  of 
her  repudiation  of  all  relationship  with  any  man  who  calls  himself  Tont 
Fudge  ;  and  of  the  additional  assertion,  that  such  individual  can  never 
have  seen  good  society,  and  must  therefore  be  thoroughly  ignorant  of 
whatever  concerns  herself.    Indeed,  I  am  prepared  for  it 
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Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  her  husband,  who  is  another  estimable  member 
of  the  Fudge  family,  I  shall  expect  to  trouble  himself  very  little  about 
my  remarks,  so  long  as  I  confine  myself  to  his  wife^s  foibles,  her  virtues, 
or  her  boudoir ;  these  are  matters  which  concern  him  very  little ;  but 
'  when  I  touch  upon  the  gentleman's  financial  engagementa,  or  upon  some 
recent  suspension,  when  moneyed  rates  *  ruled  high,'  (whereby  some  few 
small  friends  subsided  into  insolvency,)  I  shall  anticipate  a  certain  fidgety 
manner,  and  an  abrupt  refusal  of  all  kinship  wiu  his  very  ezceUent 
nephew,  Tony.    I  am  prepared  for  this. 

It  would  seem  that  I  was  undertaking  a  vefis  odious  employ,  in  thus 
provoking  the  wanton  assaults  of  so  many  members  of  my  own  &mily. 
But  I  shall  be  consoled  with  the  reflection,  thaf  I  am  doing  no  inconsid- 
erable service  to  the  public,  as  well  as  elevating  the  Fudge  family  into  a 
certain  historic  dignity. 

There  are  few  people,  after  all,  who  will  not  risk  a  great  deal  of  their 
modesty,  and  a  very  respectable  fraction  of  their  morals,  for  the  sake  of 
a  prominent  position  in  the  public  eye ;  and  however  much  my  dear 
cousins,  and  kin  of  all  sorts,  who  come  under  the  Fudge  arms,  may  rail 
at  my  indiscretion,  and  my  lack  of  breeding,  they  will,  I  venture  to  say, 
hug  the  eeltU  which  my  rambling  record  will  give  to  their  character  and 
name. 

With  this  much  of  preface,  which  I  contend  is  more  to  the  purpose 
than  most  of  the  prefaces  of  the  day,  I  shall  enter  at  once  upon  my 
design. 

OBAPTBH      VIRST. 

BSINO     HISTORICAL     AND     PERSONAL. 

*Thb  poor  Americ&iu  afe  under  blame, 
Like  them  of  old  that  from  Tel-nutak  came, 
Conjectured  once  to  be  of  Uriui^g  loed. 
But  no  record  appeared  to  prove  the  deed ; 
Thua,  like  Itthaj  iCs  wma,  they  were  put  bj 
For  hariog  lost  their  ^niM/ffy.'  Rbv   Cottov  Uatbbil 

• 

Thk  Fudge  family  is  large.  Where  it  originated,  I  cannot  well  say. 
Many  lady-members  of  the  ramily  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  old,  and 
can  be  traced  back  to  some  of  the  braves,,  of  those  Norman  knights  who 
did  battle  against  Harold.  They  have  adopted  the  crest  of  some  of  those 
heroes  in  support  of  this  belief,  and  wear  the  same  upon  their  fingers.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  prettier  argument,  or  one  more  prettily  handled. 
Reverence  for  antiquity  is  a  delightful  trait  of  the  female  character.  A 
romantic  admiration  for  knights  and  men-at-arms  is  a  charming  charac- 
teristic of  the  sex. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  discredit  openly  a  lady's  statement  in  respect  to 
her  paternity,  or  to  make  light  of  any  argument  by  which  she  supports 
the  dignity  of  her  family.  My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  Fudge  family  would  find  its  true  origin  in  the 
more  humble  antiquity  dating  with  the  Restoration.  This  limit  would 
throw  out  at  once  all  Puritanic  taint,  which  I  observe  it  is  becommg 
4juite  fashionable  to  discard,  and  would  furthermore  be  strengthened  by 
a  host  of  probabilities,  in  view  of  the  great  increase  of  family  namea. 
VOL.  zxxix.  4 
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which  grew  up  under  the  pleasant  auspices  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
his  court 

I  would  by  no  means  impugn  the  motives  of  those  members  of  the 
family  who  wish  to  go  farther  back,  or  question  the  taste  of  such  crests 
as  they  have  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  particularly ' 
ingenious,  and  do  great  credit  to  all  concerned.  They  moreover  give  a 
certain  spice  of  dignity  to  the  family,  which,  under  republican  neglect, 
might  otherwise  never  be  laid  hold  upon. 

The  Miss  Fudges,  my  excellent  cousins,  Bridget  and  Jemima  by  name, 
are  particularly  tenacioi^  on  this  point ;  their  tenacity,  moreover,  is  well 
sustained  by  the  use  of  s^ets,  and  a  very  creditable  air  of  hauteur, 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  learn  that  our  family  was  ever  much 
distinguished ;  and  I  have  been  shocked  to  find  the  name  of  Fudge 
among  the  humblest  purveyors  for  King  Charles's  camp,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcester.  This,  however,  is  proof  of  a  strong  royalist  feeling, 
which  still  obtains  to  a  very  considerable  degree  among  the  lady  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  particularly  one  or  two  interesting  spinsters,  who 
divided  a  season,  two  years  ago,  between  Homberg  and  Wiesbaden. 

Upon  the  Newgate  Calendar  I  find,  on  close  inspection,  only  two 
entries  of  the  name.    I  regard  this  as  a  very  flattering  circumstance. 

The  first  is  that  of  Johnny  Fudge,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  convicted  of  horse-stealing  at  a  June  term  of  the  York  Assizes,  and 
was  condemned  (III.  Ph.  and  M.  c.  12)  to  the  gallows.  The  second  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  criminal  of  much  more  character  and  consideration. 
It  appears  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  one  Solomon 
Fudge  was  indicted  for  seditious  and  treasonable  acts.  What  the  precise 
nature  of  the  acts  were,  does  not  appear  upon  the  calendar ;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  family.  We  learn, 
that  after  a  royal  reprieve,  Solomon  was  a  second  time  the  victim  of  the 
law,  and  expiated  his  oft'ences,  in  the  year  of  grace  1760,  upon  Tower 

Miss  Bridget  Fudge,  indeed,  who  is  of  kin  with  the  present  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Fudge,  and  who  has  latterly  worked  a  very  brilliant  ancestral  tree 
in  pink  and  yellow  chenil^  on  silk  canvas,  insists  that  the  name  of  these 
culprits  was  spelt  Foodge ;  and  that  they  could  not  therefore  have  been 
connected,  even  remotely,  with  Jacques  nR  Fudge,  Baron  de  La  Bien 
AimSe^  who  lost  a  spur  or  two  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  certainly  is 
an  open  Question,  well  worthy  of  a  doubt,  if  not  of  discussion,  at  the 
hands  of  tne  Historical  Society. 

For  my  own  taste,  I  would  much  prefer  to  leave  ancestral  inquiries  in 
the  dark ;  and  feel  confident  that  if  the  same  trepidation  and  fear  of 
issues  belonged  to  most  of  our  ancestral  inquirers  about  town,  they  would 
wear  much  safer  names,  and  infinitely  better  repute.  Hap-hazard  will 
do  very  much  more  for  the  most  of  them,  than  Heraldry ;  and  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that,  in  slighting  the  claims  of  Hap-hazard,  they  are 
slighting  the  claims  of  a  ventable  progenitor. 

As  for  the  history  of  the  Fudges,  since  they  have  become  a  portion  of 
the  American  stock,  little  can  be  said  which  would  not  apply  with  equal 
pertinency  to  nearly  all  the  first  families  of  the  country.  A  stray  scion 
has  now  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  love,  demeaned  himself  by  intermarriage 
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witJi  the  daughter  of  some  plain,  person ;  or,  in  an  equally  unfortunate  fit 
of  policy,  brought  about  by  habits  of  extravagance,  he  has  sought  to 
supply  the  *  needful'  by  obtaining  possession  of  some  heiress  of  the  town, 
who  had  little  to  recommend  her,  save  a  passable  grace  in  the  dance,  and 
a  moderately  taking  eye. 

By  these  unfortunate  casualties,  it  has  happened  that  the  purity  of  the 
original  Fudge  stock  has  become  singularly  impaired.  It  is  even  hinted, 
among  the  knowing  gossips  of  the  family,  that  the  late  Solomon  Fudge, 
fiither  to  the  present  Solomon  Fudge,  made  a  sad  slip  in  this  way,  and 
contracted  an  awkward-looking,  left-handed  marriage,  very  much  to  the 
exasperation  of  all  the  spinster  connections  of  the  family. 

It  appears  that  the  old  gentleman  was  rather  frisky  in  his  young  days, 
and  afber  a  certain  affaire  du  coeur,  which  threatened  to  create  great  scan- 
dal in  the  family,  he  was  fain  to  marry  his  mother's  waiting-maid.  She, 
however,  proved  a  most  notable  house-wife,  and  provoked  all  her  married 
kin-folk  with  a  swarm  of  the  Hveliest  and  ruddiest  children  that  had  been 
known  in  the  Fudge  family  for  several  generations. 

More  attention,  however,  is  now  given  to  the  race.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  ancestral  tree  worked  in  chenil,  and  to  the  crests.  The 
spinster  members  of  the  family  particularly,  have  shown  great  caution ; 
they  are  waiting  for  *  blood.'  Indeed,  I  may  say,  they  have  already 
waited  for  no  inconsiderable  time. 

Although  the  stock  may  be  made  nobler  under  this  regimen,  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  it  will  be  made  any  purer  or  stronger.  I  have  there- 
fore recommended  to  my  cousin  Bridget,  who  is  not  indisposed  to  change 
her  condition — seeing  that  she  is  now  verging  upon  her  thirty-fifth  year — a 
comely  man  in  the  retail  line,  who  lives  nearly  opposite  her  house  in  the 
town,  and  who  has  shown  repeated  attentions  through  the  mediun)  of  a 
small-sized  ivory-mounted  opera-glass. 

I  should  hardly  venture  to  urge  the  matter,  unless  I  knew  that  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  is  about  retiring  upon  a  competency ;  and  with  a 
slight  change  of  name,  a  suit  of  black  in  place  of  gaiters  and  plaids,  to 
break  up  any  old  associations  which  might  prove  unpleasant,  I  really 
think  that  he  would  prove  a  most  eligible  partner  for  Miss  Bridget  Of  , 
coxurse,  she  affects,  as  most  young  l^ies  do,  proper  disdain  for  any  one 
recommended  by  a  gentleman-friend ;  but  I  understand  that  she  is  by  no 
means  careful  to  avoid  his  opera-glass  observation.  This  is  certainly  a 
rather  promising  sign. 

Miss  Jemima,  her  sister,  is  prim  and  wiry,  and  takes  to  books.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  her  as  I  get  on.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may 
relieve  my  papers  with  some  short  poems  from  her  own  hand.  I  do  not, 
however,  feel  at  liberty  to  promise  this  unconditionally. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  lived  off  and  on,  about  the  town,  for  some  twenty- 
odd  years.  Naturally,  I  verge  upon  middle  age.  Very  few,  however,  I 
flatter  myself,  would  suspect  as  much.  I  am  particular  about  my  wig, 
waistcoat,  and  boots.  My  wig  has  a  careless,  easy  effect ;  my  waistcoat 
is  never  unbuttoned,  never  stamed  with  my  dinner ;  my  boots  always  fit 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  proper  attention  to  these  three  points  is 
essential.  'Hiey  diffuse  the  charm  of  youth  and  grace  over  the  bodies  of 
bdividuals  otherwise  mature. 
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I  am  married — only  to  the  world,  which  I  find  to  be  an  agreeable 
spouse,  something  fat,  and  with  streaks  of  ill-temper ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
as  good-natured  and  yielding  as  a  moderate  man  ought  to  expect 

I  think  I  might  easily  pass  for  a  man  of  five-and-thirty ;  I  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  younger  man  even  than  this.  I  profess  to  be  a  judge  of 
chowders,  sherries,  and  wines  generally.  Sometimes  I  dine  at  the  club ; 
sometimes  with  a  friend ;  sometimes  with  my  esteemed  uncle,  Solomon 
Fudge ;  and  on  odd  afternoons,  with  the  widow  Fudge,  Miss  Jemima,  and 
Miss  Bridget  Fudge. 

I  admire  beauty,  and  have  had,  like  most  men,  my  tender  passages. 
At  eighteen,  I  was  in  love  with  a  widow  of  thirty-five  —  madly  in  love. 
My  opinion  is,  that  if  she  had  not  left  the  country  unexpectedly,  I  should 
have  died  at  her  feet,  or  at  her  fire !  At  twenty-one,  I  was  engaged  to  a 
blonde  of  three-and-twenty,  with  very  blue  eyes,  and  of  a  demure  coun- 
tenance, which  I  still  remember  with  considerable  sentiment  It  waa 
broken  off  with  mutual  good-will,  and  with  some  heart-burnings  on  both 
sides.  She  has  now  five  children,  lives  in  Thompson-street,  and  weighs, 
I  should  guess,  near  upon  two  hundred :  her  husband  puts  it  at  a  figure 
or  two  less.     I  call  her  Mabel,  and  she  calls  me  Tony. 

At  twenty-four,  I  w&s  desperate.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no' man  was 
ever  more  so.  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  comparison,  was  a  tame  lover. 
The  scariet  waistcoat,  that  I  wore  at  that  particular  epoch,  seemed  of  a 
dingy  ash  color.  I  not  unfrequently  put  it  on,  through  absence,  with  the 
back  side  in  front  I  lived  entirely  upon  vegetables.  1  wrote  a  surprising 
number  of  sonnets.  I  think  the  number  of  lines  in  each  was  alt<^ther 
unprecedente<l. 

But,  alas  for  human  hopes !  —  as  historians  and  romance-writers  are  in 
the  Ijabit  of  saying — she  proved  a  coquette.  I  forgave  her  after  two 
weeks,  during  wliich  I  suffered  intensely,  and  foigot  her  in  four.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  she  forgot  me  about  the  same  time. 

Now,  however,  she  is  a  cheerful  spinster.  I  sometimes  take  a  dish  of 
tea  with  her.     I  observe  that  she  begins  to  use  hair-dye. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  been  variously  enamored  of  married  and  single 

>  women ;  the  latter  generally  quite  young.    The  very  last  could  hardly 

have  been  more  than  sixteen.     My  opinion  is,  that  I  am  more  attractive 

to  individuals  of  tliat  age,  than  to  older  girls.    They  are  certainly  more 

attractive  to  me. 

The  absurd  fallacy  that  young  men  are  more  successful  lovers  than  the 
middle-aged,  is  now  quite  clear  to  me.  I  begin  to  appreciate  the  good 
judgment  of  the  sex.  Ladies  are  by  no  means  so  silly  as  young  men  take 
them  to  be.  I  am  quite  confident  that  my  power  of  fascination  was  never 
so  great  as  since  I  entered  upon  my  fortieth  year.  I  do  not  affirm  that 
the  same  could  be  said  of  all  bachelors  of  similar  age. 

I  have  undertaken  to  be  personal  in  this  chapter,  and  shall  not  there- 
fore spare  my  modesty.  It  is  not  my  way  to  halve  things :  if  my  st^iy 
is  to  be  told  at  all,  it  shall  be  fully  told. 

As  for  my  more  immediate  family  history,  however,  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  particulars.  Like  most  men  about  town,  I  am  at  present 
my  own  master,  and  trust  that  nothing  will  interrupt  this  private  master- 
ship for  some  time  to  come,    I  rely  very  little  upon  any  Fudge  counsel, 
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and  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  my  Fudge  ancestry.  My 
habit  of  living  will  appear  as  I  push  on  toward  the  end  of  my  papers. 
It  would  be  bad  policy  to  make  any  special  exhibition  at  this  early  period. 

My  opinion  is,  that  in  this  country  a  man  must  stand  upon  his  own 
feet,  and  not  upon  the  decayed  feet  of  any  family  ancestors.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  fint  families,  such  as  the  Fudges 
undoubtedly  are,  and,  if  assertion  can  retain  the  place,  will  unquestionably 
continue  to  be. 

Individuality  seems  to  me  the  best  stamp  and  seal  that  a  man  can 
carry :  if  he  cannot  carry  that,  it  will  take  a  great  deal  ft>  carry  him. 
If  a  man's  own  heart  and  energy  are  not  euual  to  the  making  of  his  for- 
tune, he  will  find,  I  think,  a  very  poor  resort  m  what  Sir  Tommy  Overbury 
ealls  *the  potato-fields  of  his  ancestors,'  meaning,  by  that  cheerful  figure, 
that  all  there  is  ffood  about  the  matter  is  below  ground. 

I  shall  stand  wen  simply  upon  my  merits  and  my  name :  and  if  mv 
cousins  Bridget  and  Jemima  question  my  hardihood,  m3y>nly  reply  wiU 
be— Fudjge!  ^ 

If  outside  casuists  are  disposed  to  dispute  my  character  and  ridicule 
my  connections,  I  shall  still  invariably  meet  them  imperturbably,  with  a 
simple — Fudge! 

In  ease  the  reply  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  the  hungiy  critics 
should  belabor  me,  after  their  usual  fashion,  as  a  man  of  no  calibre  and 
of  but  little  dignity,  I  shall  still  sustain  my  first-mentioned  position,  and 
meet  all  their  cavils  with  a  single  reply ;  and  that  reply  will  be — Fudgb  I 


CBArram    amcoitx). 
ICT     UNCLE     80L0U0N. 

*0TATiolB2>ijiiitetaiw,f«latifteafltL'— VBBCZ.A11:  sshm.  tin.  si. 

Mr.  Solomon  Fudos  is  not  a  man  to  be  sneered  at  His  friends  all 
know  it ;  and  he  knows  it  better  than  his  friends.  I  have  referred  to 
him  already.  At  present  I  mean  to  draw  his  portrait  He  will  be  flat- 
tered, doubtless ;  tnis  is  natural  in  nephews,  and  in  artists. 

He  will  feel  flattered  also ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  meet  me 
in  a  very  indignant  manner,  and  say  to  me,  with  a  great  show  of  dig^ 
nity — perhaps  adjusting  his  shirt-collar  meantime — *Tony,  you  should 
,  have  known  better  than  wis ;  you  should  have  considered.  Sir,  our  &mily 
position.  Mrs.  Fudge,  Sir,  your  aunt,  (before  referred  to  as  a  stout  woman,) 
IS  a  lady  of  delicacy ;  great  delicacy,  I  may  say.' 

I  expect  this,  and  am  prepared  for  it    I  shall  reply : 

*  Uncle  Solomon,  you  know  you  are  glad  to  be  noticed :  you  know 
that  you  possess  a  cheerful  fondness  for  distinction.  You  are  not  to  be 
blamed.     No  man  is :  you  are  worthy  of  it' 

Whereupon  my  uncle  Solomon  will  take  off  his  gold  spectacles,  pass 
them  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  in  an  eccentric  yet  methodical  manner, 
which  is  a  way  he  has  of  collecting  his  thoughts. 

*  Tony,'  he  will  continue,  *  I  beg  you  will  be  discreet  Ridicule,  Sir, 
I  shall  not  bear,  even  from  a  Fudge.' 

To  which  I  shall  reply,  in  a  kind  way : 
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*  Uncle  Solomon  —  Fudgb  ! ' 

I  now  proceed  with  my  portrait 

Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  is  a  stout  man,  with  white  hair.  He  usually 
wears  a  white  cravat ;  a  clean  one  every  morning,  as  he  has  himself  told 
me,  and  an  extra  one  when  he  invites  a  friend  to  dine  with  him.  He  is 
a  merchant,  and  lives  in  the  Avenue ;  he  has  also  a  country-seat  at  Asto- 
ria. If  he  were  to  die — I  hope  he  will  not — he  would  be  mentioned 
by  the  Wall-street  journals  (for  the  first  time)  as  an  eminent  merchant, 
liberal,  distinguished,  and  leaving  a  large  family,  inconsolable. 

He  began  life  as  errand-boy  in  a  large  jobbing  establishment:  he 
swept  out  the  store  at  sun-rise ;  he  has  often  told  me  of  it ;  not  very  often, 
however,  of  late  years.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  latterly  that 
he  has  begun  to  form  proper  notions  about  family  dignity. 

At  the  time  of  his  being  alderman  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed  proad 
of  his  rise  in  the  world.  He  is  now  above  being  alderman.  He  looks 
upon  aldermeqigenerally  as  moderate  men.  He  has  once  been  mayor ; 
he  now  regards  even  mayors  as  mere  city  contingencies.  Still,  however, 
he  often  refers  to  the  year  when  he  was  in  authority ;  a  remarkable  year, 
he  thinks  it  was,  for  clean  streets  and  good  order.  Most  retired  mayors,  I 
observe,  hold  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  period  of  their  mayor- 
ship. It  is  very  natural ;  and  in  some  particular  mstances,  I  dare  say  it 
may  be  justifiable. 

Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  is  a  bank-officer  in  Wall-street  You  may  see 
him  on  discount-days,  luxuriating  in  a  stuffed  chair  and  easy  posture. 
One  arm  will  very  likely  be  stretched  out  upon  the  table ;  the  otner  will 
fall  carelessly  upon  the  elbow  of  his  chair.  He  appears  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine.  His  gold-bowed  spectacles  will  be  raised  upon  the  upper  part 
of  his  forehead,  and  rest  witti  great  apparent  security  over  that  portion 
of  the  brain  where  phrenologists  usually  locate  the  bump  of  benevolence. 
As  I  remarked,  the  bump  does  not  interfere  with  my  uncle's  spectacles. 

His  words  are  slow  and  measured,  as  becomes  a  man  of  his  grave 
aspect  and  undoubted  family.  He  is  cautious  in  his  expression  of  opin- 
ion; and  only  ventures  upon  decided  approval  of  *  accommodation 
paper '  when  he  is  very  sure  of  his  man,  or  when  the  applicant's  wife  has 
been  in  a  position  to  show  favors  to  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge's  wife.  Uneasy 
and  anxious-looking  men,  full  of  business,  and  in  n^  of  loans,  he  re- 
gards with  a  very  proper  degree  of  distaste. 

Few  visitors  can  call  my  Uncle  Solomon  fiwm  his  chair,  or — what 
is  a  still  stronger  mark  of  deference — occasion  the  withdrawal  of  the 
gold-bowed  spectacles  from  the  secure  position  already  hinted  at  If  I 
were  to  except  any,  it  would  be  a  certain  dashing  broker,  of  whom  Mr. 
Fudge  has  a  triflmg  fear,  or  some  gray-headed  curmudgeon  who  is  a 
federal  officer,  or  some  visiting  English  merchant ;  or,  yet  again,  some  old 
lawyer  of  reputation. 

The  newspapers  he  reads  with  a  kindly  and  patronizing  interest,  hav- 
ing little  respect,  however,  for  any  thing  smaller  than  the  huge  folios  of 
Wall-street  All  young  men  and  new  men  in  the  province  of  journal- 
ism, are  very  properly  treated  with  contempt  He  makes  an  exception 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  small  morning  newspapers,  which  is  distin- 
guished for  its  advocacy  of  the  tariff.    He  hopes  it  may  ^  eventuate'  (that 
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is  liis  style  of  language)  in  something  practical.  The  truth  is,  my  uncle 
Solomon  has  no  inconsiderable  interest  in  a  manufactuiing  establishment 
in  the  country,  which  is  just  now  running  at  half-time,  and  with  very 
small  show  of  profits.  If  he  could  sell  at  a  fair  figure,  I  think  he  would 
subscribe,  without  solicitude,  to  the  tenets  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

He  is  usually  a  cautious  man,  and  rarely  makes  a  false  step.  Just  now, 
indeed,  he  is  feeling  a  little  sore  in  respect  of  a  large  purchase  of  the 
Dauphin  stock.  The  affair,  however,  came  so  well  recommended,  with 
such  distinguished  patronage,  and  the  sample-coal  burned  with  siich  a 
cheerful  flame,  that  he  thought  it  little  worth  his  while  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  veins,  or  the  probability  of  very  frequent  and  surprising 
^  fftults.'  The  consequence  is,  he  is  down  for  some  fifteen  thousand  pres- 
ent valiiation,  which  I  greatly  fear  may  stand  him  in  some  two-score. 

My  uncle  Solomon  is  a  vestry-man ;  and  though  not  a  church  mem- 
ber, he  has  a  most  respectable  opinion  of  the  whde  scheme  of  religion : 
he  believes  it  ought  to  be  supported ;  he  means  to  do  it.  He  pa3rs  a 
high  price  for^iis  pew ;  he  invites  the  clergyman  to  dine  with  him ;  he 
foregoes  his  extra  bottle  of  wine  on  such  days ;  he  feels  a  better  man  for 
it ;  he  humors  his  wife  in  a  fat  subscription  to  the  indigent  orphan  asy- 
lum ;  he  subscribes  for  the  ^  Churchman ; '  he  sometimes  treads  it  He 
is  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Bibles  upon  the  Avenue, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  set  of  prayer-books,  with  solid  gold  clasps,  guaran- 
teed as  such  by  Mr.  Appleton  the  senior,  and  corroborated  by  actual 
inspection  of  Ball,  Tompkins  and  Black. 

His  charities,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  hinted  about  the  spectacles 
and  the  organ  of  benevolence,  are  upon  that  large  scale  which  is  such  a 
favorite  with  the  established  gentlemen  of  the  town.  By  established  gen- 
tlemen, I  refer  to  such  as  have  a  great  reputation  for  respectability,  wealth, 
white  cravats,  dignity,  composure,  and  good  taste  in  wives  and  wines.  By 
the  large  scale  of  charities,  I  refer  to  those  mission  societies  which  publish 
yeariy  lists  of  distinguished  donors  to  public  dinners,  aid  to  political 
enterprises.  Union  committees,  and  purchase  of  ten  per  cent  bonds  of 
western  railwa3rs,  (secured  by  mortgage  on  timber  lands,)  which  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  needy  condition,  and  worthy  objects  of  eastern  charity. 

Indigent  men  about  town — I  do  not  here  refer  to  myself — and  poor 
cousins,  do  not  stir  to  any  considerable  degree  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge's  be- 
nevolence. He  has  good  reason  to  show  why.  He  thinks  every  man 
should  take  care  of  himself  What  is  true  of  men  is  true  of  women. 
He  thinks  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  imposture.  He  has  known 
repeated  instances  of  the  grossest  imposture.  He  fears  that  the  poor  do 
not  go  to  church.  He  thinks  men  should  be  cautious.  He  is  cautious, 
saving  the  Dauphin  speculation. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  is  what  people  call  an  estimable 
man.  Jemima  and  Bridget  both  regard  him  with  considerable  awe. 
Street-folk  generally  look  up  to  him.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole 
city — and  on  this  point  I  challenge  investigation — who  is  treated  with 
more  deference  by  his  coachman  and  his  grocer. 

I  have  myself  considerable  esteem  for  my  uncle.  He  is  a  portly  man, 
calculated  to  impress.  He  does  not  dress  shabbily,  saving  rather  too 
much  dandruff  on  his  coat-collar.     I  have  recommended  a  wash :  he 
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alighted  it  His  wines  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  lot,  pur- 
chased '  at  a  bargain '  from  the  Messrs.  Leeds.  He  has  a  few  boxes  left 
of  some  mild  old  Havannas,  the  gift  of  a  tenant,  who  begged  a  month^a 
deferment  of  quarter-day,  and  ran  off  in  the  interval,  ^ir.  Solomon 
Fudge  has  a  small  opinion  of  the  cigars :  /  insist  that  they  are  good. 

Mrs.  Fudge,  the  wife  of  my  uncle  Solomon,  and  naturally  my  aunt —  by 
marriage — I  entertain  a  cheerful  r^rd  for.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
she  entertains  much  the  same  feeling  for  me.  Neither  her  person  nor 
character  can  be  digested  hastily.    She  will  fill  a  chapter. 

I  shall  therefore  devote  my  next  chapter  to  an  exhibition  and  discussion 
of  my  uncle's  wife,  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge. 


A       TRIBUTE. 

•ftCOTlA.     LAND     OF      LAKB     AND      MOUNTAIN.' 

Ov  Lomond's  wave  and  Katrine's  tide^ 
,       Of  Lomond's  peak  and  Benvenue, 
The  Grampians'  stem  and  beath-clad  pride^ 

The  pass  where  gallant  Graham*  died. 
The  towers  where  Torn  Queen  Ma&y  sighed, 

Tlie  haunts  of  Rodebick,  bold  and  true^ 
The  Trosach  glen,  Abgtlk's  Loch  Fine, 

Of  all  of  these,  the  poet's  line. 
Or  great  romancer's  wondrous  story. 
Have  told  the  beauty,  fame  and  glory. 

And  who  may  tune  a  later  lay, 

Where  Doon's  fair  river  glideth  slow ; 
Or  chant  to  Auld  Kirk  Allow  ay 
In  honor  of  its  gables  gray, 
And  walls  that  hide  no  witches'  play, 
Unfit  for  *AuLD  Nick's'  roundelay ! 

Who  sings  within  that  cottage  low. 
Where  first  he  saw  the  light. 

Whom  all  as  Scotia's  minstrel  know  f 
And  who  may  touch  that  garland  bright 
Laid  on  the  proud  turf  tliat  inurns 
Whatever  died  of  Robert  BunNs  t 

Who  strikes  the  harp  where  sullen  Tweed 

Near  Dryburgh's  eloistered  ruin  sweeps  f 
Its  solemn  voice  a  dirge  indeed. 

For  there  the  mighty  *  Wizard'  sleeps! 
Or  who,  when  glorious  old  Melrose, 

Half  silvered  o'er  by  'pale  moonlight^' 
Again  with  *  Michael's'  magic  g1ows» 

As  once  to  Dbloraine's  rapt  sight ; 
The  'scrolls  that  teach  to  live  and  die,' 
The  wild,  unearthly  heraldry. 
The  whole  enchantment  of  the  spot 
Need  seek  to  tell  —  once  told  by  Soorrt 

Geabam  of  caavarfaome,  who  fUI,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at  the  battle  of  the  Pus  of  KilO* 
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I  dng  leas  cImuo  eroand,  perchance, 
The  waves  1  hail  no  bard  hath  known ; 

Bnt  none  more  bright  in  sunlight  dance, 
And  that  land's  birth-right  is  mine  own  I 

When  billows  huge  icimd  Ailsa  rise, 

And  startled  sea-birds  o*er  it  sweeps 
Hie  fisher's  fragile  boatie  flies 

To  thee,  safe  neaven,  from  the  deep  t 
Dear  to  mj  heart,  fair  to  mine  eyes, 

)laj  Heaven  its  smiles  npon  thee  keep^ 
Loch  Kyan,  with  thy  headlands  twain. 
Like  ffiants  watching  o'er  the  main. 
No  foTiaffe  waves  along  thy  shore. 
We  mark  thy  silvery  sheen  the  more ; 
So  sweet  at  rest,  in  storm  so  grand — 
Accept  this  tribute  at  my  hand  1 

When  last  I  saw  thy  cherished  wave^ 

The  seaward  breezes  freshly  blew ; 
Ify  fond  adieus  I  sadly  gave, 

As  swift  away  our  vessel  flew. 
And  past  Kirkcolm  and  Ballantrae, 
Homeward  the  wanderer  took  his  way. 
The  peaceful  kirk-yard,  sloping  west* 

My  lingering  feet  had  lately  trod, 
Its  turf  in  richest  verdure  drest, — 

Beneath  whope  daisj-sprinkled  sod 
My  kindred  mingle  with  the  day; 

Ancestral  names  the  marbles  bear, 
A  line  entire  hath  passed  away  1 

No  fulsome  words  their  deeds  declare, 
But  they  with  whom  the^  lived  could  say 
What  sorrow  marked  their  dying  day. 
And  how  was  mourned  the  reverend  head 
That  last  lay  down  among  the  dead ! 

To  thee,  whose  welcome  was  the  first» 
Whose  care  my  frame  in  sickness  nursed ; 
To  thee,  last  remnant  of  my  blood 
Beyond  Atlantic's  swelling  flood, 
"T  was  hard  to  give  the  parting  hand. 
As  rang  the  cry,  '  Unmoor  from  land  I ' 
Borne  out  upon  the  tide's  full  swell, 
I  signed  my  distant^  mute  farewell ; 
Night's  sombre  shadows  swiftly  fell. 

As  outward-bound  on  deck  I  stood. 
And  vainly  yearned  my  heart  to  tell 

Its  love,  d,evotion,  gratitude  I 

Far,  far  away  I — my  simple  song, 

Loch  Ryan — erst  *of  many  isles»*» 
Long  lost — tlie  memories  may  prolong, 

That  soothe  me  with  their  pleasant  wiles : 
While  Hope  re-trims  her  gleeful  sail, 
And  waiteth  watchful  for  the  gale. 
Whose  favoring  breath  will  bid  her  steer 
Her  prow  toward  thy  waters  clear  I 
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*  Rta5,  It  is  nk),  Bignlfles  i9land§^  or  Maay-M/ete ;  none  now  exist  In  the  loch. 
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PEP.RARA;    VENICE. 


*  Fkeeara  I  in  thy  wide  and  grufrfjown  streetB^ 

Whoae  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude. 
There  aeema,  as  \  were,  a  curac  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sorereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 

Of  Eflte.*  CBtLDS    HaBOZ.9.    Ca»TO    TT..    ZZXT. 

I  SAT  it,  not  because  Byron  said  it  before  me,  but  out  of  my  own 
bitter  experience,  that  the  city  of  Ferrara  is  the  most  intensely  dull  place 
ever  inhabited. 

Dullness  in  other  localities  is  merely  apathetic,  negatively  bad ;  but 
in  Ferrara  tlie  blue  devils  assail  you  with  a  spite,  a  virulence,  a  malig- 
nity which  might  perhaps  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  suffered 
solitary  durance-vile  on  a  rainy  Sabbath,  but  which  certainly  has  not  its 
parallel  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hum*an  events. 

I  pity  the  man  who,  in  any  otlier  city,  cannot  drum  up  agreeable 
companions,  pretty  faces,  or  something  to  pass  time  on.     But  Ferrara ! 

My  excellent  friend,  as  I  now  write  alone,  and  as  the  recollection  of 
the  sickening  solitude  of  that  town  comes  over  me,  I  feel  half  disposed 
to  rush  out  and  join  tlie  first  human  being  I  meet  Ah,  thank  Heaven, 
tliere  is  somebody  walking  by ! 

It  strikes  me,  that  according  to  my  own  and  others'  experience,  it 
would  be  absolutely  profane,  improper,  incorrect,  a  sin,  in  fact,  against 
the  genius  of  tlie  place,  (if  tliere  be  one,)  to  even  attempt  to  be  merry  in 
such  a  Goo-and-man-forsaken  hole. 

What  do  you  think,  reader,  of  such  jolly,  comfortable,  soul-inspiring 
sentiments  as  the  following,  taken  from  a  journal  dated  April  the  first, 

on  which  day  my  friend  C ,  the  author  of  said  diary,  had  most 

appropriately  entered  Ferrara  ? 

*  Ferrara  is  a  silent,  mournful  city.  An  inhabited  solitude  sounds 
sti'angely,*  but  such  it  is.  Sad  and  desolate,  the  stranger  feels  as  if  he 
had,  by  some  mistake,  been  thrown  out  of  time.  IIow  I  long  for  the 
busy,  bustling  world !  lIow  gladly  would  I  welcome  any  face  that  I 
have  ever  seen  before !  But  no,  here  I  am  alone.  A-a-a-ah-h  me !  how 
forlorn  and  dull ! 

*  As  I  sit  in  my  room  this  evening,  at  dusk,  I  feel  as  wretchedly  alone 
as  human  being  can.  I  am  in  the  first  hotel  of  the  town,  and  the  only 
Boul  in  it,  except  the  landlord  and  servants.     Oh,  dreariness ! 

*  *  Ah  me  I  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  I  wore  abed!'  * 

Reader,  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  of  my  own  observations  in  Ferrara. 
I  was  tramping  along  one  morning  through  the  town,  with  a  viUanous 

*  Not  at  all,  fHend  C ,    *  Enter  the  Km e  ««/««,  with  two  flddlen,*  Is  an  old  precedent 
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old  Taletrde-place  for  a  guide,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  seeing 
an  important-looking  personage  in  uniform,  blowing  a  trumpet  On 
concluding  his  music,  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  a  sentence,  the  only  word 
of  which  I  could  catch  was,  *  II  Gonfalonixbb.' 

I  asked  the  vaUt-de-place  what  the  trumpeter  had  said ;  but  the  old 
laaea],  despite  his  dishonesty,  was  intensely  proud  of  his  native  city,  and 
evaded  the  question.  Being  closely  pressed,  he  at  length  gave  it:  */ 
iummon  you  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Oonfahniere,  to  come  forth  and  weed 
the  streets  / '  It  b  well  known  that  many  of  the  streets  of  Ferrara  are 
oveigrown  with  grass.  This  has  become  such  a  reproach  (or  inconve- 
nience) to  the  iidiabitants,  that  means  have  been  taken  to  remove  it. 
Accordingly,  as  we  went  along,  I  saw  numbers  of  old  women  and  chil- 
dren come  forth  with  baskets  and  knives  for  that  purpose. 

Those  curious  in  such  items  may  refer  to  John  Murray  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  Ariosto's  house  and  ink-stand,  or  his  manuscripts,  with  those  of 
Taaso,  in  the  library.  But  one  souvenir  of  the  pa^t  touched  my  soul  on 
the  raw.  The  custode,  who  showed  me  the  ancient  Palace  d^Este,  finally 
foond  h»  way  to  a  room,  which  he  called  Farisina^s, 

*  Very  good ;  nothing  more  likely ! '  thought  I,  with  an  expression  of 
intense  gratification,  looking  round,  meanwhile,  at  the  walls  with  that 
vividly  curious  air  with  which  we  generally  regard  the  masonry  of  any  place 
where  a  remarkably  interesting  event  has  occurred.  But  I  was  right  in 
this  instance ;  for,  on  second  thoughts,  I  took  a  squint  at  the  ceiling  ! 

•And  HERE,'  continued  the  guide,  pointing  to  a  very  common,  tawdry- 
looking  gilt,  C^new  secretary,  full  of  looking-glasses ;  *  here  is  Parisina's 
secretai^ ;  and,*  sinking  his  voice  to  an  awful  whisper,  while  glancing 
darkly  and  mysteriously  around,  *  and  here,  in  these  very  secret  drawers, 
her  correspondence  with  Ugo  teas  concealed  I ' 

Shade  of  Byron ! 

With  which,  I  resume  my  young  friend  C ^*s  diary : 

'April  3 :  Retired  early ;  rose  ditto ;  got  my  coffee ;  paid  a  scandal- 
ously exorbitant  bill ;  and  found  my  way  to  the  diligence, 

*  Company  consisted  of  a  lively  Italian  lady,  rather  passee,  whose  entire 
information  on  the  subject  of  America  was  contained  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  Fanny  Ellsler  (or  Lesler,  as  they  call  her  here  in  Italy) 
had  been  there.  She  had  with  her  a  remarkably  stupid  husband.  Before 
long  we  reached  the  Po,  and,  while  crossing  it  in  a  ferry-boat,  our  pass- 
ports were  examined.  In  walking  about,  I  soon  became  aware  that  I 
was  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  All  my  movements  were  scanned  with 
that  *I-wonder-what-he'll-do-next'  sort  of  air,  which  was  to  me  quite 
incomprehensible.  To  dissipate  any  nervous  perplexities  which  might 
arise,  I  took  out  my  pipe.  Immediately  the  eyes  of  all  present  were 
fixed  upon  it,  as  though  the  calumet  of  the  great  Nantucket  fog-giant 
himself  had  appeared.  I  wanted  a  light:  immediately  half  a  dozen 
matches  were  tendered  me,  by  as  many  men.  My  choice  made,  I  could 
at  once  observe  that  the  fortunate  individual  thus  honored  at  once  became 
himself  a  lion,  of  lesser  magnitude,  and  had  a  knot  collected  round  him, 
to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  confidentially  narrating  something,  ever  and 
anon  mysteriously  exhibiting  his  match-case,  which  was  turned  over  and 
ttamined  by  all  with  intense  interest 
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'  When  I  walked  along  the  boat,  eveiy  one  leBpectfully  made  way  f(V 
me,  and  kept  silence  until  I  had  passed.  But  what  it  all  meant  I  could 
not  guess.  When  I  approached  the  horse,  (for  it  was  a  wheel-boat, 
worked  by  a  one-horse  power,)  the  engineer  (I  mean  the  man  who  fed 
and  whipped  the  animal^  looked  as  if  he  would  have  given  all 
he  knew  to  have  me  spealc  a  word  to  him.  Only  one  man  on  board 
seemed  to  put  on  a  nil-admirari  air,  and  affect  to  care  nothing  for  the 
stranger.  For  this  man  I  at  once,  naturally,  conceived  a  deep  antipathy, 
which  immediately  subsided  into  intense  contempt  I  had  no  doubt, 
that  if  he  would  only  uncover  his  head,  instead  of  a  bump  of  veneration, 
I  should  behold  a  cavity  in  which  a  hen  might  hide  herself.  Soon  a 
keen-eyed,  gentlemanly,  man-of-the-world-looking  officer  in  mufti  came 
up,  and,  addressing  me  in  French,  said : 

* '  Excuse  me ;  but  you  may  not  be  aware  that  you  are  quite  a  lion  at 
present  ? ' 

'  ^Indeed /^  quoth  I,  innocently,  and  attempting  to  come  the  aur  gene- 
rally assigned  on  the  stage  to  emperors  in  disguise;  *  indeed!  and 
why?' 

*  ^  Because  they  have  found  out,  by  the  passport,  that  you  are  an 
American ;  and  one  may  well  believe,  Uiat  they  all  see  an  American  now 
for  the  first  time,' 

'  My  new  friend  did  not  belie  his  appearance.  In  five  minutes  we  had 
slidden  into  an  intimacy,  the  ^ood  effects^  of  which  were  manifested 
immediately  after  at  the  office  of  the  ''DogaSna^  on  the  other  side,  where, 
amid  all  the  searching  of  trunks  and  boxes,  he  imperatively  mid  his 
hand  on  my  baggage,  and  signified  to  the  officials  tnat  they  nied  not 
trouble  me. 

'  *  But,'  said  I, '  my  pockets  are  loaded  with  tobacco ;  what  if  they 
should  take  a  look  at  them  9 ' 

*  ^Parhleu  ! '  quoth  he,  laughing,  *  so  are  mine ! ' 

'  With  these  words,  he  took  out  a  bag  fiill  of  the  article,  and  shook  it 
laughingly  at  the  douanier,  who  grinned  wistfully  at  the  prohibited 
commodity. 

'  We  breakfasted  at  Rovigo,  and  arrived  in  Padua  that  afternoon.  My 
officer  went  directly  on  to  Venice  in  the  rail-road  cars,  while  I,  who, 
owing  to  the  joint  lies  of  the  head-waiter  and  landlord,  had  unwittingly 
taken  a  diligence  ticket  through^  had  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  vehicle 
which  was  to  convey  me,  which  hour  I  spent  in  the  Cafe  FedrocchL 

'^The  Gaf£  Pedroochi,'  sap  the  Guide  Book,  'is  really  a  species  of 
national  monument,  from  it»  splendor.  The  exterior  is  of  marble ;  the 
style,  Italian-Gothic,  and  remarkably  good.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  pat- 
tern of  an  ancient  palazzo  revived  for  such  a  purpose.  Wliile  the  building 
was  in  progress,  Pedrocchi  was  present  every  evening,  and  paid  all  the 
workmen  ready  money,  and  always  in  old  Venetian  gold.  He  had  been 
left  in  poor  circumstances,  and  liv(^  in  a  ruinous  little  old  house  upon  the 
site  of  his  present  Fairy  Palace,  which,  falling  into  decay,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pull  down.  Suddenly  he  abounded  in  riches — as  many  stories 
are  now  afloat  concerning  hidden  treasures,  and  yet  more  awfiil  things,  as 
would  furnish  materials  for  a  legend  —  and  thus  was  the  present  magnifi- 
cent structure  raised.    During  me  building,  portions  of  an  ancient  Roman 
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edifice  weie  discovered,  and  the  marbles  so  found  have  been  employed  in 
the  slabs  and  pavements  of  the  salone.' 

'At  last  the  diligence  started,  with  me  for  the  only  passenger ;  and  sach 
a  glorious,  stout,  silent,  gruff  old  Hungarian  for  wnductewr!  Wishing 
to  enjoy  the  scenery,  I  sat  with  him  on  the  box  outside.  He  smoked  his 
straw  cigar  for  some  time,  and  then  came  out  with : 

*' '  Komnun  gie  von  toeitem  her  ? '   (Do  you  come  from  a  distance  ?) 

*'«/a,'  quoth  I,  'from  America.' 

'  'And  America  is  in  England,  is  it  not?'  he  asked,  in  a  tone  indicating 
some  litde  complacency  at  the  extent  of  his  own  information. 

"iVinii,*  I  replied;  'three  thousand  miles  distant' 

'This  was  a  poser  for  the  old  fellow,  and  he  smoked  over  it  at  least  ten 
minutes. 

"And  of  what  religion  are  the  people  in  your  country?' 

'  I  was  {mea  culpa)  strongly  tempted  to  reply, '  Oh,  heathens,  of  course  I ' 
but  contented  myself  with  explaining  that  we  had  a  great  variety. 

'  We  had  crossed  the  Fo  and  the  Adige  that  morning,  and  now  rode 
along  'the  banks  of  the  Brenta,'  stopping  at  Dolo. 

'At  last  I  went  inside.  How  glorious!  A  diligence  all  to  myself! 
Why,  it  was  a  high-pressure  luxury  I  No  fat  old  gentleman  punching 
his  elbows  into  you ;  nobody  opposite  to  cross  legs  with,  or  b^  pardon 
of  for  treading  on  his  corns.  No  lady  to  keep  you  from  smoking.*  Oh 
lordly !  I  lay  out,  a  ia  American,  so  as  to  take  up  as  much  room  as 
possible;  shut  the  windows,  lighted  my  meerschaum,  and  smoked  till  the 
interior  was  like  an  opal  or  caimgorum.  I  amused  myself  by  imagining 
the  vehicle  full  of  English  travelers,  of  the  most  tobacco-hating  descrip- 
tion conceivable.    Then  I  opened  the  window ;  puff  went  the  smoke ! 

'  Night  came,  and  at  last  our  diligence  stopped.  Ipaid  the  postilions, 
and  was  conducted  to  a  long  boat,  covered  over.  The  Hungarian,  who  had 
constituted  himself  my  guide,  guardian,  uncle  and  protector  for  the  time 
being,  saw  to  everv  thing  for  me ;  packed  me  away  comfortably  on  a 
seat,  with  one  of  his  big  shaggy  coats ;  scolded  me,  got  me  a  cigar, 
jumped  in  himself,  and  we  started 

'  On,  on,  on,  for  an  hour,  and  not  a  sight  sate  the  twinkling  of  many 
Kghts  far  in  the  distance,  and  few  sounds  save  the  plashing  of  our  oars. 
I  could  understand  nothing  of  what  the  boatmen  said ;  it  was  a  new 
dialect,  Venetian  ;  nor  my  Hungarian,  who  conversed  earnestly  for  a  long 
time  with  another  conducteur  in  the  same  patois.  He  seem^,  as  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  to  be  angry  at  having  had  the  charge  of  '  mcCtratti  i 
forestieri^ — id  est,  abusing  foreigners — put  forward  as  an  accusation 
against  him.  We  stopped  at  the  dogana,  where  I  gave  up  my  passport^ 
and  then  rowed  on. 

"And  now  we  are  entering  the  city,'  said  the  Hungarian. 

'  I  looked  out  Yes ;  there  it  was.  Star-ray  and  moon-beam  shone 
over  spire  and  palace,  over  bridge  and  gondola.  City  of  mystery  and 
beauty,  for  which  my  soul  had  longed  since  early  childhood,  thou  wert 
before  me !  ay,  even  as  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  dreams.  Yes,  it  was  a 
reality  now  ;  the  dreams  were  fulfilled ;  I  saw  thee.  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
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fair  city  of  the  waters.  With  what  a  throbbing  earnestness  I  drew  within 
m  jselff  and  said,  *  Now  thou  art  really  in  Venice ;  this  can  no  one  take 
from  thee,  that  thou  hast  seen  thy  dream-city  I  *  And  the  Hungarian  still 
growled  on  in  hb  patois;  the  boatmen  sang  loudly  and  merrily;  our 
boat  darted  like  a  swallow  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  with  a  glad  heart 
I  entered  that  great  city,  though  no  friend  or  acquaintance  awaited  my 
arrival,  and  no  soul  save  the  hotel-keepers  cared  K>r  my  coming. 

*  *  Itzt  komme  mer  zur  Rialto  Brucke^  quoth  the  Hungarian.  I  looked 
out.  There  it  was,  right  before  me!  the  Rialto!  ^Du  Lieher  Oottf* 
quoth  I.  The  boat  darted  on;  another  second,  and  the  bridge  was 
arching  darkly  over  our  heads.  Shade  of  Shylock,  it  was  a  fact !  And 
8hakspeare  must  be  true,  eveiy  word  1 

*  And  on,  on,  on !  This  was  Venice.  Palace  and  spire  faded  by,  one 
after  the  other.    We  stopped  at  the  Post 

*  *  Will  you  take  a  gondola  to  go  to  your  hotel  ?'  said  the  Hungarian. 

*  *  Won't  I?'  quoth  I.    'Only  try  me!' 

*  The  Hungarian  smiled  grimly.  He  had  been  young  once^  and  step- 
ping out,  ordered  a  two-oared  gondola,  at  two  zwanzigers. 

*  There  it  floated  in  all  its  glory,  filling  the  air  around  with  beauty ;  a 
real  black  gondola ;  jet-black,  ink-blacj^  lamp-black,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  hearse  afloat  So  in  I  tumbled.  *  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,' 
thought  I,  *  I  will  at  least  have  one  glide.'    *  Look  you.  Sir  traveller,  wear 


strange  suits,  or  people  will  scarcely  think  that  you  have  swum 
dola.'    *  That  doesn't  apply  to  me  now^  thought  I,  solemnly ;  * 


m  a  gon- 
Pve  been 


and  done  it' 


*  Oh  peicfttor  dell*  onda—  Fidslin, 
Oh  pescator  deir  onitL— Fidotin. 
Vlenl  pescar  in  qua— 
— Oolla  bella  sua  Oarcha, 
GoUa  iMTcha  se  ne  ya—Fidolin!^ 


*  Avr  alien  meiner  Relaen 

FidOut  I 
Thilt  aich  der  spruch  bewciaon, 
FidibusI 
Veracbwonden  ist  das  Gelt, 

Aus  *m  Beutel— ach  wie  eiteL 
lit  doch  alles  in  der  Welt. 

Fidtbuaehen  I  Fidikut  / ' 


*  In  all  my  weary  Journeya, 

Omnihut 
'Mongst  bandits  or  attorneys, 

Omnibtttf 
One  thing  I  \e  always  found ; 

If  you  know  it,  how  to  get  it, 

Then  yon '11  never  run  aground. 

Omnibut!  Omniku$l' 


VENICE. 


*  VtBERAT  Hadriacis  Venetam  Neptnnns  in  Undls 

Stare  urbeni  et  toto  ponere  Jura  roari : 
Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias  qnantumuis  Jupiter  aroela 

Oblice,  et  ilia  tul  moenia  Martis,  ait: 
CH jpelago  lybrim  jpraefers,  Trbem  aspice  utrumqne, 
lilam  homines  oioes,  banc  posuiase  Daos.* 


*  Venos  and  Veniae  are  of  like  d( 
Venus  is  Queene  of  Love— V( 


Jao.  Sanka-iah.  Epiok.  Lib.  L 


of  poUde.' 


Eowaz.!.'*  LBTvana. 


Whether  all  our  party  experienced  the  same  rapturous  emotions  as 
my  young  friend  C,  m  fost  beholding  Venice,  swimming  in  gondolas  or 
flaneeing  about  St  Mark's  and  the  Rialto,  I  know  not ;  nor  whether 
they  were  equally  delighted  with  myself  in  reaching  a  land  of  good 
cigars,  prime  coffee,  superb  Kirschtaaseer,  and  an  admirable  opera.  But 
to  judge  from  appearances,  I  should  say  that  they  were  fully  disposed  to 
do  average  justice  to  all  such  items,  particularly  the  last  two. 
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Venice  is  not  a  city  to  live  and  die  by ;  though  one  can  pass  weeks  or 
eren  months  in  it,  without  experiencing  ennui  or  dissatisfaction,  I  could 
never  yet  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  which  is  said  to  have  haunted  an  old 
sea-captain  while  there ;  ti  e^t,  an  irrepressible  longing  to  ^o  on  share, 
Trae,  there  is  a  vague  report  or  theory  that  every  house  in  Uie  city  may 
be  approached  by  land ;  but  we  all  soon  experienced  such  difficulty  in  our 
attempts  at  practical  solutions  of  portions  of  this  puzzle,  that  we  gener- 
ally, at  the  first  perplexity,  cut  the  Gordian  by  ordering  the  best  gondq^A 
within  hail.  This  perpetual  intermixture  and  interference  of  aquatics 
vith  the  ordinary  interests  of  life,  naturally  produces  on  new-comers  a 
singular  eflfect  Miss was  almost  afraid,  to  go  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another,  for  fear  of  stepping  into  the  Grand  Canal ;  and  opened 
every  door  with  as  much  caution  as  if  she  expected,  like  the  sorceress 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  behold  a  river  flowing  across  the  room. 
Nearly  all  our  party  declared  that  their  dreams  turned  upon  flowing 
water,  plashing  wavelets,  and  walks  with  iron  rings,  ever  wet  by  the 
lestless  flood.  The  Wolf  inquired  of  the  company  one  day  at  dessert, 
whether  a  Venetian  had,  as  things  exist,  more  than  half  a  right  to  boast 
of  his  Father-Zaiu^,  while  a  fat  old  gentleman  in  the  comer  (a  stranger 
to  us)  suggested  as  postscript  that  he  could  imagine  nothing  of  which 
a  regular  native  could  have  a  firmer  terror  than  terra  firma.  Which 
outrageous  squawk  at  once  brought  down  on  his  head  the  wrath  of  the 
entire  assembly,  who  unanimously  declared  that  the  perpetrator  of  such 
villany  deserved  to  be  thrown  at  once  into  the  canal.  To  which  the 
old  gentleman,  becoming  very  red  about  the  gills,  declared  in  great  wrath 
that '  he  'd  like  to  see  Aem  try  it.'  To  which  young  C.  retorted,  in  an 
under-tone,  that  he  would  do  it  directly,  were  he  not  afraid  of  spoiling 
the  fish.  At  which  the  venerable  man  cried,  ^Hold!^  acknowledged 
the  com,  and  begged  leave  to  stand  half  a  dozen  of  Montebello. 

*  I  rrooD  In  Venice  on  Uie  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

With  Moult  AT**  red-bound  guide-book  in  my  hand; 
When  lot  an  Englishman  before  me,  cries, 
*Thai  *ere'8  the  Bridge  of  Siza  !* 

Wdl,  reader,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  as  strictly  forbidden  at  present 
to  go  upon  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  as  it  was  when  I  was  there,  but  if  such 
ehould  be  the  case,  f  would  advise  you  to  present  an  Austrian  officer,  as 
I,  did  with  a  ztoanziger,  which  will  obtain  for  you  instant  admission ; 
i.  e^  if  you  care  to  go ;  which  I  certainly  should  have  neglected  to  do, 
had  not  a  gentleman,  invested  with  some  little  diplomatic  authority, 
assured  me  that  as  he  had  never  been  able  to  effect  an  entrance,  ergo^ 
I  need  not  try.  Great  is  the  folly  of  this  world  I  nor  was  mine  tibe 
least 

From  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  we  pass  naturally  to  the  Galleries  of  the 
Doge's  Palace.  And  there,  near  what  was  once  a  *  Lion's  mouth,'  (the 
Hon  is  gone,  and  only  the  aperture  remains,)  the  traveler  may  observe 
fixed  in  the  wall  several  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions.  It  was  usual, 
in  ancient  Venice,  when  a  state^fficer  had  been  guilty  of  any  great 
<^ence  against  the  commonwealth,  to  expose  to  public  view  a  short  state- 
m«it  of  his  crime,  for  the  edification  of  other  functionaries,  and  the  par- 
ticular gratification,  we  may  presume,  of  his  family  and  friends.    Of 
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such  a  nature  are  these  tablets.    The  reader  may  observe  that  the  two 
following  commemorate  the  faux  pas  of  a  couple  of  *  defaulters : ' 

•MDCCXVIII. 

*6io.  GucoMO  Capra  ru  coktador  mklla  cxba  orakdk  okl  maoistrato  alle  Ciatk  Caip- 
MTo DALL CCC80 :  CONS :  DiiXcc:  Li:  6:  bkttembek  comk  minibtro iNrioKLE  k  reodiorats 

UTACKO  FATTO  NBLLA  CAB  HA  MKDBHA. 

i  VSTTDNA  MaFETTI  DEI  BrAZO  QD  GiACOMO  OIA*  RODARO  IK  QUBSTO  MAOISTRATO  SELLS  ClAVK 
rW  CAPITA  LAMENTE  CaNDITO  a'  XZX*  MAOOIO  MDCCZZZ  MI  CALL  ECCELBO  COIfSIOLIO  DI  DIECI  PER 
BNORME  IMTACCO  DI  PEOKI  ABCENDBKTE  A  RIOUaADB  VOLE  8I7MXA  DI  OKMARO  a'  ORAVE  PREfllTDIElO 
BELLE  PUBBLICA  CAS8A.' 

But  of  all  rich  inscriptions,  gentle  reader,  the  one  posted  up  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Council  of  the  Ten  was  probably  the  richest.  Whether 
it  was  placed  there  as  an  intensely  spicy  joke  by  some  Pantagruelistic 
statesman,  I  could  never  learn.  But  that  it  was  fearfully  inappropriate, 
considering  the  general  course  of  Venetian  diplomacy,  no  one  will  deny : 

'PRIMUM  iEVPER  ANTE  OKiaA  DILieBNTB  HfQUlRITE:  UT  CUM  JraTITIA  BT  CBARITATE  DimiV- 
XATI8  :  NEMIKBM  CONDBHKETIS  ANTE  VERUM  ET  JUSTVM  JUDICIUM  ;  NULLUM  JUDICKT18  SUMPITIOKM 
ARBITRIO  SBD  PRIMUM  PROBATE  ET  POBTEA  CHARITATIVAM  SEICTENTIAM  PROFERTE  ETQUOD  VOBU 
no  VDLT18  FIERI  ALTBRl  PACKRE  NOLITE.* 

*  Before  aU  thlnjQr%  search  dilifl^ntly  Into  every  matter,  that  ye  may  discern  Justly  and  charitably ; 
that  ye  may  condemn  none  except  by  a  tmc  and  righteous  Judgment ;  that  ye  may  Judge  nooe 
by  arbitrary  suspicion ;  but  first  thoroughly  examine,  and  then  render  a  charitable  opinion,  and 
What  you  woula  not  do  to  yourseU^  be  unwilling  to  do  to  another.* 

I  originally  intended  that  this  chapter  should  be  something  better  than 
a  raere«collection  of  odds  and  ends,  snippings  and  snappings,  slippings 
and  sloppings,  chippings  and  choppings.  But  he  is  a  fortunate  man 
who  knows  how  his  wife  will  turn  out ;  or  rather  she  is  a  doubly  fortu- 
nate woman  who  finds  in  her  husband  all  that  she  expected  ;  and  three 
or  four  times  blessed  is  that  writer  who  can  form  an  accurate  idea  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  chapter  must  inevitably  conclude.  But  since  I 
am  fairly  in  for  the  desultory,  here  goes  for  a  few  more  items,  pepper- 
boxically  distributed. 

In  Venice,  as  in  other  European  cities,  every  shop  has  its  peculiar 
name,  like  the  hotels  and  restaurants  in  our  own  country.  And  this  is 
indicated  either  by  a  picture  or  an  inscription.  Among  the  latter  I  ob- 
served a  cheese-monger's  establishment,  whose  sign  was  ^Alla  J)itnna 
Pravidema,^  To  Divine  Providence;  a  brandy-shop  dedicated  to  the 
Most  Holy  TaiNnT,  a  caf6  to  the  Holy  Redeemer,  and  a  tallow-chan- 
dler's simply  to  the  Redeemer,  without  an  adjective. 

There  are  in  Venice  large  gondolas,  termed  Omnibuses,  which  take 
up  and  let  down  passengers  at  any  points  on  the  Grand  Canal  which 
they  may  designate,  for  a  trifling  fare.  I  took  a  ride  in  Number  xiii., 
and  found  it  infinitely  the  best'6i«  (in  a  vehicular  sense)  that  I  ever  tried. 
Vehicular! — even  yet  I  may  be  misunderstood;  for  are  we  not  tnmg- 
ported  by  busses,  be  they  of  what  description  they  may  ? 

The  Ca*  d'  Oro,  or  Golden  House,  though  not  the  laigest,  is  undoubt- 
edly, to  a  romantic  taste,  by  far  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  among 
the  Venetian  palaces.  It  had  begun  to  decay,  but  has  been  purchased, 
I  am  told,  and  completely  restor^  by  Taglioni,  la  Dansetise.    A  more 
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appropriate  tenant  for  sucH  a  building  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
For  who,  I  ask,  ought  to  live  in  palaces,  if  not  great  artists,  the  teachers 
of  the  beautiful  ?  And  I  pity  that  man  who  confounds  the  bright  par- 
ticular stars  of  the  ballet  with  chorus-dancers,  and  performers  in  Let 
Poses  Plastiques^  as  much  as  I  do  the  spiteful  ignoramus  who  condemned 
the  painter  for  his  impiety  in  painting  Christ  and  Judas  with  pigments 
*  all  out  of  the  same  pot'  Those  who  affect  to  condemn  the  ballet,  yet 
pretend  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  will  do  well  to 
look  at  the  compliment  paid  by  the  grave  Professor  Thiersch,  in  his 
Aestketik,  to  the  talent  of  Ellsler  and  Taglioni. 

Italian  wit,  or  even  insolence,  is  sometimes  over-matched.  An  Aus- 
trian having  business  with  some  Venetian  officials,  and  being  unac- 
cmainted  wiUi  their  language,  addressed  the  principal  in  his  native  tongue : 
*/  am  not  a  wild  ass,  to  bray  in  German,''  politely  replied,  in  French,  the 
individual  addressed.  ^  Strange,'  answered  the  Austrian,  looking  contempt- 
uously round  at  the  assembly, '  that  the  slaves  have  not  yet  Teamed  Uie 
language  which  their  master  speaks.'    An  interpreter  was  at  once  offered. 

I  have  not  unfrequendv  remarked  in  Venice  small  placards  on  the 
walls,  bearing  the  name  of  one  or  the  other  clergyman,  accompanied  by 
a  highly  commendatory  sentence,  the  formula  being  as  follows:  ^Jn 
segno  (T  esultazione  pel  nostro  Vicario  Sebastian  Valicr,^  *  In  sign  of 
exultation  for  our  vicar  Sebastian  Valier.'  Of  the  nature  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  worthy  gentleman  which  entitled  him  to  this  extraordi- 
nary eulogiimo,  I  am  not  informed. 

I  WAS  sailing  along  the  Grand  Canal  one  fine  morning  in  a  gondola 
with  a  New-York  friend,  when  we  espied,  for  the  first  time,  the  black 
porter  of  the  Leone  Bianco  Hotel,  basking  in  the  sun.  Uprose  my  friend 
and  cried  out,  */  sag,  Brick,  how  did  you  get  there?'  Great  was  the 
darkey's  joy,  as  he  replied,  on  the  broad  grm,  *  Lord  bless  me.  Mas',  is 
you  .^erican ! '  *  Well,  I  am,'  was  the  reply ;  *  what  do  gou  do  here  ? ' 
With  a  still  intenser  grin,  shutting  up  both  eyes  and  chuckling,  Ebony 
replied,  ^  Dey  puts  me  out  here  in  front  for  a  bait  to  ^  trap '  de  ^ericans 
wid!'  

I  HAVE  always  been  an  admirer  of  *  flying  leaves,'  popular  songs,  and 
ha'penny  literature  generally.  Nor  do  the  *  last  dying  speeches  and  con- 
fessions'  of  England ;  the  *  Marseillaise,'  *  Bon  roi  Dagobert,'  and  *  Chant 
du  Depart'  of  France,  or  the  Volksbucker  of  Germany,  afford  a  more 
certain  indication  of  the  respective  national  temperaments  and  tendencies 
of  the  people  of  those  countries  than  the  corresponding  class  of  compo- 
ations  in  Ualy  of  that  which  interests  its  own  multitude.  In  Rome  and 
Naples,  with  the  exception  of  many  popular  songs,  (for  which  vide  the 
Agrumi  of  Von  Kopisch,)*  the  vulgar  literature  is  exclusively  religious. 
With  that  of  Florence  I  am  not  acquainted.  In  Venice,  a  new  element 
develops  itself,  at  least  one  half  of  such  leaves  or  pamphlets  consisting 
of  accounts  of  noted  criminals,  or  historical,  supernatural,  or  humorous 
sketches  and  legends.     In  Bologna  and  Milan,  a  coarse,  vulgar  humor  pre- 

*  Ai.fo,  MiouoBATo'f  ooUoctlon  of  ^Ctmxani popol«ri  Jf^,  •  SU,"* 
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dominates.    The  titles  of  my  own  bundles  would  fonn  a  chapter  inter- 
esting enough  to  the  D'Israelis  of  literature. 

I  design  these  remarks  as  an  introduction  to  the  translation  of  a  little 
pamphlet  of  six  pages,  which  I  bought  in  the  Piazzia  di  San  Marco. 
And  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  one  will  understand  me  as  designing  or 
desiring  by  its  publication  to  cast  the  slightest  ridicule  on  religion  or  on 
faith,  in  however  humble  a  form  it  may  manifest  itself 


FAIRT-LAND. 


LoteI  those  were  wondroTU  days  of  old, 
When  fairies  reyelled  on  the  earth, 

Now  dancing  in  the  xnoonbeanu  cold, 
Now  hovering  o'er  the  cottage  hearth, 

Now  cradled  in  the  perfumed  beds 
To  which  mo6»-ro8es  oft  would  woo  them, 

Now,  where  the  tall  pines  nod  their  heads, 

Floating,  like  strains  of  music,  through  them. 

Deep,  deep  within  the  forest  dells, 

Where  toot  of  man  had  never  trod, 
Where  old  oaks  stood  like  sentinels 

Around  the  smoothly-shaven  sod, 
Their  merry  bands  would  come  and  sport 

Throughout  the  live-long  summer  day; 
And  there  would  Obsron  hold  his  coui% 

Surrounded  by  each  sprite  and  fay. 

Beneath  their  feet  would  fountains  spring, 

That  cast  above  them  silver  showers, 
Wherein  they  laved  each  weary  wing, 

As  delicate  as  leaves  of  flowers. 
The  trees  that  bourgeoned  at  their  side 

Were  huns  all  o'er  with  rarest  fruit; 
The  breeze  £at  wantoned  wild  and  wide. 

Made  music  like  the  softest  lute. 

Above  this  strange,  sweet  place,  the  sky 

Hung  tinged  with  glorious,  golden  hues 
Or  if  a  storm-cloud  floated  by. 

It  melted  into  fragrant  dews. 
Oh,  for  one  glance  at  this  bright  spot, 

One  moment  on  its  soil  to  stand  I 
But  mortal  eyes  might  view  it  not^ 

Nor  mortal  tread  on  Faibt-Land. 

They  all  have  fled,  those  gentle  sprites , 
Within  those  haunted  dells  no  more 

Ttfania  with  her  train  alights: 
The  fairy  revels  all  are  o'er. 
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Bat  ihere  are  spots  xoj  feet  have  pressed, 

When  summer  sons  were  sinking  low, 
That  seemed  to  me  so  ealm,  so  blest^ 

That  fairies  well  the  haunt  might  know. 

Sit  closer  to  me,  sweet :  the  blush 

Is  mantling  rarely  on  thj  cheek; 
I  know  full  well  that  gentle  flush 

Betokens  what  thou  may'st  not  speak ; 
For  memory  summons  to  tJiy  brain 

The  eye  when,  with  a  happy  band, 
We  crossed  the  fields  and  reacned  the  plain 

That  thy  dear  lips  named  'Faibt-Lakd.' 

Through  slumberous  woods  the  pathway  steals 

That  leadeth  to  this  quiet  scene, 
And  suddenly  its  close  reyeals 

The  hidden  landscape,  smooth,  serene. 
On  either  side,  a  gentle  hill. 

To  meet  the  plain,  comes  greenly  down. 
And  there,  embosomed,  hushed  and  still. 

It  lies^  a  gem  in  Nature's  crown. 

'  Up^^  ^^^  ®^^  ^^  buminff  thought 

^Ihat  in  my  bosom  Ions  had  lam. 
Rose  up^  and  for  expression  sou{^h^ 

And  yet  I  hushed  it  down  again : 
For  thou  wert  ooy,  and  shunned  my  side ; 

Dearest^  thou  wilt  not  shun  it  now  1 
And  Loye,  overmastered,  quelled  by  Pride, 

In  yain  had  flushed  my  cheek  and  brow. 

We  left  that  loyely  spot :  my  heart 

Throbbed  high  with  passion,  mixed  with  fear ; 
And  oh  I  I  felt  the  tear-drop  start, 

To  think  that  thou  wert  still  so  dear: 
Yet  ere  the  moon  began  to  wane, 

That  shone  that  eyening  in  the  groye^ 
I  looked  into  thine  eyes  again. 

And  in  those  eyes  read  naught  but  loTe  f 

Thou  loyest  me :  my  heart  has  found 

The  rest  that  it  hath  sought  so  long: 
Through  grief  and  pain  its  pathway  wound. 

To  happiness  untold  in  song : 
And  witn  thy  dear  form  close  to  me, 

Thus  clasped  in  mine  thy  timid  hand. 
Oh,  loyed  one !  canst  thou  doubt  that  we 

Haye  found  the  spirit's  FAiBT-LANDf 

9Lboye  us  spreads  the  sky  of  Hope, 

Beneath  us  flowerets  waye  and  moye, 
Sweet  flowen^  whose  dewy  petals  ope 

To  catch  the  welcome  breath  of  Loye : 
Our  footsteps  tread  on  magic  around. 

Our  brows  by  fragrant  winds  are  fanned ; 
Yes,  yes!  at  last  our  hearts  haye  found 

Tlie  soil,  the  breeze  of  FiUBT-LAifi> ! 
jr«MMfle,  Mt^  Jf<n,  19, 1851. 
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ANN      EjLIOT. 

It  was  a  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Reverend  John  Euot,  slyled  in 
the  early  history  of  New-England,  the  *Apo8tle  of  the  Indians,'  to  have 
had,  during  the  self-denial  and  hardship  of  his  lot,  for  so  many  years,  the 
solace  of  a  most  careful,  loving,  and  pious  wife,  who  found  in  her  home 
duties  her  highest  happiness. 

Ann  Modntfort,  bom  in  England  in  1604,  was  the  cherished  object  of 
his  young  affections.  .They  were  affianced  ere  he  left  his  native  land,  in 
1631,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  bear  the  message  of  the  gospel  to 
what  was  then  called  the  ^  western  wilderness.'  It  was  deemed  prudent 
by  their  relatives  that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place  until  he  had 
gone  over,  and  decided  on  some  permanent  abode,  and  made  such  prepa- 
ration for  her  arrival  as  circumstances  might  allow. 

The  blasts  of  November  were  bleak  and  searching,  when,  after  long 
tossing  upon  the  deep,  he  landed,  with  his  small  band  of  colonists,  upon 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  After  officiating  a  short  time  in  Boston,  he 
decided  on  a  settlement  in  Roxbuiy,  and  sent  to  hasten  his  betrothed  to 
his  home  and  to  his  heart  Under  the  care  of  friends,  who  were  to  emi- 
grate to  that  region,  Ann  Mountfort  bade  a  life's  farewell  to  the  scenes 
of  her  infancy  and  those  who  had  nurtured  it,  and  committed  herself  to 
a  boisterous  ocean.  The  comforts  that  modem  science  has  invented  for 
the  traveller  on  the  trackless  deep  were  then  unknown.  No  noble 
steamer,  with  its  lofty  deck  and  luxurious  state-rooms,  appeared  with  the 
promise  of  speed  and  safety,  and  with  a  power  to  make  winds  and  waves 
subservient  to  its  will. 

Only  a  frail,  rocking  bark  was  there,  which  the  billows  seemed  to 
mock.  Wearisome  days  and  nights,  and  many  of  them,  were  appointed 
to  those  who  adventured  their  lives  in  such  a  craft  But  the  affianced 
bride  shrank  not  Often,  amid  storms, '  mounting  up  to  the  heavens,  and 
going  down  to  the  depths,'  and  long,  by  the  dreary  prospect  of  seas  and 
skies,  and  by  the  loathing  heartrsickness  which  neither  pen  nor  tongue 
hath  described,  was  the  complexion  of  her  love  and  the  fabric  of  her 
&ith  tested ;  and  both  triumphed. 

At  length,  the  New  Worid  stretched  as  a  thin  cloud  to  their  view. 
More  tai3y  than  ever  seemed  the  movements  of  the  way-wom  vessel. 
Hovering  upon  the  coast,  the  autumnal  brilliance  of  American  forests 
and  thickets,  the  crimson,  the  orange,  and  the  umbered  brown,  blending, 
receding,  and  contrasting,  beneath  Ae  bright  rays  of  an  October  sun, 
strack  the  daughter  of  the  dimmer  skies  of  England  as  a  gorgeous  dream 
of  Fairy-land.  • 

The  joy  of  the  patriarch,  who,  going  forth  to  *  meditate  at  the  eventide,' 
saw  the  arching  necks  of  the  camels  that  bore  to  his  mother's  tent  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  surpassed  not  his,  who,  after  long  watching,  and  vainly 
questioning  the  sullen  billows,  at  length  descried  the  white  udl  that  hei^ 
aided  his  lone  heart's  treasure.  And  the  maiden  remembered  no  more 
the  sorrow  of  the  sea,  in  the  welcome  of  the  lover,  who  was  all  the  worid 
to  her. 
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John  Eliot  and  Ann  Monntfort  were  married  immediately  after  her 
arrival,  and  commenced  their  housekeeping  in  what  was  tiien  called 
JEtozborough,  about  a  mile  from  Boston.  Simple,  almost  to  rudeness, 
were  the  best  accommodations  that  the  pastor  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer; 
but  the  young  wife  was  satisfied,  for  the  home  that  her  presence  illumined 
was  a  paradise  to  her  husband. 

Scarcely  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  colonists  at  Ply- 
mouth first  set  foot  upon  the  snow-clad  rocks,  tenanted  only  by  wild 
beasts  and  savages.  Though  visible  progress  had  been  made  during  that 
period  in  the  accession  of  household  comforts,  yet  many  of  those  luxu- 
ries which  we  are  accustomed  to  count  as  necessaries  were  unattainable. 
Carpets,  so&a,  the  sheltering  curtains,  and  the  burnished  grates  of  the 
mother-land,  with  their  neverdying  coal  fires,  were  unknown.  Yet  the 
unadorned  apartment  and  homely  board  were  beautiful  to  them ;  for  love 
was  there,  a  love  whose  entireness  was  perfected  and  made  permanent  by 
having  its  root  in  the  love  of  a  Saviour. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  1633,  their  firstrbom,  a  &ir 
daughter,  smiled  upon  them,  waking  a  fountain  of  unimagined  joy,  and 
ma£ng  their  hearts  more  at  home  in  the  stranger-land.  The  cradle  of 
rude  boards  rocked  on  a  still  ruder  floor.  But  the  lullaby  of  the  young 
mother  gushed  out  with  as  rich  melody  as  in  any  baronial  hall;  and 
doubly  sweet  in  the  wilderness  were  the  hallowed,  half-inspired  woids  of 
Watts: 

*  Hvra.  my  dear  I  lie  still  and  itamb«rt 
Roly  angels  gusnl  Uiy  bed.' 

In  addition  to  this  new  treasure,  the  next  twelve  yeare  gathered  around 
Ann  Eliot  five  little  sons.  Her  watchful  tenderness  for  ue  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  intrusted  flock,  never  slumbered.  Nothing  was 
neglected  that  maternal  zeal  or  diligence  could  devise  or  perform.  She 
was  careful  to  nourish  them  on  plain  and  wholesome  food,  believing  that 
the  indulgence  of  luxurious  or  inordinate  appetites  lay  a  foundation  not 
only  for  bodily  ills,  but  moral  infirmity.  Obedience,  the  key-stone  of 
education  in  primitive  times,  was  so  early  taught  as  to  mingle  with  the 
first  developments  of  character ;  and  industrious  employment,  suited  to 
difference  of  age,  judiciously  mingled  with  the  sports  of  childhood.  Their 
young  minds  clinging  around  her,  their  teacher,  with  a  loving  tenacity, 
as  they  put  forth  new  tendrils,  or  leaves  like  those  of  the  lilac,  fiiigrant 
ere  they  unfolded,  gave  accessions  to  her  happiness,  for  which  she  daily 
praised  God. 

Sometimes,  the  wintry  winds,  swaying  the  branches  of  the  naked  trees^ 
swept  them  against  their  lowly  roof  with  a  melancholy  sound.  The 
apostle  might  be  absent  among  his  Indian  flock,  at  Natick,  fifleen  miles 
distant,  for  the  elements  stayed  him  not  Then  nearer  and  nearer  to  her- 
self she  ^thered  her  nurslings,  ^a  nest  of  five  brothers,  with  a  sister  in 
it,'  teaching  and  cheering  them.  In  the  hushes  of  her  loved  voice,  or 
in  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  they  listened  for  the  Other's  footstep,  and 
piled  higher  the  fire  of  logs  with  blazing  brush-wood,  that,  as  the  evening 
deepened,  his  own  window  might  gleam  out  to  him  as  a  blessed  star. 

Ever  solicitous,  like  the  mother,  for  their  instruction  in  the  things  that 
accompany  salvation,  ho  studied  to  render  the  morning  and  evening 
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family  devotion  not  a  monotonous  task  to  them,  but  a  season  of  interested 
attention.  Order  and  quietness  were,  of  course,  established  among  them, 
and  tlien,  from  the  portion  of  Scripture  that  preceded  the  prayer,  each 
child  was  permitted  to  select  such  passage  or  expression  as  most  pleased 
or  impressed  its  mind ;  no  matter  wheUier  it  were  but  a  line,  or  even  a 
single  word.  They  were  encouraged  to  make  a  remark  upon  it,  to  ask  a 
question  about  it,  to  speak  of  it  throughout  the  day.  It  was  their  own 
*  goodly  pearl '  that  they  had  found  by  the  still  waters.  It  was  their  own 
little  seed  of  knowledge  that  they  had  chosen  for  themselves.  In  the 
heart  of  the  parent  was  a  prayer  that  God  would  suffer  it  to  grow  and 
bring  forth  fnni  unto  eternal  hfe.  No  matter  how  broken  or  infEmtine 
the  phrase  in  which  the  young  thought,  thus  bom  of  the  Inspired  Book, 
might  clothe  itself^  no  fear  obstructed  its  utterance,  for  there  was  no  critic 
to  m>wn.  There  was  the  revered  father,  bending  his  ear  to  listen ;  the 
earnest  eye  of  the  mother,  ready  to  beam  approval.  Under  this  re^men, 
it  was  wonderful  how  soon  the  youngest  bud  lifted  up  its  tiny  dew-drop. 

Mrs.  Eliot,  amidst  her  devotedness  to  the  care  and  nurture  of  her  six 
children,  found  time  for  those  many  duties  that  devolved  on  a  New-Eng- 
land house-keeper  of  the  olden  time,  when  it  was  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  to  command  the  constant  aid  of  domestics.  To  provide  fitting 
apparel  and  food  for  her  &mily,  and  to  make  this  care  justly  comport 
with  a  small  income,  a  free  hospitality,  and  a  large  charity,  required  both 
efficiency  and  wisdom.  This  she  accomplished  without  hurry  of  spirit,  fret- 
fulness,  or  misgiving.  But  she  had  in  view  more  than  this :  so  to  perform 
her  own  part,  as  to  leave  the  mind  of  her  husband  free  for  the  cares  of 
his  sacred  profession.  This  she  also  performed.  Her  understanding  of 
the  science  of  domestic  comfort,  and  her  prudence,  the  fruit  of  a  correct 
jud^ent,  so  increased  by  daily  experience,  that  she  needed  not  to  lay  her 
burdens  upon  him,  or  to  drain  the  strength  with  which  he  would  fain  serve 
at  the  altar.  ^  The  heart  of  her  husband  did  safely  trust  in  her,'  and 
his  tender  appreciation  of  her  policy  and  its  details  was  her  sweet 
reward. 

It  was  graceful  and  generous  in  the  good  wife  thus  to  guard,  as  &r  as 
in  her  lay,  his  time  and  thoughts  from  interruptions.  R)r,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  labors,  in  which  he  never  spared  himself,  were  his  mission- 
toils  among  the  heathen.  His  poor,  red-browed  people  counted  him  their 
father.  He  strove  to  uplift  them  from  the  habitudes  of  savage  life. 
Groping  amid  their  dark  wigwams,  he  kneeled  by  the  bed  of  skins  where 
the  dying  lay,  and  pointed  3ie  dim  eye  to  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  They 
wept  in  very  love  for  him,  and  grasped  his- skirts  as  one  who  was  to  lead 
them  to  heaven.  The  meekness  of  his  Master  dwelt  with  him,  and  day 
after  day  he  was  a  student  of  their  uncouth  articulations,  until  he  could 
talk  with  the  half-clad  Indian  child,  and  see  its  eye  brighten.  Then  he 
had  no  rest  until  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  God,  that  ^li^t  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,'  was  transfused  into  their  language.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  first  volume  which  ever  proceeded  m>m  the  New-England  press 
was  tlie  Aboriginal  Bible  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  All  its  pages  were  written 
with  a  single  pen,  consecrated  by  prayer  to  that  peculiar  work.  Sacred 
pen  1  Ought  it  not  to  have  been  preserved,  like  'Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
with  the  tables  of  the  covenant' 
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No  wonder  that  Ann  Eliot  should  have  deemed  it  a  service  of  piety  to 
shield  such  a  husband  from  the  pcrplexi^  and  lowering  tendency  of 
secular  cares.  Not  only  did  she  succeed  in  rendering  a  small  salary 
equivalent  to  all  the  needs,  proprieties,  and  charities  of  meir  position,  but 
also  managed  to  lay  aside  something  for  a  future  day,  when  sickness  or 
age  should  quell  the  energies  of  action.  Singularly  regardless  was  the 
apostolic  man  of  all  such  worldly  wisdom.  The  bread  of  to-morrow  never 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Perhaps  even  that  of  the  passing  day  might  not 
have  entered  there,  save  that  it  formed  a  petition  of  the  prayer  that 
Jesus  taught  his  disciples.  He  said  that  the  sons  of  Levi  should  not 
seek  their  heritage  below,  and  that  the  '  earth  was  no  fit  place  on  which 
to  lay  Aaron's  holy  mitre.' 

An  historian  of  these  times,  in  describing  how  littie  his  peaceful  mind 
occupied  itself  with  the  science  of  accumulation,  says,  'Once,  when  there 
stood  several  of  his  own  kine  before  his  door,  his  wife,  to  try  him,  asked, 
'Whose  kine  are  these?'  and  she  found  he  knew  nothing  about  them.' 

Among  the  multitude  of  employments  which  a  systematic  division  of 
time  enabled  her  to  discharge,  without  omission  or  confusion,  was  a 
practical  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  made  her  the  guardian  of  the 
health  of  her  young  family.  The  difficulty  of  conunanSng  the  attend- 
ance of  well-educated  physicians,  by  the  sparse  population  of  an  infant 
colony,  rendered  it  desirable,  and  almost  indispensable,  that  a  mother 
should  be  neither  unskilled  nor  fearful  amid  the  loes  that  so  thickly  beset 
the  first  years  of  life.  The  success  of  Mrs,  Eliot  in  the  rearing  and  treat- 
ment of  her  own  children,  caused  her  experience  to  be  coveted  by  others. 
In  her  cheerful  gift  of  advice  and  aid,  she  perceived  a  field  of  usefulness 
opening  around  her,  especially  among  the  poor,  to  whom,  with  a  large 
charity,  she  dispensed  safe  and  salutaty  medicines.  But  her  philanthropy 
was  not  to  be  thus  limited  to  the  children  of  penury.  Friends  and 
strangers  sought  her  in  their  sicknesses,  and  she  eamestiy  availed  herself 
of  the  best  medical  works  that  she  could  obtain,  to  increase  her  know- 
ledge, and  her  confidence  in  its  application.  To  her  well-balanced  mind 
and  laige  benevolence,  it  seemed  Doth  proper  and  pleasant,  that  while  the 
beloved  companion  of  her  life  devoted  his  energies  and  prayers  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  soul,  she  should  labor  for  the  health  of  the  body.  Often 
they  found  themselves  side  by  side  at  the  couch  of  suffering,  and  a  double 
blessing  from  those  ready  to  perish  came  upon  them. 

To  the  pastor  himself,  this  sphere  of  benevolence,  where  his  wife  so 
willingly  wrought,  was  a  source  of  intense  satisfection,  and  he  tenderly 
encouraged  her  both  in  the  study  and  exercise  of  the  healing  art  Efe 
exulted  in  her  success,  as  far  as  his  heaven-wrapt  spirit  could  exult  in  any 
thing  of  earth.  Deeply  delighted  and  grateful  was  he  when,  on  one  pro- 
minent occasion,  her  skilfiil  and  ready  service  enabled  them  effectually  to 
discharge  the  difficult  Christian  duty  of  rendering  good  for  evil.  Not- 
withstanding the  meekness  and  self-denial  of  his  course,  he  was  not  always 
exempt  from,  the  shafls  of  calumny.  A  man  of  a  proud  and  lawless 
temper  took  offense  at  a  sermon  of  his,  and  repaid  his  '  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity'  with  hatred  and  persecution.  His  passionate  abuse 
extended  to  both  tongue  and  pen.  After  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
he  BOBtained  a  dangerous  accident,  and  Mrs.  Eliot,  whose  fortitude  did  not 
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shrink  from  sumcal  cases,  undertook  the  dressing  of  his  wounds.  Her 
services  were  gladly  accepted,  and  eventually  successful.  After  his  recoveiy, 
he  called  to  render  thanks  in  person.  The  forgiving  pastor  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and,  as  it  was  meal-Ume,  led  him  to  his  table.  In  the  grace 
that  preceded  the  repast,  he  gave  thanks  that  the  sick  was  restored.  She, 
who  had  so  faithfully  labored  for  his  healing,  was  in  her  seat  at  the  table, 
to  dispense  her  free  hospitality  with  the  smile  of  welcome.  No  allusion 
was  made  to  the  past ;  but  were  there  not  writhings  of  remorse  in  the  heart 
of  the  traducer  ?  The  warmth  of  these  coals  from  the  Christian  altar 
melted  enmity  into  love,  and  the  mab  who  had  been  so  openly  injurious 
ever  afterward  took  pains  to  prove  that  he  *  to  whom  much  is  forgiven, 
loveth  much.' 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  a  woman  so  high-principled 
as  Mrs.  Eliot,  so  firm  in  duty,  so  fervent  in  holy  trust,  would  be  also  exem- 
plary in  the  endurance  of  affliction.  Though  she  considered  her  lot  as  a 
favored  one,  never  having  accounted  toil  or  privation  as  evils,  she  had  her 
share  in  that  cup  which  Hs  who  drank  it  to  the  dregs  tisually  appoints 
his  disciples  to  taste. 

Her  six  carefully-nurtured  children  all  attained  a  vigorous  maturity, 
save  the  youngest  but  one.  He  was  a  fine  boy  of  twelve,  earnest  both  in 
books  and  sports,  and  pressing  with  joyful  expectation  on  the  vei^  of 
active  life.  Suddenly,  at  its  threshold,  he  faltered  and  fell.  *  God  touched 
him,  and  he  slept' 

Four  other  sons  remained.  Each  in  succession  received  the  benefits  of 
a  collegiate  education,  and  all  cheered  the  hearts  of  their  parenta  by 
decidedly  and  seriously  choosing  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Samuel,  who  was  two  years  older  than  his  brother  whom  the  tomb  had 
so  early  claimed,  was  lovely  both  in  person  and  in  mind.  He  was  a  gra- 
duate of  Harvard  at  nineteen,  and  eminent  in  his  youthful  bloom,  both 
for  learning  and  goodness.  In  love  with  knowledge,  he  lingered  a  while 
as  a  fellow  of  the  university,  ere  he  should  assume  the  crook  of  the  sacred 
shepherd,  and  lead  souls  beside  living  waters.  The  winff  of  the  dark 
angel  overshadowed  him,  as  he  mused  among  the  pages  of  wisdom,  and 
communed  with  the  spirits  of  other  times.  His  bright  eye  grew  dim  to 
earth.    He  went  to  read  in  the  Book  of  Heaven. 

The  first-bom  son  bore  the  name  of  the  father,  and  inherited  his  gentle 
temperament  He  was  refined  by  a  love  of  classic  lore  and  the  attain- 
ment of  many  accomplishments.  The  warmth  and  force  of  his  pulpit 
eloquence  were  proudly  appreciated  by  the  people  at  Newton,  among 
whom  he  was  settled;  and  his  zealous  piety  moved  him  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  roving  natives,  having  mustered  the  aboriginal  language. 
His  parsonage  was  made  pleasant  by  the  young  bride  whom  he  had 
brought  there,  and  mingling  with  the  song  of  birds  was  a  new  music ; 
the  voice  of  a  babe,  stirring  the  parents'  hearts  with  strange  gladness. 
But  a  few  months  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the  boy,  the  third  John 
Eliot,  ere  the  father  lay  in  his  coffin.  In  the  strength  and  fulness  of  his 
prime,  having  scarcely  numbered  his  thirty-«econd  year,  he  was  removed 
m>m  a  loving  flock  and  cherished  home. 

^He  grew  so  fast,'  says  the  author  of  the  ^Magnolia  Christi  Americana* 
*  that  he  was  soon  ripe  for  heaven,  and  upon  his  death-bed  uttered  such 
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penetrating  things  as  could  proceed  only  from  one  on  the  borders  and 
confines  of  eternal  glory.' 

One  of  the  latest  of  his  precious  counsels  ^hich  is  recorded  was  to  'his 
dear  friends,  to  get  an  interest  in  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

Of  this  diminished  family  two  sons  remained,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Rachel — Joseph  and  Benjamin.  TTie  destroying  angel  stayed 
his  hand,  and  the  lenient  influences  of  time,  and  the  balm  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  healed  the  wounds  that  he  had  made. 

Joseph  Eliot  had  assumed  the  charge  of  a  church  in  Guilford,  Conn. 
The  difficulties  of  change  of  place,  and  the  obstructions  presented  to  tra- 
velers in  those  days,  rendered  his  removal  to  a  different  State  a  grave  cir- 
cumstance in  his  native  home.  Letters  were  welcomed  as  now  they 
might  be  from  a  distant  land,  and  a  visit  was  an  achievement ;  for  there 
were  dark  forests,  and  rough  roads,  and  scarcely  fordable  streams  to  be 
surmounted.  But  the  parents  knew  that  he  had  an  attached  people,  and 
a  faithful  wife  and  little  ones,  like  the  olive  plants,  around  his  table. 
They  were  already  advanced  and  somewhat  wearied  in  the  vale  of  years. 
Yet  he  was  to  go  to  rest  before  them.  They  saw  him  laid  low  with  their 
buried  treasures,  and  bowed  themselves  mournfully,  though  unmurmur- 
ingly,  over  the  dead. 

The  youngest,  Benjamin,  the  mother's  darling,  and  the  one  who,  per- 
haps, most  resembled  herself  in  person  and  in  heart,  was  still  spared. 

Still  sh&  sat  peacefully  and  lovingly  by  the  side  of  her  heavenly-hearted 
husband.  More  than  fourscore  years  had  passed  over  them.  Their  minds 
were  unimpaired  and  their  charities  in  action.  Life  to  them  was  pleas- 
ant with  hallowed  memories  and  hopes  that  never  die.  The  scenes  of 
by-gone  days  gleamed  before  them  as  through  the  soft,  dreamy  haze  of  an 
Indian  summer,  the  woes  divested  of  their  sting,  and  the  joys  sublimated. 
They  spoke  to  each  other  of  all  that  they  had  borne  with  the  same 
humble  gratitude.  This  love  of  their  old  age  seemed  like  that  of  angelic 
natures. 

Yet  not  useless  were  they,  nor  forgotten.  No  one  was  weary  of  them. 
The  tender  attentions  of  their  daughter — herself  a  woman  in  the  wane 
of  years,  but  cheerful  and  vigorous — were  unwearied  and  beautiful.  It 
was  supposed  that  she  had  overruled,  in  the  prime  of  life,  allurements  to 
form  a  home  for  herself,  that  she  might  devote  her  life  to  her  parents,  and 
comfort  them  for  the  children  they  nad  lost  Doubtless  her  filial  piety 
brought  its  own  high  reward. 

Sometimes  the  venerable  pastor  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  in  a  voice 
enfeebled,  though  still  sweet,  besought  his  flock  to  love  one  another. 
Still  to  the  arm-chair  of  his  aged  wife,  where  by  the  bright  wood-fire  and 
the  clean  hearth  she  sat,  came  those  who  suffered,  and  she  gave  medi- 
cine for  the  sick  and  food  to  the  hungry. 

Thither  also  came  the  poor  forest  children,  no  longer  lords  of  the  soil. 
Humbled  in  heart  and  sad,  they  found  Christian  welcome.  They  were 
told  of  a  country  where  is  no  sorrow  or  crying,  and  urged  to  make  the 
Kino  of  that  country  their  soul's  friend.  They  loved  him  ^^'ho  had  toiled 
to  give  them  the  Bible,  and  had  baptized  their  children,  and  laid  their 
dead  in  the  grave  with  prayer.  They  loved  her  who  had  smiled  so  kindly 
apon  and  pitied  their  sick  babes,  as  though  they  were  her  own.    Their 
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dark  brows  were  furrowed  with  sorrow  as  they  marked  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  their  white  father  and  mother ;  for  thev  said,  *  When  these 
go  to  the  land  of  souls,  who  will  remember  us  poor  Indians?' 

It  was  the  great  grief  of  Eliot,  then  approaching  his  eighty-fourtli  year, 
to  see  his  hearths  companion  fading  away  from  his  aged  arms.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  she  had  clung  to  him,  or  hovered  around  him,  like  a 
ministering  angel.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet,  he  might  have  said,  *  I 
remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  tiie  love  of  thine  espousals, 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness  to  a  land  not  sown.' 

He  would  fain  have  hidden  from  himself  her  visible  decline.  Yet,  day 
after  day,  he  saw  the  light  from  heaven's  windows  beam  more  and  more 
strongly  upon  her  brow,  and  felt  that  she  was  to  reach  home  before  him. 
He  who  had  borne  all  other  trials  firmly  had  not  strength  to  take  a  full 
prospect  of  this.  He  could  not  willingly  unclasp  his  hand  from  hers  and 
lay  it  in  the  cold  grasp  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  His  prayer  was  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  they  might  go  together  down  through  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  up  to  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  who 
sitteth  thereon. 

But  her  hour  had  come,  and  in  that,  as  well  as  in  all  the  duties  of  life, 
she  was  enabled  to  glorify  God.  Serenely  she  resigned  the  burden  of  this 
failing  flesh,  and  entered  a  world  of  spirits.  The  desolate  mourner-hus- 
band, it  would  seem,  had  never  before  fathomed  the  depths  of  grie£  She 
who  had  been  not  only  his  help-meet  but  his  crown,  whom  he  had  so  long 
prized  and  cherished,  rejoicing  in  her  good  works  and  in  the  honors  she 
received,  had  gone  and  left  him  alone.  ' 

*  God,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,  *  made  her  a  rich  blessing,  not  only 
to  her  family,  but  to  the  neighborhood  ;  and  when  at  last  she  died,  I 
heard  and  saw  her  aged  husband,  who  very  rarely  wept,  yet  now  with 
many  tears  over  her  coffin,  before  the  good  people,  a  vast  confluence  of 
whom  were  come  to  her  funeral,  say,  ^Here  lies  my  dear ^  faithful^  pious, 
prudent^  prayerful  wife,  I  shall  go  to  ?ier,  but  she  shall  not  return  to 
me,*  And  so  he  followed  her  to  the  grave,  with  lamentations  beyond 
those  with  which  Abraham  deplored  his  aged  Sarah.' 

Touching  and  eloquent  eulogium !  and  justly  deserved.  Equally  so 
are  a  few  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  apostle  himself ;  which,  though  only 
intended  as  the  simple  record  of  a  date  and  a  fact,  are  embalmed  with  the 
tears  of  the  heart : 

*  In  this  year,  1687,  died  mine  ancient  and  most  dearly  beloved  wife. 
I  was  sick  unto  death,  but  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  delay  me,  and  retain 
my  service,  which  is  but  poor  and  weak.' 

The  sympathy  of  his  flock  was  freely  accorded  to  the  smitten  shepherd ; 
for  each  one  felt  that  the  loss  which  bowed  him  down  was  their  own. 
The  popular  affection  was  signified  in  a  beautiful  and  somewhat  unique 
form — a  vote  to  erect  a  ministerial  tomb;  and  a  unanimous  and  quaintly 
expressed  resolution,  *That  Mrs.  Eliot,  for  the  great  service  she  hath  done 
this  town,  shall  be  honored  with  a  burial  there.' 

Sincere  tribute  from  honest  hearts,  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  plumed 
hearse  and  all  the  splendid  mockery  of  wo.  So,  to  the  keeping  of  that 
tomb  'wherein  man  was  never  yet  laid,'  were  intrusted  the  mortal 
remains  of  that  saintly  woman,  whose  consistent  example  of  eveiy  duty 
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appertainiog  to  her  sex  and  sphere  will  be  remembered  through  future 
generadoDs.  Scarcely  had  three  more  winters  cast  their  snows  upon  the 
earth,  ere  the  companion  of  her  days  was  laid  by  her  side,  of  whom  it 
might  hare  been  said,  as  of  a  blessed  man  of  old,  *  that  eighty-and-six 
jeais  he  had  saved  his  Lord  and  Sayioub,  who  did  not  forsake  him  at 
his  last  need.* 


▲     BOUT         tHE         BEX. 


■  T    AV    ax-x.0TaK. 


Ws  think  of  Woxan  with  a  kind  of  shame  — 
We  seem  to  onderstapd  her  but  in  part ; 

And  we  may  fetter,  but  we  cannot  tame, 
The  wild  and  wayward  instincts  of  her  heart . 


Wild  in  its  friendship^  whoee  capridotia  kindness 
Is  hard  to  earn,  and  easy  to  offend; 

Wild  in  its  love,  whoee  persevering  blindness 
Is  a  caprice  we  may  not  comprehend. 


We  worship  in  her  what  we  cannot  know ; 

The  innocence,  so  qnick  to  take  alarm, 
That  seems  to  shrink  and  palpitate,  as  though 

The  shadow  of  impurity  were  harm. 


She  is  so  delicate^  so  weak  and  pliant^ 
Tet  her  soft  hand,  with  its  electric  thrill, 

lliough  laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  giant» 
Would  leave  him  only  strength  to  do  her  will. 


Her  witchery  has  brought  the  wise  and  great 
To  open  shame ;  her  glance  has  kindled  war ; 

And  many  a  pilot  at  the  helm  of  state 
Has  steered  to  ruin  by  that  wandering  star. 


We  must  for  ever  trust  her — ever  doubt  her; 

And,  while  onr  being  has  so  brief  a  span, 
Must  find  existence,  with  her  or  without  her, 

A  dhoioe  of  lives  too  difficult  for  man. 
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A     SEQUEL     TO     SAINT     LEGEB 
Who  knowB  but  life  la  deslh,  and  dM^  if  Ittet 


2)0^  im  ^{lamn  fu<^*  14  nfc^t  nein  ^IT, 
2>a«  e^aubern  ifl  ber  Stenfi^^eit  Uftti  2^ 

Yet  not  In  flnnness  does  our  safety  lie ; 
Trembling's  the  best  part  ofhumanitjr. 


*  Do  you  know,'  said  Josephine,  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  we  walked  slowly 
across  the  meadow,  *  that  to  me  Nature  and  Time  seem  at  an  eternal 
warfare ;  Time  effacing  and  destroying,  Nature  producing  and  making 
new?    How  many  evidences  of  the  contest  do  we  behold  around  us!' 

*0f  what  were  you  thinking  ? ' 

*0f  the  mouldering  chapel  and  the  crumbling  stone  which  guard  the 
remains  of  those  once  active, 

*  But  silent  now,  and  sunk  awaj : ' 

and  of  the  scene  about  us ;  the  verdure,  the  foliage,  the  cataract  which 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  the  river,  the  valley,  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
round  earth  itself,  which  even  now  seems  breathing  at  our  feet    Thou- 
sand-voiced, do  not  all  these  hail  the  great  Producer  and  Sustainsr?' 
*And  our  hearts?' 

*  There,  Nature  preserves  her  freshness  perpetual,  if  we  are  but  true  to 
her;  if  we  are  not,  our  hearts  grow  old  and  earthly,  and  so  Time,  the 
destroyer,  does  his  work,  even  in  them.' 

*  You  are  a  philosopher.' 

'  I  am  not  I  can  find  no  philosophy  which  pleases  me ;  and  unless 
we  are  pleased,  how  can  you  expect  us  to  be  satisfied?'  continued  my 
companion,  suddenly  changing  her  tone  to  a  gay  one.  '  Nay,  philosopher 
I  am  none.' 

'A  proper  test  An  abstraction  will  hardly  pleasure  your  sex,  I  know, 
and  you  are  very  frank  to  admit  it' 

*  And  why  should  I  not  be  frank?' 
'Surely;  why  not?' 

'Only  your  sex  dare  not  avow  so  honestly,  fearing  you  may  make 
yourselves  ridiculous.' 

*  We  have  not  that  privilege.' 

*No,  indeed;  it  is  your  province  to  be  veiy  wise,  very  profound,  and 
very  unmeaning.' 
*And  yours?' 
*To  be  none  of  these.' 

'And  are  you  then  so  easily  understood  ?    I'— 
'Hallo,  there  I  which  way  are  you  walking f    Do  you  not  see  that  in 
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that  direction  you  wiU  never  reach  your  caliche  f '  cried  a  stentorian  voice 
from  a  distance. 

We  both  turned,  and  beheld  Dr.  Lindhoist  standing  in  the  road  near 
our  carnage,  and  perceived  that  we  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  friendly 
caution.  We  immediately  changed  our  course,  and  were  presently  close 
upon  him. 

*  Ah !  I  have  made  you  hear  me  at  last,'  cried  Dr.  Paul,  as  we  came 
up.  *  It  is  strange  that  the  sound  did  not  reach  you ;  it  went  precisely  in 
the  direction  with  the  wind ; '  and  the  Doctor  saluted  my  companion 
affectionately,  while  he  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting.  '  It  is  you,  then,  my 
Httle  Josephine,  who  are  pointing  out  objects  of  interest  to  our  English 
friend.  I  suppose  you  have  been  across  the  meadow  to  view  the  situation 
of  the  strata  in  the  hill  which  slopes  so  suddenly  down.  It  is  remarkably 
curious ;  full  of  different  species  of  chamites,  ostracites,  globosites,  selenites, 
strombites,  and  other  similar  petrifactions.  I  am  glad,  Josephine,  you 
remembered  my  direction,  or  you  would  scarcely  have  found  them.  I 
assure  you  the  locality  affords  tiie  best  specimens  this  side  of  Berne.  The 
stream,  which  rises  farther  up,  and  pours  through  the  cleft  of  the  rock 
yonder,  is  a  curious  spectacle.  Do  you  know  there  are  persons  so  foolish 
as  to  contend  that  the  cleft  was  produced  by  the  continual  trituration  of 
the  water  ?  Now,  I  admit  that  water,  or  indeed  any  liquid,  may,  by  con- 
tinual dropping,  wear  away  stone — non  vi,  eed  scepe  eadendo — but  run- 
ning water  is  quite  a  different  affair.  It  is  very  ridiculous  to  suppose  it 
produces  any  such  wonders.  The  defls  and  the  valleys  are  caused  by 
great  commotions  in  nature,  and  the  streams,  seeking  their  level,  flow 
through  these,  wearing  gradually  a  larger  course  and  a  wider  channel. 
By-the-bye,  were  you  not  intending  to  return  to  your  carriage  ?  You 
were  going  quite  out  of  the  way  when  I  called  you.' 

'By  accident,  we  deviated  from  the  path,'  said  L 

'Which  is  a  thing,'« returned  Dr.  Paul,  'I  sometimes  do  myself^  when 
kHus;  but  I  can  hi^y  understand  how  two  should  happen  at  the  same 
time  to  make  the  same  mistake :  it  is  a  coincidence,  a  singular  coincidence. 
Now  I  think  of  it,'  continued  the  Doctor, '  where  are  your  specimens  ?' 

*To  tell  you  the  truth,'  said  Josephine,  *we  did  not' 

'  Exactly ;  you  thought  best  to  make  sure  first  of  the  locality.  But  this 
IS  always  dangerous.  You  often  lose  an  invaluable  specimen  by  some 
person's  stepping  in  before  your  next  visit  Did  I  not  discover,  in  the  hill 
which  rises  above  Musingen,  the  celebrated  ostracite,  which  weighs 
nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  which  now  adorns  the  cabinet  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Wyttenbach,  at  Berne  ?  but  thinking  it  would  be  safe  for  Uie  next 
dght-and-forty  hours,  I  clambered  over  the  mountain.  When  I  came 
bade — it  pains  me  to  think  of  it,  although  it  was  thirty  years  ago — that 
magnificent  fossil  was  gone.  My  friend  happened  to  be  out  the  same  day, 
took  a  similar  route  with  myself^  stumbled  on  my  ostracite,  and,  being  a 
more  sensible  man  than  I,  secured  the  prize.  I  never  made  a  second 
mistake  of  that  kind ;  and  let  me  impress  it  on  both  of  you,  always  to 
take  possession  of  what  you  find.' 

'It  seems  to  me,'  said  I,  'that  your  friend  should  have  given  up  the 
Qstradte  to  you,  by  virtue  of  first  discovery.' 

'There  you  wing  him  and  me,'  replied  Dr.  Paul.    '  Wyttenbach  learned 
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how  matters  stood,  from  Christoph  Schuppach,  to  whom  I  mentioned  my 
loss  before  I  knew  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  forthwith  sent  to  my 
cabinet,  with  many  apologies,  the  famous  spedmen;  which  I,  as  an 
honest  man  should,  returned  instanter  to  the  owner.  Let  this — I  repeat 
it — be  a  warning  to  you  both.' 

We  had  continued  standing  precisely  in  the  same  position  during  this 
conversation,  and  Dr.  Paul  showed  no  signs  of  quitting  his  post  I  ven- 
tured, therefore,  to  ask  him  if  he  was  gomg  from  or  returning  to  Thun. 

*  Scarcely  one  or  the  other,  my  friend,'  replied  the  Doctor.  '  I  was  told 
that  a  bed  of  slate  had  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  yonder  hill,  like  that 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Niess ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  last  moun- 
tain of  that  high  calcareous  chain  of  which  the  Stockhom,  the  Neuneren 
and  the  Ganterish  are  the  principal,  and  which  joins  close  upon  the  Alps, 
Now,  although  I  knew  it  was  not  so,  yet,  old  fool  that  I  am,  1  must  needs 
throw  away  half  a  day  in  making  sure  of  what  I  was  positive  about. 
You  see  I  have  answered  your  question,  and  I  shall  now  consider  my  time 
happily  redeemed  by  coming  back  to  the  subject  of  the  tertiary  deposits 
of  your  country,  which  was  so  abruptly  broken  off  when  we  first  met. 
You  are  fresh  from  the  spot,  and  have  doubtless  made  new  and  important 
discoveries.  I  wonder  if  any  further  remains  of  the  anaplothenium  have 
been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  is  singular  I  should  have  found  a 
tooth,  and  been  unable  to  light  upon  any  other  trace.  But  as  to  the 
tertiary  deposits ;  is  there  no  possibility  of  connecting  them  with  those  of 
the  continent?' 

Here  Josephine  Fluellen  kindly  came  to  my  aid.  *  My  dear  Doctor,* 
she  cried,  advancing  to  the  naturalist,  and  laying  her  hand  gracefully  on 
his  shoulder,  *•  1  fear  the  subject  must  once  more  be  interrupted.  Herr 
Saint  Leger  is  engaged ' 

^  Quite  right ;  entirely  right ;  absolutely  right,'  interrupted  the  worthy 
man.  ^I  understand  you  without  your  saying  another  syllable:  you 
have  other  localities  to  visit,  and  I  have  already  too  long  detained  you. 
When  you  pay  me  a  visit,  which  I  hope  will  be  veiy  shortly,  w^  will  go 
over  the  whole  ground.  Now  you  must  lose  no  more  time.  As  for 
myself,  since  I  am  here,  I  will  just  go  once  more  and  examine  the  moku9e 
at  a  little  distance  yonder,  which  contains  glossopetrse,  though  I  admit 
they  are  but  rarely  to  be  found  in  it  Josephine,  commend  me  to  your 
excellent  father.  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  when  is  Annette  coming  home  ? 
Lina  mourns  her  absence.  She  must  come  back ;  say  to  her,  she  must 
come  back,  the  dear  child,  and  comfort  us  all  again.' 

I  fancied  I  could  see  a  moisture  in  the  eyes  of  that  abstracted  man; 
the  thought  of  Annette  seemed  connected  with  some  deeper  feeling. 
'And  so,' I  said  to  myself^  *  there  is  no  armor  quite  proof  against  human 
manifestations.  Like  the  invulnerable  panoply  of  Achilles,  some  little 
point  is  left  for  the  archer,  and  the  arrow  is  sure  to  find  it' 

We  got  into  our  caliche,  and  leaving  Dr.  Lindhorst  to  make  his  visits 
in  search  of  the  gIossopetr»,  we  drove  along  pleasantly  toward  home.  I 
could  not  but  comment  on  the  character  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  and  made 
several  inquiries  about  him  of  my  companion  ;  then  I  recalled  her  pro- 
mise to  give  me  an  account  of  Annette,  who  had  interested  me  so  much,  . 
and  to  whom  Macklome  was  so  devoted.   Josephine  smiled ;  professed  to 
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be  amused  at  mj  cariosity ;  was  half  inclined  to  withhold  her  stoiy,  that, 
(as  I  insisted,)  she  might  be  more  strongly  importuned  to  tell  it ;  then, 
with  a  smUe  and  a  look  which  sent  a  glow  over  my  frame  and  a  thrill 
through  my  soul,  she  proceeded : 

'  Dr.  Lindhorst  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father  from  the  time 
they  were  both  together  at  Heidelberg.  The  Doctor  was  bom  in  Swit- 
zerland, and,  after  finishing  the  study  of  medicine,  came  back  to  his  native 
town  to  practise  it  Before  this,  however,  he  had  become  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  geology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  botany  and  mineralogy ;  and, 
indeed,  to  ail  those  pursuits  which  have  direct  relation  to  nature  and  her 
operations.  His  fether  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  a  handsome 
patrimony,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  indulge  in  them ;  which  he 
did  without,  however,  neglecting  his  profession.  Indeed,  he  soon  acquired 
a  reputation  for  being  sfilfiil  and  attentive,  while  every  one  spoke  in  terms 
of  commendation  of  the  young  Doctor  Paul.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
change.  He  declined  any  longer  to  visit  the  sick,  excepting  only  the 
most  poor  and  miserable.  He  absented  himself  for  days  and  weeks  in  the 
mountains,  pursuing  his  favorite  objects  with  an  unnatural  enthusiasm. 
Then  he  left  Thun  for  foreign  countries,  and  was  gone  two  or  three  years, 
and  returned  with  an  accumulation  of  various  specimens  in  almost  every 
department  of  natural  science :  with  note-books,  herbariums,  cabinets, 
strange  animals  stuffed  to  resemble  life,  birds,  fishes,  petrifactions — in 
short,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth  had  ftimished  their  quota  to 
satisfy  his  feverish  zeal  for  acquisition.  He  was  still  a  young  man,  scarce 
five-and-twenty,  but  he  bore  the  appearance  of  a  person  at  least  forty 
years  old ' 

'But  the  cause  of  this  strange  metamorphose?' 

'  No  one  pretends  to  tell,'  continued  Josephine.  *  There  \a  a  report 
(and,  my  father,  who,  I  am  quite  sure,  knows  all,  does  not  contradict  it) 
that  Paul  Lindhorst  was  attached  to  a  young  girl  who  resided  in  the 
same  town,  and  that  his  affection  was  returned.  On  one  occasion,  a 
detachment  of  French  soldiers  was  quartered  in  Thun  for  a  short  time, 
and  a  sub-lieutenant,  who  had  in  some  way  been  made  acquainted  with 
her,  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  pretty  Swiss.  I  suppose,  like 
some  of  her  sex,  she  had  a  spice  of  coquetry  in  her  composition,  and  now 
possessing  two  lovers,  she  had  a  good  opportunity  to  practise  it  Paul 
Lindhorst,  however,  was  of  too  earnest  a  nature  to  bear  this  new  conduct 
from  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart  with  composure,  neither  was  it  his 
disposition  to  suffer  in  silence.  He  remonstrated,  and  was  laughed  at ; 
he  showed  signs  of  deep  dejection,  and  these  marks  of  a  wounded  spirit 
were  treated  with  thoughtless  levity  or  indifference ;  he  became  indig- 
nant, and  they  quarrell^.  It  is  quite  the  old  story :  the  giri,  half  in 
revenge,  half  frx)m  a  fancied  liking  for  her  new  lover,  married  him  ;  soon 
the  order  for  march  came,  and,  by  special  permission,  she  was  permitted 
to  accompany  her  husband,  as  the  regiment  was  to  be  quartered  in  France, 
and  not  to  go  on  active  service.  Such,'  continued  Josephine  Fluellen,  'is 
the  story  which  I  have  heard  repeated,  and  to  which  was  attributed  the 
extraordinary  change  in  the  young  physician.  His  devotion  to  his 
&vorite  pursuits  continued  to  engross  him,  he  grew  more  abstracted,  more 
laborious,  more  unremitting  in  his  vocation.    Again  he  visited  foreign 
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lands,  and  was  gone  another  three  years.  Returning,  he  brought,  in 
addition  to  his  various  collections,  a  little  bright-eyed,  brown-haired  child, 
a  girl,  some  four  years  old ;  and  taking  her  to  his  house,  which  he  still 
retained,  he  made  arrangements  for  her  accommodation  there,  by  sending 
to  Berne  for  a  distant  relative,  a  widow  lady,  who  had  but  one  child,  also 
a  HtUe  girl,  about  the  age  of  the  stranger.  She  accordingly  took  up  her 
residence  with  Dr.  Lindhorst,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  both  the  children, 
while  the  Doctor  continued  to  pursue  his  labors,  apparently  much  lighter 
of  heart  than  before  ? ' 

*But  the  child?' 

*  I  was  about  to  add  that  I  learned  from  my  father  the  following 
account  of  it  He  told  me  (but  I  am  sure  this  is  not  know  n  to  any  out  of 
our  own  family)  that  as  Dr.  Lindhorst  was  returning  home  after  his  second 
long  absence,  he  entered  a  small  village  near  Turin,  just  as  a  detachment  of 
*  The  Army  of  Italy'  were  leaving  it  The  rear  presented  the  usual  mot- 
ley collection  of  baggage-wagons,  disabled  soldiers,  sutlers,  camp-women, 
and  hangerson  of  all  sorts,  who  attend  in  the  steps  of  a  victorious  troop. 
As  Paul  Lindhorst  stopped  to  view  the  spectacle,  and  while  the  wild 
strains  of  music  could  be  heard  echoing  and  reechoing  as  the  columns 
defiled  around  the  brow  of  a  mountain  which  shut  them  from  his  sight, 
the  rear  of  the  detachment  came  up  and  passed.  At  a  short  distance 
behind,  a  child,  scarcely  four  years  of  age,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  her 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  thinly  clad,  ran  by  as  fast  as  her  little 
feet  could  carry  her,  screaming,  in  a  tone  of  agony  and  terror,  *  Wait 
for  me,  mamma !'  *Here  I  am,  mamma  1' '  Do  not  leave  me,  mamma  1' 
'Do  wait  for  me,  mamma  !'  Paul  Lindhorst  sprang  forward,  and,  taking 
the  child  in  his  arms,  he  hastened  to  overtake  the  detachment,  suppos- 
ing that  by  some  accident  the  little  creature  had  been  overlooked.  On 
coming  up,  he  inquired  for  tlie  child's  mother. 

** Bless  me!'  said  one  of  the  women,  'if  there  is  not  poor  little 
Annette ! ' 

* '  We  can't  take  her ;  that's  positive,'  cried  another. 

' '  How  did  she  get  here  ? '  exclaimed  a  third. 

' '  Something  must  be  done,'  said  a  wounded  soldier,  in  a  compassion- 
ate  tone.  '  Give  her  to  me ;  I  will  carry  her  in  my  arms ;'  and  taking 
little  Annette,  who  recognized  in  him  an  old  acquaintance,  he  easily  quieted 
her  by  saying  her  mamma  would  come  very  soon. 

'  The  Doctor  at  length  discovered  that  the  poor  child's  mother  had  died 
in  the  village  they  were  just  leaving.  He  learned  also  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  an  officer  who  had  been  wounded  some  time  before,  and  that  she 
had  made  a  long  journey,  just  in  time  to  see  him  breathe  his  last,  and  had 
remained  with  the  camp  until  her  own  death.  Some  charitable  person, 
attracted  by  the  sprightly  appearance  of  tlie  little  girl,  had  volunteered 
the  charge  of  it,  and,  the  halt  at  an  end,  the  detachment  had  marched  on 
its  victorious  course.  Paul  Lindhorst  felt  a  shock,  like  the  last  shock 
which  separates  soul  from  body.  He  had  inquired  and  been  told  the 
name  of  the  deceased  officer ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept 
Little  Annette  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  old  soldier's  arms,  and  tlie  heavy 
military  wagon  lumbered  slowly  on  its  way.  It  was  more  than  he  could 
bear,  to  give  up  the  child  into  the  hands  of  strangers — her  child.     Old 
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scenes  came  back  to  his  recoUectioiL  He  forgot  eveiy  resentment  He 
remembered  but  his  first,  his  only  love.  He  walked  hastily  after  the 
wagon,  and  readily  persuaded  the  old  soldier  to  give  the  little  girl  to  him. 
Then  taking  her  in  his  arms  while  she  still  slept, he  walked  almost  with  a 
light  heart  into  the  village.  It  was  of  course  difficult  at  first  to  pacify  the 
little  creature ;  but  kindness  and  devotion  soon  do  their  office,  and  all  the 
love  which  she  had  had  for  her  mother  was  transferred  to  her  kind  protec- 
tor. She  has  always  borne  his  name,  and,  I  believe,  is  unacquainted  with 
her  histoiy,  at  least  with  the  more  melancholy  portions  of  it  Do  not  ask 
me  any  more  questions.  I  know  you  want  to  speak  of  your  friend  Mack- 
lome.  I  must  not  show  you  too  much  favor  at  one  time ;  besides,  we 
must  visit  Lina  a  few  moments.     I  have  quite  neglected  her  of  late.' 

We  were  now  driving  into  Thun.  At  the  door  of  Dr.  Paul,  we  were 
met  by  the  maiden  herself,  a  sprightly,  good-natured,  and  very  pretty 
young  girl,  who  insisted  that  we  should  descend  and  partake  of  some 
refreshments,  and  see  her  new  garden.  Accordingly,  we  alighted,  and 
were  detained  so  long  and  so  agreeably,  that  our  ride  home  was  by  moon- 
light 

A  drive  by  moonlight,  and  Josephine  Fluellen  my  companion ! 
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Oncb  methought  I  saw  an  angel 
Smiling  in  a  maiden's  eyeS) 

And  my  heart  was  captive  taken, 
like  a  city  by  surprise. 

Then  it  seemed  another  angel 
Sprin^ng  upward  from  my  heart 

Prom  mme  eyes  looked  on  the  other, 
And  beheld  its  counterpart 

At  the  moment  of  the  ^eetinj^, 
From  her  lips  no  whisper  ^3l, 

And  before  hei  I  was  silent, 
Rapt  in  a  delicious  spell 

Love,  awaiting  in  my  bosom. 
Love,  of  pure  impulses  bom. 

Lighted  up  my  happy  pathway 
like  a  sun  of  summer  morn. 

Marked  for  mine  the  gentle  maiden 
With  the  angel  in  her  eyes ; 

Years  agone  we  linked  our  fortunes 
By  indissoluble  ties. 


PyUidfkUy  Dec.  9, 1851. 
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Driam-Lifb:  a  Fable  or  TBS  ZsABOMa.  By  Is  Huivsl.    In  one  Tolume :  pp.  288.  New-Yoik: 
Charlks  Scribmkr. 

Herk  we  have,  in  very  beautiful  guiee,  the  charming  volume  of  which  we  pre- 
sented an  avant-courier  in  'The  Country-Church,'  published  in  our  last  num- 
ber. We  could  well  wish  that  our  available  Rpace  might  enable  us  to  pay  such 
a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  book,  with  examples  of  the  same,  as  its  char- 
acter deserves.  As  it  is,  however,  we  can  only  desire  the  reader  to  test  for 
himself  the  justice  of  our  commendation.  Let  any  one — we  care  not  how  hy- 
percritical, however  much  a  *  man  of  the  world,*  or  howsoever  soured  by  it^  he 
may  be — read  the  dilFerent  divisions^  under  the  head  of  'Dreams  of  Boyhood* 
and  '  Dreams  of  Youth,'  and  note  the  deep,  natural  feeling ;  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul ;  the  quiet  pictures  of  nature,  and  the  '  still-life '  of 
the  heart ;  let  any  one  do  this,  and  he  will  agree  with  us,  that  few  modem  wri- 
ters excel  our  author  in  an  authentically  winning  a  way  to  the  reader's  confidence 
and  affection.  Nor  in  naming  these  two  divisions  of  the  work  do  we  wish  to 
indicate  a  preference  for  them  over  the  'Dreams  of  Manhood'  and  'Dreams  of 
Age,'  save  tiiat  in  the  latter  the  scenes  of  pathos  are  too  painfully  touching  to 
be  perused  with  dry  eyes.  Throughout  the  entire  work  we  encounter  those  little 
felicities  of  expression,  those  rare  touches  of  the  pencil,  which  effect  so  much  in 
the  completeness  of  a  picture,  and  which  always  indicate  the  true  master.  The 
work  is  inscribed,  in  a  brief  and  well- written  dedication,  to  Washington  Ibvino  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  'Introductory  Letter'  Mr.  Mftchell  observes:  'If  I  have 
attained  to  any  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  or  have  gained  any  fitness  of 
expression  in  which  to  dress  my  thoughts^  I  know  not  to  what  writer  of  the 
English  language  I  am  more  indebted  than  to  yourselt  And  if  I  have  shown, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  a  truthfulness  of  feeling  that  is  not  lighted  by  any  coun- 
terfeit of  passion,  but  rather  by  a  close  watchfulness  of  nature,  and  a  cordial 
sympathy  with  human  suffering,  I  know  not  to  what  man's  heart  that  truth- 
fulness will  come  home  sooner  than  to  yours.'  This  is  well  said :  and  in  good 
truth,  although  their  verb€U  styles  are  entirely  different,  there  is  nevertheless 
much  in  common  between  the  two  authors.  We  are  glad  to  have  been  made 
the  medium  of  bringing  two  such  writers  for  the  first  time  into  each  other's 
presence.  We  must  add  a  word  in  favor  of  the  good  taste  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
publisher ;  for  he  seems  well  to  understand  that  there  is  as  much  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  a  book  as  in  that  of  a  gentleman. 
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Pbsmmal  Mbmoiks  or  ▲  Rbiidiiics  or  Trirtt  Ybaki  wttb  thb  Ibduw  Txtrnmu  on  trx 
Ambucjlji  Fbomtibrs  :  witli  brief  NotioM  of  PaMing  ETOota,  FacU|  and  Oplniooai  a.  d.  1812  to 
A.i».  1S42.    B7  Hbnkt  K.  ScBooLCRArr.    In  one  Tolume:  pp,  703.   PhiladelphiB:  lapruicoT, 

GbAMBO  Ajni  COMPAHT. 

Wx  present  the  Babjoined  notice  of  a  work  which  we  hare  not  had  the  pleasure 
to  reeeiTe  from  its  publiflherfl)  with  the  confidence  that  it  does  not  exaggerate 
the  merits  which  it  sets  forth  and  commendaw  The  critic  is  an  old  and  favorite 
uontribntor  to  the  Knickehbockxr,  whose  own  literary  works  give  value  and  force 
to  his  literary  opinions: 

*Tns  book  la  inaeribed  to  A.  B.  JoavaoR,  Eaq^  of  Uttea,  with  wlioin,  In  1810^  the  author  made 
Ua  flnt  ezeoTBlon  to  the  Weat,  praparatory  to  the  manaJhctore  of  window-glaia  by  a  hundredrthoo- 
■HMoOar  eorpocBtioD,  Just  created  by  the  New-YoilL  Legialatore.  Mr.  Bcboolcraft  alone  poa- 
Mned  any  kwyirledge  of  gtaaMnaUng,  and  to  him,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  doUara  a  year,  was 
oooflded  the  planning  of  all  neoeaaary  bulkUnga,  contracting  for  their  erection,  originating  the  ftir* 
aaoeai  procuring  raw  materialw,  goTemlng  the  artlaana,  dlabunlng  the  expenditures,  manuflicturing 
the  glaaa,  and  preparing  It  t>r  market  But  few  manuftetories  of  window-glass  existed  in  the  United 
Stalea^  end  their  abeenoe  waa  painftiDy  apparent  In  new  aeitlements,  by  wlndow-aaabes  diafiguied 
vllh  mde  aabadtutea  for  ^aas.  This  state  of  the  country  caused  the  stock  of  the  corporation  to  be 
evned  by  patriotic  citizens ;  and  among  the  moat  actire  and  Influential  of  the  oorporatore  waa  the 
Hon.  Jobb  Gbbio,  who  reaided  In  Canaadaigua,  and  who  la  still  there,  the  foremost  citizen  in  all 
that  la  praiseworthy;  iDuatrating  atrikingly,  by  his  eminent  aodal  position,  the  acriptural  promise, 
that  'He  who  waterelh  shall  be  watered  again.' 

^The  hank  of  Seneca  Lake,  a  mile  from  Geneva,  was  selected  Ibr  the  new  establishment  Forest 
timber  coTered  the  site;  but  in  about  three  months  glaas  was  manufactured  for  market,  and  a  small 
TfB^e  had  been  erected  for  the  workmen.  Mr.  ScBOOLCBArr  was  only  seventeen  years  old ;  and 
tUa  FBTeala  his  early  character  as  unmistakably  as  the  agricultural  productions  of  a  country  reveal 
ha  tWipt«*  He  waa  preoodoua  generally,  being  an  expert  draftsman,  mature  penman,  with  a 
napeetable  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  while  ethically  he  was  exempt  from  the  irregu- 
luitiea  which  ordinarily  aocompan}  youth.  We  happened  to  know  him  intimately  at  this  period, 
and  these  remarks  result  from  that  Intimacy,  not  fh>m  the  book,  in  which  hla  reaidence  at  Geneva, 
and  its  tanportant  incidents,  are  modestly  retered  to  In  a  dozen  worda. 

« The  anthor'a  early  expectationa,  and  the  pervading  tendency  of  his  feeUngs,  were  toward  a  dero- 
ttoB  of  hia  life  to  a  sedoitary  cultivation  of  literature  and  sdenoe.  But  ^Providbhcb  shapes  our 
Mda,  rougMiew  them  as  we  may;'  and  Scboolcraft  compares  more  with  Lbdyard  for  activity, 
than  with  any  other  American  whoee  records  have  interested  the  world.  During  thirty  yean  he  was 
an  active  tailant  ot  the  unsettled  portions  of  our  terrltoiy,  when  the  great  lakes  and  riven  of  the 
west  were  traversed  only  by  canoes.  In  one  of  theae  excursions  he  traced  the  Mississippi  to  its 
source,  the  source  being  previously  deemed  problematical ;  Pikb,  In  1800,  having  placed  It  at  Leech 
Lake,  and  Cabs,  in  1820,  at  Red  Cedar  Lake.  Hb  was  eflldently  Instrumental  In  directing  public 
eatcrpriae  to  the  copper  reglona  of  Missouri,  and  In  disclosing  the  general  topography  of  the  Mia- 
Mfllppi  valley,  and  the  reglona  of  the  hdces.  In  no  other  book  la  the  wonderM  progress  of  our 
country,  in  population  and  industry,  so  strikinSly  apparent  We  find  the  author  ooqjecturing  the 
bndneas  capabilities  of  places  which,  in  less  than  twenty  years  thereafter,  are  populous  cities ;  and 
In  (he  year  1830,  he  makes  one  ^of  perhaps  the  first  party  of  pure  pleasure,  having  no  objects  of 
bnslaesa  of  any  kind,  who  ever  went  from  the  upper  lakes  to  visit  Niagara  Falls.' 

'But  the  principal  interest  of  the  memoirs  consists  in  what  pertains  to  the  Indians,  among  whom 
the  author,  during  much  of  the  thirty  years,  acted  aa  agent  of  the  United  States.  Official  station, 
and  his  having  married  a  highly  educated  half-breed  grand-daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  of  the 
vldntty,  yielded  him  unsurpassed  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  their  tradi- 
ttona,  eostoma,  knowledge,  hmguage,  supentitlons,  and  opinions  generally.  The  whole  Informa- 
ttoa  passes  ii^  the  possesafton  ot  the  ceader  incidentally,  rather  than  doctrinally ;  the  memoirs  con- 
■tjtniing  a  joumal  of  what  the  author  saw  and  heard,  whereby  the  mass  glides  before  the  reader 
like  the  contents  of  a  diorama  which  Is  being  gradually  unfolded,  every  Incident  introducing  nato* 
csOy  its  sucoesaor.  The  author  avoids  the  common  error  of  narrating  only  his  intellectual  refleo- 
ttoos;  he  gives  you  (he  raw,  sensible  materials,  wherefrom  cveiy  reader  can  make  his  own  refleo- 
ttoaa.  The  raw  material  Is  also  of  a  kind  which  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  collect;  the 
onaophistlcated  Indian  and  his  antlquitlea,  language,  customs,  an4  traditloDS,  being  afready  defaced 
by  tfane,  and  fhdlng  fast  from  existence.   Nothing  could  have  been  more  providential  than  the 
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reridenoe  among  tbe  Indlaiu  for  thirty  years  of  nich  a  person  aa  ScBooLcsArr,  and  at  aoch  aa 
epoch.  Before  his  day,  men  hare  paased  th^r  liTes  among  the  Indiana,  but  not  like  him  have  they, 
for  thirty  years,  devoted  a  vigorous  intellect  and  dlaoiminating  Judgment  in  ooltecting  useAil  lofoi^ 
mation,  with  no  hope  of  reward  bat  to  instruct  eontemporariea,  and  to  be  Undly  remembered  by 
posterity.  We  may  well  say,  with  Hamlet,  *  You  cannot  feed  capons  so ; '  nor  can  you  feed  men 
80,  except  the  occasional  self-denying  literary  enthusiast. 

*The  memoirs  are,  howerer,  only  a  higfaly*eonden8ed  snmmary  of  a  thirty  years*  daily  coOeetioa 
of  &ct8 ;  not  a  detail  of  items.  Many  of  the  items  have  ahvady  been  published,  Mr.  Schoolcsatt 
being  one  of  our  most  Tolumtnoua  authors,  aa  well  as  one  moat  widdy  known  In  Europe  and  aoi 
home.  What  has  not  been  thus  published,  he  is  preparing  for  publication,  as  a  great  national 
work,  under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AflUrs,  by  rirtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  paased  in 
March  1847.  One  large  luxurious  volume,  in  foUo  form,  and  elegantly  illustrated  by  8.  Eastmam, 
Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  Just  iaaoed  from  the  presa,  entitled '  Historical  and  Statiaacal  lafoi^ 
mation  respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  Statea.' 
The  human  intellect  acquires  details  most  readily,  by  flnt  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  in  groea: 
hence  the  present  memoirs,  though  pubUsbed  after  many  volumes  of  detail,  ought  to  be  read  llrai  ; 
Just  as  the  Journal  of  our  late  State  Convention  ia  an  advantageous  precursor  to  a  study  of  the  coop 
atitution  which  the  convention  formed. 

« We  cannot  close  our  too  brief  notice  of  these  interesting  racmoiia,  the  chart  of  a  laborioua  lifei* 
without  saying  that,  although  we  have  known  the  writer  fiivorably  for  more  than  forty  years,  our 
respect  for  him  is  greatly  increased  by  the  perusal  of  this  book.  He  has  consorted  eariy  and  kmg 
with  public  officers,  not  greatly  his  official  superiors  oriiglnally,  but  now  high  in  authority,  and  profr- 
pectively  to  become  still  higher— perhapa  the  highest.  For  the  sake  of  science,  for  the  sake  of 
literary  Industry  and  good  example,  we  trust  that  tbe  eminent  citizens  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
will,  as  a  privilege  of  their  exaltation,  crown  BIr.  ScHooLCEArr'a  latter  days  with  some  station  al 
Washington,  in  the  line  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  and  where  his  knowledge  may  be  made 
available  to  the  country  in  the  highest  station  to  which  it  ia  congenial  We  know  not  that  hia  feel- 
ings will  respond  acceptably  to  this  suggestion,  and  it  nuiy  ahock  hia  delicacy ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
*  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,'  and  that  nothing  ia  more  rigfateoua  than  to  reward  unobtmaiva 
merit.' 


Thb  Indications  or  thb  Ckbatok:  or  the  Natural  Evidenoea  of  the  Final  Cause.    By  Gboeob 
Taylor.    In  one  volume.   New-Yoric:  Chablbb  ScRMNaa.- 

Altqouob  a  belief  founded  on  knowledge  and  inveatigation  may  not  be  more 
meritorious,  in  a  theological  point  of  view,  than  the  faith  of  humble  ignorance, 
▼et  has  the  first  this  higher  duty  and  prerogative :  it  is  the  natural  protector  and 
defender  of  the  faith  ot  the  uninstructed  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of 
morality  and  religion.  Mr.  Tatlob,  in  the  attractiye  volume  before  us,  has 
aimed  to  popularize  the  additional  proofs  of  the  divine  creation  and  government 
of  the  imiverse  with  which  the  discoveries  of  modem  physical  science  has  armed 
the  believers  in  the  existence  of  the  Deitt.  Proceeding  upon  the  idea  of  Cicebo, 
in  his  '  (2e  Natura  Decrvm^  that  the  belief  in  a  Deity  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the 
virtues,  all  justice,  piety,  and  religion  must  repose,  he  has  in  the  present  work 
adduced,  in  a  summary  way,  all  the  lights  of  the  present  advanced  state  of 
science,  to  guide  the  sincere  investigator,  and  to  strike  the  modem  skeptic  with 
'judicial  blindness ; '  to  leave  him  no  excuse  for  his  atheism  but  that  hardness 
of  heart  which  resists  all  the  weapons  of  conviction. 

Hie  first  great  step  of  modem,  as  well  as  ancient,  infidelity  toward  demoral- 
izing the  nations,  has  been  to  debauch  their  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme, 
Omniscient,  and  Omnipotent  Betng,  governing  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
The  professors  of  this  school  of  modem  philosophy  have  alternately  taught  its 
disciples  the  atheistical  tenets  of  blind  fatalism,  or  the  more  dangerous,  because 
more  seductive  and  insidious,  but  really  identical,  dogmas  of  'pantheism.'  In 
this  latter  shape,  they  do  but  revive  the  exploded  and  most  unphilosophical  doc- 
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trines  of  Epiodscb^  with  this  slight  difference  in  faTor  of  the  ancient  school  over 
the  modern,  that,  while  Eficuaus  did  not  expressly  deny  the  existence  of  the 
gods»  bat  merely  held  them  indifferent  to  all  human  affairs,  the  pantheists  make 
gods  of  erery  collection  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  that  ever  existed,  or 
ever  will  exist.  This  is  the  main  fomidation  of  the  ingenious^  metaphysical 
shsurdities  of  Sfinola,  and  of  his  modem,  though,  in  many  instances^  unconscious 
followers  But  in  whateyer  form  these  irreligious  theories  may  present  them- 
sdres^  it  ia  not  permitted  to  those  who  can  give  a  reason  for  the  enlightened  and 
tteadiast  faith  which  is  in  them  of  the  existence  of  the  Deitt,  to  fold  their  arms^ 
and  leave  the  field  as  if  the  battle  were  won.  It  is  a  fight  which  has  lasted  more 
than  forty  centuries^  in  eyery  suocessiye  generation  of  humanity.  It  is  a  con- 
test 'neyer  ending,  etill  beginning:'  new  combatants  present  themselves  con- 
tinually,  and  with  the  same  facts  on  either  side.  These  facts  are  but  the  weapons^ 
Knowledge,  reason,  ind*iction,  these  are  the  life  and  breath  and  strength  which 
must  decide  the  issue.  Happily  for  mankind,  the  spirit  of  persecution  which 
Bought  to  spread  religion  by  fire,  fagots  and  torture,  has  long  ago  discovered  its 
enror.  The  calm  investigation  of  science,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Christian 
charity,  is  found  to  be  the  best  of  all  sworda  and  of  all  shields.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  sheda  a  serenity  over  the  work  of  Mr.  Tatlob,  and  is  not  the  least  of  its 
numerous  recommendations.  Not  a  word  of  denunciation,  not  a  syllable  of 
bigotry,  disfigures  his  pagea  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  a  work,  controversial 
ia  its  Aim  and  object^  so  entirely  firee  from  that  almost  inevitable  concomitant 
of  polemical  philosophy,  and  sometimes  of  purely  theological  exegesis. 

It  is  most  curious  to  observe,  however,  that  some  of  those  philosophical  writers 
vho  have  furnished  the  strongest  ramparts  of  natural  religion  in  their  works^ 
have  most  offended  the  ignorant  and  besotted  bigotry  of  their  times.  I>bb  CAsna 
and  Pascal  were  each  of  them  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  true  Church  by 
unlettered  bigots  in  the  Church  itself  I  Yet  what  magazine  has  supplied  more 
veapons  to  combat  infidelity  than  the  works  of  Pascal?  Through  all  the  works 
of  I>ES  Cabtbb^  and  particularly  in  his  intimate  scientific  correspondence  with 
his  enthusiastic  scholar  and  admirer,  the  Princess  Palatuci^  there  breathes  a 
spirit  of  true  religion,  on  which  Dr.  Youko's  well-known  line  may  have  been 
founded :  «An  underout  astranmner  is  mad.' 

It  is  tme^  that  upon  some  minds  the  transition  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
to  the  wondrous  light  of  science  has  operated  to  blind  their  vision ;  chiefly  by 
eausing  them  to  foiget  that  God  has  only  enabled  mortals  to  comprehend  sec- 
ondary eauses.  But  where  one  such  instance  has  occurred,  thousands  have 
derived  from  scientific  researches  a  firmer  faith  and  a  purer  devotion.  They 
have  searched  the  great  book  of  nature  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Christian  is 
enjoined  to  search  the  Scriptures — the  spirit  of  truth.  Those  who  thus  pursue 
her,  most  be  content  to  arrive  slowly,  and  to  remain  at  that  great  portal  of  the 
temple  of  human  knowledge,  where  is  inscribed  its  final  doom  in  this  world : 
•Tis  bat  to  know  how  littie  can  be  known ;  *  yet  are  we  not,  therefore,  to  remit 
oor  endeavors  within  that  limit  Modem  science  has  accomplished  more  than 
even  half  a  century  ago  was  dreamed  ot  But  it  sees  its  labors  of  Hxbculxs  are 
only  begiiming.  'Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased ; ' 
and  as  its  new  treasures  accumulate,  we  may  hope  that  some  skilful  hand  shall 
still  group  all  its  new  discoveries  in  one  picture,  with  the  same  beneficent  inten- 
ti^m  which  has  dictated  the  composition  of  the  volume  before  us. 
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In  this  Yolnme  Mr.  Taylor  haa  nndertaken  to  preBent  a  resumi  of  the  chief 
diacoyeries  which  haye  from  time  to  time  famished  those  grand  explanations 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  that  haye  shed  such  lustre  on  the  sayanta  of  the 
nineteenth  century :  with  that  aim  he  haa  reyiewed,  in  a  summary  way,  the 
triumphs  of  science  in  yarious  branches ;  all  of  which  tend  to  establish  the  great 
proposition  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  natural  religion.  He  giyes  us  a  ea*^ 
Smlffirti,  of  the  discoyeries  in  regard  to  the  Nebular  Hypotheses;  aecond^  Asr 
tronomy ;  thirdf  Geology ;  fcfwrth,  Comparatiye  Physiology ;  ffthf  Physical  Geog- 
raphy :  a  large,  a  boundless  field  of  inyestigation  is  each  of  them,  truly.  But  it 
is  not  to  attempt  new  theories  or  discoyeries  in  them  that  Mr.  Taylor  proposes 
to  himself  or  his  readers.  It  is  to  count  up  what  we  haye  gained  already,  to  set 
down  and  reckon  up  the  yictories  won  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  to  apply 
them  to  the  service  of  a  yet  higher  and  holier  cause. 


The  Goldin  Lboind.    By  Hxnrt  Wadbworth  LonorRLLOw.    In  one  Tolome:  pp.  901.    Bo*- 
ton:  TicKKOR,  Rcbd  axd  Fikldb. 

Tms  is  the  most  elaborately  dramatic,  if  we  may  judge  from  perhaps  a  some- 
what too  cursory  perusal,  of  aU  of  Professor  Longfellow's  writings.  The  fre- 
quent change  and  yariety  of  scene,  and  the  contrasts  of  character,  are  remarka- 
ble and  striking.  The  language,  generally  highly  poetical,  sometimes  rises  to 
the  extreme  of  imaginatiye,  rhythmical  eloquence,  and  sometimes,  again,  sinks 
to  the  mere  platitudes  of  babbling  juyenility.  The  measure  is  singularly  irreg- 
ular and  yarious.  The  work,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of  museum  of  poetical  styles ; 
and  yet  in  each  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  gems  that  he  would  scarcely 
desire  to  encounter  in  any  different  setting.  Designing  again  to  adyert  to  the 
'Legend,'  we  content  ourselyes  for  the  present  witli  two  extracts;  the  first  an 
episode  on  a  scene  at  Strasburg,  in  which  we  haye  this  *  picture  in  little'  of  the 
great  cathedral : 


'Lo !  with  what  depth  of  blflckneas  thrown 
Agaiiut  the  douda,  far  up  the  skies 
The  walls  of  the  cathedral  rise, 
Like  a  mysterious  grove  of  stone, 
With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blending, 
As  from  behind  the  moon,  ascending, 
Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown  I 
The  wind  is  rising ;  but  the  boughs 
Rise  not  and  ftSi  not  with  the  wind 
That  through  their  foliage  eoba  and  soughs; 


Only  the  cloudy  rack  behind. 

Drilling  onwaitl,  wild  and  ragged, 

Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged 

A  seeming  motion  undefined. 

Below  on  the  square,  an  armed  knight, 

Still  as  a  statue  and  as  white, 

Bita  on  his  steed,  and  the  moon-beams  quiver 

Upon  the  points  of  his  armor  br^t, 

As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river. 


Our  second  extract^  and  all,  saye  one,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  which  we  ean 
find  room,  represents  a  night-scene  from  a  terrace  oyerlooking  the  sea  at  Genoa : 


*It  is  the  sea,  it  is  the  sea, 
Tn  all  its  vague  immensity. 
Fading  and  darkening  In  the  distance! 
Silent,  majestical,  and  slow, 
The  white  ships  haunt  it  to  and  fro^ 
With  aU  their  ghosUy  sails  unAirled, 
As  phantoms  fh>m  another  worid 
Haunt  the  dim  confines  of  existence! 
But  ah !  how  few  can  comprehend 
Their  signals,  or  to  what  good  end 
From  land  to  land  they  come  and  go! 
Upon  a  sea  more  vast  and  dark 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  embark, 
All  voyaging  to  unknown  coasts. 
We  wave  our  flumrellB  from  the  shon^ 


And  they  depart,  and  come  no  mora, 
Or  come  as  phantoms  and  as  ghosts. 

*  Above  the  darksome  sea  of  death 
Looms  the  great  life  that  is  to  be, 
A  land  of  cfoud  and  mystery, 
A  dim  mirage,  with  shapes  of  men 
Long  dead,  and  passed  beyond  our  kea. 
Awe-strucK  we  gaze,  and  hold  our  biealh 
Till  the  fhir  pageant  vanisheth, 
Leaving  us  in  perplexity, 
And  doubtAil  whether  it  has  been 
A  vision  of  the  world  unseen, 
Or  a  bright  image  of  our  own 
Against  the  aky  in  vapors  thrown.' 
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How  forciblj  is  the  spiritual  deduction  from  this  outward  scene  of  nature 
presented  in  this  precious  extract  1  We  select  one  more  passage  from  a  graphic 
seeoe,  'A  farm  in  the  Odenwald: ' 


<0n  morning,  aU  alooe, 
Oat  of  his  conTent  of  gray  itone^ 
Into  the  foreal  older,  daztEer,  grajer, 
His  lips  moThig  as  if  in  prayer, 
His  head  sunken  upon  hb  l»«B8t 
Ai  !n  a  dream  of  re^ 
WaBced  the  Monk  Fklix.    AH  about 
The  broad,  sweet  sonshine  lay  without, 
FUUng  the  sammer  air ; 
And  within  the  woodlands  as  he  trod. 
The  twilight  was  like  tbe  Traoe  of  Ood 
With  worldly  woe  and  care; 
Under  him  lay  the  golden  mon ; 
And  abore  him  the  boughs  of  hem]ock4nes 
Wared,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  croaS| 
And  whispered  their  Benedidtes : 

Bat  we  must  draw  our  notice,  brief  and  inadequate  as  it  is,  to  a  close ;  com- 
mendLDg  to  general  perusal,  howerer,  in  the  mean  time,  the  excellent  but  ,un- 
equal  dramatic  poem  upon  which  it  is  based. 


And  from  the  gronnd 

Rose  an  odor  sweet  and  ftagrmt 

Vines  that  wandered. 

Seeking  the  sonsnine,  roond  and  roimd. 

'These  he  heeded  not,  bnt  pondered 
On  the  Tolume  in  his  hana, 
A  volume  of  Saitit  Acodstihb, 
Wherein  he  read  of  the  unseen 
Splendors  of  God's  neat  town 
In  the  unknown  land. 
And,  with  his  eyes  cast  down 
In  humility,  he  said : 
*IbeIieTe,0  6on, 
What  herein  I  hare  read, 
But  alas  I  I  do  not  understand  I' 


Tbk  LA3n>  or  Bohdaob  :  its  Ancient  Monuments  and  Present  Ck>nditlon:  being  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  In  Egypt    By  J.  M.  Waiiiwright,  D.  D.    New-Tork :  D.  Applktom  and  Compant. 

TmB  superbly  executed  and  illustrated  yolume  will  attract  a  large  share  of  the 
admiration  and  patronage  of  book-buyers^  in  the  holidays  which  are  now  nearly 
upon  n&  The  title  of  the  work,  in  the  first  place,  strikes  us  as  felicitous  *We 
cannot  look,'  says  the  author,  in  explanation  of  its  choice,  'upon  the  colossal 
works  which  remain  to  fix  our  attention  and  excite  our  wonder,  without  the 
painful  remembrance  that  they  are  to  Egypt  mighty  land-marks  of  her  ancient 
serritude.  The  yery  greatness  of  the  pyramids  is  a  speaking  proof  of  the  des- 
potie  power  of  an  iron  will,  brought  to  bear  with  a  crushing  and  irresistible 
foree  upon  a  population  of  bond-slavesL  How  futile  wotild  prove  the  attempt  to 
raise,  in  a  free  land,  structures  so  yast,  and  of  such  comparative  inutility  I  Thus 
the  vcTy  wonoers  that  attract  the  footsteps  of  the  pilgrim,  and  seem  to  be  the 
glory  of  Egypt,  distinguishing  her  from  all  other  lands^  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a  reminiscence  of  her  ancient  degradation.*  The  starting-point  of  our 
author  was  Rome ;  and  all  the  details  of  his  journey  to  and  through  Egypt, 
although  minute,  are  replete  with  interest  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
agreeable  manner  in  which  he  records  little  things  does  not  very  materially  help 
to  make  up  the  charm  of  his  book.  The  little  desagremens  of  travel  are  given 
with  perfect  simplicity;  as  witness,  among  other  instances,  the  reverend  doctor 
imparting  his  first  practical  lesson  in  washing,  starching,  and  ironing,  to  a  stupid 
servant  on  board  tfie  boat,  going  down  the  Nile ;  a  scene  which  will  win  many 
a  smile  from  his  readers.  The  engravings,  of  which  there  are  twenty-eighty 
embraee  all  the  principal  scenes  and  objects  to  be  met  with  in  Egyptian  journey- 
ing or  voyaging;  and  are  executed  with  spirit  and  elegance ;  while  the  printing 
and  paper  of  the  work  are  the  very  Inxmy  of  typography.  Again  we  commend 
the  volume  to  the  liberal  acceptance  of  the  public.  Although  many  kindred 
works  have  appeared,  there  are  none  which  we  have  encountered  that  wiD 
better  reward  perusal 
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A  Iluif  ANB  AND  Benetolkxt  Pbopositiox.  — OuT  friend  and  correerpondent^  the 
quaint  and  felicitous  '  Richard  Hatwardk,'  has  Bent  us  the  following  essay  upon 
*  Bocietiet  for  Atneiior<itin^  the  Conditum  of  the  Etch,*  Our  welcome  guest  came 
at  too  late  an  hour  to  take  his  seat  among  his  compeers  who  had  preceded  us,  so 
that  we  make  room  for  him  at  our  little  end-table.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Richard  IIatwarde.  With  your  kind  permission,  he  will  now  address  a  few- 
words  to  the  assembled  company.  es.  KirtcKsmBooKm. 

*Tri  quality  of  mercy  is  not  Btnined: 
It  droppeth  as  the  g«ntle  rain  from  heayen 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  tvlce  blessed ; 
It  Dieaseih  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takesJ  SsAxa^BAKm. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  amidst  a  multitude  of  bener- 
olent  institutions  we  have  none  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  rich.  A 
large  class  is  certainly  left  out  of  the  sphere  of  popular  charity,  which,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  smallest  camels  in  various  menageries,  and  a  personal 
inspection  of  John  Hemmino  and  Son's  best  drilled-eyed  cambric  needles,  seems  to 
stand  more  in  need  of  our  sympathies  than  any  people  under  the  sun.  We  may 
also  observe,  when  one  of  these  highly-respected  citizens  is  on  his  way  to  the 
other  world,  he  is  generally  followed  by  an  unusual  concourse  of  clergymen ;  and 
thiB^  like  a  consultation  of  physicians,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  person  waa 
in  more  than  ordinary  peril,  and  therefore  needed  greater  care  and  skill  than  one 
within  the  reach  of  customary  medicines. 

I  am  impelled  to  make  this  suggestion  more  particularly  now,  from  the  fact 
that  this  class  is  growing  upon  us:  the  evil  is  spreading,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  many  good  people  imagine.  I  have  been  surprised  lately  to  find  many 
persons  whom  I  did  not  imagine  worth  a  copper,  freely  acknowledging  them- 
selves to  be  wealthy ;  and  others,  of  whose  poverty  I  had  not  a  doubt,  confessing 
with  some  little  tribulation  and  blushing,  there  was  no  truth  in  that  report ;  tha« 
money  was  with  them,  yea,  abundantly.  Such  being  the  case,  a  conmion  sense 
of  humanity  should  induce  us  to  relieve  our  opulent  brethren  from  a  portion  of 
their  distress,  in  order  to  pre  rent  extension  of  the  mischieC  *Momo  turn;  mhit 
hvmani  d  me  alimum  puto.*  We,  who  belong  to  the  ancient  and  honorable  ordei 
of  poverty,  must  not  be  neglectful  of  such  claims  upon  us.  Tet  we  should  do  i< 
tenderly  and  affectionately;  not  haughtily,  and  with  an  air  of  superiority,  hvt 
with  a  g^ace. 
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'Porerty,*  Baith  Avnat,  'ia  the  way  to  heayen,  the  mutrese  of  philosophy,  the 
mother  of  religion,  yirtue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency  and  an  upright  mind.' 
True ;  I  dispute  not  the  words  of  the  Father :  but  need  we  therefore  exult  and 
yain-glorioualy  contemn  those  who  hare  the  misfortune  to  be  riohf  Should  we 
not  rather  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  show  them  the  way  to  be  better,  wiser, 
happier f  Should  we  not  teach  them  that  riches  are  onlyrelatiye  blessings; 
poverty  a  positiye  one  f  Should  we  let  them  struggle  on  for  years  and  yeai*8  in 
a  wrong  path,  without  endeavoring  to  pluck  them  'as  brands  from  the  burning?' 

Riches  are  relatiye :  our  little  domestic  flashes  of  wealth  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires  before  the  dazzling  opulence  of  the  India  House;  nay,  show  like  poverty 
itself  compared  with  that  treasury  of  empires,  which  seems  to  realize 

*  the  roTal  state  which  fiur 

Ontdione  the  wealth  of  Ormiuor  of  Ind.' 

And  yet  Teu^nu  edaz  rerum:  its  ingots  and  tissues^  its  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
will  be  scattered ;  oblivion  will  set  its  seal  upon  it ;  obscurity,  with  dust  and 
ashes Stay 

The  India  House  has  a  name  connected  with  it — an  humble  and  unpretending 
BAme — whose  influence  will  draw  pilgrims  thither  while  one  crumbling  stone 
rests  upon  another ;  and  when  the  very  ground  where  it  now  stands  shall  be 
forgotten,  when  its  illustrious  line  of  nameless  nabobs  lie  neglected  with  the 
common  multitude,  upon  that  ancient  edifice  will  rest^  like  a  sunset  glory,  the 
fame  of  Chables  Lamb. 

If  the  above  should  seem  to  bear  rather  hard  upon  our  wealthy  brethren,  I 
trust  it  will  be  forgiven  me.  I  know  that  many  are  jealous  of  position,  and 
derive  no  little  self-respect  from  what  they  call  their  'circumstances;*  yet  the 
suggestion  came  so  pat^  the  comparisons  followed  so  naturally,  that  I  felt  it  a 
duty  to  proceed,  and  show  how  mutable  is  pecuniary  fame;  although  I  confess 
the  idea  I  have  broached,  of  'wealth  being  only  relative,*  will  make  many  ot 
them  show  like  paupers  beside  those  eastern  magnificats.    Still,  it  is  not  in  my 

nature  to  cast  reflections.    I  could  scarcely  forgive  the  spiteful  allusion  of  H 

the  other  day  to  a  certain  Gothic  building,  which  he  called  'the  ecclesiastical 
rattle  for  grown-up  children;'  an  epithet  unworthy  of  a  poor  man  glorying  in 
the  power  of  his  literary  affluence.  No,  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  un- 
diaritable  reflections :  let  us  remember  we  are  all  human,  and,  kwnanus  est  errare^ 
many  caimot  help  being  rich ;  and  souls  vibrating  between  the  opera-house  and 
such  places  as  the  one  above  alluded  to,  drifting  as  it  were  upon  tides  of  har> 
mony  any  whither,  are  objects,  not  of  our  derision,  but  of  our  pity. 

My  intention  had  been  to  refer  to  the  miseries  of  the  rich  in  this  paper,  but  ft 
mere  allusion  to  so  fruitful  a  subject  wUl  doubtless  suggest  enough  to  awakeik 
tiie  sympathies  of  the  benevolent  Avarice — mere  avarice,  in  itself — is  bad* 
enough;  a  powerful  astringent,  it  produces  constipation  of  the  mind,  from' 
whence  comes  ignorance,  the  mother  of  mischief  But  Ayabxts  dies  and  end'ows 
benevolent  institutions^  and  thereby  the  world  is  bettered.  It  is  the  tinsel  show 
of  real  or  affected  wealth ;  its  currents  of  folly,  its  ebbs  and  flows,  tides^  eddies 
and  whirlpools ;  its  generations^  rising  up  in  young  mioses  who  have  not  left  off 
the  rocking  motion  acquired  in  the  cradle ;  its  squab-dandies,  stilting  along  on 
legs  you  might  thrust  in  your  double-barrel  gun ;  its  elders^  with  a  reversion  in 
Greenwood  for  the  benefit  of  their  heirs ;  it  is  this  show,  this  pageant^  to  the 
philanthropist  pitiable  beyond  the  mimic  efforts  of  the  stage,  the  fietions  <A 
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imagination,  or  the  supplicationa  of  the  professional  pauper  who  b^a,  with  God 

knows  how  much  content  in  his  heart    I  fear  I  aUo  may  be  amenable  to  the 

charse  of 

®  <t)0B8ttaig  poTerty,  with  too  mncfa  pridei' 

as  Prior  hath  it»  and  therefore  will  turn  to  the  main  part  and  body,  or  rather 
head,  of  my  subject 

I  propose  to  the  benevolent,  to  establish  societies  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rich.  I  would  suggest  that  a  board  of  directors  be  appointed,  with 
visiting  committeesy  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  more  opulent  families^ 
to  call  upon  them  personally,  and  give  such  advice  and  assistance  as  their  several 
eases  seem  to  require. 

To  the  board  of  visitors,  I  would  refer  the  motto  above  quoted : 

*Tbb  quality  of  mercy  is  not  Rtrained; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heavea 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twicb  Uested; 
It  bleaseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  take* J 

Therefore  take  what  you  can,  and  be  mercifuL 

I  would  recommend  an  asylum  to  be  provided  for  those  whose  opulence  is 
excessive,  and  whose  mental  incapacity  prevents  them  taking  proper  care  of 
themselves 

I  would  suggest  the  purchase  of  substantial  woolen  garments  for  those  who 
need  them ;  gymnasiums  for  youth ;  and  that  a  proper  care  be  had  for  the  moral 
culture  of  both  sexes. 

But,  above  all,  I  suggest  the  inmiediate  organization  of  the  society.  The 
miseries  of  the  rich  afford  so  copious  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  true  benevolence, 
that  I  leave  the  matter  to  those  more  experienced  and  better  able  to  advise  than 
the  humble  writer  of  this  paper. 


Cabltib  on  Golxbidoe. — We  recollect  being  greatly  'taken  to  task*  and 
be-rated,  several  years  ago,  for  venturing  to  intimate  in  these  pages,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  Ck>LERmoE^  whose  'utterances,*  as  they  were  called,  were  just  then 
the  'present  rage,*  was  after  all  (and  great  intellect  as  he  was)  a  good  deal  of  a 
bore,  what  time  he  was  wont  to  '  set  in  with  his  steady  stream  of  talk.*  Now  hear 
what  Carltu^  his  friend  and  admirer,  says  on  tbis  very  '  sum'ject :  * 

*l  STILL  reooUoct  his  *  object^  and  *  subject,'  terms  of  oontlnnal  recurrence  in  the  Kaxtbax  pro- 
vince ;  and  how  he  sung  and  snuffled  them  Into  *om-m-nyect*  and  *8um-m-n^ect,*  with  a  Und  of 
solemn  shake  or  quiver  as  he  rolled  along. 

*To  sit  aa  a  paadve  bucket  and  be  pumped  into,  wheUier  you  consent  or  not,  can  in  the  long-run 
be  exhilarating  to  no  creature,  how  eloquent  aoerer  the  flood  of  utterance  Uiat  is  descending.  But 
If  it  be  withal  a  conAued,  unintelligible  flood  of  utterance,  threatening  land-marks  of  thought,  and 
drown  the  world  and  you  I  I  have  heard  Colxridok  talk,  with  eager  musical  eneigy,  two 
stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and  moist,  and  eotnmunieate  m  meaning  tokatgoever  to  any  tiufivi. 
dual  of  his  hearers ;  certain  of  whom,  I  for  one,  still  kept  eagerly  liatenlng  in  hope ;  the  most  had 
long  before  given  up,  and  formed  (if  the  room  were  huge  enough)  secondary  hummbig-groups  of 
their  own.  He  began  any  where ;  you  put  some  question  to  him,  made  some  suggestive  observsp 
moQ ;  instead  of  answering  thia,  or  decidedly  setting  out  toward  answer  of  it,  he  would  aivannnlatft 
formidable  apparatus,  l(^cal  gwim-bladders,  transcendental  life-prcscrvera,  and  other  precautionary 
and  vehiculatory  gear,  for  setting  out;  perhaps  did  at  last  get  under  way ;  but  was  swiftly  solicited, 
turned  aside  by  the  glance  of  some  radiant  new  game  on  this  hand  or  that,  into  new  counea,  and 
ever  Into  new ;  and  before  long  Into  all  the  onlyerse,  whers  It  was  uncertain  what  game  yon  would 
catch,  or  whether  any.' 
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BxMXNiBCENCBB  OF  TBB  LATB  Jamsb  Montgomeet.  — We  derive  the  enBiiixig  remi- 
niflcences  of  the  late  Jameb  Momtqomebt  from  Mr.  John  Rom  Ihx,  a  eorre- 
gpondent  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  oontribnted  Beveral  well-written  poetical 
articles  to  this  Magazine,  and  whose  '  Penoillings^'  some  years  ago^  in  a  Boston 
daily  journal  of  high  repute,  attracted  much  attention  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Ddc  returned  to  England  some  five  years  ago,  whence  he  but  recently  arrived  in 
the  metropolis  to  fulfil  an  engagement  upon  a  popular  morning  gazette,  now 
rejoicing  in  a  '  fall  tide  of  success.'  His  dcetch  of  the  '  Christian  Poet  *  will  be 
perused  with  interest.  __  x».  xviosBsaooKBa. 

Akotbbr  alar  has  shot  ttom  Its  mortal  sphere ;  another  poet  has  departed.  Not  long  since,  (he 
tkUngs  (tf  WoRDswoRTB^s  death  saddened  thonghtftd  hearts;  Soctbrt  and  CoLBRinaB  are 
scaredy  ookl  in  their  honored  grares;  Moorb  Urea,  but  Ua  onoe  brilliant  taney  is  dimmed  by 
iDBBnlty ;  WiLsoTc  is  trembling  on  the  Terge  of  death ;  and  lol  the  *  Christian  Poet,'  the  Cowpbe 
of  his  time,  has  passed  to  that  world  of  which  he  loved  to  sing. 

It  was  my  happiness  to  know  Jambb  Montoombrt  ;  and  now  that  the  inteUgence  of  his  death 
Is  reminding  numy  of  his  *  Pelican  Ishmd,'  or  of  his  *  Prayer,'  a  few  memories  of  him  may  not  be 
vilntereeting. 

Some  twelre  years  ago,  the  renerable  bard  of  Sheffleld  delivered  a  cobim  of  lectores  on  Poetry 
at  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  my  native  dty,  Bristol,  Bngiand.  I  had  frequently,  of  course, 
read  his  works,  therefore  I  was  not  a  lltUe  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man.  Bo 
one  pleasant  summer  evening  I  dropped  into  the  lecture-room,  which  was  crowded,  the  m^|ority 
of  the  audience  consisting  of  ladies.  The  reader  may  be  quite  sure  that  Quaker  bonneta  and 
Moravian  muslins  were  conspicuous. 

HoirraoMBRT  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sad  eoantenanoe.  His  hahr  was  in  the  transitloD  dale 
torn  sandy  to  gray:  fViU,  expressive  eyes,  lighted  up  an  otherwise  expressionlesa  countenance. 
His  nose  was  large  and  long,  and  his  mouth  had  what  Kbatb  wouU  call  *a  downward  drag  aus- 
tere.' He  was  dressed  in  sober  black,  a  thick  white  cravat  encircled  his  throat,  and  altogether  he 
locdced  parsonic 

It  happened  somewhat  strangely  that  Mr.  Mortoombrt  cbooe  for  his  subject,  on  the  evening  to 
which  I  am  particularly  referring,  the  poems  of  Tbomas  Cbattbrton,  the  Immortal  author  of 
the  Rowley  Poems.  Now,  I  had  Just  written  a  biography  of  the  'sleepleas  soul  which  perished 
in  its  pride,'  and  of  course  felt  deeply  interested  in  aught  that  related  to  the  wondrous  boy  of 
Briatd.  I  was  prepared  to  hear  an  eulogium  on  his  genius,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  Mortoox  brt 
WKNild  couple  my  Inslgnlflcant  name  with  Cb attbrton's.  As  I  sat  listening — not  very  weD  pleased, 
by  the  way — to  the  bard  of  Sheffield's  criticisms  on  the  bard  of  Bristol,  I  was  somewhat  startled  by 
hearing  my  own  name  mentioned  as  the  biographer  of  the  latter:  I  could  have  crept  Into  a  nnt- 
didL  The  worst  of  It  was,  that  some  good-natured  flienda  of  mine  let  my  neighbors  know  that  I 
was  the  scribbler.  Josbpb  Ck>TTLB,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  publisho'  of  Soutbbt's 
and  Wordswortb's  first  works,  was  the  first  to  shake  me  by  the  hand,  and,  of  coune,  this  fixed 
emious  eyes  on  me. 

The  lecture  ended,  Mr.  Cottlx  introduced  me  to  Jambs  Momtoombrt  ;  and  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  spending  an  evening  with  him  at  his  friend,  Mr.  Bistill's,  on  Klngsdown.  It  was  one  of 
those  calm,  quiet  times  which  memoiy  loves  to  dwell  upon ;  not  exactly  a  Charles  LAx»-lah 
evening,  for  there  was  ofllsred  only  the  *cup  that  cheers  but  not  Inebriates,'  and  dear  Charlbs  pre> 
ftned  the  pewter.  It  was  a  calm  evening,  and  if  no  flashes  of  Am  illuminated  the  parlor,  there 
was  *•  something  of  an  angel  light '  to  gladden  the  place. 

In  conversation.  Jambs  Montoombrt  did  not  shine;  he  was  too  pensive;  too,  I  was  almost 
about  to  say,  too  morose.  Of  contemporary  literature  he  spoke  little.  Sbbllbt  was  his  abom- 
ination ;  of  Kbats  he  had  a  high  opinion ;  Byron  did  not  suit  him ;  Soutbby  he  spoke  of  in 
the  highest  terms ;  and  between  these  poets  there  was  much  in  common ;  both  were  highly  moral, 
greatly  industrious,  and  neither  of  them,  I  think,  ever  wrote  <one  line  which,  dying,  they  would 
wish  to  blot' 

In  a  letter  of  Jambs  Moktoombry's,  which  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  occurs  the  following  pos- 
■«e.    It  Is  dated  March  13th,  1851. 

*I  feel  that  my  course  is  neariy  ended ;  but  I  am  wfflhig  to  ^depart  and  be  with  Christ,  whteh  is 
ftr  better.'   My  life  has  not  been  doodlesa,  but  the  bright  and  mondng  alar  has  ahrayi  ahona  oo 
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mj  pathway.  My  dear  Sir,  let  me  eamestty  entreat  you  to  deTOte  your  energies  to  Hu  eenrice 
*wboie  Benrioe  1b  ^perfect  freedom/  * 

I  frequently  met  Mr.  Montoombrt  after  my  first  introduction  to  him.  Once,  and  once  onfy,  I 
saw  hia  temper  ruflkd.  A  gentleman  unluckily  adced  him  when  the  next  edidon  of  his ' Satan* 
would  o<Hne  out  The  author  of  the  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland*  blazed  up.  'That  fop!*  he  ex- 
claimed, *that  fop  of  Bath  has  pillaged  my  name:  my  name  is  Montoombrt;  hia  ia,  no  one 
knows  what.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  written  such  trsah  as  the  'Omnipresence  ot 
theDaiTT.*' 

As  a  proof  of  Mo!rrooxsET*s  kindness,  let  me  relate  the  following  incident: 

Some  three  hundred  yean  ago,  an  old  church  in  South  Wales  was  destroyed  by  a  flood.  A  new 
edifice  waa,  in  184S,  erected  on  its  site,  and  to  aid  the  frmds,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  aUowed  hia 
grounds  at  Cardiff  Castle  to  be  oonTerted  into  a  bazaar.  1  was  then  editing  the  county  paper,  and 
80  waa  a  small  lion.  It  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  if  four  poems  by  popular  authors  were  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  lost  church,  and  well  *got  up,*  some  addition  to  the  Amds  might  be  made. 
I  wrote  to  WoKDswoRTB ;  he  sent  a  sonn^  not  a  good  one  though,  to  Sodthbt,  and  rec^ved  a 
letter  from  his  wife,  (Garolixb  Bowles,)  stating  that  he  had  long  ceased  to  use  his  pen.  I  ap- 
plied to  Jambs  Montoombry,  and  he  forwarded  a  beautiM  poem,  which,  In  my  *Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches,*  I  have  published. 

Well,  the  Christian  poet  has  gone  to  receive  his  crown,  and  well  does  be  deserve  it.  U&n  he 
served  bis  Master  who  is  in  heaven,  and  there  he  waves  his  triumphnnt  palm.  How  magniflc^it 
the  idea  of  Moio-oombrt  meeting  Cowper,  and  Jobr  Buktan,  and  Miltok,  and  Isaac  Watts' 
and  the  rest  of  those '  worthies  *  who  have  gone  before !  In  heaven  they  will  recognize  each  other, 
for  I  earnestly  believe  that  we  shall  know  in  heaven  even  as  we  are  known.  And  how  blissftil 
must  be  %^^X  yp«^t||ng^  when 

'  SiBTKKs  and  brotben  form  the  ring  sixain. 
And  parted  1ov«tw  bind  the  broken  chain  ; 
P'athfin  amid  thoir  gathered  childrfn  rest. 
And  tender  mothers  bless  them  and  be  blest.* 

With  these  reminiBcences  of  the  poet  will  doubtleas  come  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  onr  readers  his  own  beantifal  lines  upon  *  7%e  Chave.'  He  has  himself 
at  last  found  that 


— —  *  calm  for  thoee  who  weep. 
The  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  foimd, 
Who  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep, 

Low  in  the  ground. 

*The  storm  that  wrecks  the  wintry  sky 

No  more  disturbs  his  deep  repose 
Than  summer^vening's  latest  sigh. 
That  shuts  the  rose. 


<  He  lived — and  deeply  cherished  still 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past: 
Relied  on  Ueave}(*s  unchanging  will 
For  peace  at  last. 

*  Sought  the  trae  treasure,  seldom  found. 

Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bo8om*B  deepest  wound 
With  heavenly  balm!* 


MoNTGOifXRT  conducted  for  many  years  the  '  Sheffield  Iris  *  weekly  journal  with 
taste,  ability  and  moderation.  Of  his  longer  poetical  works,  probably  his  '  Green- 
land' was  the  most  popular.  *The  subject^*  says  Dr.  Grirwold,  in  his  *Poet$  and 
Poetry  of  England^*  'was  more  in  unison  with  his  devotional  cast  of  thought: 
the  poem  is  full  of  graphic  descriptions  and  rich  and  varied  imagery.  The 
patient  and  earnest  labors  of  the  Morayian  missionaries  are  described  in  it  with 
a  sympathetic  and  genuine  enthusiasm.  The  minor  poems  of  Montoomert,  how- 
eyer,  his  little  songs  and  cabinet-pieces,  will  be  the  most  frequently  read,  and 
the  most  generally  admired.  They  have  the  antique  simplicity  of  pious  Gbobob 
WrrHEBs;  a  natural,  unaffected  eamestness^  joined  to  a  pure  poetic  diction, 
which  will  secure  to  them  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature.  The  char 
aoter  of  his  genius  is  essentially  lyrical  His  shorter  pieces  are  full  of  devotion 
to  the  Ckeatob,  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  and  a  cheerful,  hopeful  philosophy.' 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  our  readers  that  Mr.  MoNTooMEaT  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Moravian  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Irvine,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
fourth  of  NoTcmber,  17*71 ;  so  that  he  must  have  been  at  the  ripe  age  of  four- 
loore  and  upward  when  he  died.  He  was  at  one  time  intended  by  his  parents 
for  the  Morayian  ministry,  but  his  tendency  was  not  in  that  direction. 
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Gossip  vrrta  Readebs  and  Corrxbpondsmb. — The  pen  alone  of  the  illnstrions 
editor  of  the  *Btinkttm  Flaff-Stagf*  could  do  justice  to  an  incident  which  has  just 
been  related  to  us.  Sitting  at  the  sanctum-table,  silent  and  alone,  we  heard  him 
'rap/  although  he  was  far  away  at  the  moment;  and  this  is  his  'spiritual  knock- 
ing : '  'We  dono  when  our  feelinks  was  so  hurt  Yet  it  was  1  of  those  things  in 
which  no  bodj  was  to  be  blamed  like  steam-boat  accidents.  It  could  n't  bo 
hel[)ed.  It  took  place  at  the  wrong  time  it  did,  and  we  was  sorry  for  it  We 
would  ha'  rather  it  should  n't  have  occurred,  although  at  any  other  time  it 
might  have  been  yery  pleasant;  but  just  then  out  of  place,  we  was  so  solemn. 
If  any  one  was  to  blame  it  was  a  blame  Yankee ;  yet  he  wam't  present;  he  was 
dead  himself,  and  into  his  grave  twenty  years.  How  then  could  he  be  guilty  of 
disturbin'  the  funeral  f  Ef  the  dead  won't  have  sympathy  for  the  dead,  who 
will  f  Howseyer,  he  did  it  He  sot  all  the  peopel  a-laughin'  at  a  funeral  twentj 
years  arter  his  own  funeral ;  aHer  his  tomb-stone  had  been  caryed  and  his  epi* 
taph  wrote.  £f  he  could  haye  seen  it^  he  would  have  snickered  in  the  sleeyes  of 
his  shroud.  He  could  n't  really  have  helped  it  The  minister  of  the  parish  waa 
cut  short,  lost  all  dignity,  all  solemnity,  all  propriety.  He  got  the  folks  up  to 
the  cryin'  p'int,  and  then  he  laughed  right  out  All  the  risibles  in  the  room 
excited,  and  eyen  the  mourners  looked  queer.  They  did  n't  know  what  to  do. 
They  put  the  cambric  hankerchiefs  which  they  brought  for  their  eyes  up  to  their 
mouths,  rammed  them  in  till  they  pretty  nigh  choked.  This  was  all  owing  to 
the  confounded  Yankee,  of  whom  nothink  on  earth  but  his  skeleton  remained. 
He  was  a  manoofacturer,  but  the  kind  of  fabric  which  he  made  usually  makes  a 
man  feel  solemn,  brings  up  religious  thoughts,  and,  least  of  all,  would  make  one 
laugh  at  a  funeral  He  was  a  dock-nuiker,  and  a  yery  good  one.  His  clocks  kep 
excellent  time.  Set  'em  by  the  sun,  and  they'd  go  by  the  sun,  only  when  the 
sun  run  down  they  kep  on  ticking  and  striking ;  and  this  clock  was  wound  up 
once-t  a-week.  But  this  was  a  more  ingenious  Yankee  than  most  Yankeei^  and 
if  he  had  only  been  content  with  making  that  clock  go,  and  making  it  go  rights 
no  mischief  done.  It  was  at  Mrs.  Townsend's  funeral,  who  died  of  the  epopleo- 
tic,  and  the  company  was  all  present^  and  the  minister  was  in  the  middle  of  hia 
discourse,  a  most  s'archin'  one,  remindin'  his  hearers  that  m  time  they  were  to 
prepare  for  eternity,  and  to  take  warning  by  the  example  of  humanity  now  '  be- 
fore' them.  She  was  gone  from  our  midst^  it  was  true,  like  a  shock  of  wheat  fiilly 
ripe.  Just  then,  as  if  to  add  solemnity  to  the  sentiment^  t^e  clock  struck,  and 
he  told  them  by  the  yery  striking  of  that  clock  to  take  warmng  of  the  flight  of 
time.  £yery  time  that  the  clock  struck  it  told  of  another  hour  glided  from  time 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Eyery  time  it  ticked,  another  second  of  our  life  waa 
gone.  The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  if  that  was  all,  no  harm  done ;  but  imme- 
diately a  hizadng  sound  ensued,  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  that  dead  Yankee,  it 
immediately  played,  with  all  the  glibness  of  a  hand-organ,  or  a  musi^  snuff- 
box  ^Yankee  Doodle,  WITH  Vabiations  I    It  was  most  surprisin' I '    -   -   -    We 

see  going  the  rounds  of  the  country  newspaper-press  the  story,  written  seyeral 
years  ago  for  this  department  of  the  Knickbockeb,  by  its  Editob,  touching  the 
serenade  of  a  young  Quaker-lady  with  '  Home,  sweet  Home,'  and  the  inquiry  of 
the  father,  at  the  door,  'Why  doesn't  thee  go  to  thy  home! '  etc  Some  'editor 
of  an  exchange  paper '  (for  such  is  now  the  vague  credit)  has  stolen  the  ttoiy 
bodily,  made  it  personal  to  himtelf,  and  published  it  as  original!    He  must  feel 
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'  high-priced '  about  this  time  1  The  anecdote  was  told  to  us  by  a  friend,  long  tinoe 
deceased,  and  had  never  before  been  published.  •  -  -  T^krx  is  a  Tast  deal 
of  true  ^Tam-atid- Jerry*' tan  in  this  picture  of  a  maudlin  London  cockney,  who 
has  climbed  up  a  lamp-post^  being  *  on  a  lark,'  seated  himself  on  the  projecting 
ladder-rest)  opened  the  door  of  the  lamp^  and  conunenced  the  popular  air  of 

'  Wk  wddH  go  home  till  morning^ 
TUl  dmjr-ligfat  doth  appear : ' 

and  his  two  companions,  seeing  a  policeman  coming^  slink  away  into  an  alley,  and 
elose  the  door  after  them,  leaving  their  friend  alone  on  his  'bad  eminence: ' 

*  *  Now  Jmit  come  down  from  that  I  *  exclaimed  the  policeman  from  helow.  The  noctomal  rocal- 
Ist  atopped  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Mr.  Rapp  looked  from  hia  post  and  saw  the  policeman.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  iMkily  exclaimed : 

'*I  ahanH!    Come  up  and  talLO  me  down  jrouraelf;  and  when  I*m  down  yon  can  'take  me  up!* ' 
'This  speech  erldently  puzsled  the  policeman,  who  for  the  apace  of  half  a  minute  was  perfodly 

rflent,  ruminating  how  he  should  proceed.    At  length,  assuming  an  air  of  double  importance,  he 

cried  out: 

*  *  I  order  you  in  the  Qukkm^b  name  to  come  down  I ' 

"Oh  nonaense,  man!*  returned  Mr.  RApr,  chidingly :  *you  muatnH  take  the  QuxKM'a  name  In 
that  way  — you  should n*tf  really.  I*m  sure  ALaaar  would n*t  like  it,  if  he  heard  you.  He's 
remarkably  particular  upon  those  points.* 

"Oome  down,  Sir!*  rcNued  the  policeman,  getting  rery  angry. 

«( Hush !  ~  now  don*t  you !  *  replied  Mr.  Rapp.  *  We  can*t  haye  the  harmony  of  the  street  dis- 
turbed in  this  way.  I  *m  certain  your  inspector  would  not  approve  of  your  kicking  up  a  row  like 
this  In  the  middle  of  the  night* 

**  Wait  a  minute!*  said  the  policeman,  moving  off  in  extremest  wrath  toward  the  centre  of  the 


**I  should  think  so,  r«-a-aer,*  said  Mr.  Rapp,  taking  an  obaerration  of  his  retreating  form:  'of 
coune,  I  shall  stay  tUl  you  return  I    Oh,  certainly!* 

'Ttuning  off  the  gas  from  the  Jet  of  the  lamp,  which  threw  the  dimly-lighted  locality  into  com- 
plete darkness,  Mr.  Rapp  twisted  himself  off  frt>m  his  perch  and  slid  down  the  post  His  friends, 
who  had  been  on  the  watch  the  whole  time,  slipped  from  their  covert,  drew  him  in,  and  closed  the 


The  reader  can  easily  fancy  theire  of  the  policemen  when  they  returned  and 
found  the  bird  had  flown.  Their  mutterings  and  grumblings  were  not  loud,  but 
are  said  to  have  been  very  deep,  and  to  have  been  heard  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  as  they  retraced  their  steps  along  the  silent  street  -  -  -  'Tour 
admirable  correspondent^  Judge  Chabxton's,  sketch  of  the  poetical  clei^gyman, 
'Reverend  Lancelot  Lanolkt  Ljmo/  writes  a  friend,  *  reminds  me  of  the  pseudo- 
sentimental  London  cockney,  whose  address  to  a  benevolent  listener  was  in  much 
the  same  vein : 


*Thkir  brilliant  hue,  alas!  has  ftuled. 

For  envious  time  bas  o*er  them  thrown 
The  gloom  by  which  they  now  are  shaded, 

A  gloom  that  was  not  once  their  own. 
That  1  should  gaze  on  them  delighted, 

As  once  I  did,  their  state  forbids ; 
Their  day  is  past — their  beauty  blighted ; 

(I  *m  speaking  of  my  Ihdcd  kids.) 


*  Alas !  how  lapse  of  years  can  sever 

Things  that  were  firmly,  closely  knit ; 
And  unions  that  would  last  forever, 

Are  in  one  fatal  moment  split : 
But  how  does  man,  himself  deluding. 

Indulge  in  wild  and  happy  dreams? 
All  things  must  part:  (I  *m  now  alluding 

To  my  old  coal,  that  *8  burst  its  seama!  *) 


A  RXPBauDfTATiVE  lu  CongTCSs  from  the  interior  of  this  State,  meeting  a  brother 
f  member  from  Virginia,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  Federal  city,  a  day 
or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  gentleman  from  the  '  Old  Dominion,'  the  former  remarked  that  he  had  cele> 
brated  Thanksgiving-Day  with  some  friends  in  this  metropolis.  '  We  have  no 
Thanksgiving  in  our  State!'  responded  the  Virginian,  with  something  of  a 
ehnckle.     'I  suppose,'  retorted  the  New-Yorker,  *that  that  is  owing  to  the  fisot 
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thftt  70U  hare  nothing  to  be  thanJrful  for.'  'No,  8ir^  you  are  out  there*  re- 
joined the  party  of  the  eecond  part^  '  ardent  as  a  Southern  sun  could  make  him ; ' 
'The  reason,  Sir,  that  we  have  no  Thankagiying  in  Virginia  ia^  that  there  ia  no 
proTiaon  made  for  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  it  is  no  where  recog- 
nized in  the  Resolutions  of  '  98 !  "  Right  I  That  is  mr  doctrine.  *  Hurra  for 
the  '  Principles  of  Ninety-£ight  I ' — *  and  long  may  they  wave  I "    -    -    -    W« 

beg  leave  to  inform  *0.  A.  P.,*  of  K ,  that  the  'lAnee  to  an  Oyeter*  which  he 

sends  us  as  from  *  an  unknown  contributor,'  were  originaUy  written  for,  and  pub- 
lished in,  the  Knickkbhogkxb.  Such  a  contributor  as  *  0.  A.  P. '  had  better 
remain  'unknown.'  -  -  -  That  young  and  talented  artist^  Professor  P.  P. 
DuGciAN,  of  the  New- York  Free  Academy,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  now  in  Lon- 
don, with  greatly  improved  health.  He  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing copies  of  the  finest  marbles  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  European 
depositories  of  Art;  and  he  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  many  very  valuable 
eastit  shipped  on  board  the  'American  Congress,'  are  daily  expected  to  arrive 
at  this  port  While  travelling  in  Germany,  Professor  Duggan  was  seized  with  a 
homorrhage  of  the  lungs^  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  London,  where  hb 
health  is  comparatively  restored.  Avoiding  a  winter-passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
be  awaits^  with  the  return  of  spring,  his  oym,  return,  and  the  immediate  assump- 
tion of  his  professional  duties  in  the  Free  Academy ;  where  his  class^  comprising, 
as  we  are  informed,  several  hundred  students^  had  made  remarkable  progress  in 
the  arts  of  design  under  his  capable  supervision.  -  -  -  '  M.  R  P.'s '  '  Rhap- 
todyewr  a  OUue  of  Punch*  is  something  too  bacchanalian  for  these  pages.  Not 
that  a  glass  of  punch,  such  as  the  tasteful  'John  Watebs'  once  celebrated  in  the 
KxicxxBBOcus,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  cherished ;  but  that  our  correspondent  seems 
to  have  written  under  the  influence  of  the  fluid  which  overcame  a  man  in  history. 
'His  name  was  written  in  water,'  mixed  with  a  'thrifle  of  the  crater.'  But 
well  not  keep  it  in  the  dark : 

'Hu  name  His  proper  joxl  thould  hear; 

Twas  TixoTHT  Thadt  Mvllioin; 
And  wheniTer  he  flniahed  hia  tumbler  of  punch. 
He  always  wanted  it  full  again  !* 

*LoLke  Schroon^*  on  the  forty-sixth  page  preceding,  evinces  a  commendable  love 
and  appreciation  of  nature ;  but  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  the  last  verse  em- 
brace a  grammatical  error  which  shouldn't  be  classed  among  'poetical  licenses^' 
anymore  than  'cats  eats  mice,'  or  'shads  is  come.'  The  writer  will  oblige  us 
by  parsing  these  lines,  if  he  doesn't  want  to  knock  old  Pbisoian's  brains 
oat  -  -  -  A  HALF-WITTED  rustic  at  the  West»  being  brought  to  trial  for  hav- 
ing, with  malice  prepense,  destroyed  several  pigs  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  offered 
as  his  defence,  that  they  had  been  rooting  up  his  garden  for  a  week,  and  he  had 
nsed  all  possible  means  to  drive  them  out,  but  the  'blasted  critters'  had  sach  big 
knots  in  their  taUs,  they  could  n't  get  through  the  fence-cracks :  otherwise  '  every 
pig  would  have  gone  through  the  devil  as  if  the  fence  was  a'ter  him ! '  -  •  %  Ws 
mentioned  to  that  versatQe  and  very  clever  artist^  £mille  Massov,  one  evening 
in  the  sanctum,  the  story  of  one  of  the  Gothamite  '  B'hoys^'  who,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiring  remark  of  a  gentleman,  'I  wish,  Sir,  to  go  to  Brooklyn,'  said:  'Well, 
why  the  d — 1  don't  you  go-o-o  to  Brooklyn!'  The  next  day  he  sent  us  the 
subjoined  sketch  of  the  scene^  which  really  'tells  the  whole  story'  at  a  glance. 
'Do  ua  the  favor  to  observe'  the petfeet  nonchalance  of  the  'b'hoy,'  the  angles 
of  his  feet  with  the  terminations  of  his  pantaloons^  and  the  inimitable  indifference 
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expressed  by  his  cigar-fed  mouth  1    It  Btrikes  us  that  the  lady's  anxiety  to  draw 
her  polite  companion  away  is  perfectly  natural,  under  the  circumstances: 


The  courteous  reply  of  the  independent  '  b'hoy '  on  this  occasion  reminds  us  of 
a  remark  made  by  the  elder  Matthews  to  a  near  neighbor,  at  a  supper-table  one 
evening,  on  board  a  Boston  steamer :  *  Will  you  allow  me  to  trouble  you  for  the 
salt,  Sir  f '  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  salt-cellar  near  him.  'There 's  salt  by  you,' 
gruffly  responded  the  other.  *  Oh,  ay/  said  Matthswb  ;  *  thank  you ;  I  did  n't  aw 
it*  'Who  said  you  did  see  it? — you  see  it  now  though,  don't  yef '  was  the 
amiable  rejoinder.  But  old  Mathxwb  was  sometimes  not  a  little  sour  himself, 
and  when  so,  his  manners  were  in  a  '  concatenation  accordingly.'  Such  unusual 
discourtesy,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  must  have  had  some  distinct  cause; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  crowded  steam-boat  supper-table  is  not 
ordinarily  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  CHBSTKRnKLna.  -  -  -  Our  promi- 
nent metropolitan  artists  are  very  busy  at  their  easeU.  Leutzx,  whose  'Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware '  has  been  attended  by  admiring  crowds  ever  since 
it  was^ened  for  exhibition,  is  engaged  upon  a  single  figure  of  the  Pater  Patrue, 
nhich  ia  said  to  be  a  noble  work  of  art  Nature-loving  Durand  is  elaborating 
some  of  his  beautiful  conceptions  and  summer-studies  into  pictures  such  as  he 
only  can  paint ;  Kensett,  a  keen  observer  and  faithful  limner  of  natural  scenery, 
is  steadily  working  out  the  honorable  fame  which  is  not  only  with  but  before 
him ;  Grat,  whose  '  reputation  is  made,'  is  yet  engaged  in  enhancing  it ;  CHTRCs't 
fine  picture  in  the  Art-Union  speaks  hU  progress ;  Hicks,  who  has  essayed  land- 
scape, historical  composition,  and  portraiture  with  equal  success^  is  as  '  busy  as 
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a  bee  in  a  tar-barrel ; '  busy,  not  in  a  f  11807  ^^^  ^  '^  efTectual  way ;  and  last^ 
bat  far  from  least,  Eluott,  who  is  neyer  without  orders^  has  lately  been  paint- 
ing some  of  his  most  effectiye  male  and  female  heads.  He  is  about  sending  to 
the  British  Royal  Academy,  for  exhibition,  the  bead  of  the  aged  Mr.  Hammebs- 
UET,  which  was  in  the  National  Academy  last  year.  Time,  as  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Eluott,  in  all  his  pictures^  has  softened  and  harmonized  the  tones  of  thia 
portrait;  until^  in  our  judgment,  it  stands  at  this  moment  the  best  portrait  ever 
painted  in  this  metropolis.  -  •  -  An  Irish  girl  hereabout  in  Gotham,  who 
plumed  herself  upon  being  employed  in  a  'genteel  family,'  was  aeked  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  'Where  they  have  two  or  three  kinds  of  wine,  and  the  gentle- 
man swears  I '  was  the  highly  satisfactory  reply.  -  -  -  We  transfer  from  the 
'TVibwu'  daily  journal  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Washington  Isyino,  in  refu- 
tation of  a  charge  to  which  no  one  who  knew  that  gentleman  would  have  given 
either  credence  or  currency.  The  letter  has  reference  to  a  passage  from  a  recent 
work  by  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Henby  R.  Schoolcraft,  (to  whom 
it  is  addressed,)  which  had  been  copied  into  the  ^Literary  World*  weekly  gazette : 

^Sunnytide,  JiTnemher  1%  18S1. 
'Dkae  Sia:  In  your  *Penonal  Memoln,'  recently  pabliabed,  you  glTe  a  ooDveraation  with  the 
lata  Albbkt  Gallatin,  Esq.,  In  the  course  of  which  ha  made  to  you  the  following  Btatement: 

*  *  Several  yeare  ago  Johm  Jacob  Aitor  put  into  my  hands  the  journal  of  his  traders  on  the 
(Mombia,  desiring  me  to  nee  it.  I  put  It  into  the  hands  of  Maltb  Beun,  at  Paris,  who  employed 
the  geographical  fteta  in  his  work,  but  paid  but  little  respect  to  Mr.  Astor,  whom  he  regarded 
oieffely  as  a  merchant  seeking  his  own  profit,  and  not  a  discoverer.  He  had  not  even  sent  a  man 
to  observe  the  fiicts  in  the  natural  history.  Astor  did  not  like  iL  He  was  restive  several  years, 
and  then  gave  WAsmnoTOR  Irving  five  thousand  dollars  to  take  up  the  xaa.  This  is  the  Histonr 
of  'Astoria.' » 

*  Now,  Sir.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  this  is  »«£ jUie  History  of  Astoria.  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
misinformea  as  to  the  part  he  has  assigned  me  In  it.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  me  through  a 
ml  reUsh  of  the  snbje<^  In  the  course  of  visits  in  early  life  to  Canada,  I  had  seen  much  of  the 
magnates  of  the  North  West  Company,  and  of  the  hardy  trappers  and  fVir-traders  in  their  employ, 
and  had  been  exdted  by  their  stones  of  adventurous  expediUons  into  the  *  Indian  country.'  1  was 
sure,  therefore,  that  a  narrative  beating  of  them  and  their  doings  could  not  fldl  to  be  Aill  of  stirring 
iaterast,  and  to  lay  open  regions  and  races  of  our  country  aa  yet  but  little  known.  I  never  asked 
nor  received  of  Mr.  Astor  a  farthing  on  account  of  the  work.  He  paid  my  nephew,  who  was  tiien 
absent  practising  law  in  Illinois,  for  coming  on,  examining  and  collating  mannaiTipt  foumala, 
accoui^  and  other  documents,  and  preparing  what  lawyers  would  call  a  brief;  for  me.  Mr.  Fitr 
Grrkns  Hallbck,  who  was  with  Mr.  Astor  at  the  time,  determined  what  the  compensation  of 
my  nephew  ought  to  be.  When  the  brief  was  finished,  I  paid  my  nephew  an  additional  oonBlder»> 
tfon,  on  my  own  account  and  out  of  my  own  purse.  It  was  the  compensation  paid  by  Mr.  Astor 
to  my  nepnew  which  Mr.  Gallatin  m^y  have  heard  of,  and  supposed  it  was  paid  to  myself;  but 
even  in  that  cas&  the  amount,  as  reported  to  him,  was  neatly  exaggerated. 

*Mr.  Astor  signified  a  whrii  to  have  the  work  brought  out  in  a  superior  style,  supposing  that  It 
was  to  be  done  at  his  expense.    I  replied  that  it  must  be  produced  In  the  stvle  of  my  other  woika,. 


and  at  ray  expense  and  risk ;  and  that  whatever  profit  I  was  to  derive  flrom  it,  must  be  fK>m  its  sale 
and  my  bargain  wiUi  the  publishers.    This  Is  the  nistory  of  'Astoria,'  as  Ikr  as  I  was  concerned  in  it. 

'Dunng  my  long  intimacy  with  Mr.  Astor,  commencing  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  ending 
only  with  his  death,  I  never  came  under  a  pecuniary  obligation  to  him  of  any  kind.  At  a  ttme  kx 
public  pressure,  when,  having  Invested  a  part  of  my  very  moderate  means  in  wild  lands,  I  was 
straitened  and  obliged  to  seek  accommodations  fh>m  moneyed  institutions  he  repeatedly  urged  me 
bo  accept  loans  from  him,  but  I  always  declined.  He  was  too  proverbially  rich  a  man  for  me  to 
permit  the  shadow  of  a  pecuniary  favor  to  rest  on  our  Intercourse. 

*The  cmly  moneyed  transaction  between  us  was  my  purchase  of  a  shart) .  %  town  he  was  found- 
ing ai  Green  Bay ;  for  that  I  paid  cash,  though  he  wished  the  amount  to  stanu  on  mortgage.  The 
hod  fidl  in  value,  and  some  yean  afterwards,  when  I  was  in  Spain,  Mr.  Astor,  <^  his  own  free 
win,  took  back  the  diare  from  my  agent,  and  repaid  the  original  purchase  money.  This,  I  repeat, 
was  the  only  moneyed  transaction  that  ever  took  place  between  us ;  and  by  this  I  lost  four  or  five 
yean'  InCerest  oi  my  investment. 

*  My  intimacy  with  Mr.  Astor  was  pel  flwtly  Independent  and  disinterested.  It  was  sought  origin- 
ally on  his  pail,  and  grew  up,  yn  mine,  out  of  the  friendship  he  spontaneously  manifested  for  me. . 
and  the  cotdldence  he  seemed  to  repose  in  me.  It  was  drawn  closer  when,  in  the  prosecution  of 
ny  nterary  task,  I  became  aoquidnted,  from  his  papera  and  his  confidential  conversations,  with  the 
scope  and  power  of  his  mind,  and  the  arandeur  of  his  enterprises.  His  noble  project  of  the  Astor 
LiBRART,  conceived  about  tne  same  time,  and  which  I  was  solicitous  he  should  carry  into  eoceco- 
tkm  during  his  life-time,  was  a  still  stronger  link  of  intimacy  between  us. 

*He  waa  altogetho*  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known :  of  penetrating  sagacity, 
nasiive  Intellect,  and  posasesing  elements  of  greatness  of  which  the  busy  world  around  him  was 
ttttie  aware :  who,  like  maltr  Brun,  regarded  him  *  merely  as  a  merchant  seeking  his  own  profit.' 
*Veryie8pectfUlly, 

'Your  inend  and  aemnti  WAsHnroTov  lavtwo.*" 

TOL,  XXXIZ.  7 
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We  had  long  known  the  facts  here  stated,  on  the  best  authority ;  but  neyer 
deemed  it  necessary  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  a  statement  which,  in  regard 
to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Irving,  implied  a  sacrifice  of  literature 'to  a  transient 
pecuniary  interest  -  -  -  The  pains-taking  '  Mr.  John  Bbllxkdsn  Kerb  '  wtm 
engaged  in  a  great  enterprise,  when  he  wrote,  some  twenty  years  ago,  his  *EMay 
on  the  Arehceoloffy  of  Popular  Phrases  and  Nursery  Rhymes,*  *  we  dotCt  think  1 ' 
Of  what  immense  importance  it  is,  to  trace  back  those  deep  thoughts,  which  one 
first  heard  in  the  nursery,  to  their  original  source  in  the  old  Saxon  I  Let  up 
present  a  specimen  or  two : 


'  GoosT  gooqr  gander ! 
Where  shall  1  wander? 
Up  BtAirs  and  down  stairs, 
In  my  lady*s  chamber: 
There  I  met  an  old  man 
That  would  uH  say  his  prayers ; 
I  took  him  by  the  left  leg; 
And  threw  him  down  stairs.* 


*  Guise  guise  gae  *n  daer  I 
We&r  tJchell-Hey  wacne  daer? 
Op  stuyrs  aen  doen  stuyrs ; 
End  in  m^lyd  is  schem  baer. 
Dere  ei !  met  eon  owel  man  I 
D^aet  woed  n'aet  sie  ee  is  Par-heen. 
Hye  tuck  heim  by  die  left  legghe, 
End  seer  ruwe  hon  doe  aen  stleyrs.' 


How  grand  a  thing  it  is  to  read  these  immortal  lines  in  their  original  Saxon, 
when  soeundf  according  to  Mr.  Eebr.  was  *  a  truer  test  of  the  import  of  worda 
than  any  letters  I '    But  here  is  another  rich  specimen : 

'Tom  THtmiB,  the  piper's  son, 
Stole  a  pig  and  awav  did  run ; 
The  pig  was  eat,  and  Tom  was  I 


Stole  a  pig  and  awav  did  run ; 
The  pig  was  eat,  and  Tom  was  beaL 
Till  he  ran  crying  down  the  streetl' 


*■  Don  Sia  om  de  Pye  persse  aen, 
Stool  er  plcke,  end  er  wee  diid  er  hiin ; 
IMe  picke,  wo  aes  hiet,  end  Dom  wo  aes  biede 
TiUe  hie  rund ;  keere  el  in ;  doe  aen  die  str^d!' 

This  is  very  fine  and  striking,  we  think  not ;  but  it  is  to  the  menorable  song 
of  '  CocK-RoBiN '  that  we  turn  with  the  deepest  interest  How  sono;x>u8  and  rich, 
'in  the  good  'Old  Saxon*  tongue,'  sound  these  introductory  stanzas  to  that 
world-renowned  'poem!'  'listen,  that  you  may  hear.'  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  quote  the  original : 

*  Woa  Keye  hUde.  Ka  oock'r  hobb'in  ? 
Eiet  sie  Hiyd  de  spaer-ro6 : 
Wiise  me6  bo^  aen  Haere  rouw, 
End  £11  Keye  hUde,  Ka  oock'r  hobb^in. 


*  Woe  saft  hemme  d*  Hye  ? 
£11  sie  Heyd  de  fci  llaeye; 
Wiise  mee  lU  t'  Hel-Haeye, 
End  £1!  8a6  hemme  d'  Hye! 

« Woe  Koord  is  bloot 
Eil  sie  Heyd  de  yitsch, 
Wiise  me«  lUd!  hel  die  hlschel 
End  Eil  Koerd  is  blooti* 

The  most  amusing  thing  of  the  whole  its  that  this  learned  archaeologist  labors 
to  prove  that  all  these  nursery-songs  were  '  a  series  of  rude  and  angry  pasquin- 
ades, from  the  mouths  of  the  then  heathen  Saxon,  against  the  intruding,  greedy 
grasping  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Komel  Good  gracious  I  'Hiceoiy 
dickory  dock,'  *  Who  killed  Cock-Robin,'  etc.,  have  been  insidiously  introducing 
polemics  into  the  nursery  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  I  Is  it  too  late  to  stay 
the  great  flood  of  evil  which  has  thus  been  produced  ?  -  -  -  Mr.  Gborgs 
Harvkv,  the  accomplished  artist,  has  commenced  the  publication,  with  Messrs. 
Durroif  and  Wsmtwobth,  publishers,  Boston,  of  his  *  Illustrations  of  the  Forest 
Wilds  and  UheuUivated  Wastes  of  our  Country,*  We  cordially  commend  this 
well-executed  work  to  the  favor  of  all  AmericaA  communities.    It  will  contain 
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on  oQtlinc  of  our  social  progress^  political  deTclopment,  and  nmterial  resources, 
embraced  in  on- epitome  of  a  part  of  eight  lectures  which  the  artist  had  the 
honor  of  deliyering  before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1849,  and  subsequently  before  many  other  literary  societies  of  England 
and  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  'Biscovery,  Resources^  and  Progress  of  X^orth- 
America  north  of  Virginia.'  The  number  of  pictorial  views  will  be  upward  of 
sixty,  and  they  will  be  executed  in  the  first  style  of  art  Mr.  Harvey  has 
labored  indefatigably  upon  this  enterprise.  He  has  not  been  discouraged  by 
disappointment;  and  although  he  has  hitely  suffered  the  loss  by  fire  of  many  of 
his  best  pictures,  (including  his  noble  view  from  the  Cattskill  Mountain-House,) 
he  is  not  cast  down,  but '  keeps  due  on '  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  praise- 
worthy purpose.  Mr.  Harvxt  has  rooms  at  the  Union  Place  Hotel,  that 
justly-popular  and  admirably-kept  house,  where  he  will  show  his  visitors  some 
very  fine  paintings  from  his  pencil  of  the  'Homes  of  the  English  Poets,'  with 
two  or  three  portraits,  very  sweet  and  harmonious  in  color.  -  -  -  <  Eaklt 
habits  of  thought  and  expression,'  writes  'Richard  Hatwardk'  in  a  ^ecent 
note  to  the  EnrroR,  '  are  seldom  totally  eradicated.  A  young  lady  who  had  a 
favorite  brother,  a  seaman,  left  her  native  home  in  Little  Compton,  Rhode-Island, 
and  resided  for  many  years  with  a  rich  aunt  in  Boston ;  the  said  relative  being 
a  maiden  lady  of  great  delicacy  and  refinement,  as  maiden  ladies  are  wont  to  be. 
Of  course  the  niece  was  brought  up  all  accomplished,  and  due  regard  was  paid 
to  refining  her  manners.    In  course  of  time,  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and 

Madame ^  the  most  fashionable  dress-maker  in  Boston,  put  in  requisition. 

The  bridal-dress  diould  have  been  finished  the  day  before  the  wedding,  to  allow 
ample  time  for  alteration,  if  ueedfuL  It  did  not  come  at  the  time  appointed.  Noon 
arrived — no  dress ;  evening — another  disappointment ;  morning  I  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  wedding;  nine  o'clock — ten  I  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  and 
fro.  I^rruc  CosfFTON  was  in  despair.  At  last  eleven  chimed  from  the  'Old 
South,'  and  the  dress  came  home.  Only  a  few  minutes  to  spare:  the  bride- 
maids,  with  trembling  fingers,  robed  the  blushing  expectant  She  walked  before 
the  sumptuous  mirror.  'How  does  it  look! '  they  asked.  'Look? '  said  Littlx 
CoHFTON,  with  tears  in  her  eyes:  'why,  d — ^ii  my  sister's  cat's  tail,  if  she 
hasn't  dewed  up  my  fore-topsail  so  that  a  Dutch  lugger  is  a  beauty  beside 
met'  *  -  -  -  What,  we  should  like  to  know,  means  this  'dead  set'  at  our 
gostrics  f  '  Marry,  come  up  I '  Are  we  to  be  *  thrown  off  our  balance '  by  savory 
pictures  of  the  'flesh-pots'  of  the  'ked'ntryf '  Not  sol  Here  'comes  us  a  fel- 
low,' with  great  personal  gusto,  who  wishes  to  awaken  undue  longings  in  the 
epicurean  regions  of  our  readers,  saying:  *I  have  'sunk  the  shop'  for  the  day. 
I  have  taken  a  comfortable  oomer^eat^  by  a  good  heaped-up  old-time  log-fire.  I 
have  fished  out  from  a  mysterious  comer  of  the  cellar  a  long-necked,  red-headed, 
dusty  bottle  of  comfortable  wine,  with  the  memories  and  cobwebs  of  eight  sea- 
sons upon  it,  and  which  I  krww  has  n't  any  whiskey  or  logwood  in  it  My  good 
wife  is  basting  before  the  above-mentioned  fire  as  fine  a  thcnksgiving-martyr  9a 
efer  grew  in  seven  months;  and  he  is  now  revolving,  per  m,  on  an  old-fashioned 
spit,  in  a  dilapidated  tin  oven ;  and  with  the  flavor  of  the  wine  upon  my  palate, 
and  the  savory  smell  of  the  *  done-brown '  martyr  in  my  nostrils,  I  feel  in  the  mood 
to  come  at  the  matter  of  sending  you  some  manuscript'  All  right — manuscript 
and  all ;  except  the  poetry-portion,  which  lacks  melody  and  rhythm.  The  rest 
is  'booked.'  Scarcely  had  we  slipped  this  note  under  our  iron  grey-hound,  than 
we  were  assaUed  by  another  epiatle^  setting  forth  the  raptores  of  'kiUing-time 
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among  the  porcine  genus  in  the  interior,  and  the  accessories  thereoC  The  writer 
lays  before  us,  bj  the  magic  of  his  farmer-pen,  a  graphic  picture  of' the  departed 
treasures  of  his  pig-pen.  The  sarory  odor  of  the  brown-roasted  spare-rib  of  • 
juTenile  porker  ascends  the  nostril  as  we  read,  and  eke  the  smell  of  sweet,  herb- 
tinctured  country-* sassengei^s,'  breaking  open  in  the  pan;  and  brown  'souse, 
with  slices  of  tart  apples  I  *  Shade  of  Tantalus  I  why  are  we  *  put  upon  *  in  this 
way,  and  all  our  country  memories  of  thanks-giying  and  *  killing-time '  aroused 
at  once  I  'Speaking  of  pigs,*  says  our  correspondent,  'some  physiologists  have 
asserted  that  *  they  *  don't  know  nothin' ;  '^  but  mine  knew  they  were  going  to  be 
killed,  the  moment  the  big  kettle  of  water  was  brought  out  and  hung,  and  a  fire 
made  under  it ;  for,  hang  m«,  if  they  did  n't  run  at  once  into  one  corner  of  the 
pen,  and  thrust  their  snouts  into  the  extreme  angle,  as  if  they  were  cogi- 
tating how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape;  that  'scrape,'  I  mean,  whidi  always  fol- 
lows the  dipping  of  the  animal  into  the  boiling  water,  By-the-by,*  adds  our 
correspondent,  '  are  you  conchologist  enough  to  know  why  the  hair  is  always 
scraped  oflf  from  swine  with  a  clam-shell  f*  (It  utCt:  a  maple  or  a  beech  chip, 
from  tolerably  well  down  in  the  'calf*  of  the  log,  is  as  good  as  any  thing.) 

*  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  *  gw)hog»,'  the  Massachusetts  name  for  clams  f     Or  is 

•  quohog  *  an  Indian  name,  Narragansett,  or  other  f  *  'To  which  thus  *  the  present 
gossiper:  'Not  knowing,  can't  say.*  -  -  -  Rkadeb,  the  Old  Ykab,  as  we 
write,  here  in  the  solitude  of  the  sanctum,  is  fading  out,  like  the  light  of  a  candle 
flickering  in  its  socket  One  feels  it  as  he  would  feel  the  twilight  creeping  upon 
his  paper,  writing  at  the  dying  close  of  a  sunmier  day.  Yet  it  is  but  a  point 
of  time ;  a  year  between  any  other  two  points  of  time  is  the  same :  but  here  is 
the  'parting  of  the  ways: '  here  we  remember  all  the  past;  memories  'mourn- 
ful but  pleasant  to  the  soul :  *  and  with  an  aspiration  as  fervent  as  it  is  irresisti 
ble,  we  say  with  a  true  poet : 


'  Comb  bock  I  ye  friendships  long  departed  I 
That  like  overflowing  streamlets  started. 
And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 
To  stony  channels  in  the  sun  I 
Ck>me  back !  ye  frieiHls  whose  liree  are  ended ! 
Come  back,  with  aU  that  light  attended. 
Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay 
When  ye  arose  and  went  away  t 


*  Alas!  onr  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place ; 
Season  and  scene  come  back  again, 
And  outward  things  unchanged  remain ; 
The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate : 
Ourselves  we  cannot  re-create. 
Nor  set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
or  the  remembered  harmony ! ' 


'A  DUCAT  to  a  beggarly  denier '  that  the  work  thus  announced  in  the  'London 
Athenieum  *  is  by  that  cleverest  of  modem  humorous  satirists,  Thackeray  : 

'Oh  the  first  of  November,  1851,  will  be  published.  Part  I.,  to  be  continued  monthly,  price  one 
shQling  each :  The  Shabby  Famnterly  ;  or,  How  the  Stuck-upa  who  was  'Nobody '  struggled  to  be 
*  Somebody.*  Expojed  by  Emxkrlt  Tidoivate,  late  'Fam  de  Sham'  to  the  Fammerly,  though 
really  and  truly  I  were  nothink  but  a  common  house-mnid  and  worked  off  my  legs.  Miss  E.  Tid- 
9IVATK  in  making  this  her  first  itbutt  before  a  generous  British  publick  hopes  the  cautious  reader 
will  look  upon  her  anthography  with  an  indulgent  i,  as  E.  T.  is  entirely  Belf-4earat  and  was  nerer 
brought  up  to  wheeled  a  pen ;  but  really  I  feel  U  my  dooty  to  propergate  all  the  mean  artiftiges  and 
paltry  subterflces  my  late  miasnaes  (who  axchully  wanted  to  be  mlsttiok  for  some  of  the  owe  umg) 
was  guilty  of  as  I  pursessed  the  entire  confidence  of  both  the  yoimg  ladies  and  their  mar  into  the 
bargf Jn  likewise,  which  I  told  them  they  M  sufliBr  fbr  when  they  refuged  to  pay  me  my  month  as 
was  my  doo,  so  I  mean  to  hold  them  up  to  publick  reticule  once  a  month,  which  I  've  nothink  but 
a  rights  to  in  this  land  of  liberties,  and  with  that  intentions  I  have  kept  a  dairy  every  day  of  the 
nasty  mean  goinga^n  of  the  whole  of  the  shabby  fommerly,  who  waa  always  hunting  alter  their 
bargains  and  their  tray  bong  marshe*  as  they  called  'em— no  matter  who  sufiered  so  long  as  they 
got  the  things  cheap.  Oh  I  canH  a-bear  such  mean  ways  I  Miss  E.  T.  begs  to  throw  herself  on  a 
human  British  publick  as  she  is  satisfied  it  will  not  stand  quietly  by  and  see  a  poor  belpleas  fiunale 
put  upon  as  I  have  been  when  her  sabflcribers  reads  all  she  has  gone  through/ 
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Nobody  but  *  Tellowplubh  '  could  have  brought  about  such  a  union  of  tenses 
SB  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing.  -  -  -  We  scarcely  know  when  we  have 
read  any  thing  more  truly  revolting  than  the  following.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  in  this  city  to  a  journal  in  the  country :  *The  wife  of  a  man  of 
means,  and  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  this  city,  people  too  fond  of 
show,  recently  died.  She  had  been  called  beautiful  before  a  family  of  children 
had  gathered  round  her,  and  she  had  not  renounced  her  claim  to  that  title.  She 
died,  and  a  lai^  concourse  was  invited  to  the  funeral  The  coffin  was  made 
of  rosewood,  inlaid  with  silver,  lined  with  plaited  satin.  The  whole  top  was 
removed,  and  the  deceased  lay  in  state  in  her  narrow  home.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  white  merino  robe,  made  like  a  morning-gowi^  faced  with  white  satin,  pro- 
fusely quilted  and  ornamented.  The  sleeves  were  open,  similarly  lined,  and 
a  wrought  stomacher  of  the  richest  embroidery  covered  the  breast,  whence  all 
life  had  for  ever  fled.  The  head  was  covered  by  a  cap  of  choice  lace,  and  a 
wreath  of  fresh  flowers  arranged  around.  The  hands  were  closed  upon  the 
breast^  with  the  fingers  covered  with  expensive  jewellery,  which  seemed  to 
sparkle  as  if  in  glad  pride  that  the  eye  was  dim  iot  ever.  Thus  bedizened,  poor 
food  for  worms,  she  went  down  to  the  grave ;  *  trusting  to  carry  with  her  to  her 
narrow  house  the  regard  which  wealth  elicits  on  earth ;  forgetting  that  in  that 

cold  and  silent  mansion  are 

'all  metali}  forbid, 

Save  the  Ousel  that  shines  on  the  dark  ooflln-lid I* 

*Florkxce^s  'Song  of  ike  Mermaidt^  \&  weird,  shadowy,  and  mystical,  and  differs 
very  materially  from  a  piece  bearing  the  same  title  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
nornber  of  the  Kmckxebocker  : 

DowH,  down,  down — 
Deeply  and  darkly  down, 
By  the  tanf^ed  sea^weeds*  mossy  curl. 
By  the  eddies*  deep  yet  silent  whirl, 

Our  dwellings  be : 
Close,  dose  in  our  caves  of  neariy  shell, 
With  the  sea-foam  and  the  'ocean4)eil,* 
Where  the  dark-blue  billows  heave  and  swc'l. 

There  nestle  we. 

CoW,  cold,  cold— 
IcUy.  sternly  cold. 
With  the  flowing  of  the  chilly  waves 
0*er  bones  unburied,  and  unknown  gravtvs 

Our  bosoms  are : 
Ask  of  the  storms,  so  wild  to  bind, 
Wbere  are  our  loves  and  feelings  kind, 
They  will  breathe  through  the  gause  of  the  rain  and  wind, 

» Where,  oh,  where?' 

Dim,  dtm^  dim— 
Palelv  and  caimly  dim, 
In  the  aarlcly-rolling,  shadowy  stream. 
The  bones  and  the  faces  of  sleepers  gieam 

Through  coral  l  rccs : 
Aflir,  afar,  with  a  wavy  motion. 
Wreathing  soA  hair  with  the  swell  of  the  ooonn, 
Reckless  of  winds  or  waves'  commotion. 

Their  forms  we  see. 

Gome,  come,  come! 
Mortals,  dlently  come! 
By  the  cold,  wan-light  of  the  soaring  moon, 
Close  your  eyes  dreamingly ;  sink  ye  down 
'  InthestiUscn: 

^  Girdled  by  arms  ice^old  and  white, 

lighted  by  stars  serenely  briqrht. 
Bathed  in  n  myotic,  slumbetoui  light, 
Your  homes  »h:'Jl  be. 
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The  '  ruling  passion  strong  in  death '  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  a  single  passage 
of  Mr.  RoBEKT  Kelly's  excellent  address  upon  the  life  and  character  of  £dti-akd 
C.  Ross,  LL.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  New- York  Free  Academy : 
'There  is  a  touching  incident  connected  with  his  last  sickness,  which  I  hope  I 
am  not  wrong  in  communicating,  illustrative  of  the  strength  of  this  ruling  paa- 
aion.  It  was  observed,  that  while  fever  was  raging  in  his  rapidly-weakened 
system,  his  mind  began  to  wander,  and  his  hands  were  seen  to  be  busy  with  the 
checkered  counterpane,  as  though  picturing  diagrams  upon  it  Subsequently, 
when  reason  returned,  on  being  asked  of  what  he  had  been  thinking,  he  replied, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  that  be  had  been  intensely  occupied  with  mathematical 
problems.  With  his  permission,  the  covering  was  removed,  lest  its  figures  should 
again  awaken  the  same  trains  of  thought'  -  -  -  That  was  rather  a  singular 
*fix'  that  a  young  gentleman  got  himself  into,  at  a  certain  tmall  town  in  the 
west,  'once  upon  a  time.'    He  happened  to  arrive  at  the  pleasant  village  of 

S ^1  one  autumnal  evening,  and  put  up  at  its  only  inn*;  and  as  he  entered,  he 

heard  music  and  dancing  in  an  upper  chamber.  The  landlord,  who  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  informed  him  that  a  ball  was  going  on  in  the  hall  above,  and  he 
asked  him  to  go  up  with  him,  to  be  introduced  to,  and  join,  the  revellers.  This 
he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  properly  dressed  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  especially,  that  his  linen  was  too  much  soiled.  'Never  mind  that,' 
said  the  big,  burly  landlord,  '/  can  give  you  a  shirt ; '  and  he  stepped  into  the 
next  room  and  brought  forth  a  garment  which  would  have  been  a  large  pattern 
for  Daniel  Lambert,  and  holding  it  up,  said,  'There,  now,  is  a  comfortable,  roomy 
shirt  for  you  1 '  '  Oh,  that  would  never  do,'  said  the  guest ;  '  I  should  lose  myself 
in  it  utterly  1  *  On  second  thoughts,  the  landlord  could  '  do  better  *  for  him.  One 
of  the  girls  was  ironing  some  shirts  in  the  kitchen  for  one  of  the  boarders,  and 
ho  would  'get  him  one  that  vmJd  fit,  any  how.'  So  he  disappeared,  and  pre- 
sently came  in  with  a  nice  clean  '  sark,'  into  which  his  guest  soon  thrust  himself) 
and  having  made  a  hasty  toilet,  ascended  to  the  ball-room.  Being  a  young  man 
from  a  much  larger  place,  and  rather  good-looking  witlial,  he  found  no  difiiculty 
in  obtaining  'partners,'  and  these  happened  to  be  a  judicious  selection  from  the 
most  beautiful  girls  in  the  room.  The  other  beaux  began  at  length  to  regard 
him  with  no  little  jealousy,  and  one  of  them  went  so  far  aa  to  say,  that  '  he  'd 
cut  the  comb  of  the  conceited  cock,  if  he  did  n't  mind  his  eye ! '  And  all  thia 
while,  the  subject  of  this  belligerent  remark  was  regarding  himself  with  the 
utmost  complacency,  being  the  'observed  of  all  observers.'  Meanwhile,  there 
was  the  'toot I  toot!  toot! '  of  a  stage-horn  sounding  in  tlie  distance;  presently 
the  coach  lumbered  up  to  the  inn ;  the  driver  threw  out  the  mail,  and  the  lines 
to  an  attendant  ostler,  and  hastened  into  the  bar-room,  having  no  farther  care 
nor  labor  upon  his  hands  until  next  day.  He  was  also  invited  by  the  landlord 
to  'go  up  stairs  and  join  the  dancers,'  a  proposition  which  he  at  once  accepted. 
Those  were  days  when  a  stage-driver  was  among  the  most  'popular'  men  in 
every  little  community;  for  he  had  travelled,  and  seen  the  world.  The  driver 
retired  to  change  his  clothes;  and  nothing  fartlier  was  seen  or  heard  of  him 
until  he  entered  the  ball-room,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  voice  somewhat  husky 
with  passion,  and  strode  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The  music  stopped ;  and 
the  driver  broke  the  ensuing  silence  with  the  question,  '  Is  Mr.  Samuel  Jenkins^ 

of  S ,  here?'     */  am  Mr.  Samuel  Jenkins,'  said  our  popular  guest,  stepping ' 

forward,  doubtless  fancying  that  some  new  attention  was  to  be  bestowed  ujfcn 
him.     'Oh,  you  are  Mr.  Jenkins,  be  you? '    'Tes;  and  what  may  your  business 
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be  with  me  f '  '  Nothin*,  onlj,  when  jou  get  through  with  that  thirt  of  mine  that 
you  Ve  got  on  your  back,  and  are  struttin'  in,  I  'd  just  thank  jou  to  leave  it  at 
the  bar !  *  A  loud  laugh  followed  this  exposure.  The  *  cock's  comb '  wu  *  cut ; ' 
his  feathers  drooped,  and  amidst  much  'cackling'  he  vanished  from  the  'gay  and 
feetire  scene.'  -  -  -  "We  give  below  a  perfect  representation  of  one  among 
many  ice-bergs  which  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  *  Great  Banks^'  by  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  United  States  mail-steamer  '  Baltic,'  on  her  voyage  to  England  in 
liay  last  It  was  seen  from  the  weather-bow  and  quarter  of  the  ship,  and  was 
drawn  from  actual  view  at  the  time,  by  the  accomplished  surgeon  of  the  vessel, 
Dr.  W.  H.  A.  Chaet.  We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  and  correspondent^  'Krr 
KiLviN,*  for  the  drawings  from  which  the  engravings  are  made : 


The  seoona  engraving  shows  another  view  of  the  same  berg,  and  exhibits  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  eaten  away  in  the  centre,  by  a  warmer  medium  and 
the  incessant  action  of  the  waves: 


TTic  ice-berg  here  represented  was  believed  to  be  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  out  of  the  water;  and  when  the  sun  shone  on  its  splintered  peaks,  its  appear- 
ance was  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  It  was  doubtless  coming  in  con- 
tact with  such  a  mass  of  'thick-ribbed  ice'  as  this,  that  sent  'poor  Powkr'  and 
his  fellow-passengers  in  "Ilie  President'  to  their  last  account  Apropos  of  ite- 
bergS)  is  a  highly  graphic  sketch,  recently  published  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
GaiNNZLL  Arctic  Expedition,  of  sailing  under  an  arch  in  one  as  high  as  the 
'Natural  Bridge'  in  Virginia;  and  whUe  looking  up  through  the  blae-green 
mass,  seeing  it  severed  by  kn  awful  fissure,  parting  and  closing  by  the  motion  of 
the  sea.  What  a  position!  The  venturous  spirits  'backed  out'  of  the  ice-arch 
tt  the  '  meetest  'vantage  of  the  time.'    •    •    •    Here  is  a  very  pleasant  extract 
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from  *P%erp<mft  Centennial  Celebration  PoetHy*  delivered  at  Litchfield,  (Ck>iUL,) 
not  many  weekB  unoe.  It  brings  up  in  long  review  all  the  'Bablow  '  and  'jack- 
knives '  we  ever  possessed,  and  all  the  kites,  wind-ships,  water-wheels,  wind- 
mills, bass-wood-whistieS)  and  *  pop '  and  *  squirt  '-guns  we  ever  made  with  them : 

*  Tbk  Yankee  boy,  before  he  *s  aent  to  acbooL 
Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  magic  tool, 
The  pocketrknlfe.    To  that  hts  wistful  eve 
Tarns,  while  he  bean  his  mother^s  luUabv ; 
His  hoarded  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  ft, 
Then  leaves  no  ttont  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it; 
And,  in  the  education  of  the  lad, 
No  little  part  that  implement  hath  bad. 
His  pocket-knife  to  tne  young  whittler  brings 
A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 
Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art. 
His  chesnut  whistle,  and  his  shingle  dart, 
His  elder  pop-gun,  with  its  hickory  rod.  ^ 

Its  sharp  explcwon  and  rebounding  wad, 
His  oom-stalk  fkldle,  and  the  deeper  tone 
That  murmurs  from  his  pumpkin-leaf  trombone, 
Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.    To  these  succeed 
His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed. 
His  wina-miU,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  fID) 
Hts  wateT'Wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin ; 
Or  if  his  Ihther  Uvea  upon  the  shore, 
You  11  see  his  ship,  *  beam-ends  upon  the  floor,' 
Full  rigged,  with  raking  masts  anci  timbers  staundi, 
And  waiting,  near  the  wash-tub,  for  a  launch. 
ThuSj  by  his  genius  and  his  Jack-knife  driven. 
E'er  long  he  'u  solve  you  any  problem  given ; 
Blake  any  gim-crack,  musical  or  mute, 
A  plough,  a  coach,  an  organ,  or  a  flute ; 
Make  you  a  looomotlve  or  a  clock, 
Cut  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating  dock. 
Or  lead  forth  beauty  lW>m  a  marble  block ; 
Make  any  thing,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore. 
From  a  chiki's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four. 
Make  it,  said  I  f    Ay,  when  he  undertnkes  It, 
He  'U  make  the  thing,  and  the  machine  that  makes  It. 
And,  when  the  thing  is  made,  whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea, 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide, 
Or,  upon  land,  to  roll,  revolve,  or  slide ; 
WheUier  to  whirl  or  Jar,  to  strike  or  ring. 
Whether  It  be  a  piston  or  a  spring. 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass, 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass ; 
For,  when  his  hand's  upon  It,  you  may  Imow 
That  there's  go  In  it,  and  he  '11  make  it  go.' 

A  FRniND  mentioned  to  us  the  other  evening  a  striking  instance  of  'literal  ren- 
dering '  on  the  part  of  an  Irish  servant.  His  child  was  taken  with  convulsions 
in  the  night ;  his  wife,  in  jtmiping  suddenly  from  the  bed,  to  aid  the  little  suf- 
ferer, sprained  her  ankle,  and  could  not  walk :  the  servant-girl  was  aroused,  and 
told  to  go  and  put  water  on  the  fire  at  once,  as  the  child  was  in  convulsions. 
Off  she  went ;  and  by  and  by,  the  father,  who  had  his  mustard,  etc.,  ready  for 
the  hot  water,  becoming  tired  of  the  delay,  descended  to  the  kitchen,  which  he 
found  full  of  steam,  looming  through.which,  in  one  comer,  stood  the  Irish  ser- 
vant-girL  She  had  put  the  fire  entirely  out,  by  following  the  simple  direction : 
'  Put  some  water  on  the  fire.'  Fortunately  the  ridiculous  blunder  had  no  serious 
consequences.  -  -  -  Thebk  is  a  latent  bit  of  fun  in  this  scrap  of  hybrid  latin- 
ity:  'Treodoro  Hooko,  una  die,  cum  amico  ambulante,  hominem  viderunt  potu 
oneratum.  'Ecce!'  exclamat  amicus^  MIlic  vide  hominem  inebriatum  quem 
cognosco,  et  qui  se  teetotallerum  appellat!*  'Hand  miror,*  respondi  Hookus, 
*  nam  scis^  quod  ipse  cum  T  (tea)  tipsy  sit*  *  -  -  -  "Will,  we  did  hear  some- 
thing just  now  that  was  about  as  'verdant'  as  any  thing  we  have  encountered 
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for  a  long  time:  'What  does  that  picture  mean,  in  Broadwaj,  of  two  jack-asset 
with  their  heads  together  f '  asked  an  acquaintance  of  us ;  '  and  what  is  the  joke 
of  the  words  underside,  *  When  shall  we  three  meet  again! '  They  ain't  but  two 
on  'em! '  We  ventured  *"  hint  to  the  querist  that  he  made  the  third;  and  the 
thought  at  once  penetrated  to  his  entire  thimble-full  of  brains.  -  -  -  Teub 
beautifttl  stanza  is  'conserved'  for  posterity,  from  a  poem  in  the  'Waverlcj 
liagaane: ' 

'  Thh  Bweet  oama '  LucT '  WIS  eaigimTed 

Upon  that  marble  white ; 
I  think  that  I  have  never  seen 

A  more  Intmwting  afght!* 

CoBKESPONDENTB  will  be  plcascd  to  bear  particularly  in  mind,  that  all  com- 
munications intended  for  publication  in  the  Kkickshbockeb,  all  inquiries  in  rela- 
tion to  such  communications^  whether  already  sent  or  to  be  sent,  must,  to  receive 
requisite  attention,  be  addressed  to  L  Gatlord  Clark,  Editor  Knickerbocker 
3ilagazine,  Number  139,  Nassau-street^  New- York.  Btuinesa  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Samuel  Hitestov,  nt  the  same  ad- 
dress. -  -  -  'Joseph  Watkins^*  writes  a  south-western  correspondent^  'al- 
though not  a  man  we  Ve  *read  of,'  was  yet  years  ago  the  most  regular  'soaker' 
we  ever  saw.  He  could  drink  more  'bald-face'  than  any  man  'on  the  hiU.'  He 
was  reckless  and  '  extravagant ; '  that  is,  he  spent  all  his  money  for  '  hardware.' 
He  was  kind  and  indulgent  to  his  pale,  withered-looking  wife  and  tow-headed 
children,  and  yet  a  bruising  bully  at  all  musters  and  elections.  Old  Jos  had 
been  '  kicking  up  Ahind  and  afo'e '  till  he  had  got  somewhat  advanced  in  years ; 
and  as  he  had  passed  through  numberless  camp-meetings  unscathed,  he  was  given 
over  to  hardness  of  heart  by  many  of  the  *  brethring.'  It  happened,  however, 
that  'Mister  Watkins'  was  convicted  under  the  preaching  of  a  Baptist  divine, 
and  after  having  given  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  '  proper  authorities '  of  hia 
conversion,  was  taken  to  the  'branch'  to  be  baptized.  The  minister  and  the 
candidate  waded  '  down  into  the  water.'  17*e  parson  arranged  Joe's  hands»  and 
had  given  him  some  whispered  directions  ho>^  to  act ;  and  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  completing  the  ceremony,  when  our  hero,  who  should  have  been  oblivi- 
oas  to  all  '  foes  without  and  fears  within,'  after  casting  a  searching  gl  nee  around 
him,  as  he  was  about  to  be  immersed,  yelled  out,  'Look  here,  Brotht^r  Shttb,  it 

«  too  d d  enak^  here  1  * '    -    -    -    We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Lee  and 

Walker,  Chesnut-street,  Philadelphia,  some  twenty  pieces  of  music,  consisting  of 
songis  etc,  which,  for  beaaty  of  paper  and  printing,  we  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. As  to  the  music,  much  of  it  we  know  to  be  very  beautiful.  Of  the  rest 
we  shall  speak  more  fully  when  we  hear  them  played  by  two  young  misses  who 
are  'far  away '  at  school.  T/ie^  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  '  all  are  very  pretty, 
and  such  as  any  one  can  learn  who  will  only  take  the  pains.'  -  -  -  We  have 
received  from  the  editor  of  '  The  Bunkvan  Flag-Staff'  the  following  extract  from 
his  'Extra  Issoo,  of  the  last  date.'  We  are  r.68urcd  in  a  private  note  from  the 
req)ected  proprietor  of  that  journal,  that  adequate  arrangements  hove  been 
made  to  '  place  it  onto  a  basis  of  the  firmest  footing,'  in  the  '  course  of  perhaps 
not  a  very  long  time,  at  least'  The  '  Extra  Issoo '  bears  the  startling  words 
'AwFCL  Conflagration  I '  on  its  front»  which  calamity  it  proceeds  to  describe  as 
follows : 

'From  the  caption  at  onr  maak-head,  U  wHl  be  seen  that  our  town  haa  become  the  theatre  of 
another  of  those  sablime  bat  heart-rending,  heartrsickcning  exhibition  of  the  elemental  of  fire, 
which  we  should  set  it  down  at  the  round  aggregate  and  sum  total  of  not  leas  than  ten  thousand 
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dollars,  which  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  record  In  these  columes,  including  three  stores,  a  bowling- 
saloon,  and  a  couple  of  stables,  a  colt  and  three  horses,  one  a  mayor,  which  reoslutely,  with  the 
most  blind-hearted  infatooation,  refused  to  come  out  of  the  blaze,  whose  awAil  cries  with  the  hiz- 
zing  of  flames  and  pumping  of  *Fire>Engine  No.  3*  grate  upon  our  ears  while  we  pen  this  article. 
We  liave  Just  come  from  the  burning  ashes  of  this  terrible  wastf^  of  human  property ;  and  when 
we  see  a  beautiful  penan-Torty  and  other  things  of  great  valoo  mixed  up  in  heterogeneous  confu- 
sion, we  could  hardly  find  heart  to  write  what  we  feel.  Not  a  dollar  of  insurance !  The  whole  is 
a  sum  total  loss,  except  a  Talable  milch-cow  whose  calf  has  got  away.  Three  dollars  reward :  see 
our  advertising  colums.  (No  charge:  they  We  suffered  enough.)  Only  to  think  of  so  many  years 
labor:  it  all  goed  in  one  nig^t,  and  not  a  wreck  behind.  Wliat  a  leson  of  the  uncertingty  of 
human  affairs ! 

*  But  who  we  ask  is  to  be  found  guilty  of  this  crime  ?  Who  arson*d  this  town  clandecently,  unbe- 
known^st  to  any  one  before  hand?  Where  was  our  spirited  public  authorities,  when  the  property 
of  our  fellow-dtizena  was  put  in  Jepardyf  Who  Is  to  blame?  Oh  *no  body,*  we  presume;  of 
course,  nobody.  We  will  tell  you.  Let  the  keepers  of  th^t  bowling-saloon  ahswer  it  to  their 
BIakbr  as  they  will  have  to  do  when  this  question  is  finally  brought  to  the  test  at  the  last  day. 
Let  them  who  licensed  the  bowling-saloon  answer  with  the  conflagration  still  staring  them  into  the 
ftkce !  That  there  is  guilt  somewhere  we  presume  that  no  sensible  individooal  disposed  to  have 
any  reasonable  manner  of  doubt.  If  so,  whoo  ?  fVkoo  7  We  will  tell  you.  It  is  those  young 
gentlemen  who  may  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  certain  grocery  with  their  eyes  red  with  dram-drink- 
ing on  a  Sunday  morning.  Is  there  not  a  certain  deacon,  we  ask,  who  is  sometimes  seen  sneaking 
around  that  comer  ?  We  mention  no  names.  Will  our  g^ls  marry  such  young  men  who  frequent 
such  places  ?  If  it  was  not  for  the  bowling-saloon  no  doubt  at  this  moment  the  stores  standing, 
the  horses  and  mayor  safe,  the  calf  found,  and  the  piano  good  for  any  number  of  tunes  ahead? 
where  now  a  melancholy  waste,  and  the  owners  out  of  pocket ;  while  the  authorities  who  licensed 
the  bowling-saloon  still  at  large  and  probably  will  do  till  the  Judgment  day.  Ladies,  do  n\  look  at 
*em !  They  are  the  authors  of  this  dispensation  of  Providinck,  without  shadow  of  doubt,  If  they 
have  any  consciences,  which  they  perobably  have  not  got  any.  Let  the  owner  of  the  calf  look  to 
them  for  disbursation. 

Z^  *  Wk  stop  the  press  to  announce  that  the  calf  has  been  found,  and  we  are  glad  of  It.  We 
say  again  emphatically  that  the  bowling-saioon  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  These  things  must 
be  tracked  somewhere,  and  where  you  goin*  to  track  *em  if  not  to  the  bowling-saloon  ?  It  has  led 
astray  more  young  men  than  any  institution  in  this  village  since  our  streets  was  paved.  And  when 
we  heard  the  flre-belPs  flrst  ring,  we  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  mischief  was  fh>m  that  *ere 
bowling-saloon.  It  is  a  burning,  blistering  shame  that  such  stupendous  things  should  be  tolerated 
in  an  accomodating  Christian  communit**  where  there  are  three  churches  and  public  schools. 
What's  the  nse-t  of  Sabbath,  if  our  young  men  must  l^equent  corner  groceries  and  a  bowling- 
saloon?  If  that  'ere  bowling-saloon  nad  not  been  where  it  was,  no  d^ubt  many  who  are  now  in 
their  graves  wuld  have  been  alive  and  their  widows  provided  for  every  comfortabel ;  and  there 
are  many  res*  -ectable  youths  whose  paraxts  no  doubt  think  that  they  are  at  a  prayer-meetin',  little 
dreuming  thd  they  are  into  a  bowling-saloon.  When  we  think  of  how  many  good  books  are  pub- 
lished, and  how  many  excellent  religious  tracks  are  now  for  sale  at  our  counter,  it  is  a  m&tter  of 
marvel  that  any  can  be  found  to  fVequent  a  bowling-saloon  or  such  like  places  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  are  on  the  high  road  to  hell.  We  never  remember  but  once-t  In  our  lives  of  haiing  fre- 
quented a  bowling^saloon  and  that  to  bring  away  our  devil,  who  fh>m  the  moment  he  went  there 
began  to  drink  beer  till  we  discharged  him.  If  bowling^aaloons  must  be  tolerated  in  a  communis 
like  this,  then  the  quicker  we  pack  up  and  be  off  with  our  types  the  better.  Our  property  ia  not 
safe.  Ten  thousand  dollars  all  burnt  to  tlie  ground  in  one  hour,  and  that  by  the  influence  of  a 
bowling-saloon !  Woukl  we  let  onr  son  Thomas  go  to  such  places?  We  'd  see  him  in  his  gniTe 
first.  The  church  yard  is  literally  filled  with  people  who  have  aUeiuled  a  bowling-saloon!  <0, 
Temporal!    O  Moans !♦♦  __ 

Ruminating  leisurely  homeward  to-night,  the  damp  wind  playing  like  an 
.^)olian-harp  upon  the  telegraph-wires,  which,  bedecked  with  the  flaunting  rem- 
nants of  city-boys*  kites,  were  stretching  through  the  misty  metropolis  into  the 
great  inland,  we  could  n't  help  soliloquising  for  a  moment  upon  that  mighty  inyen- 
tion :  'There  go  the  iron  lines,  along  the  broad  river's  side,  past  its  shadowy  sails 
and  bright-lighted  steamers ;  by  wastes  of  heath  and  swamp ;  by  pine-covered 
mountains,  whose  shaggy  tops  are  fretted  by  the  winds  of  heaven ;  by  the  shores 
of  vast  lakes,  lifting  up  '  all  their  great  multitude  of  waves ;  *  amidst  all  varieties 
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of  atmosphere;  here  a  'sadden  cold,'  there  the  heat-lightniog  'playing  Tthe 
plighted  dond ! '  Ye^  there  sweep  the  wires  I  —  bearing  the  hopes  and  feara^  the 
ambitions  and  the  defeats^  the  ayarice  and  cupidity  of  man  I  *  Here  we  were 
interrupted  in  our  thoughts  by  the  welcoming  shout  of  '  Young  Kn  ick./  who  was 
skating  with  one  skate,  on  a  scanty  strip  of  half-frozen  Croton,  before  the  sano- 
tom.  Our  *  wire-drawn  *  reverie  was  ended.  -  -  .  Now  that  the  season  of 
holiday  presents  is  at  hand,  we  shall  be  doing  our  metropolitan  readers  good  ser- 
Tiee  by  reminding  them,  that  aside  from  such  eminent  depositories  as  Tiffany, 
YouNo  Axn  Elub's,  Whjjamb  and  Stetens's^  etc,  there  may  be  found,  at  the  capa- 
cious wholesale  houee  of  Messrs.  Jkroliman,  Motley  and  Company,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Park-Theatre,  the  finest  collection  of  rare  ornamental  goods,  in  their  kind, 
to  be  found  in  America.  Their  collection  of  papier-mach4  desks,  ladies'  dressing- 
cases,  work-boxes,  cabineta^  etc.,  of  aU  sizes  and  prices,  exceed  in  elegance  and 
beauty  any  similar  goods  we  haye  ever  encountered.  Their  articles  in  leather 
are  scarcely  less  desirable.  Ladies  and  gentlemen's  dressing-cases,  port-folios, 
reticules,  albums,  backgammon-boards,  port-monnaies,  etc,  are  in  this  department 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  patterns  and  prices.  In  every  thing  implied  by 
ornamental  stationery,  there  is  not  such  a  collection  in  America ;  papers,  in  all 
varieties,  ivory- work,  fine  cutlery,  and  the  like  In  short,  the  establishment  is 
itself  a  curiosity,  both  as  to  extent  and  variety.  ...  The  inhabitants  of  a 
small  town  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Gotham,  considering  that  they  had  as 
much  right  to  bore  Eoseura  with  a  speech  as  their  neighbors,  appointed  a  com- 
mitte  to  wait  upon  him  at  'the  Ibvino,'  and  welcome  him  to  our  shores,  etc.  As 
none  of  them  were  in  possession  of  more  knowledge  than  the  law  allows,  but 
being  of  the  '  mute  inglorious  Milton  '  order,  they  determined  to  cast  lota  for  a 
speaker.  It  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  son  of  the  Emerald  isle,  who  was  not  much 
addicted  to  newspaper-reading.  'He  had  heard  that  Kossuth  was  an  exile,  and 
as  the  words  exile  and  Ireland  were  associated  toge'ther  in  his  mind,  he  thought 
of  course  that  Kosacm  must  be  a  Milesian.  So,  stepping  up  to  him,  jifter  the 
eeremony  of  introducing  the  deputation  was  over,  he  addressed  him  thuj:  'Illus- 
trious McGcibeI*  In  spelling  the  word  ^Magyar,*  'from  the  ear,*  he  had  di- 
rided  it  thus :  *  Mag-y-ar !  *  -  -  -  The  Fourth  Annual  Benefit  of  the  American 
Jhamatic  Fund  Aieoeiadon  took  place  at  Niblo'b  on  Wednesday,  the  third  of 
December.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  fund  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion, having  an  invested  capital  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  an  annual 
income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Much  credit  \&  due  to  the  ofiicers  of 
the  institution  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  managed  it;  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  pursuing  one  straight  course  They  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  success  of  their  labors.  -  -  -  One  gets  accustomed  to  reading 
certain  advertisements,  in  the  daily  journals,  now  that  writing  them  has  become 
an  art,  with  as  much  gusto  aa  the  daily  news.  We  enjoy  some  of  them,  of  a 
morning,  as  much  as  we  do  our  murders.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Lucius  Hart,  Num- 
ber 6,  Burling-sHp,  is  facUe-pr%ncep9  in  this  kind.  He  reads,  evidently,  and 
thinks,  and  appreciates,  if  he  m  busily  engaged  in  handing  over  his  counter  the 
numerous  varieties  of  his  tasteful  and  elegant  fabrications.    Here  is  his  last : 

*  ALD  WisTSR  has  retimed :  the  forest  leavos  hare  taken  leaye:  the  boughs  bow  to  the  rude 

U  blasts:  the  fhiiMreee  with  bare  limbs  bear  nothing:  and  Hoon's  Autumn  song, 

'  Bovoaa  are  daily  rifl«d 

Bjr  the  fr^'ty  thioTrs. 

And  the  Book  of  Natare 

Oettctb  Bhoit  of  leave*  ' 

b  postponed. 
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*The  mention  of  Brtlannla  Ice  Pitchers  civeth  a  chill  and  cauecth  them  to  bo  filled  with  hot 
lemonade.  Britannia  MoIaasesCupfi,  wdl  fllled,  stand  ijear  the  smoking  buck-wheat  c&kcA ;  brighl 
Britannia  Lamps  and  Candle^cks  are  placed  upon  the  evening  table,  where  shine  the  beautmd 
TeopSetSy  Urn  and  Swing  Kettles ;  and  thus  peaoeAil  evening  is  welcomed  in/ 

Thk  articles  entitled  *The  Voyageur'  and  'Ann  Euot,'  two  separate  sketches 
firom  two  separate  works  now  in  the  press  of  Mr.  Chabubb  ScaiBNist,  were  pre- 
pared for,  and  sent  in  advance  to,  the  Knicverbockeb,  by  their  gifted  authors. 
Ihe  yolume  by  Mrs.  ^igovilnkt  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month ; 
that  by  Mr.  McConnell^  we  understand,  will  not  appear  until  spring.  Both 
works  will  eminently  commend  themselves  to  the  public  attention  and  admira- 
tion. -  -  -  Our  friend  Fuller,  of  the  popular  ^Evening  Mirror*  daily  journal, 
took  us  into  an  upper  chamber  of  his  office,  the  other  day,  to  show  us  multitudi- 
nous cases  of  new  types^  which  were  shining  in  their  cells,  as  bright  as  silver. 
We  shall  see  their  reflections  anon  in  the  lively  and  various  columns  of  *Tlie  Mir- 
ror.* -  -  -  "Wk  received  at  a  late  hour,  from  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Compant, 
twp  large,  well-printed,  and  elegantly  and  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  by  our 
friend  and  correspondent^  E.  G.  Sqltkr,  '.ff^-quier,'  entitled  'Nicaragua;  iU  Peo- 
p/e.  Scenery^  MotiumfnUt  and  the  Proposed  Interoceanie  Canal,*  We  shall  give  a 
review  in  detail  of  this  work  in  our  next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  would  call  the 
especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  works 
of  the  season.  We  would  also  invite  an  examination  of  the  following  'Holiday 
BookM*  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  more  at 
large  in  our  last  and  in  the  present  number.  They  are  all  admirably  calculated 
for  the  present  gift-giving  season :  *A  Book  of  the  Passionsi'  by  G.  P.  R.  Jauxs  ; 
*  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,*  by  Alario  A.  Watts;  'Legends  of  the  Flowers^*  by  Susak 
Pinoar;  'Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charlks  the  Second,*  etc  -  -  -  For  rea- 
sons elsewhere  mentioned,  many  things  which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to 
place  before  our  readers  are  deferred.  Among  the  prominent,  if  not  the  moH 
prominent)  of  these,  are  the  Aztec  Children,  It  needs  only  to  tee  them.  They 
are  at  the  Society-Library,  comer  of  Leonard-street  and  Broadway.  Once  to 
see  them,  is  to  assure  the  observer  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  an  individual 
and  an  unique  race.  -  -  -  We  have  received  from  two  or  three  sources 
batches  of  curious  and  authentic  epitaphs.     These  are  the  best : 

^Hkrb  lies  the  body  of  poor  John  Mopnd, 
Who  was  lost  at  sea,  and  never  found !  * 

/  *Lu  long  on  him,  good  mother  Earth,  for  he 

Lied  long  enough,  Gon  knows,  on  thee!* 

'  Hkrk  lies  John  Bkan,  who  (torn  a  hoose 
Into  a  cistern  fell  kcr-t>oura ; 
He  struggled  hard  with  many  a  iMund, 
But  could  nU  get  out,  and  so  was  drowned.* 

'Speaking  of  cisterns^'  reminds  ua  of  a  good  story  we  heard  yesterday.  A 
man  arrived  in  the  night  at  a  hotel  in  a  western  village,  one  end  of  which  was 
just  by  a  lock  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal.  Having  occasion  to  step  out  for  some 
purpose,  the  traveller  walked  directly  into  the  lock.  After  struggling  for  some 
time,  he  at  length  climbed  out;  and  entered  the  house  as  wet  as  a  drowned  rat 
'Landlord,*  said  he,  on  coming  in,  'I  don't  know  the  size  of  your  houae^  but 
you  *ve  got  an  tM-mighty  big  cistern  /  *  -  -  -  Here  is  a  'Model  Husband,*  that 
would  satisfy  the  stoutest  advocate  of  'woman's  rights*  at  the  late  Mossa- 
chusetts  convention :  '  He  never  takes  the  newspaper  and  reads  it  before  Mr& 
Siimi  has  had  a  chance  to  run  over  the  advertisements,  deaths  and  marriagca, 
etc.    He  always  gets  into  bed  first  on  cold  nights,  to  take  off  the  chUI  i<r  his 
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wife.  If  the  children  in  the  next  room  Bcream  in  the  night,  he  do  n't  expect  his 
wife  to  take  an  air-bath  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  He  has  been  known  to 
wear  Mrs.  Smtth's  night-cap,  while  in  bed,  to  make  the  baby  thiiik  it  was  its 
mother !  *  We  wonder  if  ladies  love  such  '  lords  *  as  this  f  -  -  -  Owing  to  the 
neceasitj  of  stereotyping  the  Kxickerbockeb,  and  the  consequent  early  preparation 
of  the  matter,  many  things  haye  been  omitted  which  we  should  haye  been  glad 
to  include  in  the  present  number.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  are  the 
proceedings  of  our  good  old  Saint  N'icholas  Society^  and  an  account  of  the  glori- 
ous reception  of  our  great  patriot-guest,  Louis  Kossuth,  and  the  noble  tribute 
paid  to  him  at  that  magnificent  hotel,  *  The  Astob,'  by  the  Press  of  New-York. 
We  shall  do  justice  to  all  deferred  matters  in  our  next  -  -  -  Well,  how  do 
jou  like  us  in  our  new  dress  ?  How  our  matter  ?  Are  n*t  we  worth  about  three 
dollars  a  year?  *Then  why  don't  you  «ay  so  to  your  friends,  and  give  them  the 
'g-ivc-a-t  and  gel-lor-ious  privilege*  of  reading  the  Enickebbockkr  regularly! 
Then  shall  we  enjoy,  what  we  heartily  invoke  for  all  our  readers,  *A  Happy 
New  Tearr 


LmujiT  RKCoao.— In  the  ^EpUodet  of  In§eet  Life^  we  have  the  third,  and,  we  regret  to 
learn,  the  last  series  of  one  among  the  most  elegant  and  deUghtM  books  that  has  recently  issued 
fnxD  Um  American  press.  With  an  easy,  graceful  style,  the  author  lures  the  reader  through  many 
a  loTelj  scene,  whore  valuable  fiicts  are  mingled  with  tempting  fictions  and  pleasing  anecdotes  and 
bappy  reflcctiona,  the  evident  outrpouring  of  a  tttah  and  loving  heart  We  could  not  have  imagined 
that  the  hablta,  uses,  and  troubles  of  the  myriad  imects  that  fill  the  air  and  dwell  in  the  earth,  a 
brief  Biunmer  life,  could  be  made  so  interesting.    That  is  a  sound  philosophy  that  teaches  us  to 

'PiJfD  tnnarties  in  tree*.  booV<i  in  tbe  running  brooks. 
Sermnas  ia  stoneB,  and  good  in  every  thing : ' 

aad  not  le»  salutary  the  teaching  which  leads  us  to  notice  the  innnmeruble  tiny  creatures  that 
throng  about  our  path  in  spring  and  summer  and  autumn,  and  associate  them  with  such  thoughts. 
Mr.  Rbdfield  has  done  himself  great  credit  in  re-publishf ng  this  book  in  such  exquisite  style. 
The  paper  and  type  are  perfect,  and  refreshing  to  the  eye.  The  engravings  are  very  flne^  printed  in 
iette^p^BM,  yet  with  an  degance  which  was  never  attained  in  wood.  The  plates  are  numerous,  and 
exhibit  much  toitfe  in  their  arrangement ;  in  fact,  we  know  of  no  American  work  that  will  o>mpare 
with  it  ia  appearance.  We  heartily  thank  the  publisher  for  his  enterprise,  in  putting  within  the 
reach  of  tbe  American  public  a  book  so  valuable,  and  calculated  to  amuse  and  instruct  all  classes 
of  readers.  •  -  -  Somk  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Knickkrbockkr  a  long  and  wondcrAil 
rtoi7,  ^JHotkt-Dick^  of  the  Pacific^  a  mountainous  old  whole,  that  used  to  loom  up  like  on  island 
is  the  midflt  of  the  sea,  and  when  approached,  was  observed  to  be  trailing  the  lines  of  countless 
harpoon,  which  streamed  like  horrid  hair,  green  with  sea-slime  and  knotted  with  barnacles,  from 
bis  ddea.  Under  the  title  of  ^MotyDick '  Mr.  Melville  has  taken  up  this  whale,  and  made  him 
the  >abj«et  of  one  of  his  characteristic  and  striking  romances.  His  ocean-pictures  are  exceeding 
Snphic.  Indeed,  his  descriptions  of  taking  the  whale  are  a  succession  of  moving  pictures;  the 
<letaO  bringing  out  every  point  of  light  and  shadow  with  wonderftil  effect.  -  -  -  There  is 
Kaaon  to  believe  that  the  JVnp  Edition  of  Skakspenre^  the  publication  of  which  has  Just  been 
oommeneed  by  Messrs.  Jakes  Mdnroe  and  Com  pant,  of  Boston,  under  the  editorship  of  Kev. 
E  K.  HussoTT,  will  prove  a  very  valuable,  and  certainly  a  very  convenient  and  well-executed  one. 
The  form  is  excellent ;  and  the  entire  works  of  the  Great  Bard  will  be  embraced  in  eleven  volumes. 
11m  text  will  be  careftdly  restored  according  to  the  first  editions,  with  introductions,  notes,  original 
ad  selected,  and  a  life  of  the  poet.  Not  exactly  akin  to  Shakspbaee,  but  a  very  good  thing  never 
tbelen,  'and  a  useftil,*  is  ^TVte  American  Matron,,^  a  practical  and  scientific  woric  on  Cookery,  fix>m 
tbe  preas  of  the  same  publishers.  *j1  Tkougkt-Book,^  containing  brief  selections  ftom  the  thoughts^ 
of  'the  wise  spirits  of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  fit  for  aO  men  and  all  hours,'  is  another  of  the 
reeeotiBsuesofthiaenterprisingand  uniformly  well-jQdging  publishing-house.  -  -  -  Mr.  Bryant 
bk  a  ooCioe  in  the  ^Evening  Foot '  dally  Journal,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  whose 
virtmne  <tf  poems  was  commended  to  the  readers  of  our  last  number :  *  Mr.  Stoddard  is  one  of  our 
uoet  agreeable  writers  of  verse.    He  has,  In  a  high  degree,  that  facility  in  gathering  beautiful  im 
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ages,  and  discoTciing  gnoeftil  and  striking  reaemblancea,  which  nudces  so  important  on  eleme&t  of 
the  poetic  character,  and  is  master  of  an  easy  and  airy  Teredllcation.  With  these  qualities,  he  some 
times  incorpoittes  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which,  more  than  any  other  peculiarity,  perhaps,  gives 
the  reader  a  personal  interest  in  the  poet  whose  writings  he  penues.'  -  -  -  Ws  have  received, 
and  perused  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  an  K9dire*9  on  ik«  Lift  and  Okaraetcr  of  the  late  Prof, 
Edward  C,  Rooo^  LL.  2>V  l^^^  0^  ^®  New-York  Free  Academy.  The  author  is  Mr.  Robert 
Kellt,  whose  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  DAiaaL  Sbtmour  was  noticed  at  large  in  these  pages. 
The  present  address  is  conceived  and  written  in  a  style  of  kindred  oompactoess  and  purity,  and  will 
give  perpetuity  to  the  name  of  one  who  waa  Justly  loved  and  honored  while  living,  and  is  fervently 
lamented,  being  dead.  The  address  before  us  is  published  at  the  request  and  by  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  dty  and  county  of  New-Tortc.  -  -  -  Mkssks.  GouLn  akb  Liivcolic, 
Boston,  have  recently  issued  a  volume,  elalxMntely  illustrated  with  pictorial  crania  and  portraits, 
upon  ^The  J^Tattaral  Hiotory  of  the  Human  Specie*,'*  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cbablbb  Hamilton 
Smith,  of  England.  The  volume  is  very  fUll  upon  the  themes  whereof  it  treats ;  giving  the  typi- 
cal forms,  prominent  distribution,  flliaUons  and  migrations  of  *us  humans;'  in  short,  a  clear  and 
succinct  investigation  of  the  History  of  Man  upon  zoological  principles,  applied  to  the  phases  of  his 
earliest  available  hisUNical  aspects.  The  book  opens  with  a  prelimtnary  abstract  of  the  views  of 
BLUMETtBACB,  pRicHARD,  Bachhah,  Aoassiz,  sud  ottieT  authors  of  repute  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Its  execution  is  good.  -  -  •  A  coRRRSPOivnENT  *who  knows 'writes:  *Have  you  seen 
''Dream-Land  by  Dayligkty*  by  Miss  Caroline  CHBSBBRo'f  What  lovely  rambles  we  all  have 
taken  through  this  same  Drcam-Land,  in  our  early  days,  and  bow  passing  all  after^ealization  those 
waking  visions !  Could  we  but  gather  them  and  present  them  with  all  their  magic  hues  as  they 
beguiled  us  of  many  a  happy  hour,  how  they  would  enchant  the  young  heart :  but  they  come  and 
go,  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  Miss  Chebbbro'  has  made  a  pleasant  book  for  young  people  of  her 
day-dreams.  It  consists  of  a  s^es  of  stories,  not  so  long  as  to  tire,  nor  so  deep  as  to  fatigue ;  Tcry 
unambitious,  and  written  in  a  simple,  unaffected  style.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  the 
*  Withered  Fig  Tree,'  a  story  of  a  little  deformed  girl,  who  devotes  her  life  to  an  unfortunate  idiot 
brother,  an  illustration  of  the  beauty  of  self-eacrilloe.  The  type  and  paper,  like  all  the  recent  pub> 
lications  of  Mr.  RBonBLD,  are  beautiful,  and  add  wonderAiUy  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  We 
recognize  the  bold  and  life-like  touch  of  Darlkt  in  the  two  wood-cuts  which  ornament  the  work : 
there  is  a  tint  about  them,  quite  peculiar  in  its  elTect,  and  diifereut  from  any  thing  we  have  seen 
before.  Some  new  power  has  evidentiy  been  applied  here  to  produce  these  ringularty  bean- 
tiAil  results.  -  -  -  ^  Words  in  Earnest,  or  the  Path  of  Wisdom  mads  Plain,*  is  the  tiOe  of  a 
collection  of  valuable  moral  lectures  or  discourses,  by  Reverends  W.  W.  Everts,  J.  W.  Albx- 
ahder,  William  Hague,  G.  W.  Anderson,  and  Gborob  B.  Cbeevbr.  The  several  themes  are*. 
*The  Social  Position  and  Influence  of  Cities;  'The  Temptations  of  City  Life;'  *  Young  Men  of 
Cities  urged  to  the  Work  of  Mental  Improvement;'  *The  Theatre;'  *  Duties  of  Employers  and 
Employed;'  *  Punishment  not  Preventive,  not  Refornuitory ; »  *A  Plea  for  Children;'  and  *Thc 
Sabbath.'  The  publisher  of  the  volume  is  Mr.  Edward  H.  Fletcher,  Number  141  Nassau- 
street.  -  -  -  Ir  our  reados  would  see  what  outrageously  inhuman,  ingenious,  and  demoniacal 
cruelty  the  meanest  government  on  the  Ihoe  of  the  earth  is  capable  of  perpetrating,  we  commend 
to  their  perusal  *  7\eo  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Jiherdeen,*  by  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  The  details  are  too  painfully  hor- 
rible to  be  rehearsed:  they  have,  however,  had  the  effect  to  awaken  the  interest  and  qrmpathy  of 
Christendom ;  and  will  not  be  without  their  <^cct  upon  the  cowardly  scoimdrels  whose  dungeon 
iniquities  they  have  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  The  present  pamphlet  is  from  the  first  American 
and  flfth  London  edition,  and  is  issued  by  John  S.  Nichols,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  New- 
York  news-boy,  at  Number  307  Peart^trww  Go  at  once  and  *  patronize'  him.  -  -  -  Wb 
have  ju&t  received  the  fifth  edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  last  September,  of  Mr.  E.  Porter 
Belden'3  ^Jfew-York,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,''  a  compendious  and  succinct  history  of  the 
metropolis,  a  description  of  its  present  condition,  and  an  estimate  of  its  future  increase.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  work  for  reference,  and  is  iUustr^ed  with  numerous  engravings  of  many  of  our 
principal  public  edifices  and  Institutions.  -  -  -  ^J^o  such  Word  as  Fail,*  or  the  *  Children's 
Journey,*  is  the  tiUe  of  a  beautiful  littie  illustrated  volume  by  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Nbal,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Just  issued  by  Messrs.  Afpleton  and  Company.  We  know  that  it  is  a  good  book ;  for  a  oer- 
iain  littie  boy  whom  we  wot  of,  told  us,  as  we  lay  In  bed,  looking  through  the  blinds  at  the  waning 
western  stars  this  morning,  that  he  wept  his  way  through  it,  in  deepest  sympathy  with  the  liUie 
wanderers,  but  that  'it  all  came  out  right  at  the  last.'  -  -  -  A  lively,  stirring,  and  eminently 
interesting  narrative  of  personal  adventure  is  embodied  in  a  small  volume  bearing  the  tiUe  of  *  The 
Camel  Hunt,*  reoentiy  published  by  Messrs.  Jambs  Munrob  and  Company,  Boston.  The  author 
Is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Fabbnb,  of  Salem,  Maasachuactts;  and  he  is  master  of  a  style  at  once  simple, 
natural,  and  efllective.    He  promises  another  work,  *  Life  on  the  Isthmus.' 
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NORTH  AMERICAN   KTSCELLAHT 

AND 

HaTing  been  united,  wiU  bsnafter  bo 

Hsnthly,  in  elegftut^ityle,  66  larg»  oettvo  pigei,  ipleBdidly  miutnML 

T^B  Coimim  eonaut  of  choice  historical  aad  other  tales  of  high  literary  character, 
biographies,  essays,  anecdotes,  reriews,  poetry,  criticisms,  etc. ;  to  which  is  added  a  CHaON* 
ICLE  or  PASSIMO  EVENTS,  containing  the  principal  Items  worthy  of  record. 

Tin  two  Magazines  now  nnited  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  aay  that 
their  prerioos  character  wiU  be  folly  maintained,  and  we  hare  no  donbt  the  subeerfbers  to 
both  works  wOl  be  perfectly  satlifled  with  the  union. 

file  extremely  Um  prfce  at  which  the  work  is  published,  makes  it  neeesaaxy  ttat  the  drt 
cnlation  ahould  be  large,  and  yn  confidently  expect  and  respectfully  request  the  present 
s«ibscrib«n  to  use  their  influence  in  our  laror,  by  recommending  the  Magazine  to  others  and 
iadndng  them  to  subscribe. 

WegiTe  below  our  terms,  which,  though  rery  low  erea  to  single  subscrlben,  aire  unpree^ 
iatly  BO  when  taken  by  eluh§. 
*  ^  \ 

7earl7  Subscription  \fj  Mail,  One  Dollar. 

To  CLUBSd — 6  capUt  /or  84 ;  10  capit*  far  87. 
Iddreei,  post  paid,  

ANGELL,  ENGEL  &  HEWITT,  Publxshebs, 

1  Spmce-street)  Ne'vn^Torlc* 

PeraoBS  wishing  specimens  will  please  send  us  SS  centi,  and  we  will  enter  their  names  as 
Bobscribers  for  fAres  taoaMt,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  are  satisfied  they  will  conclude  to 
continue  it. 

IS^Single  copies  esnnot  be  sent  by  mul  ;un]ess  the  postege  is  pre-psld  htirt^  and  that  a- 
imAU  the  rate  charged  to  subscribers.  To  thnm  it  is  only  4|  cents  per  quarter  under  600 
mOes,  and  9  cents  a  quarter  abore  500  and  under  1500. 

DICKENS'  "HOUSEHOLD  ¥OEDS," 

%,  1&ii\\\  Sawnal, 

Ocaignod  for  the  IjrsTxrcTxoN  and  EimxTAnnnirr  or  all  Claxsks  oy  Exaoxu,  and 
to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  Social  Questions  of  the  times. 

$2.50  a  Year  \fj  Mail— Six  Cents  a  *Nmnber. 
To  Clubs. — 3  copits  ybr  $6 ;  5  co^  for  $9 ;  10  wpti  far  8l& 

Weighty  is  the  matter  and  buoyant  the  style.— 2V.  Y.  VaUf  TimtM, 

It  will  cause  many  a  family  hearth-stone  to  glow  more  brightly^ — TVihcns. 

Xo  one  can  peruse  tUs  work  without  being  wiser  and  better.— ^{6axy  Argut, 

Qp»  re  6s  Aoi  o/oil  lAs  BooksOUn  and  Periodical  DtaUrs  tkroughmU  the  UuiotL 

ANGELL,  ENGEL  &  HEWITT,  Publishkr8, 

1  Spmce^tretft,  Neir«Tork« 

Pa's  age  on  this  Weekly  is  13  ccnte  per  quarter,  under  500  miles ;  S3  eente  orer  500. 


IMPORTANT   TO   READING  MEN. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY, 

And  oootaliiii«  loeiinU*  UtU  of  «U  Engiiah,  French,  German,  rod  Amerleu  PabUentlou 
laocd  during  ttw  mooth,  with  their  elze,  number  of  piiei^  nnd  prloa.   Abo, 

NOTICES  OF  NBW  BOOKS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OP  WORKS  IN  PRESS, 

Together  wtth  tach  otber  informaUon  u  makes  it  meet  raloeble  to  the 
and,  from  its  eztensiTe  clreolation,  affording  the 

Best  Medlmn  for  Book  AdTertislDf  Id  tbis  Conntir. 

TsBVi.— One  Dollar  per  anniim,free  of  postage. 

CHAIULB8  B.  IfOBTOIf, 

Xrvisg  Book  Agvn^,  Ve  T. 


NORTON'S  RAILROAD  LIBRARY. 

The  Bobsctiber,  in  commencing  a  series  of  works  under  the  ahora  general  title*  would  state 

that  it  is  his  Intention  to  publish  snch  Books  only,  as  are  calcolated  to  disseminate  soond  and 

entertaining  information  and  innocent  amusement,  instead  of  the  trlTlal  and  often  immoral  pQb> 

Ueationa  that  are  generally  offered  to  the  notice  of  RaUroad  Rndera,    He  desires  to  introduce  a 

class  of  works  at  once  cheap,  valuable,  and  instructive ;  not  merely  to  be  read  in  the  Csrs,  and 

thrown  aside  at  the  end  of  the  Journey,  but  such  as  shall  deserve  a  permanent  place  on  the  shelves 

of  the  Ubraiy.  »-  *  «w     „     , 

VOW  RBADT.— Vo.  le 

MAN    AND    HIS    MIGRATIONS. 

BY    B.     D.    LATHAM.     M.D..    F.R.8. 
XV  FRESSe— Vo.  ZI. 

OR* 

ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  AMERICANS  IN  A  BRAZILIAN  VALLEY 
OF  THE  SIERRA-PARICI8 

BT    A.     R.     MIDDLETOWN    PAYKK. 
To  be  followed  by  oCher  good  and  popular  works. 


NORTON'S  LITERARY  ALMANAC,  FOR  1852, 

'  COMTAimaO  IKFORTAKT 

Literary  Information^  Aooonnts  of  Librariet, 

And  loch  other  miHier  as  may  make  it  valuable  to  the  Bookseller,  LibnMian,  and  Beadar. 

CHARLES  B.  IVO&TON, 

nvna  book  novE,  n  chaabwi  atiMt,  vtwTwk. 
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THE 

EDITED  BY  liOUIS  QAYLORD  CLARE; 

oommenced  its  Thibtt-kinth  Volumb  with  the  number  for  January,  1 852. 

The  subscription  price  for  the  E^kickbrbockeb  is  now  reduced  from 
FiYB  Dollars  to  Thr^  Dollars,  per  annum  in  advance. 

With  this  reduction  there  is  no  change  in  the  form,  size,  character  or 
quality,  except  a  change  always  continued  for  the  better  ;  for  it  will  im- 
prove on  the  past,  maintaining  the  position  so  long  awarded  to  it 

THREE  DOLLARS  A  TEAR,  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

TSKBK  WILL  BK  NO  DEVIATION  FSOM  THIS  OONDtnCN. 

T«  Clabs  •£  TcBy  $9.M  each. 

Booksellers  and  Postmasteis  are  requested  to  act  as  agents.  Those 
who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  will  receive  favorable  terms. 
Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  post-paid. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Samuel  Hueston,  139  Nassau  street,  New-York,  Post-paid. 

Back  Volumes.— The  years  1845,  '46,  47,  '48,  '49,  '60  and  '61,  will 
be  sold  in  Numbers  for  $2.60  a  year. 


IMFOBTANT  AITNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  takes  much  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing his  readers  and  the  public,  that  the 

SBQ17BI*  TO  ST.  liBGBR 

MEISTER    KARL'S   SKETCHBOOK, 

will  be  continued  regularly  through  the  coming  year.    In  addition  to 
these,  and  a  host  of  highly  esteemed  contributors, 
«I  K      M  A  R  V  B  L/ 

TBB  yorOLAH  AVTBOm  OV  TSB 

'EEYERIES    OF    A    BACHELOR/ 
has  engaged  to  furnish  a  new  and  original  work,  which  will  be  given  in 
every  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  during  the  year  1862.    It  will  be 
entitled 

BXmOTRB  OBtBRVATIONl  AT  BOMB  AVD  ABIIOAS  OF  DtVXBS  ICZICBBBB 
OT  TBB  runOB  7AUXXiT  ;   HBMDBRBD  INTO  WBXTIVO 

BY  TONY  FUDGE. 

The  contributors'  department  of  this  Magazine  will  be  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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A     DAT     IN     THE     8ALZKAMMERG0T. 


rAoic  SUM  JOURNAi.   or   a   iTaDSW. 


Thursday,  August  8,  1850:  Thn  has  boon  a  day  of  ten  thousand: 
brighty  but  not  too  warm ;  the  dust  laid  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  last  night, 
the  scenery  more  than  usually  beautiful,  and  the  ^  incidents  of  travel  of 
a  nature  to  distinguish  it  in  an  especial  manner.  It  was  spent  in  an 
excursion  to  the  romantic  water-fall  of  Golling ;  and  in  returning,  in  a 
visit  to  the  salt-mines  of  Hallein.  This  latter  is  an  excursion  which 
should,  on  no  account,  be  omitted  by  visitora  to  Salzburg,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  curiosity,  both  natural  and  artificial.  The  rain  had 
an  cleared  away  when  we  left  the  Erzherzog  Carl,  at  six  o^dock.  The 
sky  was  clear,  the  wind  a  little  *  mell; '  but  we  had  our  wrappers  with 
us,  and  set  the  cold  at  defiance.  The  first  object  of  remark  is  the  enor- 
mous breadth  of  the  winter  course  of  the  Salzach,  as  compared  with  its 
summer  volume.  Wherever  this  is  seen,  it  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  a 
stream  rising  in  springs,  and  not  of  glacier  origin :  these  latter — as,  for 
instance,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Inn,  the  Aar,  the  Ticino,  the  Adige, 
the  Po,  etc, —  are  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter,  owing  to  the  mat- 
ing of  the  superficial  snows  and  lower  edges  of  the  glaciers.  The  Traun, 
the  Salzach,  the  Elbe,  the  Danube  as  far  as  Passau,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
most  full  in  winter.  Passing  to  the  right  bank,  by  a  bridge  right  under 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  in  many  points  strongly  resembles  that  of 
Edinburgh,  we  enter  a  really  magnificent  avenue,  a  mile  and  three^uai^ 
ters  long,  of  tre^  of  all  kinds,  which  may  vie  with  any  to  be  seen  else- 
where. Some  of  the  oaks  and  elms  must  be  several  hundred  years  old. 
In  the  spaces  between  the  trees,  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  Capucinberg 
and  Breitstein,  overhanging  the  city ;  and  in  the  distance,  to  the  south, 
the  Steinemberg  and  the  edge  of  the  glacier  of  the  Steinemmeer,  atthe 
fcot  of  which  lie  Golling  and  the  water-fall. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  our  being  in  an  Alpine  country,  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  judging  correctly  of  distance.  The  Steinemberg  looked  five 
miles  oSf  but  was,  in  reality,  sixteen  miles  distant,  in  a  direct  line.    The 
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Gapucinberg,  in  like  manner,  seemed  about  a  mile  distant:  it  is  five 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Its  bare;  blasted  peak  of  naked 
rock  again  gave  the  singular  contrast,  so  often  observed  in  the  Salzkam- 
mergut,  of  the  richest  vegetation  below,  and  sublime,  weather-worn,  bald 
crags  above.  We  now  cross  several  small  brandies  of  the  Salzaeh ;  diy 
beds,  which  are  filled  up  in  winter.  In  some  places  it  looks  more  like  a 
lake  drained  dry,  so  wide  is  it,  and  fringed  with  willows  and  lofty  trees. 
Every  hundred  yards  or  so  are  crucifixes,  some  of  them  remarkably  well 
executed.  Tlie  people  here,  but  more  especially  the  females,  are  very 
subject  to  tooth-ache ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  pret^ 
girls  with  their  faces  bandaged  up,  and  almost  all  their  teeth  gone.  We 
now  get  to  the  left  bank,  and  sldrt  the  foot  of  the  Dtirrenl^rg,  in  the 
heart  of  which  are  the  salt-mines,  of  which  more  anon.  A  quantity  of 
black  smoke  and  steam,  and  barrel-manufactories,  now  announce  our 
approach  to  Hallein,  the  capital  of  the  working  district  of  Salzburg  prov* 
ince.  The  inhabitants,  about  five  thousand  m  number,  are  almost  all 
engaged,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  salt^trade:  there  is  likewise  a 
brewery  here,  but  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  resources  of  the  people.  After  a  decent  breakfast  in  a  veiy 
dirty  *  speise-saal,^  and  having  provided  ourselves  with  a  permit  for  the 
mines,  against  our  return  at  two  o'clock,  we  started  for  Golling,  seven 
miles  farther,  the  road  crossing  once  more  to  the  right  bank,  and  keep- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  Watzman,  eight  thousand  feet  high,  overhanging  tihe  next  valley 
(Berchtesgaden)  west  of  Golling,  now  comes  into  view,  and  a  peep  at 
the  glacier  on  his  shoulder  is  also  obtained.  The  Steinemberg,  however, 
still  continues  the  prominent  object  It  towers  to  a  height  of  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  and  eight  thousand  above  the  valley.  This  is 
on  our  right  hand.  Before  us  is  a  range  of  tolerably  high  Alps,  through 
which  runs  the  celebrated  pass  of  Lueg.  At  last  Golling  is  reached, 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  prettily  wooded,  and  having  a  small 
water-fall  of  its  own,  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  at  which  is,  of  course, 
a  ^Gasthaus^  Thb  fall  is  two  miles  from  the  village,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  precarious-looking  bridge,  very  loosely 
constructed,  and  over  which  the  car  jolts  in  a  manner  that  makes  one 
sweat  at  having  to  return  over  it  The  planks  are  not  nailed  down,  and 
it  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  no  passing  another  vehicle,  and  to  turn  or 
back  is  equally  impossible ;  so  that,  if  an  ox-cart  have  planted  foot  on  it> 
you  must  wait  patiently  some  ten  minutes,  while  the  two  tardy  bmt^ 
the  ox  and  the  man,  (the  latter  with  the  invariable  red  umbrella  over  his 
head,)  shall  have  jolted  across.  Corn-fields  are  traversed,  and  the  road 
passes  a  very  ancient  church,  until  within  five  minutes'* walk  of  the  fall. 
The  stream,  which  is  just  a  little  too  small  in  volume,  falls  three  hundred 
feet  in  two  leaps.  The  lower  fall  is  very  graceful,  the  channel  above  being 
very  confined ;  so  that  the  water  rushes  vrith  such  vehemence  as  to  £ul 
thirty  feet  before  it  is  converted  into  spray.  It  then  assumes  a  fan-shape, 
and  falls  into  a  shallow  caldron. 

The  upper  fall,  however,  is  the  curiosity.  It  is  approached  by  a  series 
of  easy  zig-zags,  with  seats  to  afibrd  different  views  of  the  falls.  The 
ttream  issues,  clear  and  delicious,  from  under  a  lime-stone  rock,  and  is 
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precipitated  into  a  huge  round  pit,  about  thirty  feet  in  width — whether 
natural,  or  worn  by  the  river,  I  cannot  say — and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  it  has  worked  an  arch  twenty  feet  high,  throu^ 
which  the  water  rushes  to  leap  over  the  lower  fall ;  so  that,  at  the  top  of 
the  upper  fall,  you  stand  upon  a  natural  bridge  of  rock  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  thick,  and  look  down  into  the  pit,  where  the  foam  seethes  and 
boils,  and  sends  up  clouds  of  vapor.  The  darkness  in  the  middle  is  as 
of  the  raven's  wing ;  but  far  down  you  discern  the  gray  light,  shining 
throu^  the  arch  to  illumine  the  kettle  into  which  the  water  falls.  The 
noise  is  tremendous,  reverberating  from  the  wall  of  the  cavity  imtil  the 
earth  shakes  for  yarcU  around.  Aiter  sufficiently  admiring  it,  we  returned 
to  Golling,  got  out  our  voiture,  and  reached  Hallein  at  two  o'clock.  I 
now  prepared  to  visit  the  mine.  I  shall  here,  however,  endeavor  to  explain 
the  process  by  which  the  salt  is  obtained. 

The  rocks  in  which  the  salt  occurs  are  Alpine  lime-stone  and  con- 
glomerate. In  the  latter  the  salt  assumes  the  shape  of  nodules,  aver- 
aging in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  good-sized  apple,  and  possessinfi^  none 
of  the  brilliancy  of  crystalization  we  usually  ascribe  to  common  salt  In 
the  former  the  salt  occurs,  with  the  other  stratified  rocks,  in  regular 
strata,  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  in  pure  crystals,  tinged  with  sulphate  of  iron  or  sulphate  of  cop> 
per,  the  latter  being  so  rare  as  to  be  a  somewhat  expensive  curiosity  m 
the  mineralogist's  cabinet  Of  this  description  are  the  mines  at  Haliein, 
the  Dnrrenberg  being  a  mountain  of  lime-stone.  These  mines  have  been 
worked  for  centuries,  but  still  afford  some  twenty  thousand  tons  annuaUy. 
There  are  various  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  some 
even  extending  for  miles  under  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  territory ;  as,  for 
instance,  Berchtesgaden,  but  the  working  of  which  was  reserved  to  the 
EoAperor  of  Austria  by  the  Congress  of  1815. 

The  salt  is  an  imperial  monopoly,  and  that  found  in  the  Salzkammer- 
gut  is  sent  to  Ling,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Vienna.  A  seam  having 
been  found,  a  square  excavation,  with  concave  roo(  (the  lower  wing  of 
the  concavity  being  thrown  about  eight  inches  back  from  the  walls,)  is 
made,  and  a  pipe  is  introduced  from  a  neighboring  spring,  through  which 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  cell,  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the  concavity 
of  the  roof.  This  is  then  hermetically  sealed,  after  an  aperture  has  been 
made  in  the  lower  comer  of  the  cell,  to  which  is  accurately  fitted  a  stop- 
cock pipe.  The  water  is  then  allowed  to  act  upon  the  walls  of  the  cell, 
and  becomes  in  process  of  time  completely  saturated  with  salt  The  sides 
of  the  excavation,  it  is  evident,  will  be  enlarged  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  (hence  the  use  of  the  eight  inches  additional  span  of  the  roof^)  and 
the  floor  will  be  elevated  by  the  sediment,  principally  at  the  sides ;  so 
that  it  will  also  be,  to  some  extent,  concave,  and  the  entire  cell  will  be 
not  unlike  a  very  oblate  spheroid.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  water  into  brine  varies,  of  course,  with  the  richness  of  the  salt 
strata :  thus,  at  Hallein,  Berchtesgaden,  and  the  western  districts  of  the 
Salzkammergnt,  three  to  five  weeks  are  sufficient;  at  Ischl,  six  or  seven 
weeks;  near  Gh'atz,  three  months;  and  in  Transylvania,  a  whole  year 
elapses  before  the  brine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  drawn  off.  As  soon 
as  it  is  saturated,  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  and  it  is  drawn  off  to  the  salt- 
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boiling  works ;  the  other  stop  is  opened,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  pure  water 
admitted ;  and  so  on,  until  either  the  vein  is  exhausted,  or  the  excavation 
has  approached  so  close  to  another  one  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water  will  force  a  way  through.  Notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  an  accident  occasionally  happens  when  the  water  has  come 
upon  a  soft  and  easily  soluble  stratum.  Great  destruction  then  ensues, 
and  occasionally  lives  are  lost  Indeed,  considering  that  there  is  the 
whole  weight  of  the  mountain  above,  and  that  one  hundred  or  so  tons  of 
water  are  supported  by  a  floor  only  five  or  six  feet  thick,  it  is  wonderful 
that  accidents  are  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 

When  the  water  has  been  thus  saturated  and  transferred  to  the  evapo- 
rating-houses,  the  diflSculty  is  by  no  means  over.  The  only  way  known 
in  Austria  of  obtaining  the  salt,  is  by  boiling.  Consequently,  (Mahomet 
and  the  mountain !)  either  fire-wood  must  be  brought  to  the  brine,  or  the 
brine  must  be  conveyed  where  there  is  plenty  of  fire-wood.  At  Hallein, 
the  Durrenberg  is  itself  covered  with  wood,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
extensive  forests,  and  is  constantly  being  supplied  with  young  plantations 
as  fast  as  the  old  are  cut  down.  Hence  the  salt-boiling  works  are  in  the 
town.  At  Berchtesgaden,  however,  they  have  not  been  so  thrifty :  not  a 
bit  of  fire-wood  is  to  be  got  nearer  than  thirty  miles  of  hilly  road ;  and 
as  the  expense  of  transport  of  billets  would  be  enormous,  as  also  continu- 
ous, it  becomes  necessary  to  transport  the  brine  to  some  place  where  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  the  needful.  The  brine  at  the  last-mentioned  place  is 
actually  evaporated  at  Rosenheim,  in  the  Bavarian  territory,  sixty  English 
miles  distant !  It  is  conveyed  over  hill  and  dale,  the  water  being  carried  up 
by  means  of  most  powerful  and  ingenious  hydraulic  machinery,  which  I 
regretted  being  unable  to  visit.  One  effort  of  the  great  pump  raises  half 
a  ton  of  water  twelve  hundred  English  feet  1  The  brine  being  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  boiling-houses,  is  put  into  huge  vats,  and  a  little  salt  added, 
to  make  up  for  evaporation,  etc.  The  means  next  employed  for  procuring 
the  salt  are  simple,  primitive,  and  expensive.  The  boiling-tray  is  a  huge 
saucer,  say  sixty  feet  broad,  and  not  more  than  one  deep,  composed  of 
sheets  of  cast-iron,  well  soldered  together,  about  five  to  the  inch  in  thick- 
ness. A  strong  pine  fire  is  then  kindled  beneath,  the  fire  being  controlled 
by  flues,  so  as  to  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  Under  the  intense  heat, 
the  iron  plates  would  curl  like  paper,  but  are  kept  distended  and  horizon- 
tal by  strong  supports  from  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  building.  As  soon 
as  one  saucer-ful  is  evaporated,  the  salt  is  removed,  and  a  fresh  supply 
introduced. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the  saucer  un- 
dergoes a  wholesale  tinkering  against  another  occasion.  Sometimes  a 
rent  takes  place  during  the  process,  in  which  case  a  plank  is  shoved 
across,  and  a  man  goes  in  to  find  where  the  flaw  is.  He  stands  a  con- 
siderable chance  of  being  suffocated  by  the  steam  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  of  course  a  slip  of  the  foot  is  immediate  death.  Altogether, 
neither  the  miners  nor  boilers  would  be  fit  subjects  for  a  life  insurance. 
To  guard  against  destitution  among  the  families  of  the  sufferers  by  acci- 
dent, a  fund  has  been  raised  by  a  benevolent  gentleman  of  Salzburg,  to 
which  each  miner  contributes  a  gulden  (half  a  dollar)  per  month. 

The  entrance  to  the  salt-mine  of  Hallein  is  situated  at  the  village  of 
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Durrenberg,  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  Hallein,  solely  inhab* 
ited  by  miners,  and  whose  white  church-spire  1  had  admired  in  the. 
morning.  The  walk  up  was  intensely  hot :  1  walked  quick,  as  we  wished 
to  return  to  Salzburg  by  six.  The  sun,  which  had  before  been  veiled 
with  clouds,  beat  down  upon  my  unfortunate  head,  so  that,  in  the  words 
.  of  Miss  Caroline  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  (like  the  good  vicar,  I  love 
to  give  all  her  name,)  *  By  the  living  jingo,  I  was  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat  P 
On  presenUng  my  permit,  I  was  courteously  received  by  M.  le  Surinten- 
dant,  and  the  foreman,  who  showed  me  various  boxes  of  crystals,  one  of 
which  I  bought,  being  the  property  of  the  miner  who  was  to  be  my 
guide.  Each  miner  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  box  or  two  of  crystals  he 
may  have  found :  an  excellent  plan,  as  it  encourages  a  spirit  of  research 
and  emulation,  that  has  already  furnished  about  fifty  kinds  of  rock-salt 
While  the  miners  were  preparing  the  lights,  etc.,  I  was  indued  in  regular 
miner^s  apparel.  Bloomensm  is  imperative  upon  such  ladies  as  visit  the 
mine.  Over  the  indescribables  the  miner's  dress  is  fastened.  It  consists, 
first,  of  a  stout  cap,  worn  ostensibly  to  save  the  head  from  ugly  knocks 
in  the  low  galleries,  but  for  which  I  could  see  no  necessity.  Then  there 
18  a  white  jacket,  a  pair  of  white  unmentionables,  and  a  leather  apron  is 
fastened  behind  to  counteract  the  effects  of  friction  in  descending  the 
slides.  A  strong  gauntlet  of  leather  on  the  right  hand  completes  your 
equipment,  and  with  a  lantern  in  your  hand,  you  follow  your  guide  into 
the  salt-mine  of  Hallein. 

The  passages  of  this  mine  are  said  to  be  a  good  week's  walking,  with> 
out  once  traversing  the  same  ground.    The  entrance  is  by  a  small  pos- 
tern, from  which  a  passage  leads  for  a  mile  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
Hallein,  and  continuously  level.     Every  now  and  then,  a  set  of  huge  sup- 
ports of  wood,  lining  the  passage,  tells  of  an  exhausted  salt-vat,  and  some, 
where  the  brine  has  .been  saturated,  are  in  process  of  being  drawn  oflf,  the 
gurgling,  rushing  sound  of  the  water  and  your  own  muffled  footsteps 
being  the  only  sounds  audible  in  the  almost  tangible  darkness  around. 
The  vats  in  this  part  of  the  mine  are  rarely  saturated  under  six  weeks. 
The  strata  of  salt,  of  a  pale-gray  color,  are  rarely  more  tban  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  yielding  about  seventeen  per  cent 
of  salt    The  strata  of  limestone  and  rock-salt  are  perfectly  uniform, 
never  varying  from  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  to  the  horizon,  with  a  dip 
to  the  N.  N.  £.     Every  alternate  stratum  of  the  salt  I  observed  to  Im 
contorted,  but  the  general  angle  remained  the  same.    Then  there  are,  as 
I  have  already  said,  small  detached  pieces  of  rock-salt,  some  being  green 
or  blue,  the  latter,  as  I  have  mentioned,  being  kept  as  a  great  curiosity. 
All  the  passages  are  provided  with  trara-ways,  on  which  the  wagons  run 
that  convey  me  excavated  earth,  the  guage  being  about  twenty  inches. 
Indeed,  the  passages  are  only  about  thirty  inches  wide,  except  at  those 
frequent  side  cavities,  where  the  empty  wagons  are  '  shunted'  off  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  caravan.    We  next  heard  some  ktvocking,  which 
I  was  informed  was  in  the  next  gallery,  and  was  caused  \>y  the  constnic- 
tion  of  a  vat    The  earth  taken  out  is  carried  by  wagons  V>  a  reservoir 
of  water  near  the  town,  called  the  Salt  Lake,  which  lias  to  \)e  deepened 
and  altered  every  two  months,  at  cotxsideraWe  expense. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage,  a  mile  fro0x  ^®  entrance,  \ixe  ©^de  sad- 
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denly  turned  at  an  angle  to  our  previous  course,  and  opening  a  side 
door,  I  found  myself  introduced  to  the  first  of  the  *  rollen  '  or  slides.  In 
order  to  get  easily  to  various  galleries,  the  miners  have  invented  a  safe 
and  easy  means  of  descent  A  set  of  pines  are  selected,  smoothed,  and 
accurately  rounded.  They  are  tlien  placed  end  to  end  in  pairs,  about  a 
foot  apart,  the  guage  for  the  wagons  being  outside  of  them,  and  the 
steps  for  ascendmg  between  them.  A  thick,  smooth  rope  is  also  sus- 
pended by  the  ends  at  the  right  side,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  fastened 
at  an  angle  of  as  much  as  forty-five,  or  even  fifty  degrees.  Of  these 
*  rollen '  there  are  five,  the  longest  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-seven  degrees.  Seating  yourself  with  a  leg  over  each  pine, 
and  the  rope  in  your  hand,  you  slide  down,  the  friction  being  obviated 
by  the  leather  glove  and  apron.  The  first  slide  the  guide  assists  you ; 
the  second,  you  go  slowly  down  yourself;  and  at  the  third,  devil  take 
the  hindmost :  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  you  or  the  guide  go  quickest 
I  timed  myself  down  the  last — the  long  one — and  found  I  did  it  in  ten 
seconds,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour !  1  You  can  stop  yourself 
at  any  time,  by  taking  firm  hold  with  the  glove.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est danger,  for  you  land  on  a  straw  bag ;  but  it  is  rather  frightsome  to 
see  the  guide,  with  a  lantern  in  his  left  hand,  place  himself  on  the  *  rolle,' 
and  glide  down  like  an  arrow,  the  feeble  glare  of  the  lantern  being  lost 
till  he  turns  round  at  the  bottom. 

But  there  are  yet  greater  surprises.  After  walking  for  upward  of  an 
hour,  the  guide  suddenly  opens  a  door,  and  lo !  there  is  a  subterranean 
lake,  about  one  hundred  yards  long  and  broad,  the  roof  seven  feet  high 
only,  and  perfectly  flat,  all  brilliantly  illuminated,  amid  a  silence  the  most 
profound.  Your  ^ide  seats  you  on  a  platform-boat,  witli  tram-ways  upon 
It,  and  a  deep  voice  booms  across, '  Ganz  fertig  I '  (All  ready  ?)  Your 
guide  sings  out,  *  Ja! '  and  without  another  word  or, sound,  you  begin  to 
perceive  the  lights  dancing  a  jig,  which  is  none  other  than  your  motion, 
of  which  you  are  utterly  unconscious,  making  them  change  place.  Tho 
whole  scene  reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  the  Mohammedan  legend  of  the 
'  Haunted  Well,'  that  I  every  moment  expected  to  see  Ali,  the  lion-hearted, 
and  his  fleet  steed  Duldul,  dash  into  the  water  to  assail  the  Peri-King  in 
his  enchanted  hall.  A  half-naked  miner  starts  suddenly  out  to  receive 
the  boat,  and  his  huge  figure  and  staring  eyes,  which  they  all  have  from 
working  so  much  in  the  dark,  togetlier  with  the  reflection  by  the  rock- 
salt  cr}'stals  of  the  innumerable  candles  around,  gave  me  a  vivid  idea  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  fairy  tales.  All  the  light  of  the  candles  fails  to 
illumine  the  lake :  it  is  a  gloomy,  silent,  appalling  place,  that  speaks 
most  strongly  to  the  imagination. 

After  walking  a  little  farther,  you  find  three  or  four  miners  awaiting 
you,  and  you  seat  yourself  straddle- ways  upon  a  long  four-wheeled  bar- 
row, running  in  the  tram-way,  holding  your  lantern  all  the  while.  They 
then  all  set  ofi*  with  a  whoop  and  halloo,  running,  might  and  main,  down 
a  slight  though  perceptible  descent,  till  they  come  upon  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  rollers ;  then,  a  little  after,  a  slide  or '  rolle ; '  and  after  tliat  more 
running.  Strange,  ugly-looking  side  cavities  are  passed ;  and  as  the  pas- 
sage is,  as  I  have  said,  only  thirty  inches  in  width,  you  instinctively  bend 
to  the  opposite  side,-  under  the  impression  that  nothing  can  save  your 
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shoulder  from  a  very  severe  blow.  Before,  however,  you  have  time  for 
thought,  you  are  whirled  past,  the  tram-way  keeping  you  safe  from  all 
damage.  All  of  a  sudden  the  leader  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  we  stop- 
ped, while  my  guide  pointed  out  a  star,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  distance. 
This  was  the  mouth  of  the  mine !  From  this  point  it  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  of  a  deep  violet-blue,  with  a 
strong  tinge  of  red.  We  were  now  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth, 
and  in  about  a  minute  more,  we  dashed  into  the  open  air,  the  change 
from  black  darkness  to  a  blaze  of  sunlight,  and  from  cold  to  intense  heat, 
being  of  itself  an  exciting  termination  to  a  most  exciting  visit  I  visited 
them  solus,  for  which  the  charge  was  three  florins,  and  with  book,  etc, 
four  florins,  (about  two  dollars,)  including  a  visit  to  the  sculpture  gallery, 
containing  portraits  of  the  reigning  family,  cut  in  rock-salt,  not  badly 
executed,  for  a  self-taught  artist     We  then  returned  to  Salzburg. 


DEPARTED       TOUTB. 

What  though  the  blighted  leaves  and  faded  flowers 

Impart  no  fragrance  to  the  passing  galet 
Though  o*er  the  hills^  and  through  the  forest  bowers, 

The  cold  winds  sweep,  with  wild  and  mournful  wail  f 
Spring-time  will  come  in  beauty,  well  I  know ; 

The  wild-bird  build  its  woomand  nest  again : 
Green  leaves  will  whisper  where  sweet  waters  flow, 

And  gentle  flowers  will  drink  the  Summer  rain. 

Bat  in  our  hearts  Spring  will  no  more  appear ; 

Life's  faded  bloom  no  time  can  e*er  restore : 
Like  some  celestial  strain  upon  our  ear, 

The  music  of  our  youth  shall  fall  no  more : 
For  eyer  ffone  our  childhood's  peaceful  rest, 

Our  radiant  hopes,  that  rose  so  proud  and  high. 
The  happy  thoughts  that  dwelt  within  the  breast, 

While  rapture  gushed  from  springs  that  now  arc  dry. 

Ay !  Youth  is  past  I    Life  can  no  more  impart 

The  golden  glory  of  its  early  beam, 
Kor  give  us  back  the  days  when  boyhood's  heart 

Leaped  in  its  gladness,  like  the  mountain  stream. 
Like  yisions  raised  by  some  magician's  spell. 

Our  dreams  have  fled,  an  unsubstantial  throng ; 
Like  music  lost,  when  rising  breezes  swell. 

Dies  the  last  cadence  of  Life's  morning  song. 

Henceforth  our  path  lies  desolate  and  drear ; 

The  flowers  of  joy  spring  at  our  feet  no  more : 
The  perfumed  groves  behind  us  disappear; 

The  desert  spreads  its  burning  sands  before. 
Then  on  Life's  summit  let  us  thoughtful  stand. 

While  in  the  distance  fades  the  vale  below ; 
Tnm  one  fond  gaze  on  Youth's  enchanted  land. 

And  sigh  farewell  to  Youth's  expiring  glow !  j.  cow»xw««a«. 
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LIZZIE       LAIRD 


BT      JAMBa     LIMKai 


The  plague  on  Lizzie  Laibb,  for  mj  heid  has  ne'er  been  sonn' 
Since  her  twa  pawkie  een  gae  my  puir  heart  sic  a  stonn*; 
Oh !  I  canna  see  her  face,  nor  pass  her  cottage  door, 
But  feellofi  strange  come  ower  me,  I  never  felt  afore. 

The  little  conxin'  smatchet!  I  wish  I  ne*er  had  seen 
The  roses  on  her  dimpled  cheeks,  the  glances  o*  her  een ; 
They  *ve  tint  my  very  hearty  an'  thrown  ower  me  sic  a  spell, 
I  feel  like  ane  bewitched,  for  I  dinna  feel  mysel'. 

Gif  it's  no  a  stoun'  o*  love,  what  else  then  can  it  be! 
An'  why  should  I  lo'e  Lizzie,  if  Lizzie  lo'es  na  me  t 
The  wee  bit  teasin'  cuttie,  sae  winsome  an'  sae  kind, 
Why  should  I  allow  a  doot  to  lurk  aboot  my  mind  I 

I  ken  her  heart  is  warm,  an'  I  ken  her  lore  is  true : 
It  shines  oot  clear  as  truth  in  her  bonnie  een  o'  bine ; 
Through  the  journey  o'  my  life,  how  happy  shall  I  be, 
When  wedded  to  my  hinnie,  O  Lizzie  Laird,  to  thee ! 

On  the  same  bink  at  the  schulo  our  lessons  we  wad  learn ; 
I  then  was  but  a  callant,  an'  she  was  but  a  bairn  : 
Cauld  will  be  this  heart  o'  mine  ere  I  forget  the  days 
When  youngsters  we  wad  wander  aboot  our  native  braes. 

I  think  I  see  the  laverock  up  frae  the  clover  spring ; 
I  think  I  hear  the  mavis  an'  Unties  sweetly  sing ; 
When  my  Lizzie,  little  doo  I  without  a  thought  o'  sin, 
Cam'  skippin  ower  the  green  fields  to  spier  if  I  was  in. 

Aft^  in  youthfu'  rapture,  when  wild-flowers  were  in  bloom, 
The  wee  birds'-nests  we  'd  herrjr  amang  the  gowden  broom ; 
Or  wad  aiblins  howk  for  bikes  in  laughin'  simmer  glee, 
An' a'  the  treasures  steal  o'  the  honey  bumble-bee. 

Oh !  fu'  weel  I  mind  the  time,  awa  doun  by  the  shaws, 

Bare-fitted  we  wad  toddle  to  pu'  the  slaes  an'  haws ; 

An'  for  berries  aften  dander  oot  ower  the  mossy  fells, 

Where  hums  the  muirland  bee,  and  where  bloom  the  heather-bell& 

Since  I  'm  nae  mair  a  callant,  nor  Lizzie  mair  a  bairn, 
I  fain  wad  oot  o'  Natures  buik  a  manly  lesson  learn: . 
But  what  gars  me  be  sae  blate,  an'  feel  sae  muckle  shame 
To  ask  my  ain  sweet  Lizzie  to  change  her  maiden  name? 

Koo,  what  to  say  to  Lizzie  I  coof-like  downa  ken ; 
I've  got  a  snug  wee  cot,  wi'  a  cozie  but  nn'  ben ; 
I  hae  but  little  haudin',  yet  what  I  hae  1 11  share 
Wi'  my  bonnie  Lizzie  Laibd,  the  fairest  o'  the  fair  I 
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WS^tst  ms  Hm  ivtnt  CDnt  iajf 

WBXii     IT     TOOK     TBB     BITS     BSTWEXV     ITS     TKXTB     AKD     RAH     AW  AT     WITB     MS. 


«BW      C  O  »  T  R  1  B  U  T  O  n. 


I  WANT  to  talk  to  somebody.  I  have  few  chances  to  talk,  for  few  per- 
soDs  care  to  hear  me.  I  do  n't  know  why.  My  notions  of  things,  though 
not  brilliant,  seem  to  be  sound.  My  opinions  seldom  fail  to  satisfy  my 
own  judgment,  and  my  way  of  speaking  them  is  my  own.  For  several 
years  I  talked  to  my  common-place  book,  on  whose  pages  I  indited  what- 
ever thought  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  my  own;  but  I  finally  learned, 
that  whatever  I  there  muttered,  if  good,  soon  got  uttered  by  somebody 
else,  though  I  kept  the  book  locked  up,  so  that  I  lost  even  the  satisfaction 
of  hoarding ;  and  the  last  thing  I  wrote  there  was  a  nota-benae,  that  in 
these  quick-thinking  days  it  is  best  to  speak  or  publish  our  conceptions 
quickly,  lest  others  run  away  with  the  credit  of  them.  For  two  reasons, 
then,  I  take  the  pen  and  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper ;  first,  be- 
cause by  talking  out  into  the  world  at  large  there  is  a  certainty  of  finding 
some  to  listen,  however  oddly  I  may  discourse ;  and  secondly,  because  1 
can  thus  dispose  of  my  brains'  fruit  before  it  grows  stale. 

Ideas  are  epidemic.  They  are  like  the  cholera,  or  small-pox,  or  break- 
bone-fever.  Daguerre,  and  Morse  the  American,  and  another  man  whose 
name  I  forget,  all  three  discovered  the  phototype  about  the  same  time; 
the  man  with  the  unremembered  name  being  the  earliest,  Morse  the  sec- 
ond in  order ;  but  he  left  it  to  run  after  the  electric  telegraph  idea,  which 
he  only  got  practicallv  published  in  America  in  time  to  see  others  in 
Europe  do  the  same  thing :  last  came  Daguerre,  and  his  name  is  given 
to  the  discovery.  Look  around  for  a  thousand  instances  which  I  am  too 
busy  to  name,  all  illustrating  the  epidemic  quality  of  thought  When 
the  process  of  formation  had  resulted  in  the  production  of  soil  fit  to  yield 
grass,  and  the  ripe  time  for  grass-hoppers  had  thus  arrived,  must  we 
believe  that  one  single  pair  of  them  only  were  bom  into  the  world,  to 
meet  the  risks  of  existence,  assailed  by  tne  beaks  of  myriads  of  hungry 
diickens,  until  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty  and  procreation,  so  as  to 
hang  the  fate  of  the  whole  present  grass-hopping  population  on  the  won- 
dernilly  small  chances  of  their  escape  ?  Must  we  not  rather  presume  that 
the  intended  result  was  insured  by  a  simultaneous  production  of  tens  of 
millions  of  them  f 

So  also,  when  the  same  Providence  intended  to  Napoleonize  Europe, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  at  least  a  dozen  Napoleonic  babies  were  born, 
of  the  fate  of  the  superfluous  eleven  of  whom  it  would  be  curious  to  trace 
the  progress  through  measles,  mumps,  ill-schooling,  false  circumstances, 
fusillades  and  cannonades,  to  death  or  abortive  ends.  And  when  from 
the  Source  of  all  mind  a  thought  is  sent  to  make  its  way  into  and  do 
its  duty  in  the  world,  reason  would  teach  that  the  same  thought-germ 
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IB  at  once  imparted  to  numerous  minds,  in  by  far  the  most  of  which  no 
fruit  will  be  yielded,  but  in  some  and  more  than  one  of  which  there  will 
certainly  be  no  failure.  If  man  or  circumstance  originated  thought,  this 
*  would  be  otherwise.  That  it  is  as  it  is,  proves  that  a  higher  Poweb  is 
constantly  working  in  the  race,  and  that  an  unfailing  Proyidkncs  la 
leading  us  not  blindly  at  all.  Think  profitably  of  the  conclusion,  then, 
that  God  or  angels  shower  the  thought-seed  from  above,  and  always  cast 
it  down  in  superabundance. 

We  stand  in  times  of  rapid  movement  Ideas  breed  like  rabbits; 
some  kinds  of  intellectual  food  growing  stale  so  soon,  that,  like  manna 
of  old,  it  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning  from  each  citizen^s  door-stepv 
and  eaten  before  the  evening.  Newspaper  news  wilts  as  quickly  as  morn- 
ing-glories; that  is,  before  the  press-dew  has  been  dried  at  the  grate- 
fire.  Matter  suitable  for  monthlies  is  rarer;  for  while  these  demand 
onlv  current  topics,  most  topics  are  as  current  as  the  current  of  Time's 
miU-race,  and  few  but  are  swept  away  between  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
Even  nations  go  crazy  now-a-days;  not  monthly,  but  semi-monthly. 
How  Kossuth  turned  the  heads  of  the  English  in  a  fortnight !  And  as 
for  those  theories  which  require  a  twelve-month  to  elaborate  into  a  *  twelve- 
mo.,' they  are  too  few  to  mention.  The  learned  French  baron  prefaced 
his  two  little  volumes  on  law  and  government  by  saying  he  hoped  the 
reader  would  not  in  a  moment  condemn  what  it  required  him  twenty 
years  to  write.  To  be  sure,  his  web  of  thought,  so  long  in  weaving,  has 
served  us  for  a  century  or  so,  and  is  not  yet  worn  out ;  but  whoso  should, 
in  this  age,  be  twenty  years  at  work  upon  a  book  of  politics  or  law,  would 
probably  find  that  his  work  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  say  nineteen  years 
and  eleven  months  before  being  born. 

Here  is  a  problem  of  arithmetic  for  those  to  cipher  out  who  are  seek- 
ing to  abolish  those  three  great  thinners-out  of  population :  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine.  Suppose  success  to  crown  their  efforts,  what  would 
be  the  probable  census  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  of 
peace,  sanity,  and  health  ?  I  suppose  the  result  would  be,  that  each  man 
would  have  to  stand  upright  find  motionless,  with  his  elbows  crowded  into 
his  neighbor's  ribs.  Of  course  such  a  *  regular  jam '  would  soon  repro- 
duce war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  the  reformers  find  themselves  com- 
ing out  of  the  same  hole  at  which  they  went  in.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  it 
to  trouble  ourselves  about  sanitary  reform,  agricultural  improvement,  or 
peace  congresses  ?  What  hope  can  even  Owen  offer  to  the  starving  tril- 
lions? 

I  myself  have  faith  in  God's  providence.  I  believe  that  He  is  a  God 
of  numbers,  and  works  by  numbers,  as  His  subservient  means,  and  do 
not  fear  that  He  will  ever  let  numbers  overwhelm  and  bring  to  naught 
His  design.  Yet  it  is  not  I  who  call  Him  a  God  of  numbers,  but  Pyma- 
soras  before  me ;  and  not  Pythagoras,  but  the  five-finger  and  the  tre- 
K)il  before  him.  God  calculates  and  provides,  and  calculates  to  provide. 
He  is  no  more  idle  now  than  ever,  but  still  works  on  our  earth,  which  Hs 
did  not,  as  soon  as  He  had  formed  it,  kick  from  Him,  to  roll  unsustained 
through  space,  or  tumble  uncared-for  into  Tophet  *  The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  numbered^  Hitherto  the  population  has  not  reached  to  perhaps 
one-twentieth  of  what  the  globe,  properly  cultivated,  can  sustain.     It  is 
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time  to  fear  that  the  skies  will  fall  when  we  hear  them  crack.  Oertainlj 
it  IS  unwise  to  distrust  God  when  we  find  ourselves  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  catastrophe. 

Yet  the  figures  will  cipher  up  no  other  result ;  and  while  figures  desert 
us,  it  is  folly  in  this  unbelieving  age  to  preach  that  Providsncx  will 
stand  by  us.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  faithless  age  I  ever  knew 
or  read  off.  If  I  could  point  out  a  way  by  which  Phovidxncs  could 
help  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  solve  the  great  population  question,  then 
the  people  would  have  faith.  Oh,  yes !  a^r  it  is  proved  to  be  possible, 
they  will  believe  it  to  be  possible,  and  not  before !  Oh,  ye  of  little  faith ! 
eird  up  your  loins,  and  believe  in  God  !  Trust,  trust  implicitly,  in  the 
mstinctive  hope  Qf  a  better  future.  Believe  in  the  inborn  zeal  for  pro- 
gress. Rely  upon  it,  these,  which  have  set  so  many  good  men  so  dili* 
gently  to  the  work  of  helping  the  sick  times,  do  not  stir  the  human  breast 
ror  nothing. 

Let  us  tiiink  of  a  few  plans  for  saving  the  material  world.  First,  per- 
haps some  rich  but  barren  planet  will  relieve  our  poor  mother  of  a  portion 
of  her  children,  by  hauling  alongside  of  her  some  bright  morning,  like 
one  ship  at  sea  beside  another  that  is  in  distress.  Secondly,  perhaps 
science  will  discover  some  new  mode  of  transportation — by  the  mill^- 
way,  perhaps — whereby  we  may  reach  other  unpeopled  spheres,  with 
laige  tracts  of  public  lands,  and  there  '  squat*  Thirdly,  perhaps  at  the 
proper  time  the  globe,  still  fluid  within,  may,  by  some  gigantic  effort  of 
creative  power,  be  blown  up — not  exploded,  as  Monsieur  Proudhon 
threatens  to  do,  but  inflated — like  a  soap-bubble,  into  a  great  hollow 
ball,  with  ten  thousand  times  its  present  superficial  space,  and  still  with 
thickness  enough  to  sustain  our  flummery  temples,  towers,  and  pyramids. 
Fourthly,  perhaps  the  race  may  gradually  grow  smaller,  littie  by  littie,  as 
numbers  increase.  They  might  do  so  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
without  losing  their  perfection  of  organism  or  sacrifice  of  dignity,  except 
the  shrinking  be  unequal,  so  as  to  leave  some  of  present  stature  to  lord  it 
like  giants  over  the  others.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  is  nothing  to 
.prevent  the  existence  of  a  world  as  complete  as  our  own,  yet  no  lai^ger 
than  an  apple,  with  mountains,  oceans,  and  rivers  to  match,  inhab- 
ited by  infinitesimals  of  different  nations  and  races,  blessed  with  food  and 
shelter,  learning  and  art,  theatres  and  oysters,  wine  and  newspapers,  and 
afflicted  with  earth-quakes  and  hot  weather,  lawyers,  doctora,  and  poli- 
ticians, slavery  and  war,  and  Russian  interventions.  On  such  a  scale  of 
size,  the  figures  would  tire  out,  we  might  hope,  before  reaching  a  product 
that  would  overstock  the  present  earth ;  and  we  might  prevent  the  furUier 
agitation  of  the  population  question  by  penal  enactments  against  compu- 
tations attempting  to  show  that,  at  the  present  natural  rate  of  increase, 
no  amount  of  space  short  of  infinity  could  suffice  to  contain  the  ultimate 
production,  by  imprisoning  or  hanging  such  as  ciphered  in  that  way,  and 
by  burning  their  books.  Perhaps  it  might  be  found  advisable  to  suppress 
mathematics  altogether. 

Then  there 's  Miss  Martineau's  *  preventive  check '  can  be  adopted,  or 
hints  might  be  taken  from  the  polity  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders,  who 
have  lon^  been  in  the  habit  of  solving  the  problem  in  their  rude  way. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders  made  it  the  religious  duty  of  the  mothers,  to 
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strangle  a  few  of  their  infants,  which  they  cheerfully  did ;  the  more  ao, 
that  giving  birth  to  them  cost  httle  trouble  or  pain. 

Yet  why  multiply  suppositions  in  this  unbelieving  age !  Some  flaw 
will  be  doubtless  found  in  each  of  the  above  plans.  O  babies  I  babies  I 
how  much  trouble  you  make!  Why  will  you  be  bom,  when  you 
know  there  is  no  room  for  you  ?  You  come  into  the  world  crying  for 
more  space ;  bawling  shrilly  for  freedom  of  the  public  lands  and  a  home- 
stead exemption  law.  Do  not  the  awful  warning  of  the  sanatory  reform 
in  cities  deter  you !  Cannot  the  disgrace  we  mflict  on  bastards  keep 
you  from  thronging  in  through  illegitimate  avenues  ?  Cannot  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  poverty  prevent  you  from  crowding  in  most  numerously 
into  poor  men^s  families,  coming  in  ragged  crowds  from  the  Lord  knows 
where,  and  destined  for  the  Devil  cares  what  fate  ? 

The  Great  Solution  has  been  given  me  by  one  whose  name  I  pre- 
tend to  forget  It  can  be  found,  however,  in  tlie  great  book  of  natural 
analogy,  where  it  is  written  that  Nature  shields  her  productions  fipom 
destruction  by  increasing  their  productiveness  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
stroying influences  which  surround  them.  The  small  fishes  breed  by  mil- 
lions at  a  spawning,  because  the  large  fishes  live  on  them,  while  the 
whale  and  shark  have  few  oflfspring.  In  the  forest,  the  lion,  long-lived 
and  able  4o  protect  himself,  leaves  few  heirs  to  inherit  his  kingdom  over 
the  beasts,  while  the  weakly  and  timid  rabbit  has,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
a  brood  once  a  month,  and  twelve  at  a  brood ! 

Then  look  at  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  unsheltered  wild  rose  has 
few  leaves,  yet  is  full  of  seeds,  while  the  well-cultivated  and  cared-for, 
the  fully-developed  and  beautiful  garden-rose,  is  full  of  fragrant  leaves, 
but  has  very  few  seeds.  The  garden-pippin,  cleared,  shielded,  and  dug 
round,  yields  much  pulp,  but  very  few  seeds,  while  the  poor  apple-tree 
of  the  bleak,  barren  hill-side  shows  poor  and  shrunken  cheeks,  but  is 
half-full  of  seed-cells  and  seeds.  In  the  human  race,  as  yet  in  a  low 
enough  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  select  specimens  which  we  may  term 
fully  developed ;  perhaps  there  are  none.  We  may  notice,  however,  that 
the  aristocratic  classes  of  Europe,  of  the  higher  order,  provided  they  be 
not  too  much  vitiated  by  city-life,  show  a  greater  approach  toward  phy- 
sical development  than  any  where  else,  as  evidenced  by  tlieir  superior 
chances  for  enjoyment,  superior  refinement,  and  beauty  of  face  and  form. 
Now  among  these  it  is  unusual  to  see  more  than  two  or  Uiree  children  in 
a  family.  The  prolific  qualities  of  poor  people  are  notorious.  In  an  old 
proverb,  the  result  of  men^s  observation  is  embodied  thus :  ^A  fool  for 
luck,  and  a  poor  man  for  children.' 

From  all  this  we  learn  that  God  \&  over-seeing  and  overruling  the 
relations  of  numbers,  and  that  his  way  of  checking  the  too  great  increase 
of  our  race  is  found  in  the  law  by  which,  with  increased  development, 
there  always  comes  a  decrease  of  progeny.  The  modes  of  reform  which 
shall  remove  the  then  great  checks  on  population  will  also  produce  a  more 
perfect  development,  tor  they  are  of  the  sort  to  do  it  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  recede  fi-om  a  wdl-developed  condition,  and  thereby  increase 
the  power  of  destroying  influences,  the  reproductive  power  will  propor- 
tionally revive  to  supply  the  waste. 

If  the  foregoing  theory  is  not  dear,  it  is  because  my  ink  is  thick. 
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MoTHBB,  the  flowers  are  dying,  all  are  dying  on  the  hdh, 
And  there *B  something  like  to  gloominess  my  yearning  spirit  fills: 
Latl  year  they  died,  bat  then  1  brought  the  chestnat  from  the  wood. 
And  roamed  the  orchard  where  the  trees  of  golden  apples  stood. 

Bat  now  I  *m  all  too  weak,  mother ;  my  limbs  would  ache  with  pain ; 
And  I  am  going  where  the  flowers  will  never  fade  asain : 
I  can  only  seo  the  yellow  leaves  that  round  my  window  play, 
As  borne  upon  the  wingM  winds,  to  sink  and  then  decay. 

Last  night  I  lay  awake,  mother ;  I  could  not  sleep  for  thought ; 
While  in  the  hearth  the  cricket's  chirp  such  mournful  musings  brought^ 
And  the  pendulum  against  the  wall,  tick-ticking  all  the  night, 
Seemed  but  the  sounding  foot-falls  of  the  moments  in  their  flight 

And  soon  old  Winter  will  be  here,  with  cold,  and  ice^  and  storm ; 
I'm  glad  that  1  am  going  where  the  days  are  bright  and  warm : 
But  you  will  be  so  lonely  then — O  mother!  moUier  dear  I 
Why  is  your  bosom  heaving;  and  in  your  eye  that  teart 

Tis  only  one  short  rear  aso  grandfather  died,  you  know ; 
And  1  trembled  as  I  saw  them  make  his  bed  so  cold  and  low; 
And  very  bitterly  I  wept,  through  all  the  lonesome  nisht, 
As  I  thought  how  bitterly  h€*d  weep,  to  wake  and  fina  no  light 

Then  you  told  me  of  a  realm  afar,  beyond  the  clouds  away, 
And  of  the  good  Kino  that  o*er  it  reigns  throughout  eternaJ  day ; 
And  you  said  the  years  were  very  few  ere  we  should  meet  him  there; 
In  that  realm  beyond  the  clouds,  away  from  trouble  and  from  care. 

And,  mother  I  do  you  think,  when  we  come  to  meet  him  there, 
He  'U  sit,  just  as  he  used  to  sit,  in  his  big  old  easy-chair. 
With  spectacles  and  Bible,  and  a  smile  of  quiet  joy, 
And  taKe  me  on  his  knee  and  say,  *Qot>  bless  our  uttle  boy  ff  * 

My  little  play-mate,  Alfrxd,  too,  I  went  to  see  him  when 
He  lay  so  pale  and  motionless — he  didn't  know  me  then; 
I  took  his  nand  in  mine — it  was,  oh!  so  cold  and  numb! 
Hell  be  very  glad  to  see  me — won't  he,  mother? — when  I  come? 

Old  Cmsax,  too,  we  used  to  have  such  sport  with  him,  you  know : 
Tou  told  me  where  I  am  going  a  dog  could  never  go ; 
But  it  would  seem  to  pleasant,  mother,  to  see  him  once  again 
Come  bounding  forth  to  meet  me,  as  he  used  to,  up  the  lane ! 

But,  mother,  your  heart  is  breaking! — I  cannot  bear  that  sigh: 
Oh,  I  know  'tis  very  ffloomy,  and  the  winds  are  wild  and  high : 
TTierell  be  no  leaves  left  where  they  grew,  no  flowers  to-morrow-day; 
Bat  there's  enough  where  we  are  goin^  far  beyond  the  clouds  away! 
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OBERON       AND       TITANIA. 

Obuok:  ni  met  by  moonliglit,  proud  TrrAivu. 

TrtAMu,:  Wlitt!  Jealoua,OBBiioiit    Fairy,  skip  lienoe; 
I  haye  forsworn  hia  bed  and  company. 

Obbkor  :  TUry,  raah  wanton ;  am  not  I  thy  lordT 

TiTAxxA :  Then  I  most  be  thy  lady.*  ]CxDaoKKSB>NioaT'*  Dbbam. 

Shakspears^s  spirits  are  seldom  like  humanity  in  any  of  their  traits  of 
character.  They  mingle  with  men,  and  busy  themselves  with  their  concerns ; 
but -still  it  is  always  evident  through  all  they  do  that  they  belong  to 
another  sphere  of  existence.  You  can  no  more  discover  any  confusion 
of  characters  in  the  '  Tempest '  and  ^  Midsummer-Night^s  Dream/  than 
you  can  in  '  Othello/  or  in  *  King  John/  or  any  other  of  his  plays  which 
nas  only  human  characters.  His  fairies  are  all  unlike  Spenser's,  (which 
might  well  be  termed  a  race  of  perfect  mortals,)  and  are  by  no  means 
men  and  women  cut  short,  mere  dwarfe.  They  are  a  distmct  race  of 
sportive  beings,  to  whom  the  tiniest  cowslip  is  a  *  tall '  plant,  for  whom 
the  least  acorn-cup  is  a  full,  large  hiding-place,  and  human  follies  are 
sufficient  sport  Puck's  character  is  the  nearest  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  makes  the  fairies  of  Shakspeare  unlike  human  beings.  He  seems 
at  first  little  else  than  a  shrewd,  roguish  Tom  Thumb ;  but  watch  him 
carefully,  and  you  will  find  him  out  for  a  sprite  as  true-born  as  the  four 
elements  can  afford.  Don't  be  deceived  by  the  title  *  Robin  Goodfellow,' 
for,  after  all,  his  chosen  names  are  *  Hobgoblin'  and  *  Sweet  Puck.' 
Some  traits  of  Puck's  character  are  certainly  human,  but  these  are  the 
very  traits  with  which  Shakspeare  did  not  endow  him ;  they  are  those 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  the  North ;  those  which  he  possessed 
long  before  he  visited  England.  The  *  Puk'  of  English  Fairy  Mythol<^* 
came  from  Friesland,  and  was  long  frighting  '  the  maidens  of  the  ^' 
lagery,'  and  misleading  '  night-wanderers '  before  he  became  the  more 
refined,  more  spirit-like  Puck  of  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.  One  other 
instance,  in  which  these  fairies  show  in  themselves  a  tinge  of  humanity, 
is  that  amusing  one  of  the  Fairy-King  and  Queen  in  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.  Uncouth  as  the  comparison  may  be,  one  cannot  refrain  from 
likening  that  scene  between  the  King  and  the  Queen  to  one  of  the  sever- 
est of  Sie  '  Caudle  Lectures '  spiritualized.  The  Fairy-King  and  Queen 
certainly  have  a  touch  of  humanity  about  them,  if  there  is  any  justness 
in  such  a  comparison ;  for  {on  dit)  there  is  no  denying  the  truth  to 
nature  assumed  in  those  ^  Lectures.'  Literal  curtain  lectures  can  hardly 
possess  the  deep  interest  which  belongs  to  this  interview  between  Oberon 
and  Titania ;  lor  I  much  doubt  whether  they  are  ever  couched  in  lan- 
guage half  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Fairy-King  and  Queen,  even  if 
ihey  are  held  between  personages  as  great  as  they.  That  in  which  Obe* 
ron  and  Titania  apparently  most  resemble  humanity,  is  that  in  which 
almost  least  of  all  they  resemble  it,  namely,  in  their  conjugal  differences, 
their  '  hve-spats,^  if  vou  please.  I  will  not  venture  to  declare  that  this 
scene  between  the  uiiry  Mord'  and  Mady'  is  a  humorous  touch  of  the 
poet*8,  intended  to  hint  through  its  charming  poetiy  as  much  of  the  prose 
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of  life  as  is  above  j?athered  from  it ;  for  perhaps  he  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  shade  of  likeness  to  wedded  humankind  which  he  has  wrought 
into  their  characters.  Afler  all,  it  may  be  only  a  £ancied  resemblance, 
one  quite  unreasonable :  let  those  determine  who  can^  while  we  leave 
instituting  comparisons  at  the  expense  of  poor  humanity  to  follow  the 
story  of  the  loving  diflference.of  Oberon  and  Titania. 

The  fairy  court,  with  all  its  elfin  attendants,  had  but  just  been  trans- 
ferred from  '  the  farthest  steep  of  India '  to  Athens.  Tlie  occasion  of 
the  change  was  the  proposed  marriage  of  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  with 
Hippolyta,  the  '  bouncing  Amazon.'    These  fairy  guardians  had  come 

*To  glT6  thdr  bed  J07  and  profperlty  ;* 

but  whether  they  flew  from  sunny  India  at  the  beck  of  Oberon  or  that 
of  Titania,  we  cannot  now  say ;  for  to  decide  that  would  be  to  decide  a 
point  about  which  they  seem  to  differ. 

So  hear  their  inimitable  chiding,  and  then  drop  the  matter  just  where 
they  sd  wisely  drop  it  The  Fairy-Queen,  apparently  forgetful  of  former 
visits  to  Athens,  in  which  she  had  assisted  the  Duke  in  other  loves,  be- 
gins thus  boldly  to  reprove  the  King  as  she  meets  him  in  the  wood : 

*  Why  art  thou  hera^ 
Come  ttom  the  (hrtheat  steep  of  India, 
Bat  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 


Your  biiakin^d  mlatreaa,  and  vour  waxiior  1ot«, 
To  Tbkbbus  muat  be  wedded?  * 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  King  was  somewhat  abashed  at  such  a 
greeting  from  Titania ;  but  how  completely  he  turns  his  shame  back  upon 
her  in  his  answer:     .Howc«i8tthonthn..ft>rriMHne,TiTAKiA. 

Glanoe  at  my  credit  with  Hippoltta, 
Knowing  I  Uy  /«o«  to  Tkeoouo  t  * 

Surely  this  is  *  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver ! '  They  have  now  come  to  that 
critical  point  in  such  games  of  tossing  words,  as  children  toss  balls,  where 
it  is  better  for  both  parties  that  each  cease.  But  these  few  words  of 
mutual  salutation  make  clearer  the  matter  of  their  leaving  India  and 
hastily  winging  their  way  to  Athens.  For  some,  time  past,  Oberon  has 
been  'passing  fell  and  wrath,'  as  Puck  has  it,  because  Titania  will  not 
give  up  to  him  her  dear  Indian  changeling ;  and  from  her  willingness  to 
be  rid  of  Oberon's  forsworn  company  when  they  met  at  Athens,  we  may 
presume  that  for  some  time  before  they  had  not  been  so  kindly  disposed 
as  to  speak  to  each  other.  When,  then,  some  airy  messenger  cmried  to 
far-off  India  the  tidings  of  the  Duke's  intended  marriage,  Ol^ron,  eagerly 
catching  the  news  as  it  comes  on  the  western  breeze,  and  bethinking 
himself  of  the  fair  Hippolyta,  flies  to  Athens,  swift  as  love  can  fly  to 
greet  an  absent  friend.  Titania,  too,  hearing,  as  it  were,  the  wedding- 
chime  of  the  well-remembered  and  beloved  Theseus,  folds  her  darling 
changeling  in  her  arms,  and,  silently  and  swiftly  as  the  attending  rays 
of  moonlight,  darts  westward.  Thus  they  alight  in  the  moonlit  wood 
near  Athens,  each,  forsooth,  thinking  the  other  to  be  sporting  in  the 
'spiced  Indian  air.'  As  they  wander  through  the  wood  with  their  re- 
spective trains  of  elves,  leaving  here  and  there  the  fresh  marks  of  their 
moonlight  revelry  in  fairy  cirdes  of  bright  green  grass,  their  merriment 
suddenfy  ceases,  and,  b^old,  the  royal  &iries  stand  hc»  to  face  in  mu^ 
tnai  wonder.    Gould  any  thing  be  more  pat!    Who  now  shall  speak 
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the  first  word  but  the  one  that  feels  least  guilty?  Oberon  at  first  sup- 
presses his  elfin  wrath,  and  salutes  the  Queen  coldly,  yet  with  quite  as 
much  gallantry  as  he  can  well  command  under  the  circumstances.  How 
deliberately  it  seems  to  come  forth  : 

<  III  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titahu.* 

The  Queen  evidently  makes  strange  of  the  occasion,  and  with  seeming 
innocence  replies :  *««..,.  ,_  r.        •• 

^  *  What  I  JealooBiOBBEOiif' 

and  is  just  making  good  her  escape  from  the  unlucky  meeting,  when  the 
angry  command  of  the  King,  and  the  unanswerable  argument  for  her 
obedience  contained  in  his  words,  *Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? '  cause  her  to  fold 
again  her  impatient  wings.  Of  course,  even  a  qnrit-lady  could  not  be 
thus  provokingly  reminded  of  her  allegiance  to  her  lord,  and  retain  her  good 
temper :  so  the  fretful  Fairy-Queen  vents  her  ill  feeling  by  chiding  Obe- 
ron for  the  wide  wanderings  of  his  afiection.  Oberon  retaliates  with  good 
effect,  since  his  recital  drives  the  Queen  to  the  last  resort,  of  denouncing 
all  his  charges  as  '  the  forgeries  of  jealousy.'  Then  she  arrays  before  him 
the  host  of  evils  arising  from  this,  their  unfortunate  dissension.  The 
passage  in  which  the  Queen  recounts  these  evils  is  a  rare  succession  of 
descriptive  beauties.  You  can  hardly  find  another  passage  in  all  Shak- 
roeare  made  up  of  so  many  beautiful  pictures  wrought  in  so  few  words. 
Every  word  is  a  finished  sketch.  If  you  are  at  all  smitten  with  the  *•  rage  * 
for  great  panoramas,  here  is  a  little  one  for  you  worth  them  all ;  a  pano- 
rama representing  the  earth  upside  down,  and  quite  out  of  tune.  The 
descriptions  of  this  passage  must  be  perused  with  something  of  the  highly 
poetical  feeling  of  their  author.  If,  while  studying  it,  you  forget  for  a 
moment  that  a  fairy  is  speaking,  or  doubt  in  the  least  the  sufiSciency  of 
a  fairy  quarrel  to  produce  such  wonderful  effects,  you  will  lose  half  its 
beauty.  First,  assent  in  all  sincerity  to  the  poet*s  imaginative  creed, 
which  declares  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  all  their  elfin  retinue,  to  be 
objects  of  belief  then  you  may  enjoy  and  pi'ofit  by  the  poet's  preaching. 
Surely,  if  the  tithe  of  Titania's  story  be  true,  the  falling  out  of  a  fairy- 
king  with  his  (jueen  is  a  serious  and  mournful  thing ;  for  one  of  the 
sUghtest  effects  is  that : 

*Tbb  Sprins.  Uie  Soromer, 
The  diUding  Automn,  angrr  winter,  cbanse 
Their  wonted  lireriei ;  ami  the  maz^d  won<L 
By  their  increase,  now  knowi  not  which  is  wnicb.' 

After  the  Queen  has  finished  her  recital  of  the  sad  wonders  following 
upon  their  quarrel,  and  has  so  poetically  told  what  poor  innocent  mortals 
are  suffering  by  reason  of  Oberon's  obstinacy,  he  applies  the  moral  of  her 
story  to  herself: 

*I>a  yoti  au«nd  it  tkm:  ii  lie$  in  yMh' 

How  well  the  cold  prose  of  that  reply  sets  off  the  Queen's  glowing  poetiy  I 
HI  return,  indeed,  for  so  charming  a  reproval  1 

The  Fairy-King  repeats  the  condition  on  which  alone  he  will  make 
peace  with  the  Queen,  and  thus  put  the  earth  once  more  in  tune.  But 
Titania  will  not  give  up  her  lovely  changeling ;  no,  not  for  the  fairy- 
land. And  if  one  consider  well  her  touching  account  of  the  Indian  prize, 
one  can  hardly  blame  the  Queen  for  refusing  to  give  him  up.    The  change- 
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ling  is  a  cherished  memento  of  a  dear  mortal  with  whom  she  once  sported 
on  the  *  yellow  sands,' '  marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood,'  and 
laughing  to  *  see  the  sails  conceive '  by  the  *  wanton  wind.'  Titania  woidd 
keep  this  precious  relic  of  the  Indian  Queen,  for  she,  being  mortal,  died : 
80  uat  now  the  Fairy-Queen  sits  lonesome  on  the  sunny  beach,  and  hears 
no  longer  the  merry  laugh  of  her  friend,  though  the  wind  sport  ever  so 
wantonly  with  the  *  big-bellied  sails.'  It  seems  ill-natured  in  Oberon  to 
persbt  in  demanding  the  boy  after  hearing  this  account  of  his  value  to 
Titania.  Faith,  a  mortal  would  shed  tears  sooner  than  such  a  spirit 
Perhaps,  though,  it  is  only  for  mortals  to  shed  tears. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  wily  King  when  he  comes  to  effect  by 
stratagem  what  he  cannot  by  rightful  authority  f  Poor  Titania  must  lose 
her  darling  changeling  now,  for  hear  that  ominous  call : 

*My  gentle  Pvcc,  oome  Mttier.* 

There 's  no  hope  for  the  Queen  and  her  Indian  boy,  if  that  knavish  Pack 
is  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business.  You  cannot  trust  him  to  do  any  thing 
but  a  deed  of  mischiefl  He  is  mischievousneas  itself;  the  very  essence 
of  roguishness.  This  ready  servant  is  off  in  a  trice,  to  girdle  die  earth 
and  get  the  *  little  western  flower,'  whose  juice  but  dropped  on  her  eye- 
lids will  so  completely  confuse  the  si^ht  and  the  affection  of  Titania,  that 
she  shall  forget  the  precious  changehng,  and  love  instead  the  transformed 
Bottom,  with  his  '  ass's  nowl '  in  place  of  a  head.  The  transformation  of 
Bottom  is  Puck's  master-piece  of  invention,  worthy  of  the  favorite  adviser 
and  friend  of  the  royal  Oberon.  There  is  something  irresistibly  comic  in 
all  this.  One  cannot  picture  the  scene  to  one's  self  without  a  hearty 
laugh.  It  is  ludicrous  enough  to  see  the  beautiful  face  of  the  Fairy-Queen 
dose  i^ainst  the  ugly  snout  of  the  pro-tempore  ass,  and  to  fancy  we  hear 
her  merry  laugh  responding  with  strange  delight  to  her  loved  one's  hideous 
bray ;  to  see  her  kiss  his  '  laree  fair  ears '  and  ^  amiable  cheeks ; '  and  mark 
how  fondly  she  anticipates  his  least  desire,  and  how  unconscious  she  seems 
oi  the  strange"  incongruity  between  the  intent  of  her  loving  queries  and 
his  replies.  When  she  asks,  *  What,  wilt  thou  have  some  music,  my  sweet 
love? '  meaning,  of  course,  to  regale  his  drowsy  ears  with  a  fairy  rounde- 
lay, set  to  that  exquisite  music  which  seems,  with  its  soft  swell,  to  grow 
up  out  of  silence,  and  then  gently  to  die  away  again  into  silence — such 
music  as  only  airy  sprites  and  wind-harps  can  make — that  unmusical 
moHth  answeis :  '  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let  us  have  the 
tongs  and  the  honest  And  again  Titania :  *•  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou 
desirest  to  eat'  To  which  Bottom  replies,  in  words  characteristic  of  his 
odd  head :  '  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oa ' . 
Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  ha} 
hath  no  fellow.'  A  strange  ^  penchant,'  even  for  a  mortal,  and  one  which 
the  Fairy-Queen  cannot  appreciate,  spell-bound  as  she  is  by  the  potent  juice 
of  the  *  love-in-idleness.'  Nor  does  she  seem  to  notice  how  depraved  the 
taste  of  her  long-eared  lover  is,  until  he  avowedly  prefers  to  the  proffered 
*  squirrel's  hoard  of  new  nuts,'  *  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peas.'  Then  she 
leaves  the  hopeless  task  of  ministering  to  an  appetite  so  unlike  a  fairy's^ 
and  they  fall  asleep  in  each  other's  arms.  What  an  inimitable  farce !  "T  is 
enough  to  make  an  Heraclitus  hold  both  his  sides.  It  were  worth  a 
VOL.  zxxix.  9 
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trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  a  pamting  of  ihk  scene,  in  which  the  meta- 
morphosed Athenian  should  be  by  Hogarth,  and  the  doting  Fairy-Queen 
by  Sir  Joshua. 

During  the  time  Titania  has  been  under  this  comical  spell,  Oberon,  aa 
you  remember,  has  secured  the  changeling,  and  so  become  reconciled  to 
h'S  elf-lady.  Now  all  is  well  again  throughout  the  fairy  realm  of  air ; 
and  the  Earth,  that  precious  charge  (A  the  feiries,  with  ul  her  back-load 
of  children,  has  once  more  put  on  a  quiet,  pleasant  face : 

*  SocNi),  music.    Gome,  mj  Queen,  take  hand  wiUi  mei 
And  rock  Uie  ground  whereon  ttiese  deepen  be. 
Now  Uiou  and  1  are  new  in  amltj.* 

Considering  this  elfin  quarrel  of  the  fairy  Mord'  and  4ady*  as  alto- 
gether a  fairy  scene,  with  no  counterpart  among  the  realities  of  mortal 
ufe,  it  is,  indeed,  delightful ;  but  if  there  be  sudi,  or  less  loving,  difiio^ 
ences  between  mortal '  lords'  and  *  ladies,'  it  is  also  instructive,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  the  '  ladies.'  w.  s  a. 

BeMf^rwgkj  iJUt^  D§e^  1851. 
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Hx  Cometh  I  a  conqueror  proud  and  strong^ 

At  the  head  of  a  mighty  band 
Of  the  countless  dead,  as  ne  passed  alon^ 

That  he  slew  with  hb  red  right-hand ; 
And  oyer  the  mountain,  or  down  the  yale^ 

As  his  shadowy  train  sweeps  on. 
There  stealeth  a  lengthened  note  of  wail 

For  the  loved  and  early  gone  I 

He  Cometh  I  the  sparkling  eye  grows  dim, 

And  heavily  draws  the  breau 
Of  the  trembler  who  whispers  low  of  Hm, 

And  his  standard-bearer,  DxathI 
He  striketh  the  rich  man  down  from  power, 

And  wasteth  the  student  pale ; 
Nor  'scapes  him  the  maid  in  her  latticed  bower, 

Nor  the  chieftain  armed  in  maiL 

He  Cometh  I  through  ranks  of  steel-clad  men, 

To  the  heart  of  the  warrior-band ; 
Ye  may  count  where  his  conauering  step  hath  been, 

By  the  spear  in  each  nerveless  hand. 
Wila  shouteth  he  where,  on  the  battle-plain, 

By  the  dead  are  the  living  hid, 
As  he  buildeth  up,  from  the  foemen  slain. 

His  skeleton-pyramid/ 

There  stealeth,  'neath  yonder  torret's  height. 

A  lover  with  song  and  Inte, 
Nor  knoweth  the  lips  of  his  lady  bright 

Are  pale,  and  her  sweet  voice  mote: 
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For  he  dreameth  not^  when  no  star  ib  dim, 

Nor  doad  in  the  snmmer  skr, 
That  she  who  firom  childhood  Ioy6d  him 

Hath  laid  her  down  to  diel 

She  watcheth — a  fond  yonng  mother  dear, 

While  her  heart  beats  high  with  pride, 
How  she  best  to  the  good  of  life  may  rear 

The  finlrbom  by  her  lade; 
With  a  fervent  prayer,  and  a  loye-kias  wamv 

She  hath  sunk  to  a  dreamless  rest, 
Uneonseious  all  of  the  death-cold  form 

That  she  daepeth  to  her  breast  I 

Sail  ho  I  for  the  ship  that  tireless  fliei^ 

While  the  mad  waves  leap  around. 
As  she  spreadeth  her  wings  for  the  native  ddei 

Of  the  wanderers  homeward  bound: 
Away  1  throuffh  the  trackless  waters  blue  I 

Tet,  ere  haK  her  course  is  done^ 
Yrom  the  wasted  ranks  of  her  merry  erew 

There  standeth  only  onel 

All  hushed  is  the  city's  busy  throng; 

Where  it  sleeps  in  the  fold  of  death, 
As  the  desert  o'er  which  hath  passed  along 

The  pestilent  simoom's  breato  1 
All  hashed  —  save  the  chilled  and  stifling  heart 

Of  some  trembling  passer-by, 
As  he  looketh  askance  on  the  dead  man's  eart^ 

Where  it  waiteth  the  next  to  diel 

Hie  fire  hath  died  from  the  cottage-hearth; 

The  plough  on  the  unturned  plain 
Stands  still,  while  unreaped  to  the  mother  earth 

Down  droppeth  the  golden  grain  I 
Of  the  loving  and  loved  that  gathered  there^ 

Each  living  thine  hath  gone. 
Save  the  dos  that  howls  to  the  midni^^t  air^ 

By  the  side  of  yon  cold  white  stone  I 

He  oometh  1    He  cometh  I    No  human  power 

From  his  advent  dread  can  flee ; 
Nor  knoweth  one  human  heart  the  hour 

When  the  Tyrant  his  guest  shall  be: 
Or  whether  at  flush  of  ue  rosy  dawn, 

Or  at  noon-tide's  fervent  heat, 
Or  at  night,  when,  with  robe  of  darkness  on, 

He  treadeth  wiUi  stealthy  feet  I 

He  oometh  I  a  conqueror  proud  and  stron^^ 

At  the  head  of  a  mightv  band 
Of  the  oountless  dead,  as  he  passed  a]on|( 

That  he  slew  with  his  red  rightrhand : 
And  over  the  mountain*  or  dovm  the  vale^ 

As  his  shadowy  train  sweeps  on. 
There  stealeth  a  lengthened  note  of  wail 

For  the  loved  and  early  gone  t 
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Who  sang  thofle  songB  through  summer  houn^ 
Taught  her  hy  Nature  'mid  the  flowers, 
Or  'neath  the  yine's  o'erarehing  bowers  t 

KiTT-did. 

Who  made  the  scene  so  dear  to  me  f 
Who  gave  new  life  to  eyerr  tree  t 
Who  spoke  so  gently,  franl,  and  free  f 

KATT-did. 

Who  made  the  hours  pass  swift  at  night, 
Turned  solitude  into  aelight^ 
And  made  the  stars  seem  still  more  bright! 

KATT-did. 

Then,  dearest  fairy!  let  me  say. 
Ere  next  returns  your  natal  day, 
Who  Yowed  to  'love  and  to  ol>eyl ' 

KATT-did. 
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'Thx  sun  was  over  the  fore-yard,*  as  a  party  of  some  six  or  seven  of 
our  mess  shoved  off  from  the  ship  in  the  first  cutter,  manned  with  a  crew 
of  ten  shining  black  Erooboys,  for  an  excursion  up  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  that  run  into  the  Congo  river ;  where,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  the  natives  had  told  us  we  should  find  the  King's  town.  We 
landed  first  on  the  little  patch  of  beach  opposite  our  anchorage,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  house  which  I  have  already  described ;  but  finding  it  deserted, 
and  that  the  ground  was  only  cleared  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
building,  the  country  around  being  covered  with  an  impenetrable  jungle, 
after  a  little  moralizing  over  the  graves  of  the  two  Portuguese  traders, 
who  had  finished  their  career  in  this  heathenish  and  desmate  spot,  we 
returned  to  our  boat  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  river.  Several  of  the 
natives  had  followed  us  from  toe  ^ip  in  their  canoes,  and  we  made  known 
to  them  our  intention  of  visiting  his  Majesty  '  at  home.'  Just  as  we 
entered  the  boat,  we  observed  one  of  our  Krooboys  in  the  act  of  kicking 
an  old  fellow  out  of  her  who  had  insisted  on  taking  passage  with  us. 
Not  knowing  who  he  was,  it  made  no  impression  on  our  minds  at  the 
thne,  as  the  natives  on  the  coast  are  often  very  troublesome  and  annoy- 
ing, and  very  officious  in  offering  their  services,  always  expecting  a  large 
reward  for  tiie  slightest  £avor  they  may  render.    It  appeared  iSerwara, 
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however,  that  it  was  his  dread  Majesty  himself  who  had  been  thus  scan* 
dalously  treated,  for  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  robes  of  ofiSce  to  pre- 
vent their  being  soiled,  and  I  suppose  had  wished  to  accompany  us,  to 
pilot  our  boat  m  safety.  The  absence  of  the  royal  vestments  had  en- 
tirely destroyed  that  air  of  majesty  that  doth  so  become  a  king,  and  we 
poor  deluded  white  men  had  mistaken  him  for  one  of  his  impertinent 
subjects,  and  suffered  him  to  be  kicked !  ay,  kicked  1  and  that  too  in  the 
presence  of  his  coiirders.  There  was  a  '  jolly  go '  at  the  first  setting  off; 
an  error  in  diplomacy  that  we  never  could  hope  to  rectify ;  and  as  we 
had  discovered  our  mistake  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  help  it,  the  King 
had  gone  off  with  the  remains  of  his  dignity,  and  the  insult  probably 
rankhng  in  his  breast ;  and,  worse  still,  we  discovered  as  soon  as  we  left 
the  beach  that  our  treatment  of  their  sovereign  had  also  been  resented 
by  his  subjects,  who,  from  at  first  being  vociferous  in  their  offers  of  ser- 
vice, would  now  neither  show  us  the  way  nor  hold  any  communication 
whatever  with  us.  We  were  in  a  decided  quandary,  and  lay  on  our 
oars  for  a  time  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  which  was  at  last  brought  to 
a  close  and  decided  by  *  old  Joe  W.,'  who  declared  that,  as  we  were  well 
armed  with  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  carbines,  we  had  pot  much  to  fear,  and 
that  we  had  better  push  on  and  attain  the  object  of  our  expedition,  by  a 
vi»t  to  the  town  at  all  hazards. 

The  order  was  g^ven  to  *  let  fall '  and  *  give  way ; '  and  after  having 
proceeded  some  tlu'ee  or  four  miles  up  the  branch,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  a  couple  of  natives  coming  down  in  a  canoe,  who,  for  a 
small  consideration,  not  knowing  how  their  king  had  been  treated,  offered 
to  show  us  the  way  to  the  royal  residence.  A  mile  farther  on,  we  turned 
the  boat's  head  by  their  direction  into  a  smaller  branch  of  the  stream 
we  had  been  in,  and  after  proceeding  some  distance  up  this,  turned  again 
to  the  right,  into  another  still  smaller;  again,  at  a  little  distance,  we  left 
this  for  one  still  smaller,  and  finally,  turning  always  to  the  right,  we  ran 
^e  boat  into  a  little  creek,  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  room  for  the 
oais  between  the  thick  masses  of  tangled  mangrove  that  covered  the 
banks  to  the  water's  edge ;  and,  shoaling  the  water,  the  boat  took  the 
mud,  and  the  Kroomen  jumped  out  and  carried  us  on  their  backs  to  the 
shore.  .  There  we  emerged  fix)m  the  trees,  which,  although  small,  stood  so 
close  together  that  a  man  could  not  pass  between  any  two  of  them,  save 
by  the  path  which  led  to  the  creek,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful 
open  country,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  under 
rude  but  successful  cultivation.  Immediately  in  ftont  of  us  stood  the 
town  we  were  in  search  o^  very  prettily  laid  out,  and  containing  a  largo 
number  of  those  queer  little  African  houses,  made  of  cane  and  palm- 
leaf^  resembling  much  more  the  '  baby-houses '  that  are  sold  in  the  toy- 
shops, than  the  habitations  of  full-grown  men.  There,  to  our  sur- 
prise, we  met  some  natives  whom  we  had  seen  at  the  house  down  the 
river,  and  who,  having  come  by  a  shorter  route,  had  arrived  before  us. 
They  were  very  uncivil,  and  would  scarcely  answer  our  questions ;  but  for 
this  we  cared  but  little,  as  we  had  attained  the  object  of  our  visit ;  we 
found  it  necessary,  however,  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  movements,  and  our 
arms  ready  for  instant  use,  as  there  was  no  saying  how  soon  they  nught 
be  called  into  requisition. 
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Afier  looking  about  the  town  —  but  without  being  a^ed  into  any  of 
the  houMB — and  observing  that  the  nativeB  appeared  to  understand  cul- 
tivation better,  and  to  be  more  industrious  than  many  of  the  tribes  we 
had  seen,  it  was  proposed  to  visit  the  King's  house,  which  stood  on  a 
little  eminence  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  with  the  intention  of  endeavoring 
to  conciliate  him  toward  us  for  the  treatment  he  had  received,  uninten- 
tional  as  it  was  on  our  part;  and  with  an  order  to  the  Krooboys  to  ke^ 
a  bright  look-out  on  the  boat,  off  we  started  on  the  road  to  the  King's 
house.  We  had  proceeded  perhi^  half  the  distance,  when  we  came  to 
a  place  where  another  path  from  the  river's  side  crossed  our  road,  and,  to 
our  discomfiture,  who  snould  we  see  coming  up  but  our  quondam  kicked 
and  crest-Men  friend,  now  once  more  invested  with  tne  royal  robes^ 
and  walking  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  was  again  himself,  and 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Had  he  given  us  the  least  sign  <^  encour- 
agement, we  should  have  relieved  our  awe-stricken  hearts  with  a  moat 
ample  apdogy,  and  probably  a  handful  of  tobacco ;  but,  frowning  only  as 
a  kmg  can  mwn,  he  swept  by  on  his  way  home,  without  deigning  us  the 
least  notice.  After  such  a  rebuff^  it  would  have  been  labor  lost  to  pro- 
ceed any  &rther,  so,  after  a  short  consultation,  we  turned  about  and  re- 
traced our  stem  toward  the  boat,  around  which  on  our  arrival  we  found 
a  large  crowd  of  natives  collected,  but  they  offered  no  impediment  to 
our  free  passage,  contenting  themselves  with  sulky  looks  and  threatening 
gestures.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  attempted  some  act  d 
open  hostility  or  robbery,  had  they  not  seen  that  we  were  well  armed, 
and  prepared  for  any  such  demonstration ;  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
should  not  have  had  the  smallest  chance  of  escape,  had  they  known  their 
strei^^  and  exerted  it ;  for  I  suppose  there  were  at  least  four  hundred  ct 
them,  big,  strapping  fellows,  against  whom  six  white  men  could  have  done 
but  little  in  a  ciub'%ht  These  natives,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  natives 
along  the  coast,  understand  fire-arms  passably  well,  and  are  in  the  daily 
use  of  them  in  their  hunts  and  wars ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a 
musket  in  the  hands  of  a  white  man  is  to  them  an  object  of  the  great- 
est terror  and  alarm,  and  almost  as  much  a  novelty  as  when  first  brought 
among  them.  This  arises  from  their  great  inferiority  in  the  use  of  a 
gun,  which  they  see  and  feel ;  and  so  far  is  it  acknowledged,  that  when 
two  tribes  are  going  to  war  with  each  other,  if  one  of  them  can  obtain 
the  services  of  one  of  the  white  slavers  or  traders  with  a  gun,  and  it  be- 
comes known  to  the  other,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  victory  without  bloodshed 
on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  white  ally,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  made  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

There  is  very  litde  difference  in  the  manner  of  dressing  among  the 
Oongoes,  compared  with  the  natives  ci  other  tribes,  and  they  have  many 
of  me  same  customs  and  traditions,  but  their  faith  in  ^ehartnt^  and 
7»et9Aef' exceeds  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in  a  barbarous  nation:  they 
even  mutilate  their  bodies  and  limbs,  sometimes  in  a  shocking  manner, 
to  render  themselves /etttA.  Some  of  them  I  saw  who  had  parted  with 
one,  two,  and  three  fingers ;  others  had  sacrificed  a  toe  or  two,  and  neariy 
all  of  them  had  lost  several  teeth,  besides  having  Uie  others  filed  like  a 
saw,  and  had  painted  and  tattooed  their  faces  and  bodies  in  a  most  firi^t- 
ful  manner.    Singular  exception  to  the  other  tribes  on  this  part  ct  the 
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coast,  no  traces  now  appear  to  exist  among  the  Ck>ngoes  of  the  CaihoBo 
religion,  whidi  was  forced  upon  them  when  the  Portuguese  first  discor- 
erod  this  river,  and  made  most  strenuous  efforts  through  the  Jesuits  to 
convert  the  natives.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  £eu^  that  there 
were  at  one  time  resident  Portuguese  priests  and  missionaries  on  the  river 
and  in  the  adjacent  country,  who,  it  is  said,  persuaded  seventy  kings  and 
queens,  with  Uieir  tribes,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  Since  then,  the  Europeans  who  have  visited  the  Congo 
for  trading  purposes  have  themselves  been  Catholics,  either  PortugucM 
or  Spaniards,  who,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  would  wish  to  see  their 
religion  strengthened  and  widely  disseminated  among  a  people  with 
whom  they  were  brought  into  such  close  connection  in  their  trading 
operations ;  but,  as  I  have  remarked,  not  a  vestige  of  Roman  Catholicity 
or  any  other  religion  now  exists  among  them ;  and,  from  the  great  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  and  gross  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
natives,  it  wiU,  I  fear,  be  many  lon^  years  before  the  light  of  the  gospel 
will  be  shed  upon  this  part  of  benighted  Africa.  The  slave-stations  on 
the  Congo  are  some  distance  farther  up  the  river,  and  in  their  viciniir 
are  a  number  of  trading-£sctories,  all  owned  by  Portuguese  and  Brazil- 
ians, who  monopolize  uie  trade,  both  in  slaves  and  articles  of  African 
produce,  such  as  camwood,  gums,  elephants'  teeth,  palm-oil,  etc.  The 
natives  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  are  simibur  in  appearance  and  habits  to  those  we  saw  at  this  town ; 
and  now  that  it  appears  to  be  a  settled  point  that  the  Congo  river  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  '  mighty  and  mysterious  Niger,'  about  which 
there  has  been  such  a  useless  waste  of  lives  and  money  in  times  gone  by, 
for  new  information  in  relation  to  this  river,  if  indeed  any  is  ever  obtained, 
we  shall  be  indebted  solely  to  the  slave-merchant  or  trader,  who,  for  the 
lust  of  gold,  has  the  courage  to  brave  the  deadly  climate  in  hb  fiictoiy. 
At  day-Tight,  on  the  tenth  of  November,  we  got  under-weigh  and  left  the 
Congo.  The  breeze  was  veiy  li^t,  but  the  strong  current  swept  us  down 
the  river  and  into  the  open  sea,  as  quickly  as  if  we  had  been  scuddin^r 
before  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  taking  a  fine  wind  outside,  we  had  a  quick 
run  up  to  Cabenda,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
early  in  the  afternoon,  finding  nothing  in  the  harbor  but  two  French 
brigs-of-war. 

Cabenda  is  another  noted  slave  and  trading«tation ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese factors,  who  monopolize  all  the  business,  and  own  the  barracoons, 
are,  without  doubt,  to  a  man,  connected  with  and  largdy  interested  in  the 
flipping  of  slaves,  as  opportunities  occur,  either  from  this  place  or  the 
little  bays  and  streams  m  the  vicinity.  We  have  just  learned  that  an 
American  brig,*  that  we  captured  here  last  season,  and  sent  home,  on 
suspicion  that  she  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  slave-trade,  has  been  tzied 
and  cleared,  with  her  officers  and  crew,  and  that  she  is  again  on  the  coast, 
under  a  charter  from  the  same  party  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  whose  employ 
she  was  at  the  time  of  her  capture. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  receipt  of  this  news,  al- 

*  Trii  britr  was  aftorwanl  eaptural  under  BnxniaB  colon,  \>j  H.  M.^  brig  Ferret,  wlUi  bIm 
IdBdied  end  Sflif  daree  on  bona  I 
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though  sharing  somewhat  in  the  general  disappointment  at  the  loss  of 
the  prize-money.  It  is  what  I  expected  from  the  first,  and  what  must 
necessarily  be  tibie  result  of  captures  made  merely  on  mspdon  of  vessek 
being  engaged  in  the  slaYe-trade.  I  trust  also  that  this  case  will  serve  as 
a  warning  to  the  commanders  of  our  cruisers,  from  the  heavy  pecuniaiy 
responsibility  they  incur,  in  sending  suspected  vessels  to  the  United  States 
for  trial,  who  have  no  stronger  proo&  of  their  guilt  than  '  suspicuma  dr- 
eunutanees; '  unless,  indeed,  Congress  passes  a  law  which  shall  protect 
them  in  the  event  of  their  captures  not  being  condemned.  As  matten 
now  stand,  it  is  almost  an  utter  impossibility  to  condemn  a  vessel,  unless 
she  is  taken  with  the  slaves  on  board,  or  unless  it  can  be  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  she  came  upon  the  coast  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of 
slaves.  Seizing  a  vessel  because  she  has  a  cargo  on  board  which  may  or 
may  not  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been, 
hurtful ;  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  undertaking  for  any  of  our  officers 
to  engage  in.  The  decision  of  the  judge  in  the  trial  of  the  above-men- 
tioned brig  presents  the  case  in  as  open  a  light  as  possible,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  precedent ;  and  not  until  a  law  is  passed,  that  vessels  found  with 
a  water-cask  too  many  on  board,  or  with  a  cargo  composed  of  such  arti- 
cles as  farina,  calicoes,  fancy  articles,  guns,  cutlasses,  pistols,  powder,  etc^ 
(which  alone  can  be  used  for  trading  purposes  in  Africa,  money  being  of 
no  use,)  shall  be  condemned  as  carrying  contraband  goods  and  ill^al 
tenders,  will  it  be  safe  for  captains  of  cruisers  to  make  captures  on  sua* 
picion ;  and  then  they  may  seize  and  send  home  for  trial  every  vessel  that 
now  sails  under  the  American  flag  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  perfect 
impunity,  and  without  fear  of  the  result  The  injustice,  tyranny,  and 
absurdity  of  such  a  law  would  appear  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  no  sensibk 
body  of  men  would  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  enact  it  The  American  flag 
is,  without  doubt,  even  now  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  slaves 
from  the  coast ;  but  I  believe  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  vessels  carrying  this 
protection  are  commanded  by  American  masters,  or  worked  by  American 
crews. 

Let  us  look  at  the  manner  in  which,  for  the  lust  of  gain,  some  of  our 
ship-msAters — yes,  and  even  some  of  our  large  commercial  houses  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities — aid  and  abet  this  accursed  slave- 
trade,  and  disgrace  our  glorious  flag,  by  allowing  it  to  wave  as  a  protee- 
tion  over  that  greatest  of  horrors,  a  slave-ship.  It  is  the  custom  for  num- 
bers of  American  vessels  to  sail  fit>m  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  other 
ports  in  the  Brazils,  and  even  Cuba,  under  a  charter  to  go  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  carrying  an  outward  cargo  and  such  passengers  as  the  char- 
terers may  see  fit  to  put  on  board,  and  to  return  to  the  port  they  sailed 
from,  with  the  cargo  which  may  be  given  them  by  the  agents  of  the  char- 
terers in  Africa.  They  will  make  perhaps  one  or  two  trips  to  the  coast, 
and  return  each  time  with  a  cargo  of  African  produce,  such  as  camwood, 
gums,  ivory,  etc.,  and  soon  become  pretty  well  known  to  the  armed 
cruisers  of  the  various  squadrons,  who  look  upon  them  as  honest  and  legal 
traders,  and  cease  to  watch  them  as  closely  as  they  would  a  vessel  that 
had  come  upon  the  coast  for  the  first  time.  By-and-by  one  of  these  ves- 
sels comes  out  again.  The  agents  of  the  charterers  find  that  the  coast  is 
clear,  and  that  a  good  opportunity  is  ofiered  to  ship  slaves  to  their  housei 
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on  the  other  aide  of  the  water.  They  make  an  offer  to  the  captain  (some- 
times a  very  hiige  one)  to  buy  his  vessel.  He  accepts  it,  receives  his  pay, 
agns  the  receipts,  and,  delivering  the  vessel  up  to  the  new  owners,  goes 
QQ  shore  with  his  officers  and  crew,  or  such  part  of  them  as  do  not  wiidi 
to  remain  on  board,  and  he  is  dear  of  her.  The  slaves  are  hurried  on 
board  the  vessel,  she  is  given  into  the  charge  of  a  Brazilian  master  and 
crew,  who  are  generally  the  passengers  she  has  just  brought  over  on  her 
outward  voyage,  and,  with  the  '  Stars  and  Stripes '  still  floating  at  the 
peak,  she  leaves  the  coast  in  safety. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  American  captain  is  not  a  party 
to  this  infamous  business,  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  he  w^uld  be  a  fool 
not  to  know  the  uses  to  which  the  vessel  will  be  put  when  she  leaves  his 
hands.  But  how  is  the  law  to  reach  and  punish  him  ?  A  man  can  sell 
his  property  when  and  where  he  likes,*  and  cannot  be  made  to  criminate 
himself,  by  confessing  that  he  knew  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  an  ille- 
gal trs^c.  It  would  be,  also,  a  very  tyrannous  act,  to  pass  a  law  that 
no  master  should  sell  his  vessel  on  the  coast  of  AMca ;  for  cases  might 
arise  where  there  would  be  no  probability  of  her  being  used  in  the  slave- 
trade,  of  opportunities  to  sell  one's  ship  or  vessel  to  great  advantage,  which 
would  be  prevented  by  such  a  law ;  tliereby  preventing  an  own^s  acting 
according  to  his  interest,  and  striking  a  blow  at  commerce. 

I  would  surest,  in  order  to  chec^  as  far  as  possible,  this  gross  abuse, 
the  establishment  by  our  Government  of  several  commercial  agencies  along 
the  coast,  and  particularly  on  those  parts  where  the  slave-trade  chiefly 
exists,  before  whom  it  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  every  ship-master, 
who  wishes  to  sell  his  vessel,  to  appear,  showing  cause  for  the  sale,  and 
to  whom  and  for  what  purposes  tne  vessel  is  to  be  sold ;  the  master  to 
receive  from  such  agent  an  official  permission  for  the  sale,  and,  in  return, 
to  deliver  up  all  the  ship's  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  sale,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  State-Department  at  Washington,  as  soon  as  the 
vessd  leaves  his  hands. 

Such  a  law  would  prove  a  very  salutary  check  upon  a  ship-master,  and 
be  pretty  sure  to  prevent  his  making  a  sale  of  his  ship  to  any  one  whom 
he  Knew  or  suspected  would  employ  her  in  an  occupation  that  he  knows 
is  considered  and  treated  as  piracy  in  the  United  States.  If,  notwith- 
standing this,  however,  he  should  still  choose  to  sell  his  vessel,  knowing 
that,  at  the  first  opportunity,  she  will  put  to  sea  with  a  human  cargo,  the 
fact  would  surely,  transpire,  and  a  stigma  be  placed  to  his  name  at  home 
and  abroad,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  raise 
his  head  above  water,  or  engage  in  any  honorable  pursuit  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Another,  but  not  so  sure  a  way,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  American  vessels  for  slaving  purposes,  would  be  to  watch  every 
vessel  from  the  time  she  arrives  on  the  coast  until  she  leaves  it ;  but  the 
utter  inability  and  unfitness  of  the  United  States  African  Squadron  to 
perform  this  service,  as  it  is  now  organized,  is  apparent,  when  it  is  known 
that  our  whole  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  has  never,  at  any  time, 
exceeded  five  vessels,  which  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to 
■appose  can  watch  an  extent  of  sea-board  of  between  three  and  four  thou* 

*  Excimiio  tn  the  State  of  Halna. 
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sand  miles.  Of  the  manner,  however,  by  which  this  work  could  be 
approximately  well  done,  by  a  reor^nization  of  the  African  Squadron 
on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  which  should  not  cost  the  GoTermnent  one 
cent  more  than  they  now  expend  on  the  present  worthless  force,  I  shall 
hereafter  oflfer  my  views  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  yearly  expenditure  of,  perhaps,  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  an  accursed  traffic,  may  be  turned  to  some  really 
usenil  account  in  the  same  direction. 


M  B  M  0  R  T . 

Tbb  up-hill  path  of  human  life, 
Strown  AS  it  is  with  cares  and  grie( 
Affords^  to  retrospective  glance, 
A  thousand  joys  as  we  advance. 
Sorrows  that  many  a  tear-drop  drew, 
Seem  blessings  in  the  distant  view ; 
And  pleased  we  see  them,  as  they  fade, 
Settled  and  softened  into  shade ; 
As  setting  sun  on  mountain  sides 
Lights  up  the  trees^  the  bushes  hides. 

The  downward-looking,  these  alone 

See  every  briar,  every  stone ; 

At  each  advancing  step  complain 

How  hard  their  lot  is,  *full  of  pain:' 

Their  eyes  are  ever  on  the  ground ; 

They  never  look  above,  around. 

Nor  think  'who  sends  to  them  the  breeze^ 

Who  rears  for  shade  the  statelv  trees. 

Who  warms  their  blood,  who  lends  them  breath, 

Whose  voice  it  is  they  murmur  with : 

A  foe  to  these,  both  stern  and  sly, 

Is  gloomy,  sullen  Memory  I 

When  steps  grow  shorty  and  nerves  relax, 

Senilit/s  perpetual  tax, 

Shall  cheerful  Mehort,  bright-eyed  boy, 

Forgetting  pain  and  feeling  jov, 

Witn  laughing  face  and  light  foot  come. 

And  tell  me  of  my  early  home. 

Where  dawned  my  first  youn^  hopes  and  fear^ 

Remembrances  of  sixty  years! 

That  old  house,  with  piazza  new, 

The  orchard,  where  the  peaches  grew ; 

The  well,  all  mossy,  dark,  and  deep^ 

Hie  old  oak  bucket,  pole,  and  sweep ; 

The  pear-tree,  by  a  father  planted, 

The  church,  where  psalms  were  weekly  chanted ; 

The  hospitable  cider-mill, 

Where  boys  with  straws  might  drink  their  fill ; 

The  village  green,  where  great  and  smal] 

Were  each  engaged  in  playing  ball ; 
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nuit  east-field  sate,  so  seldom  still. 
Across  the  road  to  Holly's  mill ; 
What  fun  it  was — I  Ve  often  done  it — 
That  interdicted  ride  upon  it  I 
Its  first  yibrations  wide  and  stronj^ 
like  heedless  ^onth  they  swept  along; 
With  gravitation  at  a  strife — 
An  emblem  apt  of  human  life ; 
Weaker  was  each  successiye  swin^ 
like  aged  footsteps  tottering, 
Till,  by  incumbent  weight  oppreesed, 
It  settled,  trembling;  to  its  rest 

That  school-house  in  its  sober  gray; 
Its  huge  stone  chimney,  laid  in  clay ; 
The  seat  a  low,  rough,  white-oak  slab^ 
On  which  I  studied  cL^h^  ab; 
That  hour-glass^  with  slow-ebbing  sand ; 
That  ferule,  ensign  of  command ; 
That  long  and  taper,  smooth  red-willow, 
Each  mornins  cut  in  neighboring  hollow. 
Duly  set  up  mat  all  might  fear  it — 
Old'BuBBT^  birch-rod  could  n't  'peer  it' 
That  teacher,  bald,  with  shasgy  orow, 
And  shoulders  high,  and  forehead  low ; 
His  mouth,  with  corners  drooping  down, 
Gave  force  to  his  terrific  frown : 
He  was  severe  in  time  of  need — 
We  feared  and  loved  old  Master  Wkkd. 

When  came  the  last  sands  in  the  glaa^ 
The  last  long  word  to  8pelling-claa% 
DiLwoRTH  shut  up  with  careful  heed, 
And  the  last  words  of  Master  Wkkd, 
Allowing  all  to  sport  and  play 
On  afternoon  of  Saturday ; 
Then  was  the  time  to  dance  and  sing, 
And  for  forgetting  every  thing. 
Those  same  half-Saturdays,  how  dear  I 
The  brightest  week-days  of  the  year. 

On  such  a  day,  in  meadow-brook, 
My  first  trout  strumled  on  my  hook : 
A  fish  with  spots  aU  round  and  bright, 
A  pound,  by  old  King  Priam's  wei^t  I 
More  proua  was  I  than  ancient  kmght, 
Who^  conaueror  in  a  'heady  fight,' 
Hastened  nis  lady-love  to  mee^. 
And  lay  his  trophies  at  her  feet : 
By  my  achievement  higher  raised, 
A  mother  smiled,  a  father  praised  I 

And  now,  when  years  fly  fast  and  faster. 
That  same  old  school-house,  and  its  master, 
With  every  crack  and  crevice  in  it, 
Before  me  stand  this  very  minute ; 
And  all  the  pains  I  ever  took 
To  master  Dilwobth's  spelling-book 
Are  nothing  to  that  school-house  gray, 
And  its  stone  chimney,  laid  in  clay. 
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HOME, 


tvaeaiBvi)     vo     'ic.    b..'     or     tbs     'atiiiVT     soutk.' 


Winter,  with  yon,  is  a  streAm  of  delight; 

With  us  'tis  a  river  all  frozen  and  tight: 

SmfMEB,  up  here,  is  a  frolicsome  fay; 

With  jou,  't  is  a  blistering  simoom  at  play : 

Take  the  "whole  year  with  iU  summer  and  winter, 

E<ich  thinks  that  the  other  can't  match,  nor  begin  to. 

Why  do  we  differ  so  sadly,  I  prayf 

Tis  '  Home  '  that  tarns  all  the  '  bad  months '  into  Mat. 


Slttt(|[-§00it  0f  p,  Peisttr  |utrl 


■i«TontcAi    nat^oRo   or   tub  mib&cc-'.ocb  iii4aB  or  s&jfCTzmaCA  UAvaA.  SBr.Ls  osasiji.  wvtoi 

UAT     US     BKCW     m     rag     FAaOCUI4I.     OUCROU     or     BAM     ■U.AK&lKl.n,   XX     TAHXOZ. 


*  Jamais  boob  ne  goatoiu  de  parfUte  aOegreaie, 
Nos  plus  beureox  saccee,  Bont  m^les  de  tristeaie.'    Ls  Cis  :  Coxxcxn  ■. 

Many  have  been  ihe  instances  of  love,  of  partiality,  and  protection 
which  the  city  of  Venice  has  eicperienced  from  the  most  holy  Mary  ; 
among  which  is  particularly  distinguished  that  which  happened  in  the 
year  1186,  as  an  ancient  and  authentic  tradition  relates.  During  the 
pontificate  of  Nicolas  IV.,  in  the  territory  of  Rimini,  lived  a  simple  sh^ 
herd,  named  Rusnco,  devoted  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  having  one 
day  conducted  his  sheep  to  pasture,  while  resting  in  the  shade  of  a  wood, 
noticed  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  which  nature  had,  as  it  were  jestingly, 
roughly  expressed  a  feminine  configuration.  Thinking  that  this  might 
easily  be  made  to  represent  the  holy  image  of  Mary,  he  began  to  carve, 
and  in  a  few  days  had  brought  the  work  nearly  to  perfection,  when  sud- 
denly he  found  the  whole  spoiled ;  and  the  good  man,  not  knowing  how 
this  could  have  happened,  stood  in  grief  and  trouble,  almost  on  the  point 
of  desisting  from  the  undertaking,  when  there  suddenly  appeared  before 
him  two  youths,  who  at  once  showed  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  still 
complete  the  work  designed.  Rustico,  not  recognizing  them  at  first,  smiled 
at  their  words,  but  finally,  out  of  good-nature,  permitted  them  to  work 
upon  it,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and,  in  a  snort  time,  perfected  the 
majestic  and  much-to-be-venerated  image.  Then  he  well  knew  that  they 
could  not  be  other  than  two  angels,  sent  from  heaven,  who  at  once  en- 
joined upon  him  that  he  should  carry  the  image  to  the  bishop  of  the 
city  and  the  governor,  and  tell  them  the  will  of  the  Virgin  in  mis  ma^ 
ter,  which  was,  that  it  be  placed  in  a  boat  without  rudder,  and  Idt  to 
swim  at  the  disposition  of  Providencx.    Of  which  the  bishop  being 
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informed,  he  ordered  a  solemn  procession,  but  strode  to  evade  the  com- 
mand, being  desirous  of  retaining  the  holy  image,  and  placing  it  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  city ;  when — O  wonderful  prodigy ! — the  statue  became 
80  heavy  and  inunovable,  that  they  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  reso- 
lution taken,  and,  placing  it  in  a  little  boat,  left  it  alone  &r  out  at  sea,  on 
which,  with  a  prosperous  gale,  and  accompanied  by  many  vessels  firom 
Rimini,  filled  with  those  desirous  of  witnessing  the  result,  it  floated  to  the 
borders  of  our  lagune;  passing  which,  through  the  canial  called  Sacea 
deUa  Miserieordia,  it  bent  its  course  to  the  bank  of  the  church  of  San 
Marziale,  where  it  stopped.  Upon  which  stood  a  poor  blind  man,  with 
his  son,  who  was  dumb  firom  his  birth ;  and  the  pair  begged  alms  fix>m 
those  passing  by.  But  as  the  bark  drew  near  which  held  the  miraculous 
image,  the  tongue  of  the.  son  was  loosened,  and  he  bade  his  father  pros- 
trate himself  before  the  adorable  Mart,  from  whom  he  would  receive 
sight  At  which  miracle,  those  present  were  greatly  astonished;  and 
the  parish  priest  {il  Paroco)  being  informed  thereof,  conmiunicated  the 
news  to  Bartolommeo  Querini,  the  then  bishop,  who  ordered  them  to 
bear  the  holy  image  in  the  boat  to  the  cathedral,  which  the  Paroco  and 
several  priests  essayed  to  do,  but  were  hindered  by  a  renewal  of  the  same 
miracle  which  had  taken  place  in  Rimini.  Of  which  the  prelate  beinff 
informed,  and  the  will  of  Mart  recognized,  the  sacred  image  was  raised 
by  the  united  efforts  of  Giovanni  Dandolo,  then  Doge,  and  many  other 
noblemen,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Marziale,  to  receive  great 
honor.  Many  were  the  acclamations,  the  voices  of  jubilee,  and  the 
thanks  rendered  up  by  all  the  people  for  the  benefits  received  by  them, 
every  day  on  which  they  assembled  to  honor  the  sacred  image,  which 
dispensed  benefits  and  favors  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  ^ebrated 
throughout  Venice;  and  whoever  desired  a  blessing  of  Mart,  sought 
thb  church  to  obtain  it  And  the  high  pontiffs,  moved  by  the  extra- 
ordinary prodigies  effected  by  God,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Most  Holt 
Mart,  enrichoi  the  said  church  with  various  indulgences;  among 
which,  Clement  XIV.  granted  plenary  indulgence  in  the  year  1773, 
beginning  on  the  day  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  until  the  ninth  of  July, 
applicable  also  to  the  defunct 

Nor  would  the  partiality,  the  love,  the  beneficence  of  Mart  have  in 
any  wise  diminished  since  those  times,  had  the  eagerness  of  the  fidthful 
to  honor  her,  and  celebrate  with  obsequiousness  her  name,  been  greater 
than  it  now  is. 

The  cleigyman  of  said  church,  therefore,  desiring  to  increase  the  devo- 
tion to  that  great  Mother  of  Grace,  and  to  animate  the  faithful  to  assem- 
ble confidingly  under  her  protection  and  especial  grace,  has  desired  to 
make  generally  known  the  history  of  that  miraculous  image,  and  thus 
inspire  the  Venetian  people  to  reverence  it  Do  not  cease,  devotees  of 
BfART,  to  show  yourselves  such  to  her ;  honoring  her  with  your  devotion, 
meeting  frequently  in  her  praise,  obtaining  with  your  offerings  the  greater 
worship  of  her  altar ;  thus  exhibiting  by  your  piety  that  devotion  which 
has  so  much  distinguished  you  from  other  people. 

N.  6.  All  our  ancient  chroniclers  speak  of  the  said  image,  and  the 
celebrated  flaminio  Comer^  in  his  learned  Illustrations  of  the  Venetian 
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Churches,  narrates  its  history.  The  same  auth<v  ako  published  a  woik 
on  the  most  celebrated  images  of  Mart  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Venice^ 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  at  page  thirty-one,  and  from  which  the  preeent 
narration  is  extracted,  (Zatta,  1761.)  There  are,  also,  yet  in  our  church 
authentic  pictures  of  the  Roman  school  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  rep- 
resent the  event  as  narrated ;  and  there  is,  also,  a  picture  of  the  same 
age  of  the  Venetian  school,  which  records  its  arrival. 

As  late  as  the  year  1839,  several  persons,  moved  by  taider  devoticm 
for  the  Most  Holy  Virqin,  whose  undoubted  patronage  they  had  expe- 
rienced by  having  had  recourse  to  that  holv  image,  and  also  an  entire 
typo^phical  institute,  has,  under  the  glorious  title  of  S'a  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  selected  her  as  protectress,  having  conceived  the  desire  of  con- 
tinually seeing  her  more  nonored,  and  to  thus  increase  the  nunber  of  soxka 
who  especially  reverence  their  tender  mother. 

PRATER    TO    THE    VIHOIN    MARIA    DELLB    ORAZIE. 

•Holt  Makt,  Mother  of  Goii,  and  always  Viigin,  who,  Id  ritAting  EuaAsmi,  didat  sanctfl^  tke 
BapttBt  by  the  bksned  ihiit  of  thy  womb,  Jksvb  ;  grant  that,  despising  earthly  things,  I  mij  be 
enuled  to  chooae  thee  for  my  protectress  and  adTooate,  and  may  my  mind  be  tbna  sanotifled  by 
thy  presenoe.  I  intend  with  flnnness  to  liuthnilly  serve  thee,  and  through  thy  protection  to  Iot« 
and  honor  thee,  as  thou  dost  lore  and  honor  thy  dirine  Bon.  I  prav  thee  to  reoelTO  me  into  the 
nunber  of  thy  servants,  to  aid  me  in  aU  my  actiona  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  not  to  abaBdoo  ■• 
in  the  hour  or  my  death.   M^rttthuabel' 

I  HAD  hoped  to  finish  the  sheet  and  the  evening  with  the  above  prayer, 
but^  being  disappointed,  will  briefly  inform  you,  John  Reader,  on  the  bit 
remaining,  that  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  are  divided  into  two  factions, 
termed  Castelli  and  Nicoletti;  that  they  are  still  the  confidants  of  half 
the  love-intrigues,  and  consequently  of  nearly  all  the  rascality  of  the 
place ;  that  Venice,  instead  of  rotting  into  its  canals,  is  a  bright,  lively 
city,  doing  a  good  busmess,  with  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  ever  had ; 
that  Saint  Mark's  Place  is  infinitely  more  romantic  and  picturesque  by 
gas-light  than  during  the  day ;  and  that  in  the  city  of  the  Doges  I  saw 
fewer  pretty  women  than  in  any  other  town  in  Italy.  In  confirmation 
of  which  remark,  permit  me  to  sing  you  the  following  ditty : 

IDOHBTHABTIPnEJALDENPEALI. 

•  CoifB  OTar  the  bourne.  Bxibt,  to  ma  1 
Her  boat  liath  a  leak. 
And  abe  may  not  apeak  ; 
Oh.  asa  DARE  jioi  couJt  ot«k  to  »h»b  I  •  Jaok  BrvA^ 

Bxr-EITftftAB,  AHD  SLOPSASa! 

TBftouGH  mud  and  water,  thiek  and  ihia, 

Go  roll  a  ftilKgrown  hogshead  in« 

One,  twob  three,  for  ludc  1  rap  it: 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  tap  tlT 

He  was  glorious— down  went  he! 

Tbou  art  glorious,  that  1  see ; 

I  am  not,  but  toon  akall  bt. 

And  as  he  knocked  around  the  bungi 

They  found,  alack !  a  stare  was  sprang. 

O  Sacramento !  —  Domiks  I 

Now  who  will  sare  my  wine  and  mef 

Out  came  the  llqnor  with  a  run, 

And  drowned  the  brethren  oTery  one^ 

WbOL  floating  light  as  any  (bather. 

Went  bobbing  romid,  like  oorksi  iofelhcr. 
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*Falis  lore,  and  bart  thou  played  me  Ura^ 

In  anmmer.  among  tbe  flowen? 
I  will  repay  th«e  back  again 

In  winter,  among  the  sbowen; 
Unless  again  —  again,  my  lore^ 

Unless  you  turn  again : 
As  Tou  with  other  maidens  Tor% 

I'll  rove  with  other  men.* 

60ALTSB      WOTT, 

'At. A  eg^amrlou  ysljrnj 
BarzoLih  osamaaslab.'  Aaab   Soiro. 

*Sai  wantonUe,  see  dantonlle, 

8ae  rantonly  gaed  he. 
Be  played  a  spring  ana  danoed  •  loond 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree ; 

Is  TB  TOOUO  IKlfK  ASSAI, 

£  (s  nan  pisnx*  i  mi : 

Last  nigfate  the  queene  had  foor  Makus, 

To-nighte  she^  hare  but  three : 
There  was  Mart  Sbtouk,  Maet  Bjbatouk, 

Maris  Car-hichakl  and  m«. 
And  three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  men, 
•  And  three  merry  men  were  we.' 

*  In  U  tpmravi 
Vons  la  Toyez-Tous  I'entendez, 

y  ouB  Tous  croyes  bien  avee  elle ; 
Mais  pas  de  tout — parceque  tout  &  coup, 

Ella  TOUS  fldt  la  rebelled —Cs»t  ma  Ntvx. 

Deuce  take  that  Swine  with  his  New  Organ  !  You  comprehend,  do 
jou  t  In  France  they  call  them  Orguee  de  Barbane,  from  the  barbap- 
oos  manner  in  which  they  torment  gentlemen  trying  to  write.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  {^Allans,  en/ans  de  la  Pairie  /')  things  will  turn  out  in  this 
chapter,  probably,  better  than  I  expected. 

*Tin  LoRn  be  prsiaedl 
I  'm  much  amazed 

To  see  how  things  haTe  mended ; 
Bhort-cakes  and  tea 
Por  supper  you  Tl  see, 

Where  froth  and  gas  was  lateoded.* 

How  one  train  of  thought  alternates  with  another  I 

One  evening,  after  a  glorious  pic-nic  to  the  Armenian  Convent,  and  a 
glance  at  the  old  monk  who  had  been  B3rron's  preceptor  in  oriental 
tongues,  the  gondolas  of  our  party  were  gliding  silently  amon^  the  ca- 
nals, and  past  the  churches  and  palaces  of  the  city.  And,  as  the  mooA 
shone,  the  oars  plashed,  the  water  surged,  while  cloudlets  went  floating  by 
in  the  blue  heavens,  we  were  all  very  happy  and  sentimental.  The  Wolfhad 
just  narrated  his  favorite  and  terrific  Venetian  legend  of  Professor  Norden- 
holm  and  the  enchanted  elephant  Young  C.  was  giving  Miss  Coralie  a 
brief  abstract  of  Schiller's  Ghost-seer,  while  the  Russian  gentleman  and  his 
coutine  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  rapidly  and  earnestly,  in  their  native 
tongue ;  the  subject  of  their  communications  being,  undoubtedly,  either 
that  of  early  scenes  of  love,  niffht,  and  beauty  in  weir  own  distant  land, 
or  the  last  card-party  at  Marcnesa  C.'s.  At  last,  pretty  Miss  L.,  fairly 
melting  vnth  romance,  let  her  small,  white  hand,  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
tnul  in  the  water,  while,  sinking  back,  she  sighed  forth  from  Moore : 

<  Or  such  a  blessed  night  as  this, 

I  often  think,  if  friends  were  near, 

How  we  should  feel  and  gaae  with  bUa 

Upon  tbe  moon-light  scenery  ben»* 
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At  this  the  fat  old  genUeman  became  evidently  deeply  affected ;  I  could 
see  a  tear  of  sentiment  steal  down  his  cheek,  as,  gazing  at  the  moon,  he 
quoted  from  Dr.  Johnson : 

*Thk  Queen  of  Night 


Bound  UB  poun  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  Menu  but  iust  to  diow 
Breaata  that  beat,  and  cbeeka  that  glow.* 


*  Vogue  la  OalereJ  whispered  C,  as  the  Chevalier  replied,  from  the  Siego 

of  Cormth  :  » ^^  midnight :  o'er  the  distant  town, 

The  cold,  round  moon  ablnea  deeply  down: 
Blue  roll  the  waten;  blue  the  akv 
Bpreada  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  U^t, 
Bo  wU(Uy,  spirituaUy  bright' 

We  are  all  moon-struck^  thought  I,  as  Mrs.  C.'s  gentle,  beautiful  voioe 
came  in  from  Leigh  Hunt,  with : 

'  Ann  the  clear  moon,  with  meek  o'erUfted  (hoe, 
Seems  come  to  look  into  the  silvering  pUce  i  * 

^Ha  !  have  we  all  taken  lodgings  in  the  Ru^  de  la  Lune  ! '  cried  Cora- 
lie,  laughing,  and  then  caroling, 

*'Au  flair  tU  ia  Lwm  I ' 

Just  then  our  gondolas  swept  past  the  house  inhabited  by  our  banker. 
Extending  his  hands,  the  Wolf  exclaimed,  with  touching  pathos,  from 

Shakspeare  :  *  How  tweet  UiemoonBghlreaU  upon  UioBaiik!* 

^Chut!^  cried  Coralie.  ^Zanetta^  cara  wta,' she  continued,  addressing 
her  beautiful  and  silent  Venetian  friend, '  can  you  not  give  us  a  song  of 
the  Lafi;unes  ? '  Without  coughing  or  apologizing,  the  Siora  took  the 
guitar  (every  pic-nic  has  a  guitar)  and  sang  with  a  sweet,  expresnve 
voice,  in  Venetian:  .AMoasixeunputeio. 

Ifa  riestu  malcaeto ; 

Un  gran  birbon  ti  xe : 
Mi  povero  grammaza, 
Tropo  mi  son  fldada: 
Etimalaflcada, 

Come  che  va  a  la  A. 

*  Ma  questoxe  un  castigo, 
Lo  redo  schieto  i  nelo, 
£que8to  xe  un  efeto, 
j)e  la  mia  cradelta ; 

'Gareme  de  sto  intrigo, 
Caro  el  mio  caro  orbeto ; 
Faro  mi  te  prometo, 
Quelo  che  u  yori.' 

As  her  voice  died  away  into  the  rustling  wavelets,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
life  had  never  before  seemed  so  bright  and  gentle — love,  music,  and 
floweiB  1 

Suddenly  two  gondolas  shot  round  the  comer,  and  from  the  one  pealed 
fortti,  with  hip-hurrah,  yells  and  cries : 

*■  G-o-ao  it  while  you  're  young, 

F-f-for  when  vou  get  old  you  oHcanH; 
Let  Scandal  hola  her  t-tongtie, 
And  bid  duU  Care  arauntl 

*  Last  night  I  was  otit  late, 

Hie  truth  I  ro>mu8t  declare ; 

This  mom'n,  I  do  n*t  know  how, 

A'  wu  up  before  the  Mayor; 
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8m  be,  *  sir,  you '?•  k«d  TOW  ABi 

And  now  you  mast  paV  fbr*tl* 
8ns  I,  'Very  well,  M&ter  Meyer, 

Bat  tlMn  yoa  know  yoa  oa^ 

Ghoros  by  the  entire  company  as  Mayor,  tn  iouo: 

*Otfht  to— f«  tt— while  yon Vb 
JF^  whea  ycr  alt  old  ye  eaa*t: 
Let  Bcendel  hold  her  toi«aa, 
And  Md  daU  Osre  eTBiutl' 

While  from  the  other  came  a  mixed  accompaniment  of  *Bow  gently  hin^ 
my  GcndoUeTf  and  the  venerable,  if  not  respectable  air  of 

*  We  wobH  so  home  tm  monliH, 
TIU  diqr-Ugbt  doth  appeerl* 

*  Tbm  IB  infamous,  perfectly  infamous,^  cried  our  fat  little  old  gentle- 
man, thus  rudely  awakened  from  his  sweet  reverie,  and  poking  out  his 
head  at  them. 

*Qot  a  dgoTy  old  fellow  f '  screamed  one  of  the  oonvirialists. 

*  Ton  deserve  to  be  hung,'  retorted  the  little  man,  in  a  great  fury.  To 
which  the  par^  in  fiill  chorus  replied  by  continuing  their  song : 

'Olb  meo  eooldiiH  go  It, 

Were  they  to  be  swimK; 
Their  looks  and  eetioiis  rihow  it: 
8o— f«  tt— while  you're  yoongl' 

*  What  are  those  animals  f '  inquired  the  Cheralier,  eyeing  the  depart- 
ing gondolas  through  his  lorgnon, 

*A  mixed  party  of  Bee&  and  Universals  from  the  two  hotels,'  re- 
plied G. 

*0f  what!' 

*0f  the  common  run  of  English  and  Yankees,  I  suppose,'  siud  I,  an- 
swering for  C. 

'  Tea,'  replied  the  Wol^  '  and  fortunately  for  the  good  name  of  the  lat- 
ter, they  are,  as  usual,  by  far  the  minority.  With  ^  the  faetneee  of  the 
Anglo-American,  he  never  succeeds  in  making  himself  as  much  of  a  fool 
as  a  rowdy  John  Bull.' 

'They  appear  to  be  very  merry,'  exclaimed  Goralie,  with  Frendi 
thoughUessness.  ^Je  n^aime  pas  moi^  la  tritteae/  And  if  I  were  a 
gentleman,  I  would  be  among  them.' 

'  If  they  were  gentlemen,  they  would  be  in  company  with  Mademoi- 
selle Coralie,'  gallantly  replied  the  Chevalier. 

*J)ieu  !  que  wme  ^tee  yentil,^  replied  the  Parisienne.  '  What  an  orna- 
ment you  are  to  the  gondola  1  is  it  necessary  to  embroider  a  smoking- 
cap,  knit  you  a  purse,  work  you  slippers,  or  paint  you  a  brigand  f 

'  I  will  accept  the  first  full  of  cigars,  the  second  of  bank-bills,  the  third 
with  your  feet  in  them,  and  have  the  fourth  painted  as  myself — stealing 
a  heart' 

'  What  a  delightful  creature  it  is  I '  replied  Coralie,  as  in  a  soliloquy ; 

'  always  merry,  playful,  innocent,  and  light-hearted.    Oh,  Monsieur,  were 

you  educated  in  the  ealons  of  Paris,  or  brought  up  in  a  nursery  with 

your  younger  sisters,  that  you  are  at  the  same  time  so  naif  and  so 

YOU  xzziz.  10 
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fuiiet  Don't  you  know  that  with  the  second  alone  jou  can  always 
obtain* — 

'What!  the  other  three f*  asked  the  Cheyalier,  as  I  thought, with 
a  faint  dash  of  eager  hope. 

'  Oh  no  I  their  equiTafents.' 

'Any  thing  equal  to  Miss  Coralie  does  not  exist,'  waa  the  reply. 
[Aside.]    '/n  evonon,  I  mean.' 

I  cannot  tear  myself  loose  from  Venice.  My  head  still  wayers  with 
its  waters.  Time  and  tide  permitting,  I  should  in  this  chapter,  after 
lying  among  the  pots  of  the  world,  have  silvered  up  a  little ;  like  a  duck, 
have  taken  unto  myself  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  flown  to  the  out- 
side-edge  of  the  Impossible.  Already  my  soul  hovered,  like  a  golden 
star,  b^ween  the  glowing  morning-land  of  the  Past  and  the  dim  ev^- 
ing-land  of  the  Future.  From  afar  rung  the  voices  of  the  rosy  Houn.  I 
waa  within  an  ace  of  the  beatified  vision : 

*Fut.LTJoatiileil,I 
Did  ride  tht^wA  the  ikr, 

Nor  envied  Eluab  hb  Mai: 
llien  my  iobI  moiintad  higher 
In  a  chaiiot  of  Are, 

And  the  moon  it  was  under  my  feetl' 

('  Can  you  look  me  in  the  face — and  say  —  the  sa-ame,  John  f  No  Z*) 
In  fact,  I  was  about,  in  a  Plotinian  ecstacy,  to  lose  myself  in  the  mystery 
of  unintelligibility,  and  what  George  Sand  calls  the  divinity  of  madness. 
(^MoorUight  hours  were  made  for  fore.')  But  fortunately,  hearing  from 
this  super-terreatTial  elevation  the  voice  of  Antonio,  the  waiter  in  the 
Trattorie  del  Capello,  humming  the  profane  ditty  of  Padre  France^oo^ 
my  soul  at  once  drew  together  like  a  collapsed  bladder,  01  come  from 
jilabama,  with  my  banjo  on  my  knee,)  folded  her  winfi:s  about  her,  and 
slode  down  to  earth  as  sheepishly  {Carlotta  Oriei  Polka)  as  if  her  mis- 
tiess  had  caught  her  coquetting  with  a  chimney-sweep.  {^ThoUy  thorn 
reign^st  in  thie  boeom.^) 


DSATH       OV       THB       OLD       TSAR. 

Com  witli  me  now,  and  see  the  grim  Old  Year ; 

His  brow  is  paleness,  and  his  features  fear; 

Gome  see  him  sicken,  linger,  wither,  pine : 

His  final  day  has  come.    The  dock  strikes  nine. 

But  hark!  the  Old  Year  speaks  I  what  doth  he  sayt 
<  Ck>me  near,  my  friends,  come  near  without  delay. 

My  race  is  short — shorter  than  Uiat  of  men — 

And  soon  I  must  d^rt:*  The  clock  strikes  ten, 
•And  what's  mj  life!  —  the  expiring  taper's  gleam: 

My  life,  this  hfe  —  oh,  short — how  short  it  seems  I 

Fm  feeble  now,  as  if  three-score  and  seven ; 

A  tottering,  trembling  form  I ' — the  dock  strikes  leven. 
'Oh  I  wipe  the  death-damps  from  my  quTering  brow  I 

And  is  this  death  that  steals  upon  me  now  t 

And  is  it  thns  for  twdye  long  months  I've  delved  t ' 

A  shriek  —  a  groan — a  sigh!    The  dock  strikes  twdve I 
1851.    Jtmk9rst  CMeg^  C^xz.i  Xbiaud  Po» 
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TO    AH   ORAKOK-TIUSK    BECSI7BD    FBOM   TEE   WEST   IKDZES    LATB   IW  AVTUICV. 

FioM  thine  Eden  of  the  sea» 

Hapless  tree  1 
Where  eternal  Summer  smiles 
On  the  green  Caribbean  ialei% 
Borne  to  this  nngeniol  clime 
In  the  scowling  autumn  time; 
Poor  forlorn  one,  be  of  cheer, 

Hope  is  here  I 

Thou  shalt  find  a  friend  in  me^ 

Outcast  tree^ 
Who  will  bear  thee  from  the  storm 
To  a  shelter  snug  and  warm; 
An  asylum  winter-proo( 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  rod, 
Or  the  sleet  oomes  down  amain 

On  the  pane. 

Few  delight^  in  sooth,  to  boast 

At  the  most^ 
Has  our  little,  plain  retreat^ 
In  its  unpretending  street; 
Save  a  bird  or  two,  a  lute^ 
Pleasant  books  and  nooks  to  sni^ 
And  three  pictures  on  the  wall  — 

These  are  all. 

Yet»  while  sadness  rules  the  jear 

Far  and  near, 
Thou  shalt  sit  beside  my  heartl^ 
And  its  music  and  its  mirth 
From  thj  memory  shall  beguile 
ETen  the  charms  of  that  dear  ide, 
Whose  enchantment  softly  gleams 

On  thy  dreamsL 

And  the  nook  assigned  to  thee^ 

It  shall  be 
Just  the  soothest)  sunniest  spot 
On  the  noon-side  of  our  cot» 
Where,  throughout  the  winter  day, 
little  prattling  ones  shall  play 
'Hid  the  leafy  shades  so  sweety 

At  thy  feet 

Therefore^  prithee,  come  with  me^ 

Hapless  tree; 
And  beneath  my  lowly  roof, 
Let  thy  greeting  be  a  proof 
That  Uie  peasant's  humble  door 
To  the  wretched  evermore 
With  as  wide  a  welcome  swings 
Jlftgwrtir,  laSL  As  a  king^sl  w  ».  » 
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Bdt  fint  a  tender  remembrance  for  those  who  wiU  not  start  with  us. 
A  sigh  and  a  tear  for  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  left  behind  bj 
the  opening  year.  A  word  to  their  memory  ere  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  on-roshing  tide  of  time,  that  will  soon  hurry  us  to  where  the  lustre 
of  their  names  and  their  deeds  will  show  like  mere  points  in  the  distance. 
Ye  sacred  Dead !  come  around  us,  and  make  this  an  hour  of  still  and 
uatA^..  ed  remembrance,  while  we  suflFer  your  images  to  rise  upon  our 
thoughts,  and  give  them  one  more  opportunity  to  vindicate  to  themselves 
a  pb^  in  our  ever-narrowing  memories !  For  the  world  will  even  move 
on  as  before.  The  stars  at  night  and  the  sun  in  the  morning  will  show 
no  sign  of  griefl  The  scenes  of  life,  to  you  expunged  and  n^ed,  will  be 
just  as  various  and  changeful ;  the  interests  of  business  and  of  pleasure 
will  be  just  as  numerous  and  as  complicated  as  when  you  were  in  their 
midst,  forming  a  mat  part  of  them  all. 

The  warblers  of  the  wood  will  pour  forth  their  melodies  with  as  much 
unreserve ;  they  will  chant  their  loud  orisons  and  their  sweet  vespen  just 
iw  '^  Audubon  were  by  to  drink  them  in  with  rare  appreciative  ears. 
They  will  spread  out  their  gaudy  plumage,  and  revel  and  display  their 
beautiful  forms  and  proportions,  as  if  his  just  vision  were  catching,  and 
his  truthful  hand  prepanng  to  repeat,  the  delicate  portraiture. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  Ocean  will  unfold  his  ample 
glories,  still  great  in  storm  or  in  c^m,  unmindful  that  the  enthusiastic 
heart  of  Colton  will  no  more  swell  with  rapture  at  the  sublime  vidasi- 
tude.  Along  the  thoroughfares  of  our  great  metropolis,  the  tide  and 
tramp  of  business  will  pass  to  and  fro  as  restlessly,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  startling  news  from  all  Quarters,  far  and  near,  of  crimes,  of  wars, 
of  discovery,  will  be  made  with  tne  same  clamor  and  importunity :  there 
will  be  the  same  ^umrKntAL  hubbub  wUd 

or  ntnmitng  •ootids  and  toIom  all  oonfUMd  :* 

but  their  loud  vehemence  will  for  ever  assault  the  ear  of  the  watchful 
and  the  kindly  Noah  in  vain. 

And  will  the  living  keep  in  kindly  remembrance  the  name  of  him  whose 
dbtinguished  labors  were  among  the  remnants  of  the  dead,  the  ingenious 
and  the  acute  craniologist,  Morton  ;  the  true  verifier,  by  examination  of 
E^ryptian  ikulls,  of  what  Egyptian  hands  have,  with  less  clearness  and 
intelligibleness,  attempted  to  record  ? 

But  ah !  him — the  first  great  example  in  the  great  cause  of  American 
literature — even  for  him  the  wide  primeval  forests  and  the  broad  prai 
ries  of  the  west  will  eive  no  token  of  mourning  I  They  will  go  on  shed- 
ding and  renewing  uieir  foliage,  and  spreading  their  ocean  of  blooms  to 
the  eye  of  the  unheeding,  worldly  spectatator ;  and  the  Indian  will  still 

Et  ms  arrow  to  his  bow-string,  unconcerned  for  him  who  first  surrounded 
I  form  and  his  movements  with  poetry,  and  who  made  his  life  a  romance 
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for  tlie  woild.  Tbere  are  thoughts  that  Btruggle  against  the  mentioii  of 
his  name. 

These,  and  manj  more  that  we  might  honorably  mention,  will  not 
start  with  us  in  the  New-Year.  The  lists  are  crowded.  The  aspirants 
are  ready,  but  their  wonted  places  are  vacant  We  cannot  wait  for  them ; 
we  need  not  long  for  them ;  we  may  not  even  grieve  too  deeply  for  them. 
Inexorable  Time  is  urging  us  onward,  and  new  and  absorbing  scenes,  and 
trials,  and  duties  are  claiming  our  attention. 

Ho !  then,  for  the  New- Year !  Afresh  start  of  the  living  in  the  open- 
ing New-Year !  A  fresh  start  in  business,  a  fresh  start  in  literature,  a 
fresh  start  in  character,  for  the  on-coming  New-Year !  Casting  from  Uie 
mind  whatever  is  most  perplexing  and  dissatisfying  to  think  of;  exclud- 
ing frt>m  memory  all  such  reminiscences  of  failures  in  the  past  as  would 
embarrass  our  free  movements  in  the  future ;  forgetting  indeed  that  we 
ever  existed  in  the  past,  to  be  guilty  of  its  mani£>ld  follies,  of  its  egre- 
gious blunders,  of  its  conscience-provoking  sins,  let  us,  one  and  all,  make 
a  fresh  start  in  the  unknown,  promising  New-Year. 

A  fresh  start  in  business.  Brood  heavily  no  more  over  the  sad  scene 
of  stranded  fortunes.  Chastise  thyself  sorely  no  more  for  those  wrong 
movements  which  thou  needest  not  and  which  thou  oughtest  not  to  have 
made.  Up,  man,  from  that  lethargy  of  sunken  hopes,  and  broken  aspi- 
rations, and  wasted  ambition  I  The  merciful  God  giveth  thee  a  New- 
Year.  Arise  and  take  a  new  hold  upon  those  means  which  again  Hi 
giveth  into  thy  hands.  Thou  darest  not  affirm,  that  the  future  will  be 
even  as  the  past  The  past  may  be  lost,  but  the  future  is  all  to  gain. 
The  past  may  be  marred  with  errors  and  misdeeds ;  the  future  is  wimout 
a  blemish.  The  past  is  man^  the  future  is  in  the  heart  of  God.  Where- 
fore thou  mayest  not  despair  of  it 

Wherefore,  too,  thou  shalt  lay  aside  that  taint  of  sordidness  that,  un- 
consciously to  thyself^  has  been  gathering  upon  thy  nature  in  past  years. 
TTiou  wouldst  have  repelled  its  approach  in  the  early  years  oi  thy  busi- 
ness with  indignation.  But  take  heed !  If  it  be  not  retarded,  it  will 
even  grow  like  a  hard  coral  reef  around  the  green  island  of  thy  heart 
Henceforth  let  a  spirit  be  manifested  in  thy  daily  life  which  shadl  show 
that  thou  hast  taken  a  fresh  start  Henceforth  let  the  weal  of  thy  city 
and  thy  land  be  comprehended  in  the  scope  of  thine  enlarged  and  enno- 
bled aims.  Henceforth  let  no  deserving  enterprise  waver  and  decline  for 
lack  of  thy  assistance. 

A  fresh  start  in  literature !  Hold  thy  pen  steadily  while  the  air  around 
thee  hums  and  vibrates  with  the  clangor  of  the  midnight  beHs :  there  is 
an  omen  in  the  soimd.  The  blows  of  that  hammer  are  strokes  of  fate. 
They  shall  ring  in  a  new  degree  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  ideas ; 
they  shall  ring  out  the  expiring  forms  and  imperfect  methods  of  the  past 
Listen  but  devoutly,  and  m  their  rich  tones  thou  shalt  catch  the  promise 
of  new  and  nobler  births  in  the  world  of  letters.  Listen  but  thought- 
fuQy,  and  in  their  dying  fall  thou  shalt  hear  the  passing  of  all  that  naa 
been  unskilfully  and  unworthily  done. 

And  in  that  cadence  let  thy  indolence,  and  indifference,  and  light- 
mindedness  for  ever  pass  away.  Let  that  prophetic  peal  arouse  thee  from 
thy  vain  dreams  and  thine  idle  fancies.    Let  it  summon  new  vigor  into 
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thy  languid  pulse.  Let  its  stirring  vibrations  repeat  themsdres  in  thj 
blood,  and  quicken  and  nerve  thee  to  hi^b  endeavors. 

And  let  thy  doubt,  and  thy  fear,  and  thj  timidity  take  flight  at  the 
cheerful  sound.  Come  forwwd  with  thine  interpretation  of  the  divine 
idea.  Say  out  boldly  what  j^  in  thee  to  say.  Take  a  fresh  start,  thou 
that  hitherto  hast  been  deterred  by  the  cold  looks  and  unappreciative 
criticisms  of  thine  elders,  or  that  hast  beheld  with  dismay  and  with  sink- 
ing of  spirits  the  rude,  jostling  crowd  through  which  thy  path  lies,  and 
over  whose  importunate  clamor  thou  must  be  heard,  if  at  all.  The  new 
Tear  is  thine  to  make  the  bold  attempt  It  is  all  open  before  thee,  with 
its  newness  and  freshness,  inviting  thee  to  things  unattempted  before. 

But  thou,  O  disconsolate  one !  that  sittest  apart ;  whose  heart  is  but 
the  urn  of  shattered  hopes  and  decaying  ambition ;  whose  thrice^mitten 
harp-strings  have  not  yielded  the  electric  tone ;  who  beholdest  the  immor- 
tal bays  descend  upon  other  brows ;  who  reckonest  how  many  are  incom- 
prehensibly in  advance  of  thee,  and  givest  up,  almost  as  is  the  giving  up 
of  the  ghost,  thy  most  intimate  and  precious  hopes  of  honorable  fame ; 
hast  thou  not  heard  a  whisper  from  the  ^eat  and  sacred  future  f  Is 
there  not  a  breath  of  its  redrganizing  wmd  about  thy  chaotic  soul! 
Knowest  thou  not  what  seeds  of  promise  it  brings  in  its  generous  bosom  ! 
This  year  may  be  thy  year  of  jubilee.  Along  thy  path  this  year,  if  thou 
wilt  receive  them,  may  be  found  those  very  fountains  of  inspiration,  un- 
sealed and  gushing,  which  hitherto  thou  hast  looked  from  side  to  side  to 
discover  in  vain.  It  may  be,  through  the  stratum  of  this  year,  runs  the 
vein  of  golden  reputation,  which  one  or  two  blows  more  will  reveal  to  thy 
strained  and  weary  vision.  Until  this  year,  thy  soul  has  struggled  with 
the  low  and  painful  conditions  of  immaturity :  a  fresh  start  may  at  once 
inaugurate  thy  vigorous  and  well-proportioned  manhood. 

O  grieved  and  dejected  one  I  forget  thy  failures,  which  are  of  the 
past ;  forget  the  humbling  tokens  of  inferiority,  which  the  past  only  can 
give,  but  to  which  the  future  will  not  be  sworn ;  forget  thy  past  inade- 
quacy in  portraying  the  formless  sublimities  that  Soat  in  thy  mind; 
utterly  foiget  thine  unsuccessful  self.  Disburden  thy  memory  of  that 
crushing  weight  of  painful  reminiscences.  Refuse  from  the  past  every 
thing  it  oflfers,  save  its  lessons  of  experience,  and  start  like  a  new  man  in 
the  new  year. 

A  fresh  start  in  character.  Shed  thy  tears  over  thy  past  offences,  and 
be  done.  Let  thy  contrition  be  deep  and  true,  but  let  it  have  an  end. 
Be  not  the  less  faithful  to  confess,  but  the  more  zealous  to  resolve.  No ! 
no !  thou  i^eedest  not  open  thy  mouth,  nor  utter  only  a  word.  I  know 
already  the  sad  tale  thou  wouldst  but  repeat  to  me:  the  resolutions 
broken,  the  opportunities  slighted,  the  hard  words  spoken ;  the  absurd, 
the  vindictive,  the  unworthy  passions  indulged ;  the  permitted  sway  and 
oppression  of  evil  habits.  An  me  1  is  it  not  a  leaf  from  the  dark  records 
of  my  own  memory  that  I  hear  thee  expounding  9  There  is  unsteadiness 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  good ;  there  is  persistence  in  cleaving  to  the  pleasures 
of  an  hour,  the  bane  of  a  life-time ;  there  are  incoherency,  and  uncertainty, 
and  slackness  in  all  movements  for  our  true  and  total  welfare ;  there  is 
sharpness,  there  is  alacrity,  there  is  dramatic  contiguiW  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  scheme  for  our  own  narrow  advantage,    for  heaven  above. 
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bow  much  have  we  puiposed  and  begun!— for  earth  bei  iath,  how  much 
more  hare  we  accompbshed,  and  in  what  grand  style  ?  Self-reproach  is, 
indeed,  the  justest  of  sentiments.  And  if  we  dwell  long  upon  that  pic- 
ture thrown  down  in  the  dark  chamber  of  our  conscience,  will  not  the 
vision  of  lonelj,  barren  wastes,  watered  with  brackish  streams  of  stalwart, 
offensiye  weeds ;  of  luxuriant,  poisonous  vines ;  of  unfinished  structures ; 
of  Delected  foundations;  of  broken  and  prostrate  columns;  dishearten 
us,  unbind  our  strength,  and  cast  us  down  to  an  impracticable  depth 
bdow  the  level  of  a  nesh  start  ? 

Let  us  have  done  with  all  this.  Let  us  forget  the  marred  and  blotted 
page  of  the  past  B^old  1  the  clean  white  pase  of  the  future  is  unfold- 
ing before  us.  In  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  the  great  book  of  time,  let 
us  forget  our  contemptible  scrawls,  and  let  us  contemplate  the  opening 
page  in  the  single  feature  of  its  imlimited  capacity  to  receive  whatever 
writing  we  mayput  upon  it  There,  upon  that  lustrous  page,  record  thy 
better  deeds.  There  enter  thy  warmer  conflict  with  the  evil  within  thee. 
There  set  down  thy  name,  to  rush  upon  the  stem  old  warders  that  keep 
the  castle-gate,  on  whose  top  the  crowned  and  radiant  victors  are  walking 
to  and  fro  in  thy  sight  There  indicate  thine  aspirations  for  ennobling 
communion  with  the  Archetype  of  all  Good.  There,  upon  that  page,  afi 
innocent  of  the  blots  and  errors  of  the  past,  write  thyself  a  Better  Man. 

Thus,  whatever  be  our  position  and  calling ;  whatever  be  our  past  dis- 
couragements ;  whatever  be  our  losses  in  business,  our  failures  in  litera- 
ture, our  shortrcomings  in  morals  and  in  religion^  let  us  embrace  the 
opening  New-Tear  with  faith  and  with  hope.  Let  our  hearts  swell  at  the 
untold  possibilities  of  good  which  it  brings  with  it  Let  us  renew  our 
existence  with  the  renewal  of  the  year.  Let  us  enter  upon  the  new  sea- 
son as  if  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives.    Let  us  take  *  a  Fresh  Start.' 


WINTER       BIRDS. 

Ts  Switzers  of  the  plumed  rftoe, 

Brave  dwellers  in  the  snowj  heights! 
Whom  savage  Winter's  frownmg  face, 

Nor  threat  of  angry  sough  alights: 
Where  earth  is  bound  in  icy  chains^ 

Ye  feast  on  freedom's  rich  repast, 
And  strangely  blend  your  festive  strains 

With  wailings  of  the  northern  blast 

Like  an^els^  to  the  waning  Year, 

Ye  chirp  through  all  his  djins  houn^ 
Hispoor  old  freezing  heart  to  cheer 

mth  music's  vivifying  powers* 
Thus  hopes  will  stay  their  autumn  flighty 

And  sing  amid  the  snows  of  age, 
To  give  the  prisoned  soul  delight, 

j^d.  all  its  severing  pangs  assuage. 
Bn^elot  DueaJbrr^  1851. 
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s  T  A  v  z  A  8  • 

'I    XVOW    THAT     KT    BBDSXICKB    LIVSTB. 

•At  ICIm  BoxAOOS*!  ntttMK  t  bare  copied th«  followliiff  ISnei,  which  ch*  hat  ecinpeced  for  jam. 
I WM  on*  daj  readinf  to  hor.  from  tho  pre£»e«  to  tho  'Lltomy  Boaalas  of  tho  lata  Wtz.z.ta  Oat> 
1<0B»  Clabx.*  aoma  of  the  oloalaf  laoidonta  of  hia  Ufa.  Vhan  I  eama  to  tha  place  where  he  repeated 
te  hia  elaiBTiiiaD  the  aantaaae  from  the  trarial-aerrlee.  '  I  know  that  my  RbbbAkba  tlTath.*  eta.  aha 
at  once  lataiTupted  me  hj  aajyiaf  t  *  I  ahall  wxlte  ■omcthiof  oa  that.*  Btthaeqaentlj,  X  thiak.  aha 
a«w  70a  ia  an  omniboa.  aad  apoke  to  70a  comathing  abont  the  matter.  X  here  copied  them  to  pleaaa 
her.  She  ia  a  happy  little  ereatetra,  aad  has  a  great  deal  of  poetic  feeliac  ahoat  her.  X  eead  it  to  yom 
j«M  aa  aha  repeated  it  te  me.    Koxa  vaoif  '  T.  D.  C  '  to  tkb  ZsiToik 


JU  A  lorelj  flower,  reyealing 
Fhignuice  to  the  dews  of  eyen, 

Timea  to  praise  eaoh  holier  feelinc^ 
lifts  each  wandering  thought  to  heAT«n: 

So^  inspired  with  faith  and  loye^ 

The  Ghrifltian  dies  to  soar  aboy& 


Time  is  ebbing:  life  is  fading 
like  the  hues  of  light  awaj; 

Words  of  fond  endearment  la^ng 
lips  that  miry  not  longer  stay : 

Know  we  thj  Rkdxbiijcb  liyes ; 

Htt  pitying  ear  thy  prayer  reeeiye^ 


Friends  are  weeping:  in  life's  morning; 

Ere  its  spring  nad  yanished  ^nite^ 
All  the  fount  of  loye  was  ffushinff : 

Must  it  lose  thy  smile  of  light  f 
Glows  with  faith  thy  death-damp  brow; 
Thy  BBwmxB  liyetn  now. 


Loye,  with  perfumed  breath  eternal, 
Round  thy  path  its  sweetness  fluiig; 

Kept  thy  young  heart  pure  and  yema^ 
Toudiea  with  ecstacy  thy  tonj^e: 

Taught  thy  harp  His  praise  to  sm^ 

Thy  Redsbmxb,  God,  and  KikoJ 


Bear  we^  then,  eaeh  earth-born  aonow, 

8inee  its  bitter  ashes  are 
light  of  faith,  eelestial  morrow, 

Gbubt  the  bright  and  momiiig-fltar. 
Thy  RsDBD«  liyes^  we  know; 
Oeass^  our  burning  tean^  to  flowl 
.  lutiMi  /•r  tk»  BlHUt  Dm,  9tk,  laSL 
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ALMACK'B     DOWK     BAST: 


Ih  my  younger  days,  I  passed  many  meny  nights  at  balls  and  parties^ 
and  hope  to  pass  many  more  before  I  die,  although  I  most  confess  al 
times  an  incipient  wrinkle  reminds  me  that  I  am  growing  too  old  for  the 
foOies  of  life.  I  should  like  rastly  to  live  my  baU-days  over  a^in.  It 
would  be  much  pleasanter  than  penmaAship  — '  this  present  wnting/  aa 
they  say  in  letters.  Where  are  the  young  ladies  that  were  so  sweet  upon 
me  in  those  days,  and  where  is  the  money  it  cost  me  to  be  '  sweet'  with  t 
Gone — all  ffonel  The  young  ladies  have  become  old  maids,  or  happy 
mothers  of  brge  fiunilies  of  small  children,  while  the  money  in  questioD 
has  taken  to  itself  wings  and  flown  away.  I  alone  am  left,  pennileM  and 
a  bachelor;  one  of  a  class  of  whom  the  poet  says : 

*  Wi  ■!•  miMrable  man. 
We  are  taopeleai  erery  omI* 

For  a  month  before  the  ball-eeason  hegsaiy  I  naade  myself  miserablT 
happy.  *  If  I  should  be  disappointed  at  last  I  If  I  should  happen  to  break 
a  leg,  or  some  trifle  of  that  sort,  what  would  become  of  me  and  the  ladies 
that  I  was  to  escortT  But  no ;  my  forebodings  were  idle.  Terpsiehora 
protected  her  votaries  for 

^Ttet  irighl  or  an  Blitbts  In  Am  y«v.» 

The  old  hack  that  carried  me  to  the  ball-room  was  glorified  by  that  ha»- 
ardous  performance.  The  gentlemen  who  took  tickets  at  the  door 
assumed  an  immense  responsibility  in  my  eyes.  The  musicians,  sui^ 
pended  in  their  box  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  like  Shakspeaie'a 
samphire-gatherer, '  half  way  down,'  never  played  so  divinely  elsewhere ; 
while  the  dancing-master  who  had  charge  of  the  floor  grew  more  than 
mortaL  I  was  wont  to  look  with  admiration  and  envy  on  his  '  pigeon- 
wings,'  and  to  go  into  perfect  ecstacies  over  his  sailor's  horn-pipe,  which 
I  tned  in  vain  to  imitate  when  called  upon  for  a  dance  by  my  niendsi  at 
the  dose  of  the  evening's  performance. 

Then  the  suppers  that  I  used  to  eat;  the  oysters  that  disappeared 
so  mansellously  from  my  loaded  plate;  the  pies  and  cakes  tnat  fol- 
lowed them,  as  the  man  in  the  play  says,  Mike  ambassadors  to  the 

*  Wb  an  toBwircanwpflmdanttlMitthgraaiBvwyininyperBOMydfciilrttog  too  In  Ibe  be* 
*9ood  aodelj*  of  the  metropoUa,  who  woaU  ntber  attend  a  dowiheait  ^AlmackV  or  »  weMam 
*Ban  al  Tkiuii'a  Huddle,'  aa  ooee  grq^bicaOy  deacribed  hj  Mn.  Kieklaiid  In  tbeae  pagea,  tbaa 
aaj  OM  of  ttw  cnnrded,  alfeeled,  IbnBal  watts  or  qaadriDfriMitlea  glTen  nigh 
Lai  na  hope  that  Ibe  good  old^taldoned  fiahlng^own  of  Mattaixrfaett  win  loi«  conTene  Ita  *yo^ 
fcik*  at  theaa  gaatal,  beerty  gatheringa;  and  tbat,iuiiike' Little  Britain,' aadepleled  by  Ibt»«, no 
MilnnaTibi  ftettona  nay  erar  ariae  to  drire  awajaimple  eqloynientfroai  the  Oap»CodTUIage»bat 

fhal  it  nay  ranaln  a  apot  wbera  iiiiaai Iiic,  bomely  mannen  are  kept  up;  *wbere  Fk«Beb  la 

naitbar  oaten,  dnmk,  nor  qtoken,' and  where  tbere  are  no  ^flratlhBiiliea.'    bs.  XviozaiiaocKma. 
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intmor ;  *  and  the  bottles  of  champagne  tliat  were  emptied  at  the  shortest 

*  I  CANMOT  bot  remember  Boch  things  were, 
That  were  moBt  d»ar  to  mel* 

But  this  is  wandering  from  my  purpose,  which  was  to  give  a  short 
description  of  a  country  oall  at  which  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of '  aasst- 
ing.'  It  took  place  at  Mattapoisett,  which  every  body  knows  is  near  Cape 
Codf  and  was  held  in  a  large  hall  of  the  village — the  only  one  in  it,  I 
believe — which  bore  the  name  oi  ^  Eaton  Hall.'  The  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  worid,  being  somewhat  Yankeeish,  called  it  ^Eating  Hall;' 
and  from  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  disappeared  there  at  supper,  it 
seemed  by  no  means  to  be  misealled :  but  of  that  andn.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  which  was  eight  p.  m^  I  sought  the  premises  with  attend- 
ant ladies,  and  after  crowding  and  jamming  our  way  through  some  twenty 
gentlemen  of  various  ages,  who  were  sm<^ng  cigars  of  various  brands, 
but  chiefly  the  ^  long-nines '  that  are  so  immortal  m  history,  and  groping 
up  the  winding  staiiM^ase,  to  thread  which  in  safety  one  would  need  the 
due  that  led  to  fair  Rosamond's  bower,  we  at  last  found  ourselves  in  the 
assembly-rooms.  There  was  a  small  recess  on  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
about  the  size  of  one  of  Silas  Wood's  patent  bed-rooms  in  Cherry-street ; 
and  this  was  the  ^  ladies'  dressing-room.'  Why  these  places  are  called 
*  dressing-rooms '  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover :  certainly  no  lady 
was  ever  guilty  of  dressing  in  one<  The  door  was  open,  and  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  bonnets,  shawls,  and  other  articles  of  female  wearing- 
apparel  were  visible  on  chairs,  shelves,  and  pegs ;  and  one  or  two  young 
ladies  who  had  just  come  in  were  busied  in  arranging  each  other's  dresses : 
for  there  was  no  looking-glass  there  at  which  they  might  *  fix '  them- 
selves ;  and  some  eight  or  ten  small  boys,  who  smelt  of  bread-and-butter, 
were  gathered  near,  and  were  looking  on  with  admiration,  filled  no  doubt 
with  insane  ideas  of  what  they  would  do  when  they  were  large  enough 
to  go  to  balls  with  their  sweet-hearts.  Beyond  the  dressing-room  was 
the  ball-room  itself,  which  might  have  measured  fifty  feet  in  length  by 
thirty  in  breadth.  The  floor,  which  was  of  knotted  pine,  had  not  been 
visited  by  a  broom  for  some  time,  and  had  seemingly  cut  for  ever — if 
indeed  it  ever  knew,  what  it  stood  sadly  in  need  of — soap  and  water. 
There  was  a  row  of  windows  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  most  of  which — as 
the  night  was  somewhat  warm,  and  promised  soon  to  become  warmer  to 
all  those  who  danced — were  half  way  down.  The  room  was  lighted,  or 
rather  darkened,  by  four  or  five  oil-lamps,  with  tin  shades ;  such  as  were 
common  before  camphene,  and  other  infernal  burning-fluids,  had  come 
into  frishion.  These  lamps  were  the  only  ^dampers'  of  the  evening. 
They  would  n't  bum  at  any  price.  It  was  in  vain  to  coax  them  wiSi 
fresh  draughts  of  sperm  oil,  and  to  punish  them  by  frequent  trimming, 
and  the  ti^tening  of  sundry  screws.  It  *  could  n't  be  did.'  They  toouU  ut 
bum,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter : 

*  From  those  fauaps 

No  light,  but  rather  darkneM  vlalble, 
Served  only  to  discover  aff^ts  of  wo.' 

Seeing  how  matters  were  likely  to  go,  our  ladies  sent  home  for  thdr 
astral-lamps ;  but  even  they  made  but  little  difiference  when  they  arrived. 
The  room  was  fated  to  be  dark 
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Under  the  windows,  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  stood  a  couple  of  long 
benches,  like  the  back  pews  in  a  country  church,  and  upon  these  sat  the 
joung  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  viUage ;  the  gentlemen  on  one  side 
and  Uie  ladies  on  the  other.  Why  they  sat  apart  was  one  of  my  first 
questions,  but  one  which  nobody  present  seemed  qualified  to  answefp 
*  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Tyrol,'  and  every  body  followed  it.  As  the 
ladies  always  claim  the  precedence  over  ^  the  lords  of  creation,'  I  shall 
proceed  to  notice  them  hrst,  though  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do 
their  manifold  virtues  justice.  I  may  have  seen  one  or  two  a  little  pret- 
tier in  my  time ;  but  I  have  lived  long  and  travelled  far,  and  may  have 
seen  one  or  two  more  £Ashionably  dre^ed,  but  certain  I  am  that  1  never 
saw  any  in  a  state  of  more  deplorable  good  health.  Save  one  little  lady 
of  twelve,  their  eyes  were  as  bright  as  dew-drops,  and  their  cheeks  as  red 
as  roses ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  plump  arms,  fair  necks,  and  full-rounded 
bosoms.  If  variety  is,  as  it  has  often  been  called,  ^  the  spice  of  life,'  their 
dresses  were  *  spicy '  enough ;  for  certainly  a  greater  variety  was  never 
beheld.  Three  or  four  were  dressed  in  white,  and  showed  among  the 
rest  like  lilies  growing  in  a  bed  of  miscellaneous  flowers ;  but  the  greater 
part  displayed  a  strong  partiality  for  colors,  and  those  of  the  strongest 
kind.  Silks  and  satins  were  not  much  worn ;  for  Mattapoisett,  though 
somewhat  remarkable  in  its  way,  is  not  remarkable,  I  should  say,  for  a 
superfluity  of  money ;  but  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  calicoes  and 
ginghams  were  in  great  demand,  and  both  were  of  the  newest  and  largest 
patterns.  So  large  were  the  figures  on  one  or  two  dresses,  that  theur 
wearers  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  clad  in  cheap  carpets.  Green,  red, 
and  blue,  and  a  dusky  yellow  on  a  dark  ground,  were  the  favorite  colors ; 
and  so  much  were  they  in  vogue,  that  their  wearers,  with  a  little  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  might  have  been  taken  for  the  tutelary  spirits  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world,  wrapped  in  their  respective  fiags.  Fans,  of  all 
sorts  and  si^es,  were  in  constant  use,  from  nine-penny  palm-lea&  to  two- 
shilling  paper-spreads.  There  was  some  talk  of  one  lady  being  seen  with 
one  made  of  rice-paper,  with  a  Chinese  princess  painted  on  it ;  but  as 
this  immediately  disappeared,  there  was  some  doubt  about  it  At  any 
rate,  such  profuse  extravagance  in  this  line  was  rarely  known  there. 
Jewels,  bracelets,  and  head-dresses,  however,  were  quite  common :  and 
the  jewels  were  always  large  and  brilliant,  and  the  bracelets  generally 
held  lockets  which  were  supposed  to  contain  a  tress  of  somebody's  hair. 
Several  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  *  of  last  year's 
growth,'  which  wauM  drop  from  their  green- wire  stalks;  and  one  lady 
created  a  sensation  by  wearing  a  string  of  imitation-of-pearl  beads ;  but, 
fbr  the  most  part^  their  hair  was  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  was,  ^  when 
tmadomed,  adorned  the  most'  It  fell  down  the  shoulders  of  some  in 
natural  ringlets,  and  in  others  it  whispered  of  papers  over-night,  and  pipe- 
stems  in  ue  morning.  Some  wore  it  plastered  down  smoothly  and 
atraightly,  in  the  most  approved  '  soap-lock '  styles,  and  there  was  a  strong 
inamuation  of  soap  about  it ;  while  others  again  turned  out  its  borders 
into  scientific  scollops,  which  sloped  away  from  their  foreheads  to  their 
ears^  like  the  under-side  of  small  stair-cases :  and  thus  and  there  they  all 
sat,  as  still  as  mice,  waiting  for  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  b^;in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  evening. 
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And  the  gentlemen  too  were  in  *  full  dress ;'  and  their  styles  were  as 
Tarious  as  those  of  the  ladies,  and  they  themselves  were  as  motionless  and 
as  mute.  One  or  two,  who  had  evidently  traveled  as  far  as  New-Bedford, 
the  nearest  city,  in  the  course  of  their  checkered  existences,  were  quite 
&shionably  draped ;  as  much  so,  no  doubt,  as  their  means  would  allow : 
namely,  in  white  neck-cloths,  white  vests,  and  what  were  <mce  white  kids : 
but  the  larger  number  dressed,  as  best  they  could,  in  long  coats  and  short 
coati ;  in  (h-ess-coats  and  frock-coats ;  in  jackets  and  blouses,  and  certain 
non-descripts  that  no  respectable  tailor  would  own :  but  all  wore  brass 
buttons,  which  had  evidently  been  polished  up  for  the  occasion.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  in  a  kind  of  pulpit  or  rostrum,  sat  the  band,  who 
had  been  engaged  at '  an  enormous  expense,'  as  Bamum  says,  from  the 
ndghboring  city  of  New-Bedford,  where  they  have  the  honor  of  playing 
frequently 'm  the  summer,  and  occasionally  at  other  times.  They  'were 
but  three,  a  little  band,'  but  they  felt  the  responsibility  that  rested  upon 
them,  and  played  for  a  dozen  at  least  The  gentleman  who  led  them 
played  upon  the  violin,  frt)m  which  he  drew  the  strangest  of  all  imagin- 
sble  sounds,  most  of  which  resembled  the  filing  of  saws, 

*  WHh  octareB  of  a  myBtic  depUi  hmI  hdght;' 

and  he  sawed  his  long  bow  upon  the  strings,  as  if  he  had  made  a  bet  to 
cut  them  through  in  less  than  no  time,  and  felt  bound  to  do  it  His  next 
neighbor  exercised  his  lungs  on  a  kind  of  serpentine  instrument,  that 
grinned  horribly  with  its  ponderous  jaws,  and  screamed  the  while  like  an 
enraged  steam-engine ;  and  the  third  and  last  of  the  trio  did  his  best 
on  his  fimnel-mouSied  brass  horn,  blowing  until  his  cheeks  seemed  ready 
to  burst,  and  his  eyes  protruded  from  their  sockets  like  those  of  a  boiled 
lobster. 

After  the  '  orchestra'  (for  so,  out  of  compliment  to  their  profession,  we 
will  call  the  '  musicianers ')  had  played  a  '  voluntaiy,'  there  was  in  the 
hall  silence  for  some  minutes,  for  none  of  the  gentlemen  had  the  courage 
to  make  the  first  move  toward  opening  the  bau,  which  all  were  d3dng  to 
begin.  The  ladies  looked  at  them  *  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  and 
sat  in  silence.  Of  course  they  were  not  expected  to  come  over  and  collar 
them,  and  request  them  to  do  their  duty :  that  is  never  demanded  of 
the  softer  sex ;  if  it  had  been,  some  of  those  present  would  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Eveiy  now  and  then  the  gentlemen  blushed  up  to 
the  roots  of  thdr  hair,  giggled  at  their  own  want  of  assurance,  and  stared 
at  the  brass  horn,  called  by  courtesy  a  '  bugle,'  as  if  they  longed  to  have  its 
composition  in  their  faces.  One  or  two,  more  venturesome  than  the  res^ 
tried  to  rise  and  be  bold,  but  couldn't  *  screw  thdr  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing-place.'  Failing  in  this,  they  tried  to  encourage  their  di£Sdent  com- 
panions, and  endeavored  to  pusn  them  out  upon  the  floor,  but  this  was 
ukewise  a  failure. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  some  time,  until  at  last  a  short,  thick-set  little 
man,  with  a  red  scarf  tied  around  his  waist,  like  that  of  a  militia  officer 
on  parade,  arose  and  went  over  to  the  ladies  and  selected  his  partner, 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  lady  with  the  pearl  beads  in  her  hair ;  a  long, 
lean,  lanky,  sinister  gentleman,  whose  eyes  were  defended  by  a  pair  of 
shield-like  green  goggles,  did  the  same ;  and  by  degrees  the  others  fol- 
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Ipwed  thdr  example,  until  there  were  enough  on  the  floor  to  foim  a  couple 
of  quadrilles,  or  *  cowtillions,*  as  they  called  them,  and  the  dancing  began 
in  good  eameet 

^  To  those  in  populous  cities  pent,'  dancing  is  onl^r  an  amusement ;  but 
these  simple  country-people,  livine  uncontaminated  m  the  heart  of  naturci 
looked  upon  it  in  the  fight  of  business,  and  went  into  it  accordingly. 
Not  a  figure,  not  a  step,  not  even  the  fragment  of  a  step,  did  they  onut 
If  it  was  worth  doing  at  all,  they  thought,  it  was  worth  doing  well ;  and 
they  did  it  as  well  as  they  could,  faithfully  following  the  directions  of  the 
leader  of  the  band,  whose  voice  was  heard  above  the  music,  shouting  at 
intervals :  '  Ladies  forward  1  *  *  Gentlemen  forward  I '  *  Partnen  cross ! ' 
etc,  etc    He  was  a  rousmg  fellow,  that  leader : 

*  Vkne  M  ton  ftirlea,  terrible  M  hflO  ;* 

bat  he  understood  his  own  business  to  a  hair ;  and  if  any  mistake  occur- 
red, he  made  them  all  eo  back  and  begin  again ;  by  nequently  doing 
which,  the  first  cotillon  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  whi<£ 
time  its  subjects  were  pretty  nearly  used  up  for  that  occasion ;  the  gen* 
tlemen  polished  their  led  faces  with  redder  bandanas,  and  sought  seats 
in  the  draughts  of  the  open  windows,  and  the  ladies  fluttered  their  fims  like 
an  old  maid  in  a  genteel  comedy. 

*'  The  next  thing  on  the  peppeigram,*  to  quote  the  saying  of  the  illua- 
tiious  Christy,  was  the  '  Schottische,'  danced  by  one  of  our  ladies  and  a 
blushing  young  man,  who  was  said  to  be  a  returned  Califomian,  with 
lots  of  gold.  For  fear  of  consequences,  I  shall  not  describe  either  of  them, 
brther  than  to  say  that  the  lady  was  dressed  in  black  silk,  wore  gold 
spectacles^  and  danced  divinely.  But,  now  we  have  mentioned  spectar 
des,  a  word  touching  our  friend  in  the  men  goggles,  whom  1  pro- 
fimely  christened  *  Lanky  Wobbles.'  Whue  the  second  set  was  being 
made  up,  he  introduced  himself  to  one  other  lady,  and  asked  her  to  m 
his  partner.  She  excused  herself,  on  the  plea  of  weariness,  the  reality  ot 
which  he  seemed  to  doubt,  for  he  departed  in  high  dudgeon;  but  an  idea 
happening  to  strike  him  as  he  was  going,  he  turned  round  and  said : 
'  Wal,  ef  you're  sick^  and  don't  want  tew  dance,  wal  and  good ;  but  ef 
you  git  up  with  any  body  else,  look  edut ! ' 

'  Another  set  was  soon  made  Up,  and  another  and  another,  until  there 
were  six  on  the  floor,  not  to  reckon  the  fragment  of  one  composed  by  a 
number  of  small  boys ;  and  all  were  hard  at  work,  gliding  and  sliding 
about  like  the  poet's  muse,  *  with  many-twinkling  feet'  Some  of  the 
ladies  were  really  graceful  in  their  movements,  and  went  through  their 
figures  lightly  and  beautifully ;  but  the  majority  were  too  sudden  and 
angular.  How  they  could  jump  so  high — K>r  the  floor,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  did  not  spring — was  a  mysterv  to  me.  I  noticed  one  gentleman, 
in  particular,  who  would  have  made  his  fortune  at  Franconi's  or  AsHey's 
by  turning  double-summersets.  The  short,  thick-set  man,  in  the  rod 
i^rf^  who  had  the  honor  of  starting  the  ball,  was  one  of  the  most  agile, 
but  his  manner  of  dancing  was  not  the  most  agreeable :  to  characterize 
it  artistically,  I  should  say  it  had  too  much  *  br^th,'  and  speaking  after 
the  manner  of  St  Giles,  I  should  say  it  ^flopped'  about  too  much. 
When  he  was  rising,  I  wondered  where  he  would  fall,  and  when  falling. 
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where  he  would  rise  again.    Once  or  twice,  I  found  to  my  sorrow  that  hb 
descents  were  made  upon  mj  corns. 

Matters  went  on  thus  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Set  after  set  was  made 
up  and  exhausted  until  the  hour  of  midnight  came,  and  a  Vdce  took 
possession  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  saying:  *  Gents  I  buppxb'b 

KBADT ! ' 

The  manner  of  announcing  that  supper  was  never  excelled  but  onoe 
before,  and  that  was  by  Bailey  in  '  Martin  Ohuzzlewit,'  when  he  informed 
the  Pecksniff  and  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Todger's  boarders,  *  The  vittles  is  up!' 
The  dance  was  finished  in  a  minute,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  music- 
leader,  who  kept  on  with  his  tune,  and  a  general  rush  took  place  for  the 
8upper<room,  and  as  usual,  the  red-sash  man  got  in  first  by  a  long  odds. 
The  supper-room  was  beneath  the  ball-room,  and  was  as  light  as  that  was 
dark.  From  the  number  of  lamps  on  the  table,  I  b^an  at  first  to  think 
that  they  were  destined  to  have  a  light  supper ;  but  never  was  I  more 
agreeably  disappointed.  The  table  was  loaded  down  with  roast  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  and  ducks,  and  in  front  of  our  places,  which  had  been  kept 
fox  us,  stood  a  couple  of  wild  fowl  that  I  had  killed  the  afternoon  before ; 
and  there  was  a  large  collection  of  cold  meats,  boiled  and  roast,  and  pies 
and  cakes,  and  jellies  and  bon-bons  to  match.  If  they  did  nH  understand 
the  art  of  dressing  in  that  neighborhood,  they  did  understand  that  of 
cooking,  and  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  invite  any  gourmet  to  par- 
take of  that  supper.  Every  thing  was  in  abundance,  and  abundantly 
was  it  *  punished.'  Nor  were  sundry  decanters  filled  with  colored  liquids, 
evidently  vinous,  wanting  to  complete  the  evening's  entertainment ;  but 
of  these  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  for  on  such  occasions  I  am  always 
Johnsonian  in  my  devotion  to  tea. 

But  now,  as  the  night,  or  rather  the  morning,  was  growing  late,  and  I 
was  growing  sleepy,  having  been  up  for  some  nights  previous,  I  escorted 
my  *'  attending  angels'  home,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  company  to  do  what 
they  pleased ;  and  it  pleased  most  of  them  to  dance  again ;  for  I  learned 
the  next  morning,  from  a  certain  young  gentleman  with  red  eyes  and  a 
bad  head-ache,  mat  they '  kept  it  up'  till  four  in  the  morning,  when  they 
broke  up  as  merry  as  ever : 

*  Amb  tome  went  home  to  tbetr  dumbera* 
And  aome  went  home  to  their  wtvea.' 

And  80  ends  my  description  of  ^Almack's  *  Down-East,'  or  a  Night 

AT  A  COUKTRT  BaLL.' 


TO  ELLA 


Fv  lonely,  Vm  lonely,  for  on  my  sad  hearth 
No  cricket  is  chirping  with  heart  full  of  mirth ; 
Tve  a  gold-wired  cage,  and  a  garden  in  bloom, 
But  no  bird  on  the  perch,  and  no  roee's  perfume. 
Blithe  cricket)  sweet  bird,  dalntv  rose  set  apart» 
Come  chirp  for  me,  sine  for  me,  bloom  for  my  heart  I 
My  hearth-stone  is  ready,  my  spirit  is  true ; 
The  cricket,  rose,  bird,  my  sweet  EllaI  are  you. 
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*   LAW  orvfcB  LTma. 


»  from  those  intoxicating  readinl^ 
Equitj  FleadingBi 
Quaffing  at  times  the  nectar  of  the  Gourti^ 

From  Hill's  Reports^ 
When  through  m;^  office-window  flew  a  creature^ 
IndistingniBhable  in  form  and  feature. 

Its  efforts  to  get  oat  were  imsncoessful : 

T  was  a  weak  Tcssel ; 
For  onto  me  'twas  painfollj  apparent 

That  its  wits  were  n't 
Quite  bright  enough  to  intimate  to  him 
He  might  get  out  the  Way  that  he  got  in.  « 

I  said :  *It  is  some  grim,  gigantio  'skeeter/ 

Atrox  atqu$  teter: 
Or  else  it  is  that  insect  ^ecn  and  brindled. 

The  marshy  spmdle. 
What  business  hast  thou  in  a  lawyer's  study. 
Thou  airy  pirate^  buzzing,  brindled,  bloody?' 

I  turned  and  fluns  my  cap,  the  first  j>roJectile 
My  hands  found,  at  the  reptile. 

And  brouj^t,  with  dexterity  to  hang  a  brag  on. 
The  buzzing  dragon 

Down  to  the  floor :  but  lot  'twas  no  absurd 

Marshy  spindle^  but  a  humming-bird  I 

I  laid  the  little  thing  upon  my  hand ; 

And  as  I  fanned 
Its  lifeless  form,  I  uttered  sharp  refleotions 

And  doleful  interieetions^ 
And  marked  its  slender  bill,  its  dainty  breast^ 
With  more  compunctions  than  can  be  expressed. 

I  said  unto  mysdf :  'You  inconsiderate 

Toung  idiot  1 
Thus  with  rash  and  reckless  wrath  to  bristls^ 

And  fling  a  missile 
At  this  poor,  delicate,  and  harmless  fowl, 
As  if  it  were  an  ostrich  or  an  owl! ' 

Just  then,  as  I  rebuked  myself  so  highly, 

The  small  fowl  c  ily 
Winked  with  one  little  winter,  and  then  darted 
Through  the  wide  open  window,  and  departed  t 
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AlasI  that  such  a  little  bit  of  a  humming-bird 

Should  be  a  gnmming-bird  I  o.  h  m 
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BBMIMBBAVOK. 

Ut  inward  lookings  only  bring 

Her  presence  back  to  view. 
Whom,  when  my  life  was  in  its  spring 

In  every  pulse  I  knew. 
How  fair  she  looked,  the  greenwood  shade^ 

Tlie  summer  leaves  among; 
When,  by  the  breath  of  evening  swayed. 

Her  loosened  tresses  hung  I 

I  did  not  dream  that  she  would  look 

To  other  life  than  mine^ 
Thouffh  she  was  as  the  tranquil  brook; 

And  I  the  stormy  brine : 
Kow,  wandering  in  the  hiUs  a&r. 

Her  path  is  hid  from  me. 
Though  earth,  and  sky,  and  polar-star. 

Therein  may  mirrored  be 
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Rbadbr:  ^Lovest  thou  to  look  upon  the  beautiful!'  Then  ^Thon 
art  the  man  I '  I  would  that  you  might  have  gaz<Hl  upon  a  sun-setjust 
passed ;  soft  as  the  perfume  of  roses  the  eve,  with  the  waves  unrufflied, 
and  ^  Old  Ocean '  at  rest  It  was  as  though  the  spirits  of  departed  art- 
ists had  met  in  solemn  conclave  to  give  to  mortals  their  golden  ideas  of 
heaven,  and,  dipping  their  brushes  in  the  dazzling  prisms  of  the  rainbow, 
perfected  upon  a  western  canvas  their  pieces  immortal — resplendent,  mel- 
low, enchanting,  gorgeous — like  every  thing  beautiful  of  the  Crba- 
T0R*8  handiwork, '  who  layeth  the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  waters.' 

There  are  those  who  can  look  upon  such  a  scene  without  emotion ; 
without  recognizing  Omnipotence  ;  without  gratitude  for  life,  with  such 
an  abundance  of  varied  delights ;  but  I  pity  and  commiserate  their  as- 
similation to  unreflecting  brutes.  A  storm  at  sea,  with  the  piping  blast 
and  mad-heaving  wave,  surging  in  sullen  roar,  continuous  and  increasing, 
presents  a  man  with  start! in ^r  reelings  of  his  own  insignificance;  and  so 
does  a  sun-set ;  the  one  fenrnil,  '.ae  other  beautiful ;  the  one  sublime,  the 
other  enrapturing.  Come  and  look  upon  the  contrast  It  is  what  the 
sailor  sees,  studies,  and  feels.  God  in  legible  print  has  given  you  glad 
opening  blossoms,  aroma  from  fresh-mown  hay;  landscapes  with  the 
mountain  and  valley,  gurgling  stream  and  rushing  river ;  the  verdant 
spring  and  dyin^  autumn ;  the  morning  dew  and  evening  ouiet;  and  all 
are  MautifuL    &E  has  given  the  sailor  none  of  these ;  but  sky  and  water, 
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floahiiie  and  tempcBt,  ever-Taiyin^  befcwixt  boitow  and  gladnoBs;  and 
liiii^  not  these  are  without  instructioiL 

Mom  haa  Mowed  Uiat  son^cet  It  is  the  holy  Sabbath — peaoelulaiid 
<raiet  The  waTea,  aa  if  consdoiiB  of  the  cby,  rest  from  their  wilcbon, 
ake  tired  childhood.  Aurora's  chariot,  bright  in  bumiahed  splendor,  with 
]»aneing  steeds  fredli  from  the  efaambers  of  the  east,  is  n^ling  up-and 
onwwfd,  resplendent  in  beanty,  scattoring  abroad  and  around  ridi,  wann 
sun-beuDS.  Many  chimes  of  tuneful  beUs  are  calling  you  to  sacred  por- 
tals. Not  so  here ;  and  yet  it  is  well,  for  God  is  x>mnipotent,  and  the 
^  Sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it' 

Napolbok  has  said,  'There  is  but  one  step  from  the  subtime  to  the 
ridicaloas.'  \  cannot  resist  the  idea  of  giving  yon  here  the  minfgrled 
groops  brouffht  together  upon  this  world-ferry,  it  is  no  more  amnaing 
Sum  truthfm ;  'cabined,  cribbed,  confined,'  you  have  the  wild,  rollicking, 
gi^,  (^Bcious,  melani^oly,  jocose,  fon-middng,  sour,  laughter-gloving, 
noiay,  wise,  silent,  meddlesome,  returing,  amicus ;  sleepy,  fearless,  skep- 
leas ;  temperate,  gourmands ;  abstainers,  intemperate,  polite,  crude,  pd- 
iahed,  indifferent;  old  tmvelers,  clergymen,  youw  b^nneis;  infideJs^ 
rioh,  pretenders ;  generous,  eccentric,  listeners,  ga^uits,  smokers, '  speci- 
mens of  humanity,'  gentlemen ;  governors,  scholars,  a^nts,  umbassad^s, 
attache ;  musicians, '  €wU^  Honorables,  Quires, '  Misteis,'  and  lUl  other 
characters  ever  made  or  seen,  save  the  beggar  and  the  miser.  Do  you 
not  think  we  have  a  variety,  essenced — ay,  oiled  f  Hogarth's  pencil 
and  Wilkie's  humor  might  find  satiety.  How  many  'Editor's  Tables' 
are  there,  also  9  Afier  our  Editor's  transatlantic  cruise,  I  look  to  see  the 
Knickbbbookkb  thus  noticed:  ' Our  worthy  faother,  Gaylord  Gi«abk, 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  home  once  more.  We  have  barely  survived  his 
absence ;  but  from  certain  floating  whispers,  his  '  Editor's  Tabus  '  will 
be  so  enriched  and  embelliahed  with  experience  in  the  '  Old  World,'  that 
we  ehi^  almost  hope  he  may  cruise  again.  So  &r  aa  we  are  ocmcenied, 
PoTNAM  can  close  his  door,  and  said  us  nothing  for  six  months  to  come. 
We  have  cleared  our  throat,  slippered  ourselves,  and  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  a  sieht  of  the  old  arm-<mair  and  the  venerable  occupant' 

One  of  these  odd  times,  say  about  eight  bells,  I  will  stn^le  haxdto 
give  the  reader  a  Siobm  at  Sea. 

VniT  TO  OLD  CHS8TSB:    VATOXf  BALL. 

Ths  ancient  city  of  Chester  is  ntuated  south-west  from  Liverpool  some 
sixteen  miles,  upon  the  river  Dee.  For  its  antiqmty  and  memorable 
aasodations,  no  town  in  England  stands  its  equal.  Its  origm  is  of  very 
remote  date,  but  no  reliable  conclusion  has  as  yet  settled  its  exact  founda- 
tion. In  A.  D.  61,  the  Twentieth  Roman  Legion  garrisoned  die  place, 
aaid  the  walls  were  built,  the  same  being  extended  in  a.  d.  78  by  Marius, 
Mm  of  Cymbeline.  On  the  point  of  its  very  early  settlement, '  King's 
Vale  Royal '  thus  disoouiseth :  '  The  first  name  that  I  find  this  city  to 
haTe  been  supposed  to  have  borne,  was  Neomagus ;  and  this  they  derive 
from  Magus,  the  son  of  Samothes,  who  was  the  first  planter  of  inhabit- 
anta  in  tms  isle  after  Noah's  flood,  which  now  containeth  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  and  of  him  was  called  Samothea ;  and  this  Samothes 
was  son  to  Japhet^  the  third  son  of  Noah ;  and  of  this  Magus,  who  fiiat 
TOL.  zzxix.  11 
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built  a  city  eren  in  this  place,  or  near  unto  it,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
same  was  called  Neomagus.  This  conjecture  I  find  observed  bj  the 
learned  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  who  saith  directly  that  Neomagus  stood 
where  Chester  now  standeth.'  Under  the  memorable  achievements  of 
Julius  Agricola,  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  so  continued  for  two  or 
three  centuries.  It  now  contains  twenty-seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
Amid  its  ouaint  old  streets,  time-battered  walls,  and  ancient  cathedral,  the 
stranger  nnds  a  laige  field  for  contemplation.  The  walls,  built  of  soft 
fiee-stone,  are  nearly  two  miles  in  circuniferenoe,  and  command  an  exten- 
sive  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  embracing  in  the 
distance  the  hills  of  Wales. 

It  was  a  clear  day  in  September  when  I  visited  Chester.  A  soft,  hazy 
atmosphere  threw  a  dreamy  mellowness  over  the  landscape,  and  with  the 
winding  Dee  before,  the  nchly-cultivated  meads  around,  and  the  grim 
old  peaks  in  the  distance  shooting  heavenward,  the  view  was  charming. 
I  know  every  one  does  not  recognize  the  beautiful  or  reverence  the  an- 
tique, but  I  pity  the  man  who  can  stand  upon  the  embattled  memorials 
of  Chester  and  enjoy  no  novelty  of  feeling  or  delight  To  stand  upon, 
walk  upon,  and  touch  the  very  ramparts  of  the  old  Roman  Legion !  it  is 
impossible  to  be  thus  situated  without  a  strong  feeling  of  qwdntMn, 
Clark,  iffm  can  appreciate  this  element  And  do  you  remember  that 
beautifully  simple  old  song,  commencing  thus : 

«Tbs  moon  had  cUmbed  ttie  blghert  hiD 
Tbaft  rlBM  o'er  ttie  touroe  of  Dee,'  ete.? 

This  old  harmony  blends  appropriately  with  the  reverential  feeling ;  and, 
summing  up  all,  you  find  yourself  transfixed  with  a  silence  only  equal 
to  your  dreaming  mood. 

Among  the  many  things  of  interest  in  Chester,  I  segregate  those  which 
I  fancy  will  please  you  most  The  walls  are  the  only  perfect  specimens 
of  Roman  fortification  now  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  no 
sightrseeing  in  England  would  impress  a  stranger  more  forcibly.  Here 
he  stands  upon  the  very  work  which  has  stood  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years.  It  is  like  addressing,  viva  voce,  the  dead  of  centuries,  conversing 
with  them  in  our  own  peculiar  tongue,  and  scanning  their  grim  visages 
with  optics  of  1861.  This  would  be  the  first  emotion  from  which  to 
recover ;  and  as  you  emerge  from  this  living  tomb  of  feeling  and  memory, 
by  degrees  you  find,  scatt^ed  here,  some  rich  and  glorious  evidences  of  a 
past  race,  and  there,  some  faint  tracery  of  an  almost  forgotten  nation. 
O  Tempus  !  ^  how  have  the  mighty  fallen  I '  The  prestige,  once  a  halo 
eticircling  the  names,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Constantine,  and  the  Caesars,  has 
faded  into  a  venerable  shadow,  so  dim  that  you  go  softly  for  fear  of  dias- 
ing  it  away.  But  this  is  life !  Hapjpy  the  man  who  can  walk  with  a 
quiet  conscience  even  amid  the  humbler  avenues  of  life,  and  at  last  com* 
pose  himself  calmly  for  the  voyage  to  those  regions  from  whence  no 
navigator  has  ever  returned.  What  a  port  is  that  I — the  hulls  and  col- 
ors of  all  nations  therein,  but  from  which  anchorage  no  piping  blast  or 
howling  storm  shall  drift  them.  May  it  be  ours  to  shun  the  reef  and 
gain  the  port! 

Of  the  many  relics  discovered  in  Chester,  you  have  Roman  pavements, 
altars,  coins,  vases,  rings,  medals,  stones  with  inscriptions,  statues,  tUes, 
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and  other  indicatioiLS  of  the  dead  race.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  an  altar 
was  exhumed — now  at  Eaton  Hall — upon  which  was  this  inscription : 

V  NYMPJI8 

a  T 
PONTIBU0 
x.ao  xz 

Pure  water  springs  up  on  the  side  of  the  town  where  this  altar  was  found, 
which,  no  doubt,  signified  such  a  locality. 

It  is  no  more  surprising  than  true,  that,  until  recently,  no  sphit  of 
inquiry  or  curiosity  has  been  invoked  by  the  inhabitants  for  these  local 
antiquities  of  so  renowned  a  nation.  So  biased  are  they  to  gain,  self- 
emohiment,  and  obsequiousness  to  nobility,  that  these  precious  speaking 
memorials  have  never  been  appreciated ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  Amer- 
ican, an  obtruder  upon  the  monotonous  routine  of  English  life,  has  started 
the  Rip  Van  Winkles,  and  sent  them  after  their  senses.  Not  an  inch  of  all 
Wales  but  would  have  been  explored,  had  it  been  U.  S.  A.  in  lieu  of  G.  B. 
This  very  indifierence,  this  unappreciativeness  of  the  past,  as  well  as  igno- 
rance, I  am  sure,  has  severed  links  in  the  grand  chain  of  English  local 
history,  which  will  never  be  recovered. 

The  King's  School,  founded  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  an  institution 
savoring  of  the  liberality  of  the  States.  Twenty-four  bo3rs,  of  poor  feuni- 
lies  belonging  to  the  church,  are  maintained  here  for  four  or  five  years. 
They  must  come  underBtan(Hnff  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  *  given 
to  learning,'  while  the  course  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  qualify  the  pu- 
pils for  any  of  the  literary  professions  or  commercial  pursuits.  There  are, 
also,  the  Diocesan  and  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  W  estminster's  Schools. 
The  former  has  about  two  hundred  pupils;  the  latter  (mtuitous  for  the 
poor,  established  by  the  Marqms)  is  capable  of  holding  ei^ht  hundred. 

From  Chester  some  three  miles  south,  is  Eaton  H^l,  me  home  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  It  is  considered  the  best  modem  specimen  of 
tibe  pointed  Gothic  in  the  kingdom,  comprising  a  centre  and  two  wings. 
It  is  of  stone,  of  a  light  color,  brought  from  Delamere  Forest ;  designs  fur- 
nished by  Pordon.  The  building  has  been  undergoing  repairs  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  will  not  be  finished  for  another  twelve  months.  From 
this  fisu^  I  was  unable  to  enter  and  see  its  spacious  and  chastely-deco- 
rated rooms,  although  I  made  a  sincere  appeal  in  buttons  and  the  band ; 
and  hence  lost  the  view  of  the  hall,  saloon,  ante-rooms,  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  library,  the  great  staiis^ase,  state  bed-room,  and  chapel. 
In  front  you  have  a  scene  eminently  beautiful :  groves,  gardens,  the  con- 
servatory, mountains  of  Wales,  Peckforton  Hills,  and  Beeston  Castle,  with 
the  gentle  Dee,  charming  in  its  windings.  I  need  not  say  here  you  have 
the  perfection  of  English  scenery.  It  is  a  survey  that  charms  the  eye, 
feasts  the  soul,  and  nwkes  the  pretensions  of  man  and  all  his  labored  inge- 
nuity sink  into  insignificance. 

llie  present  Marqms  is  of  the  noble  house  of  Grosvenor,  and  traces  his 
descent  from  illustrious  Normans.  At  Eccleston,  a  pleasant  little  village 
two  miles  from  Chester,  stands  prominent  a  church  of  Gothic  structure, 
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built  by  the  Marquis,  one  of  the  beet  specimeiiB  of  this  order  in  Eng- 
land. 

Eaton  ELall  is  a  lovely  place,  centering  in  a  park  three  miles  square, 
and,  methinks,  embraces  all  a  mortal  can  desire.  If  you  seek^easant- 
ness,  it  is  here ;  if  beauty  of  God^s  world,  it  is  here ;  if  quiemess,  it  is 
here ;  if  splendor,  it  is  here ;  if  abimdance,  it  is  here.  But  there  is  a 
Tale  I  know  among  the  hills  of  New-England,  a  companion  I  know,  a 
^leesome  boy  I  know,  could  I  have  at  all  times  around  me,  Eaton  Hall, 
Its  beauty  and  splendor,  might  fade  in  the  distance.  The  eflfect  such 
places  and  scenes  have  upon  me  is  to  make  me  appreciate  more  and  moie 
what  the  Creatob  has  bestowed,  while  I  am  thankful  I  bear  evidences 
of  one  hailing  from  a  6ee  and  happy  r^Miblic.  My  Countiy— -Gch>  bless 
her! 


L    X    K   "K    B  :       TO       K    O    8    8    U    T    H 

Kax  of  the  4ge  I  the  satioiis  own 

Hiv  miBsion  with  a  shout; 
Tremblee  the  deepot  on  his  throne— 

His  night-long  dream  is  ontl 

If  leagnM  kings  with  iron  glaiw 
Would  Fbuedoh  onish  to^y, 

Shall  tme  steel  to  the  scabbard  eleav^^ 
Nor  leap  to  break  their  sway! 


^e  coining  tread  of  arm^  i 

Bejkshoee  o'er  the  earth; 
For  fearful  Force  must  conquer  Wroii|^ 

Ere  fruits  of  Peace  have  oirth. 

Tety  strong  in  moral  mi^t  and  power, 

^v  theses  still  proclaim ; 
Thy  fips  >are  touched  with  sacred  ^rt^-' 

Our  hearts  have  caught  the  flame  I 

Thy  breath,  electric,  o'er  the  chords 

Of  t-hrillrng  human  souls^ 
With  instant  conquest  girds  the  eartl^ 

From  Indus  to  the  poles. 

A  self-vowed  offering  to  Gox>, 

&B  marWrs  to  redress; 
Sealed  to  the  holy  cause  by  blood, 

Friest— project— -onward  press  1 

With  burning  word  and  lofty  deed. 

Calm,  passionate,  and  sage ; 
With  honest  skill  to  meet  Uie  need 

And  iMue  of  the  age: 

Press  on  1  —  droop  not  I    Gon  give  thee  graces 

And  nerve  thy  noble  soul ; 
A  faltering  step  may  lose  the  raee^ 

And Fbexdom  is  ttie  goall  ic»«.  h  u 
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BXXMO    THZ    OBSXRTXXIONI    AT     DOUX    AMD    AHaOAO    OT    SIV«B«    MB1IAXB8    OF 
THS    7DDOB    FAMII.T. 


jttMocr.iio   xwro    WKtriMi   bt  tovT  voDtts. 


MRS*    SOLOMON    FUDOB. 

*TAH  •cMTfai  dleun  fltclnora,  nt  male 

ni  fld  qnl  tolibM  HOB  delotlalar/  boi«w  m  bomo*. 

Mb&  Fudox  u  of  the  family  of  Bodojers,  of  Newtown.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  low  fiamily.  Her  father  was  Squire  Bodgsrs,  a  deserving,  stout 
man,  rather  bluff  in  his  habit  of  speech,  but  *'  fore-handed,'  and  quite  a 
column  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Newtown.  Indeed,  the  only  serious 
quanel  which  ever  occurred  between  my  Aunt  Phoebe  and  the  Squire 
was  in  relation  to  church-matters.  Mrs.  Fudge,  after  ten  years'  residence 
in  town,  ventured  to  change  her  faith — simultaneously  with  her  change 
of  laaidence  from  Wooster-street  to  the  Avenue.  From  having  been  an 
exemplary  Bi^tist,  she  became,  on  a  sudden,  an  unexceptionable  high- 
cfaunm  listener,  with  prayer-books  and  velvets  to  match. 

Mr.  BoDGERs,  of  Newtown,  was  indignant,  and  came  to  the  city  on  a 
visit  of  expostulation.  My  Aunt  Phoel^  tried  reasoning,  but  the  Souire 
was  too  strong  &>r  her*  She  next  tried  tears,  but  tears  were  unavauing. 
She  urged  the  wishes  and  the  position  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Fudge  ;  to 
all  wbica  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bodgsrs  replied,  in  his  bluff  way, 
^  Fudge  be  d d  1 '    I  do  not,  however,  affirm  it 

The  result  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Mrs.  Fudge  continued  firm  in 
her  new  oonneetian ;  reading  the  service  at  first  with  a<  good  deal  of 
snappish  zeal,  and  at  length  subsiding  into  an  eligible  pew  and  place, 
where  her  ftus  would  meet  with  obsm^ation,  and  her  complexion  catch 
a  becoming  %ht  from  the  transept  window.  Mr.  Bodgers  threatened 
to  cut  her  off  nom  all  share  in  his  country  estate ;  and,  to  ^ve  color  to 
the  threat,  brought  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  second  daughter, 
Errrr,  who  had  married  eight  yeam  before,  very  much  against  his 
wishes,,  a  poor  country  clergyman. 

How  and  where  the  courtship  first  came  about  which  ultimately  meta- 
morphosed the  plump  and  comely  Phcebe  Bodgers  into  the  exemplary 
Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  narrate.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  the  wife  of  Squire  Bodgers  was  a  shrewd  woman  and 
capital  manager.  Solomon  Fudge  was  a  disinterested  young  man,  of 
eligible  fJEunily,  pleasant  prospects  in  the  way  of  trade.  He  wore,  judg- 
ing from  an  old  portrait  \irhich  ornamented  the  back-parlor  in  Wooeter- 
stzeet,  and  which  hangs  in  the  basement  upon  the  Avenue,  the  tight 
pantaloons  which  were  m  vogue  at  that  date,  and  a  considerable  weight 
of  metal  to  his  fob-chain. 
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Numerous  incidents  in  regard  to  the  courtship  have  leaked  out,  from 
time  to  time,  when  I  have  found  my  aunt  in  a  sentimental  humor ;  but 
as  they  appear  to  be  mostly  of  that  ordinary  and  common-place  charac- 
ter which  are  found  in  novels,  and  have  little  of  the  spice  of  real  life 
about  them,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  write  them  dowiL  A 
Httle  sonnet,  however,  in  acrostic  form,  in  which  Phoebe  Bodoers  figures 
as  Diana,  has  gratified  me,  as  an  evidence  of  considerable  poetic  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  present  bank-ofBcer ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the 
same  is  carefully  guarded  by  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge. 

Squire  Bodgers,  I  r^ret  to  say,  is  now  dead ;  so  is  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Fudge,  though  fat  and  healthy,  is  an  orphan.  She  cherishes,  I  r^et  farther 
to  say,  but  a  slight  recollection  of  the  surviving  members  of  Uie  family. 
The  old  gentleman,  in  dying,  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  left  but  little 
of  his  small  property  to  the  town-branch.  The  homestead  reverted  to 
Mrs.  Krmr  Fleming,  the  widow  of  the  poor  clergyman  already  men- 
tioned, who  died,  leaving  one  child,  beanng  the  mother's  name  and  a 
fair  share  of  country  beauty.  I  have  met  with  her  on  a  random  visit  to 
Newtown  in  the  summer  season.  She  is  just  turned  of  sixteen.  I  am 
not  aware  that  she  speaks  a  word  of  French ;  yet  I  must  confess  that  I 
admire  her  exceedingly — much  more  than  her  aunt 

Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge  does  not  fancy  Newtown  as  a  summer  residence : 
she  rarely  alludes  to  the  place ;  nor  does  she  often  speak  of  her  country 
cousins.  They  paid  her  frequent  visits  while  she  was  living  in  Woos- 
ter-street ;  I  obsen^e  that  they  have  since  fallen  off.  When  they  come, 
however,  she  is  familiar  and  easy  with  them — in  the  basement.  I  do 
not  remember  that  she  ever  gave  a  party  for  them. 

One  stout,  fussy  old  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  thriving  shop-keeper 
in  her  native  township,  annoys  her  excessively.  Upon  the  strength  of 
some  remote  cousinship,he  insists  upon  addressing  her  as  ^  Cousin  Phoebe  ; ' 
and  this  notwithstanding  he  wears  a  long  surtout  and  a  prodigious  red- 
and-yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  His  name  is  Bodgers — Truman 
Bodgers,  Esquire.  He  has  been  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  tanning-interest  of  the  country,  in  which  he  is  himself 
krgely  interested. 

From  some  hints  that  have  been  now  and  then  dropped,  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Mrs.  Fudge  was  an  old  flame  of  his :  it  is  certain  that 
be  keeps  up  a  moderate  show  of  attention  to  this  day.  He  is  one  of 
those  genuine,  rough-bred  country  Americans  who  are  not  to  be  pricked 
through  with  any  stings  of  fashionable  observance.  He  counts  his  Cousin 
Ph(ebe  no  better  in  her  home  upon  the  Avenue  than  when  she  played 
bare-footed  at  the  old  husking-frofics  of  Newtown.  And  with  a  straight- 
forward, native  instinct,  he  acts  out  his  impressions  in  plain  country 
fashion. 

I  must  say  that  I  rather  admire  Mr.  Bodgers,  notwithstanding  my 
aunt's  ungracious  sneers ;  and  I  admire  him  all  the  more  for  the  whole- 
some contrast  that  he  offers  to  my  poor  aunt's  city-weaknesses.  Next  to 
her  dread  of  his  coming,  I  think  that  she  manifests  a  decided  reluctance 
to  my  meeting  with  him  at  her  house.  The  consequence  is,  as  I  am 
an  amiable  man  and  have  much  spare  time  on  my  hands,  I  almost 
always  contrive  to  call  whenever  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  long  surtout; 
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and  enjoy  exceedingly  the  rubicund  countenance  of  friend  Truman  and 
the  sli^hUj  vinegared  aspect  of  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudob. 

I  think  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  antecedents  of  Mrs.  Fudge  ; 
I  shall  therefore  go  on  to  speak  of  her  present  home,  character,  and  posi^ 
tion. 

She  is  an  exemplary  woman ;  at  least,  this  is  the  style  in  which  her 
clergyman,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Muddlston,  unifonnly  speaks  of  her. 
I  observe,  however,  that  he  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  a  great  many 
others  among  his  lady-parishioners,  who  rent  veiy  high-priced  pews,  and 
subscribe  in  a  fair  sum  to  his  pet  diarities.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  dis- 
creet way  of  speaking.    Dr.  Muddleton  is  a  discreet  man. 

My  aunt,  then,  is  an  exemplary  woman :  what  the  Doctor  means  by 
it,  I  could  never  precisely  understand.  She  is  certainly  an  example  of 
apparent  good  health,  and  of  fair  preservation ;  in  point  of  sijse,  too,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  she  is  quite  noticeable.  She  does  not  believe  in 
unnecessary  &tigue  of  any  sort  The  world  wags  very  <}uietly  with  her, 
and  she  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  wag  veiy  quietly  with  every 
body  else. 

She  is  methodical  and  iudicious  in  her  charities :  she  suffers  her  name 
to  appear  in  the  public  prints — although  a  great  trial  to  her  natural  deli- 
cacy— as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Indigent 
Females :  she  makes  a  small  yearly  contribution  to  the  same.  She  gives 
her  maids  several  old  silk  dresses  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  supplies 
her  cook  with  cast-off  under-clothes.  She  presents  her  coachman  every 
Christmas-day  with  a  half-eagle ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  wished 
^A  'appy  New-Year,  and  many  of  'em,  to  the  hiliffant  Mrs.  Fudge,'  she 
extended  her  charity  to  a  castroff  over-coat  of  her  husband's. 

She  does  not  allow  match-girls,  and  that  sort  of  vulgar  people,  to  be 
b^ging  about  the  basement-windows.  She  rather  prides  herself  upon 
the  dignified  and  peremptory  way  with  which  she  orders  them  off;  it 
certainly  is  not  apt  to  provoke  a  return. 

Her  house  is  after  tiie  usual  city  pattern — two  parlors,  with  folding- 
doon ;  one  furnished  with  blue,  the  other  with  crimson.  Two  arm-chairs 
to  each,  of  rosewood,  very  luxuriously  upholstered.  Straight-backed 
diaii8,  with  crewel-worked  bottoms  and  backs ;  one  or  two  of  these.  A 
screen  similarly  worked,  one  of  Peyser's  best  Ottoman,  similarly  worked ; 
a  red-and-white  puppy,  in  crewel.  Alabaster  vases,  from  Leeds'  auction, 
^  quite  recherch6  in  form,'  as  Mr.  Leeds  remarked  at  the  time  of  sale. 
Candelabras,  of  &shionable  pattern,  from  Woram  and  Hauohwout — *  a 
n>lendid  article.'  Tapestry-carpets,  very  soft,  arabesoue  pattern,  quite 
wowy,  and,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Tinson,  '  remarkaoly  chaste.'  Cur- 
tains, to  match  furmture,  very  heavy  cord  and  tassel,  draped  under  the 
eye  of  Mrs.  Fudge,  by  a  middle-aged  man, '  smelling  strongly  of  varnish.' 

There  are  paintings  on  the  wall,  very  strongly  admured  by  Mr.  Bodgers, 
and  country  cousins  generally.  They  were  imported  at  immense  expense, 
but  purchased  by  N&s.  Fudge  at  a  bargain.  A  dining-room  skirts  the 
two  pariors  in  the  rear.  This  arrangement  of  the  house  is  not  original 
with  Mrs.  Fudge  ;  several  city  houses  are  built  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  I  do  not  know  that  this  arrangement  suits  Mrs.  Fudge's  con- 
venience and  family  better  than  any  other ;  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that 
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ahe  ever  asked  henelf  the  qaeeEtion.    It  ib  the  stjle ;  and  my  aunt  haa  a 
great  abhorrence  of  any  thing  that  is  not '  the  style.' 

Mrs.  FuDOB  has  at  her  command  a  coachman  and  footman.  The  fint 
sticks  to  the  stable;  the  second  does  duty  in-doon — deans  the  silver, 
waits  on  the  table,  receives  visitors.  On  ordinary  days  he  wears  a  white 
apron,  but  on  great  occasions  he  is  ornamented  widi  a  blue  coat  and 
Berlin  gloves.  Mrs^  Fudge  supplies  him  with  soap  and  shaving-materials 
She  ventured  at  one  time,  after  reading  Cecil,  into  powdaing  his  hair. 
Mr.  BoDGERB  mistook  him  for  Mr.  Fudge.  I  came  near  falUng  into  the 
same  mistake  myself    She  has  abandoned  the  powder.- 

If  I  were  to  call  Mrs.  Fudge  a  fashionable  lady,  I  should  do  violoioe 
to  her  prejudices^  at  the  same  time  that  I  should  gratify  her  affectionate 
impulses.  I  have  not- so- much  fear  of  her  violence  as  I  have  love  for  her 
gratification.  I  thei^ore  say  unhesitatingly,  Mrs.  Fudge  w  a  fasbionable 
wonuuu 

^ToNT)'  ^  will  say,  ^you  know  better.  You  know  that  I  soom 
fiMhion ;  you  have  heard  me  do  it  again  and  agaan^  You  know  I  have 
a  perfect  contempt  for  all  the  extravaffances  of  fashion.' 

'  Quite  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Fudge,'  I  2iould  r^y,  blandly. 

'  Wihy  then  do  you  call  me  fashionable,  Tont  f '  (quite  mildly,  and  with 
a  felicitous  tweak  of  her  cap-strings,  followed  by  a  careless  yet  effective 
adjustmoit  of  the  folds  of  a  very  uiowy  brocade-dress.) 

'I  was  doubtless  wrong,  Aunt  Fhcebb.  It  was  a  mistake  of  mine. 
You  are  not  a  fashionaUe  woman.' 

The  &ce  of  Mrs.  Fudge  faUs.  She  thanks  me  very  sourly,  and  she 
insisiB  upon  knowing  what  conceivable  reason  should  have  su^eeted 
such  an  idea. 

In  an  ugly  humor — we  will  say  after  one  of  the  cold  break&sts  of  the 
dowurtown  hotels — I  should  reply,  *  None  at  all ; '  thereby  gratifying  my 
aunfe  moral  sentiment,  and  making  her  my  enemy  for  ten  days  to  come. 
I  know  better  than  this ;  a  man  does  not  live  for  twei^y  years  about  town 
iat  nothings  My  reply  would  be,  thereforOj  very  different  *  Reasons 
enough^  Mrs*  Fudge.  Vou  employ  a  fashionable  haitHlresser ;  you  trade 
only  at  &shionable  shops ;  you  wear  the  most  becoming  and  fashionable 
oolors,  (imagine  Aunt  Phoebe's  glow ;)  you  drive  at  a  rashionable  hour; 
your  furniture  is  fashionable ;  and  the  names  in  your  card-basket  are 
fiishionable  names.' 

This  last  assertion  (the  only  reidly  questionable  one^of  the  whole)  she 
admits  as  stzong  evidence  against  her.  But  how  on  earth  can  she  refuse 
the  visits  of  such  persons  as.  Ml  oomA  ?. 

'How,  to  be  SUM t' 

Mrs.  Fudge  is  all  smile&  She  will  not  listen  to  my  talk  of  leaving. 
She  will  speak  of  me  (I  know  she  will)  all  the  week  as  that  dear,  delightr 
ful  fellow  Tout, 

^  I  am  sometimes  afraid — and,  I  dare  say,  a  ^reat  many  people  occa- 
sionally have  the  same  fear — that  I  am  not  so  mnocent  as  I  seem. 

There  is  a  large  swarm  of  persons  upon  the  town — heads  of  families 
and  others — who,  without  bemg  fashionable  themselves,  are  very  earnest 
but  very  silent  admirers  of  what  they  think  fashionable  society.  They 
are,  I  observe  also,  very  indefatigable  in  their  raillery  of  fiisbionable  fol- 
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lieS)  and  in  their  ezpreflsions  of  contempt  They  follow  after  the  camp 
with  veij  much  show  of  mirth,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  eagemeas  to 
catch  up  a  cast-awaj  feather  or  a  cockade. 

I  observe,  too,  that  they  make  the  most  of  whatever  man  or  woman 
seems  to  have  strayed  out  of  the  fashionable  beat  into  their  quiet  circle, 
Ihey  rejoice  over  such  an  individual  with  an  immense  deal  of  sympathy ; 
and  they  will  even  follow  him  back,  if  the  thing  is  practicable,  into  his 
ways  of  wickedness,  to  make  their  guardianship  more  perfect  and  pecu<- 
Uar.  They  rail  at  what  is  out  of  their  reach,  and  have  not  the  apology 
ci  refinement  to  give  a  zest  to  their  cravings.  The  num  who  lives  by 
follies,  openly  and  boastingly,  is  a  shabby  f(£ow ;  but  the  man  who  raib 
at  the  follies  he  pmes  for  is  very  much  shabbier  stilL 

And  having  whipped  my  chapter  upon  Mrs.  Funaa  into  this  smack  of 
a  moral,  I  shall  close  it  here. 

oBAnrsm  voobvx. 
WIBHS8.    WATS.     AMD     HSAM8. 

'Iirro  Hw  land  of  tremble  and  aagnUh,  fWm  whenioe  ooue  the  old  and  yowiff  IImi,  Unj  will 
CHiy  UMir  ricbet  npon  the  ahonlAKi  of  jonag  iieoi  to  a  poopla  Uiat  aball  not  prom  Uioid.* 

ZaAZAX  xzx:  8, 

People  are  often  misguided,  especially  in  town.  Some  gain  by  iti 
otheis  lose.  If  there  is  any  thing  I  wish  to  guard  my  readers  against,  it 
is,  mift-judgment  of  such  characters  as  I  shall  bring  to  their  notice.  I 
have  a  fear  that  many  will  have  already  misconceived  Mrs.  FunoE's  char- 
acter :  they  will  set  her  down  in  their  own  minds  as  a  vain,  careless 
woman,  with  no  definite  purpose  in  life.    They  are  exceedingly  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Fudge  ha*  a  purpose.  Ever  unce  she  ceased  to  be  a  Boogebs, 
and  began  to  be  a  Fudge,  she  has  had  this  purpose.  Ever  since  she  left 
Newtown  for  a  life  in  the  city ;  ever  since  she  eschewed  the  Baptist  pur 
suasion  for  the  refinements  of  Dr.  Muddleton's  service ;  ever  since  she 
pestered  her  husband  into  a  remove  from  Wooster-street  to  the  Avenue, 
a  gigantic  purpose  has  been  glowing  within  her.  That  purpose  has  been 
to  erect  herself  and  family  into  such  a  position  as  would  provoke  notice 
and  secure  admiration.  There  may  be  worthier  purposes,  but  there  are 
few  commoner  ones.  Mrs.  Fudge  is  to  be  commended  for  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  has  guarded  this  purpose,  and  measurably  for  her  success. 

Wealth  Mrs.  Fudge  has  always  religiously  considered  a»  one  of  the 
first  elements  of  progress :  she  is  not  alone  in  this ;  she  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  wrong.  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  is  a  rich  man.  I  could  hardly 
have  adduced  a  better  proof  of  it,  than  by  my  statement  of  the  &ct  that 
he  is  a  large  holder  of  the  Dauphin  st(>ck.  None  but  a  substantially 
rich  man  could  afford  to  hold  la^e  stock,  either  in  the  Dauphin  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Companies.  Such  humble  corporations  as  pay  divi- 
dends (which  they  earn)  are  generally  held  by  those  poor  fellows  who 
need  dividends.  Mr.  Fudge  needs  no  dividends  Coal  companies  gene- 
rally pay  no  dividends. 

Mra.  Fudge,  for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  has  made  the  most  of 
her  wealth.  She  is,  however,  a  shrewd  woman ;  Uncle  Solomon  is  a 
pmdent  man ;  she  has,  therefore,  made  no  extraordinary  display.  She 
has  kept  a  close  eye  upon  equipages,  hats,  cloaks,  habits,  churches,  dif- 
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^^nt  schemes  of  faith  and  of  summer  recreation.  She  is  well  posted  in 
regard  to  all  these  matters. 

Unfortunately — I  say  it  with  a  modest  regret— a  certain  Bodoer 
twang  belonged  to  my  aunt,  which  the  prettiest  velvet  cloak,  or  the  most 
killing  of  Miss  Lawson's  bonnets,  could  never  hide.  /  regard  it  as  a 
native  beauty,  redolent  of  the  fields ;  «Ae — I  am  sony  to  affirm  it — does 
not  regard  it  at  all.  It  has,  however,  I  am  convinced,  stood  in  the  way 
of  her  advancement 

For  five  years  she  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  same  position ; 
the  seasons  hardly  counted  upon  her ;  they  were  certainly  not  counted 
by  her.  She  enjoyed  a  certain  prestige  of  wealth ;  as  much,  at  any  rate, 
as  could  be  forced  into  laces  and  withdrawn  readily  from  the  stock- 
broker's capital.  Her  children  held  ignoble  positions,  either  in  the 
nursery  or  at  school.  At  one  time,  indeed — I  think  it  was  during  the 
cholera-season — she  came  near  ruining  her  prospects  in  life  by  gaining 
the  reputation  of  a  domestic  woman.  She  has  smce,  however,  very  suc- 
cessfully counteracted  this  opinion. 

I  I  do  not  know  a  greater  absurdity,  than  for  a  lady  of  the  city,  who  has 
aspirations  beyond  me  vulgar  routine  of  home  duties,  to  affect  the  domes- 
tic woman.  Of  what  service,  pray,  is  she  to  the  world  ?  Who  enjoys 
the  sight  of  her ;  who  delights  in  her  equipage ;  what  deserving,  good- 
natured,  unmarried  men  can  bask  in  her  smiles ! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Fudge.  Children  are  an  orna- 
ment to  socie^ ;  greater  ornaments,  fi^quently,  than  their  parents.  With 
a  city  education,  and  with  the  companionships  that  grow  up  in  a  city 
school,  they  possess  a  footrhold,  as  it  were,  which  could  never  have 
belonged  to  Phoebe  Bodoers.  Mrs.  Fudge  understands  this ;  she  has 
had  an  eye  to  this  matter,  in  the  course  of  her  son's  schooling :  her 
daughter  she  has  watched  over  with  the  same  motherly  care. 

Kespectable  little  mrls  have  not  unfrequently  been  invited  home  to 
tea  by  Wilhelmina  Ernestina,  at  the  instance  of  the  mamma  of  Wil- 
HELMiNA  Ernestina.  The  same  little  giris,  of  good  family,  have  been 
invited  out  to  ride  with  the  mamma  of  Wilhelmina  Ernestina.  The 
mamma  has  taken  great  pleasure  in  talking  with  such  little  girls ;  and 
has  kindly  amused  them  by  instituting  comparisons  of  her  furniture,  or 
her  dress,  or  her  tea-service,  with  the  furniture,  and  dress,  and  tea-service 
with  which  the  little  girls  of  good  family  are  &miliar  at  home.  From 
all  this,  Mrs.  Fudge  has  derived  some  very  valuable  hints. 

In  short,  Wilhelmina  Ernestina  is  a  perfect  treasure  to  Mrs,  Fudge. 
Her  pointrlace  pantalets  attracted  considerable  attention  while  they  were 
still  living  in  an  obscure  mansion  of  Wooster-street  Wilhelmina  has, 
moreover,  a  passably  pretty  face.  It  has  a  slight  dash  of  bravado,  which, 
considering  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is  by  no  means  unde- 
sirable. She  is  just  now  upon  the  point  of  *  coming  out ;'  and,  as  much 
depends  upon  her  action  and  success  at  this  particular  period,  het 
mother  and  myself  naturally  regard  her  movements  with  a  good  de^l  of 
anxiety.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recording,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
course  of  these  papers,  her  perils  and  her  triumphs. 

Her  son,  George  Washington,  more  familiarly  known  to  the  family 
aa  Wash.  Fudge,  is  a  promising  young  man.    He  is  an  ornament  to  the 
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street :  he  is  immensely  admired  by  two  veiy  young  girls  over  the  way, 
much  to  their  mother's  mortification. 

I  shall  venture  to  draw  a  short  sketch  of  his  appearance  and  habits : 
the  sketch  will  not,  however,  be  a  unique.  Several  portraits  of  him 
already  exist ;  Mrs.  Fudge  herself  possesses  two  in  oil  and  three  in  Da- 
guerreotype. He  has,  moreover,  bestowed  several  upon  young  ladies 
about  town,  to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle  who  became  enam- 
ored of  him — to  use  his  own  story — on  his  recent  visit  to  Paris,  and 
who  holds  a  highly  respectable  position  upon  the  boards  of  the  Porte 
St  Martin. 

Wash.  Fudge  has  had  some  twenty  years'  experience  of  life — mostly 
town-life.  He  is,  therefore,  no  chicken.  Thb  is  a  favorite  expression  of 
his,  and  of  his  admirers.  He  dresses  in  quite  elegant  style.  I  doubt 
somewhat,  if  such  wai8^ooat9  and  pantaloons  as  ornament  Wash.  Fudge 
can  be  seen  on  any  other  individual 

He  was  entered  at  Columbia  College :  there  was  not  a  &ster  man  in 
his  class.  His  mother  advised  association  with  such  young  gentlemen 
as  appeared  to  her — from  the  catalogue — to  be  desirable  companions. 
She  even  contrived  a  few  oyster-suppers  in  the  basement,  to  which  they 
were  invited.  The  affair,  however,  did  not  succeed.  The  young  gentle- 
men alluded  to  did  not  return  die  civilities  of  young  Fudge.  Miss 
WiLHBLMiNA  Ernestina,  although  set  off  in  her  best  dress,  and  playing 
some  of  her  richest  bits  of  piano  practice,  did  not  seem  to  do  execution 
on  a  single  one  of  the  youne  gentlemen  above  alluded  to. 

Wash.  Fudge  decided  Columbia  College  to  be  a  bore ;  he  determined 
to  leave  the  faculty.    The  determination  was  «happy  and  mutual. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  dancing,  billiards,  and  flat  cigars.  His 
progress  was  very  creditable.  Mrs.  Fudge  took  a  great  deal  of  very 
proper  pride  in  the  jaunty  and  dashing  appearance  of  her  son  Wash- 
ington. She  had  not  a  doubt  of  his  growing  capacity  to  do  great  exe- 
cution upon  the  lady-members  of  New- York  society :  he  had  already, 
indeed,  given  quiet  proofe  of  his  power  in  this  way  by  certain  dashing 
flirtations  in  small  country-places.  A  trip  to  Paris  was  naturally  regarded 
by  Mrs.  Fudge  as  a  great  opportunity  for  perfecting  himself  in  ue  de- 
signs which  he  had  in  view.  A  trip  to  Paris  was  uerefore  determined 
on,  somewhat  to  the  demurral  of  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  but  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  son  and  heir. 

Mrs.  Fudge  flattered  herself  that  the  Miss  Binglets,  andPiNSERTONS, 
and  other  young  ladies  of  distinguished  families,  would  find  him  perfectiy 
irresistible  on  his  return.  She  saw  herself  the  envied  mother  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  young  men  about  town — to  say  nothing  of  the 
accomplished  and  fascinating  Wilhelmin a  Ernestin a.  She  saw,  further- 
more, her  advances  upon  the  fashion  of  the  town  sustained  by  the  unre- 
mitting attentions  of  younff  eentiemen  of  distinction,  and  by  such  over- 
flowing receptions  as  would  for  ever  bury  all  recollection  of  the  Bodgkr 
blood. 

I  wish  calmly  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge  is  to  be  blamed  for  all 
thisT  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  proof  of  maternal  feeling?  Are  not  great 
numbers  of  mothers  anxious  and  hopeful  in  the  very  same  way  ?  NaT, 
do  they  not  continue  anxious  and  hopeful  from  year  to  year,  trusting  m 
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PBOViDmcB,  moDAjj  and  manflgement,  to  secure  their  ultimate  vescue  fitOA 
the  shades  of  second-rate  society  ?  I»  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
six  years  of  coaohin|^»  at  the  very  pick  of  the  hours ;  adroit  charitiea  to 
well-known  city  institutions ;  persistent  listening  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muddle* 
TDK ;  positiyo  familiari^  with  Miss  Lawson,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Browns 
and  MARTSL,  will,  in  tune,  effect  their  purpose ;  and  that  the  stout  Mn. 
Solomon  Fudob  will,  supported  cm  the  winffs  of  Wilhblmina  and 
Gbobob  Washington,  soar  to  the  utmost  height  of  society  and  of  ton  f 
In  the  course  of  Ihese  papers  I  shall  watch  with  interest  her  flight: 
and,  blending  my  own  ouiet  observations  with  hers,  shall  present  an  epi- 
tome of  the  town-life,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  ambitious,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  humble» 


8  o  N  o 


How  oft  haye  I  thougBt)  when  in  quiet  reposing 

On  the  green  mony  banks  of  the  wild  Genesee, 
When  the  mild  snramer-day  in  its  beauty  was  closii^, 

How  often  I've  thonshl^  lovely  MmAM,  of  tiieel 
It  was  there  that  in  childhood  we  wandered  together, 

When  the  warm  sun  had  kissed  the  night-dew  from  the  lea^. 
And  we  plucked  the  gay  flowers  that  grew  on  the  heather, 

While  onr  hearts  were  overflowing  with  transports  of  glee. 

And  when  we  have  aat  on  the  bia^t  grassT  knoll. 

Where  the  clear  sparkling  waters  came  dancing  alon^ 
How  often  for  me  hast  thou  poured  forth  thy  som 

In  tile  sweet-flowing  cadence  of  exquisite  song! 
Thy  Toice  was  enchanting,  and  its  sweetness  haul  hung 

Sound  the  chords  of  my  heart  like  a  magical  spell; 
Even  memory  now,  when  my  rude  harp  ia  strung^ 

Will  repeat  o'er  the  strains  that  I  once  loved  so  welL 

At'  times  we  have  strayed  through  the  deep  forest  shade. 

Where  the  riyer  grows  rapid  and  wild  ia  its  flow. 
And  beheld  the  gay  trout,  aa  he  sportively  olayed 

In  the  eddying  poola  of  the  dear  stream  below. 
Thus  we  wandered  toaether  from  morning  till  even ; 

We  were  careless  of  sorrow,  our  spirits  were  free. 
While  the  plaoe  where  we  roved  to  our  soulb  was  •  heayen. 

And  my  oeautiful  Mxriax  an  angel  t»  mal 

I  love  to  resort  to  that  cherished  retreat, 

When  the  lawn  is  bedecked  with  the  flowers  of  May ; 
Though  I  sigh  to  reflect  that  I  no  more  shall  meet 

With  the  friend  of  my  youth,  who  is  far,  far  away  I 
But,  alas  I  tiiose  bright  fancies  of  childhood  have  flown  ; 

Yet,  whenever  my  heart  sends  a  thought  after  thee, 
I  shall  think  with  delight  of  the  joys  we  haye  known 

On  the  green  mossy  banks  of  tne  wild  Genesee. 
jmrn-TorA;,  Jkiraary  1, 185(2.  0«omv  w.  BxtxoTr 
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1x  was  in  the  Bommer  of  1850  tliat  I  entered  Camp  Gaines  mA.  the 
ooips  of  cadets.  Many  to  whom  that  kind  of  life  was  new,  will  ramem- 
ber  how  disagreeable  were  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  encampment^  when 
the  rain  fell  almost  incessantly,  rendering  guard-duty  unusually  £fttiguing, 
while  the  bad  weather  allowed  those  off  guard  an  immunity  irom  die 
nunor  duties  of  the  camp^  The  new  cad^  or  '  plebe,'  having  been  in 
the  battalion  but  a  few  days,  were  not  well  enough  disciplined  to  be  de- 
tailed for  guard,  so  the  burden  of  labor  fell  on  the  first  and  third  dJasses ; 
BO  wonder,  Ihen,  that  every  expedient  was  used  to  avoid  it  I  was  « 
*  jdeb '  then,  and  hAving  exhibited  a  tolerable  decree  pf  proficiency  in 
the  '  manual,'  one  of  the  first-class  men,  now  an  ai^exy  officer,  obtamed 
penmsaion  for  me  to  go  on  guard  in  his  place.    One  bisautiful  morning, 


than  a  tight,  weU-made  suit,  I  took  my  place  in  '  0 '  company' 
and,  with  a  boyish  feeling  of  pride  for  being  the  first '  pleb'  on  guaid 
swelling  in  my  bosom,  was  manned  out  to  the  parade-ground  wh^  the 
guaid  was  forming. 

AAo*  it  was  brought  to  the  *  rear  open  order,'  the  a^utant  commenced 
the  inspection.  By  the  time  he  came  to  me  I  was  exceedingly  nervous, 
finrall  sorts  of  strange  stories  about  the  severitY  exercised  toward  cadets 
were  nuiking  me  curse  memory  for  bringing  them  up  at  such  a  time  to 
arouse  unnecessary  fears  about  my  dress  and  accoutrements  not  being  in 
the  most  perfect  order.  But  inspecting  my  gun,  and  finding  it  bright 
and  dean,  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  uniform  I  w(»e,  and  pushing  my  chin- 
strap  lower,  said,  kindly, '  Veiy  well.  Sir,'  and  passed  on  without  a  woid 
of  emisure.  Then,  after  the  band  beat  off  the  '  troop,'  we  were  marched 
in  review  before  the  eyes  of  the  fair  ones  who  were  thronging  around  the 
gnardrtents.  I  will  pass  over  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  evening's  entertainment,  as  my  comrades  called  it. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  at  night  when  I  found  myself  walking  up  and 
down  a  little  path  which  ran  near  the  tents,  better  known  as  *  Number 
Five.'  I  had  been  walking  during  the  day,  and,  wearied  with  the  heat, 
almost  welcomed  a  heavy  rain-storm  which  soon  drove  me  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  sentry-box,  whence  I  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  scenery  as  the 
frequent  flac^  of  lightnint^  played  over  it.  It  was  a  bad  night  for  a 
green-hand  to  be  on  post,  fer  the  roar  of  the  storm  and  the  worse  than 
iotd  darkness  made  it  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  approach  of  any 
one  who  might  be  disposed  to  '  devil '  me.  Whenever  a  transient  flash 
Ut  up  the  camp  with  spectral  light,  I  would  throw  a  hurried  glance  around, 
and  then  draw  my  cape  over  my  &ee  to  keep  out  the  rain  which  beat 
M  into  my  retreat 

During  a  momentary  lull  of  the  storm,  footsteps  were  heard  approach- 
ing the  post  from  the  camp.    I  challenged, '  Who  goes  theret'    No 
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answer ;  but  before  I  oould  call  out  again,  a  huge  tent-peg  came  rattling 
into  the  box.  I  rushed  out»  disliking  such  taigetrpractice,  and  running 
up  the  path,  succeeded  in  stopping  one  of  the  joken  just  as  he  was 
crossing  it ;  but  instead  of  retreating,  he  began  to  expostulate  with  me, 
and  wound  up  a  lengthy  harangue  on  the  impropriety  of  a  *•  pleb's ' 
interfering  with  old  cadets,  by  attempting  to  seize  my  gun.  I  called 
out,  *  Coiporal  of  the  guard,  ifumber  FiveT'  and  I  could  hear  the  words 
run  from  post  to  post  as  the  sentinels  caught  the  cry ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use,  for  my  opponent  yelled,  *  Never  mind  the  corporal,'  and  this  the 
blockheads  in  the  intermediate  boxes  repeated  as  lustily  as  the  other. 
Succeeding  in  getting  away  from  my  assailant,  I  was  backing  off  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  cold  steel,  when  I  suddenly  fell  bacoirard  into  a 
wheel-baiTow  which  a  third  dassan  pushed  against  me ;  and  after  running 
a  rod  or  so  with  me,  he  gave  it  a  jerk,  sending  wheel-barrow,  musket, 
and  me  over  in  the  mud  together.  That  barrow  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  that  night's  amusement,  for  every  few  momenta  it  would  come 
rattling  down  the  path  toward  me  in  a  very  supernatural  manner,  appa* 
rently  without  aid  from  human  hands. 

Here  was  a  fix  I  Full  a  dozen  men,  regardless  of  the  weather,  were 
practically  '  deviling '  me ;  the  rain  seemed  to  pour  more  than  any  thing 
else ;  my  white  pantaloons  clung  damply  yet  affectionately  to  my  nether 
limbs.  The  corporal  at  the  guard-tent  was  perfectly  oblivious  of  my  sit- 
uation ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  absolute  necessity  for  endurance 
until  the  relief  came  round.  I  entreated  the  jokers,  in  me  name  of  our 
common  uncle,  to  let  me  alone,  and  clear  out  They  answered  by  advis- 
ing me  not  to  get  nervous.  To  add  to  my  discomfiture,  the  occupants 
of  a  neighboring  tent,  aroused  by  the  noise,  raised  the  wall,  and,  lighting 
cigars,  coolly  enjoyed  the  fim,  occasionally  throwing  out  a  hint  whenever 
the  game  seemed  to  lag.  One  moment  the  tormentors  would  assemble 
in  a  body,  and,  marching  up  under  the  command  of  a  six-footer,  answer 
my  challenge  as  an  ^  armed  body  of  men.'  Then  they  pretended  to  be 
the  relief;  and,  advancing  in  perfect  order,  would  be  quite  astomshed 
when  I  charged  them  with  the  bayonet  As  I  was  contending  with  two 
who  wished,  as  they  said,  to  take  a  sick  tent-mate  across  my  post  to  the 
hospital,  the  '  sick '  man  discovered  a  surprising  energy  in  trying  to  laseoo 
me  with  a  tent-cord ! 

At  last,  one  by  one  they  dropped  off  to  their  warm  beds,  and  left  me 
perambulating  in  the  mud,  all  tne  time  suspecting  this  to  be  a  mere  ruse, 
m  order  to  play  a  new  trick.  As  if  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  a  tall  fel- 
low came  suddenly  upon  me  as  I  was  entering  the  box.  I  lowered  my 
musket,  and  was  just  about  to  run  him  through  the  leg,  when  his  cool 
'  Steady !  steady ! '  caused  me  to  recognize  the  officer  of  the  day.  After 
giving  the  countersign,  he  asked  my  orders,  and  then,  praising  me  for 
being  so  wide  awake,  passed  on,  leaving  me  once  more  lUone  with  the 
storm.  Before  long  the  relief  came  round,  and,  leaving  another  man  in 
my  place,  took  me  along  to  the  guard-tents  for  a  littie  rest  A  littie 
after  three  in  the  morning,  the  loud  '  Turn  out,  second  relief! '  aroused  me 
bom  the  comfortiess  camp-stools  on  which  it  seemed  I  had  slept  scarcely 
a  moment  With  a  sickening,  overpowering  sense  of  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, I  'fell  in'  with  the  res^  and  passed  around  the  camp  to  my  post, 
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where  I  was  to  walk  two  more  boon  in  the  mud.  O  how  slowly  the 
time  dragged  along !  It  seemed  as  if  morning  would  never  come.  More 
than  once  I  was  asleep  while  walking,  and  would  bring  up  a^inst  a  tree 
or  the  sentry-box.  I  remember  at  one  time  awaking  by  feding  on  my 
&ce  the  wet  canyas  of  a  tent,  which,  although  some  yards  from  the  path, 
I  had  run  into  in  my  sleep. 

It  had  ceased  raining  by  this  time,  and  heayy  clouds  were  passing 
swiftly  oyerhead,  while  between  them  the  rich  moonlight  poured  down 
on  the  white  tents,  the  ruined  breast-works  of  Fort  Clinton,  and  the  loyely 
Hudson  seen  between  the  waving  cypress.  The  hills  forming  the  eastern 
bank  stretched  away  to  the  south  in  a  kind  of  silvery  haze,  darkened  in 
places  by  long,  low  clouds,  whose  bases  touched  the  river,  and  mingled 
with  the  driving  scud.  But  soon  the  gray  light  of  morning  spread  over 
the  horizon,  and  when  the  sun  rose,  the  morning-gun  welcomed  it;  and 
as  the  puff  of  smoke  rolled  slowly  leeward,  reveille  rang  out  on  the  fresh 
air  in  sweet  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  the  glorious  scene,  which  recom- 
pensed me  for  the  miseries  of  '  Mr  Fibst  Night  ok  Post.' 


TQK         PROPOSAL. 


BT  vravcis  corooTT. 


You  'bx  late :  the  Botip  *b  gone  I 

DearEixsNl — Mise  Lkxds — 
I — I — think  that  trout's  spoiled — the  cook's  careless  deeds. 
I  've  something  to  say — duaLtt !  the  salt  I  —  qaite  annsnal, 
And  I  hope — SnperD  sauce!  — I  shall  have  no  refusal. 
I*m  relieved  by  that  blush — This  tomato's  all  seeds  — 
No,  thank  you ;  not  yet,  Charlbb  :  firstj  wait  on  Miss  Lkeda. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  — Will  you  have  some  baked  beans  f  — 
To  avoid  farther  blushing  f    They  11  notice  these  semea 
CHAaLtt!  that  partridge!    Some  breast!    This  is  very  good  dresaijig- 
I  may  say,  since  the  day  that  I  first  had  the  blessing 
Of  seeing — Some  pepper? — your  face,  that  the  pasnon 
(Which  e'er  since  tne  creation  s  been  so  much  in  fashion) 
I  feel,  I  felt  then :  and  I  hope  you  return  it 
Well — thank  yon  for  that;  for  I  feared  you  might  spurn  it 
By  the  way,  I  might  say — Yes,  I've  done:  take  the  plate  — 
As  your  mothef'$  will  only  hangs  now  o'er  our  fate, 
lliat  I  'm  not  very  rich,  and  my  income 's  not  greats 
But  plenty  to  keep  up  respectable  state :  — 
GhauisI  I've  no  spoon !  — and  as  I  hate  fashion. 
And  observe  that  in  that  way  you've  almost  no  passion,  ^ 
We  H  have  more  than  enough ;  you  11  have  no  cause  to  sigh 
For  —  Rice  pudding  I  or  do  you  prefer  pumpkin  pie  ?  — 
Aught  that  you  wi^  'twill  be  youra  —  Which  of  these? 
Knts?    "Tis  well,  they  are  bad — these  raisinS)  or  cheese?  -* 
I  am  just  thirty-eight:  I  am  firank,  and — You've  dined!  — 
In  the  morning  rifask  what's  your  dear  mother's  mind ; 
And  from  doubt  of  the  future  no  trouble  1 11  borrow  — 
No!  no  coffee — Good-bye  until  dinner  to-morrow. 


LITERARY     NOTICES, 


Nicaeaova:  itb  Piopli,  SosxtftT,  Momrxim,  and  ttie  Vropoml  InteroeMBle  GtaaL  Bf 
E.  O.  Bqoibk,  tato  Chu|[«  d^AAUret  of  the  United  States  to  the  BepubUc  of  Centnl  Ameries. 
In  two  yolnmee:  pp.  870.   New-Yoik:  D.  Atplbtom  amd  CoxrAinr. 

Ws  annoimced  this  work  briefly  in  our  last  number,  and  promised  theroafter 
to  indicate  its  oharaoter  more  fully  to  the  reader,  lliese  yolnmes  of  Mr.  SginxaX 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assume,  will  add  greatly  to  his  reputation.  We  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  reyiew  of  the  work,  which  embraced  a  number  of  interesting 
and  yaried  extracts  from  both  yolumes ;  but  the  accumulation  of  literary  fn/oUrUl 
upon  our  hands  compels  us  raluctantly  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them ; 
but  that  we  may  do  at  least  partial  justice  to  the  author,  a  friend  and  an  old  oorre- 
spondent»  we  amiez  the  remarks  of  the  capable  critic  of  the  'Oourur  and  En- 
quirer*  daily  journal,  fully  endorsing  the  just  praise  which  is  awarded  to  the 
work:  'It  is  mere  justice  to  say,  that  these  two  elegant  yolumes  are  pr<Mninent 
among  the  most  yaluable  contributions  to  the  historical  and  antiquarian  history 
of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are^  in  graphic  relation  of  the  inei- 
dents  of  trayd  through  a  wild  country  and  among  a  strange  people^  almost  with- 
out a  riyal  in  the  crowd  of  modem  joumey-booka  The  auUior  has  brought  to 
his  task  a  capacity  to  obserye  minutely  and  describe  accivately,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  yision  has  wide  scope^  and  his  style  is  nenrous  and  flexible.  He  looks 
with  reyerent  admiration  upon  the  works  of  Nature,  but  he  sees  straight  through 
the  designs  of  man ;  and  we  consequently  obtain  frt>m  lum  a  truthful  and  yiyid 
description  of  the  places  he  has  seen,  and  the  character  and  controlling  motiyes 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  theuL  Such  a  book  as  must  needs  haye  been  the  con- 
sequence  of  the  trayels  of  such  a  writer  was  needed  just  at  this  time  about  Nica- 
ragua. The  affairs  of  that  country  are  assuming  a  commercial  and  political 
importance  to  us  which  can  hardly  be  oyefrated ;  and  Kr.  Bquhe's  book  giyea  so 
thorough  and  dear  a  yiew  of  the  internal  politics  of  the  place,  and  the  position 
which  England  has  assumed  there,  as  well  as  of  the  facilities  of  communication  with 
our  territories  on  the  Paciflc  which  its  waters  afford,  that  it  seems  as  if  an  actual 
journey  in  his  footsteps  would  not  secure  more  complete  information  upon  tliese 
subjects  than  he  affords  to  us»  who  'stay  at  heme  at  ease.'  Certainly  it  would 
notk  unless  to  the  few  who  know  how  to  trayel  as  well  as  Mr.  Sqinii.  "^th 
regard  to  the  pretensions  of  England,  and  the  grounds  for,  or  rather  the  ground- 
lessness of  them,  he  talks  rery  plainly,  and  with  so  much  reason  in  his  plainness 
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•ft  will  bring  the  'Quarterly,  so  Bayago  and  tartarlj/  about  his  ears  with  a  yen- 
gsaaoe;  for  we  hear  that  nearly  a  thousand  of  this  edition  were  immediately 
ordered  for  the  English  market 

'We  haye  alluded  to  the  flezibilitj  of  Hr.  SQOixa's  st^rle.  The  facility  with 
which  he  adapts  it  to  his  immediate  subject  is  remarkable.  Were  the  book  first 
opened  in  the  narratiye  portion,  the  aidhor  would  be  welcomed  as  a  liyelj  and 
pictureBi|ue  writer,  whose  quiet  satire  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculoua^ 
sparing  not  eyen  himself  in  his  sallies^  would  make  his  book  the  fascinating  com- 
panion of  rail-road  or  steam-boat  trayel ;  but  his  records  of  antiquarian  discoyery 
are  thoae  of  a  well-read,  enlightened,  and  appreciatiye  student  of  the  past; 
while  in  other  portions  of  his  work — the  introduction,  for  instance — he  writes  the 
philosophy  of  history  with  a  far-reaching  thought^  and  a  stateliness  of  utterance^ 
not  unworthy  of  Gibbon,  and  not  unlike  him.  The  book  has  been  published  in 
the  best  manner.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  mapi^  yiews  of  scenery,  draw- 
ings  of  the  houses  and  utensils  of  the  inhabitants^  and  representations  of  the 
idols  and  the  yarious  other  relics  of  the  race  which  ages  since  passed  away  from 
this  now  almost  unknown  country.  Some  of  these  illustrations  are  fine  colored 
lithographs^  which  giye  the  effect  of  the  object  represented  in  a  way  which  could 
hardly  be  bettered.  The  letter-press  is  beautifully  printed,  with  a  large,  but 
slender-fisoed  type,  which,  in  clearness  and  grace^  £sr  surpasses  the  heayy  letter 
generally  used ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  triyial  typographical  erron» 
the  externals  of  the  book  are  absolutely  unimpeachable.* 


Lu  Cohfidkiicbb:  GonfisBimAL  Ducuisirmsf.  By  ALpRoras  db  Lamaethcb,  Author  of 
^Historr  of  the  Girondists,'  etc,  etc.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Euobmb  Plumxktt.  Ib 
one  Tonime:  pp.  29L    New-Yoik:  D.  Applbtom  and  Coxpaht. 

It  is  not  perhaps  too  late  to  permit  a  correspondent  who  has  perused  the 
yolume  whose  title  is  giyen  aboye,  to  set  some  of  its  characteristics  before  the 
reader.  For  ourselyes  we  can  only  say,  that  our  own  copy  of  the  work  was 
taken  away  from  the  sanctum  by  a  light-fingered  literary  friend,  as  a  rail-road 
companion,  and  we  neyer  saw  it  more ;  so  that  personally  we  cannot  'speak  dy 
the  book '  of  the  book.  Our  correspondent  has  regarded  the  story  of  '  Gbaziklla,' 
whieh  runs  through  the  yolnme,  as  its  principal  feature,  and  he  has  confined 
himself  mainly  to  a  retumi  of  that  affecting  narratiye :  'Alphonse  was  a  well- 
educated  youUi,  of  a  good  family  in  the  south  of  France.  With  a  heart  in  loye 
with  nature  and  a  simple  life,  tired  of  study,  he  put  into  his  pockets  a  few 
layorite  books,  and  read  and  dreamed  his  way  to  Naplea  Here,  the  beauty  of 
the  land  and  of  the  sea  kept  him  enchanted  for  many  weeks.  Margellina  is  a 
suburb  of  Naples,  upon  the  sandy  beach,  and  inhabited  by  poor  fishermen. 
Here  he  found  a  humble,  but  faithful  friend,  an  old  fisherman,  with  whom  he 
spent  whole  days  and  weeks,  idly  floating  upon  the  sunny  wayes  which  softly 
swell  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Being  out  one  day  longer  Uian  usual,  they  were 
orertaken  by  night  and  a  sudden  storm.  Their  little  boat  was  a  staunch  one, 
built  by  the  fisherman's  own  hands,  and  carried  at  its  bow  an  image  of  St 
FkAHOifl,  the  fisherman's  patron  saint  Either  the  saint,  who  was  strongly 
appealed  to,  or  the  well-made  boat,  took,  them  safely  to  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a 
toeky  eliff  on  the  island  of  Proeida,  a  few  miles  from  Naples.  During  the  nigh^ 
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the  faithful  boat  was  dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  broken  np.  The  joxmg  man 
was  mnch  surprised  to  find  that  the  fisherman  had  a  cottage  and  a  familj  in  the 
orange-groye  upon  the  cliff;  and  still  more  surprised  by  the  natural  grace  and 
beautj  of  Grazxella,  the  fisherman's  daughter.  With  the  help  of  Alfhohbi; 
the  image  of  St  Franoeb^  which  was  saved  from  the  wreck,  soon  graced  the  prow 
of  a  larger  and  better  boat;  and  the  father,  daughter,  and  stranger  were  often 
upon  the  water.  During  the  long,  warm  hours  of  mid-daj,  the  fisherman's 
family  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  orange-trees,  listening  with 
intense  interest  to  the  touching  story  of  Paul  and  YnGnoA,  as  told  over  by 

AX^HONSE. 

'  As  the  fishing-season  came  on,  the  fisherman  and  his  family  occupied  a  small 
house  at  Margellina ;  and  Alfhoxse  found  a  room  in  a  house  near  by.  Here  he 
was  soon  taken  very  ill,  and  was  faithfully  nursed  by  the  fisherman's  family ; 
GsAZXELLA  coming  to  him  daily,  with  fresh  fiowers  and  oranges.  On  his  recovery, 
he  took  a  room  in  the  fisherman's  house,  at  his  earnest  request  While  herc^  he 
performed  many  litUe  services  for  the  kind  family ;  passing  his  time  only  too 
happily  with  the  gentle  Grazixlla  ;  teaching  her  to  read  and  to  write,  and  tell- 
ing out  his  stores  of  romance  and  love.  The  result  can  be  easily  anticipated, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  innocent  Grazixlla.  She  loved  him  as  only  an  Ital- 
ian maiden  can  love ;  while  he,  though  charmed  with  her  innocence  and  beauty, 
was  not  prepared  to  give  up  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  prospects,  by  marry- 
ing a  poor,  ignorant  fisherman's  daughter.  To  help  the  precarious  support  of 
the  family,  Graziella  was  employed  in  carving  and  grinding  coral,  by  a  rich 
cousin  who  traded  largely  in  coral  ornaments  and  trinkets;  many  of  them  being 
made  by  the  workmen  and  women  at  their  homes.  There  was  an  old  agreement 
between  the  two  families^  that  Grazixlla  and  her  cousin  were  to  be  wife  and 
husband.  The  cousin's  fisther  was  dead,  and  had  left  his  estate  and  business  to 
the  son ;  thus  the  young  and  wealthy  manufacturer  was  really  a  very  desirable 
and  not  unwilling  match  for  the  portionless  girl — moneyless,  yet  dowered  with 
such  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  trustful  love  as  would  enrich  the  richest  But  love 
is  singularly  inattentive  to  the  proprieties  of  wealth  and  station ;  and  Grazixlla, 
though  urged  and  entreated  by  her  parents,  by  her  lover-cousin,  and  even  by 
AifBONSx,  to  fulfil  their  wishes^  could  not  take  away  her  heart  from  the  one, 
and  give  it  to  the  other.  Then  commenced  a  fearful  struggle ;  with  Alpbonsii^ 
to  either  give  up  his  prospects,  his  family,  his  education,  and  become  a  Neapo- 
litan fisherman,  or  to  fly  and  forget  the  loving  girl,  leaving  her  to  wed  the  cou- 
sin ;  with  Grazixlla,  to  strive  to  love  her  cousin,  and  to  think  that  the  young 
Frenchman  would  never  marry  her. 

'At  last^  distracted  with  doubts  and  grief,  on  a  cold  and  stormy  nighty  the  pooi 
girl  fled  alone  to  the  now  deserted  cottage  on  the  island  of  Procida,  and  falling 
before  an  image  of  the  Yiroin,  she  cut  off  her  beautiful  raven  tresses^  placing 
them  upon  the  holy  image  as  a  sacrifice  of  herself  and  made  a  solenm  vow  to 
become  the  wife  of  him  only  who  should  first  find  her  there.  Long  and  diligent 
was  the  search,  by  the  father,  the  cousin,  and  by  Alpbonse.  How  they  all  loved 
her  I  Not  thinking  it  possible  for  her  to  reach  the  island,  they  had  not  thought 
of  going  there  for  her,  until  the  bitter  recollections  of  his  happy  days  there  irre- 
sistibly prompted  Alphonsx  to  go  thither.  He  found  her  lying  insensible  upon 
the  ground  before  the  image  of  the  Yiroin,  nearly  dead  with  cold,  hunger,  and 
exhaustion.  She  there,  for  the  first  time^  told  him  of  her  love ;  and  he  made  a 
heartless  vow  never  to  leave  her.    Iheir  secret  was  kept  until  the  sudden  illneaa 
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of  the  mother  of  ALraoam^  for  whom  he  had  an  mibomided  affection,  oavaed 
him  to  make  an  immediate  and  abmpt  departure  from  Italy.  Feeling  the  nn- 
certainty  of  his  ever  returning,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  leave  of 
Grazdeixa,  and  departed  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his  frienda  Some 
letters  passed  between  the  lovers^  (he  had  taught  her  boUi  to  write  and  to  love,) 
but  she  never  saw  him  again.  The  poor,  forsaken  girl  pined,  and  sank  away 
with  tears  into  the  last  refuge  of  the  weary,  and  the  earth  was  glad  to  receive 
and  shelter  so  lovely  a  burthen.' 

Beneath  a  grassy  knoll  at  the  water's  edge,  at  Margellina,  surrounded  by  the 
shore  and  the  waves  which  she  loved  so  well,  rests  the  once  happy  GaAZDOUL 
Ko  one  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  volume  which  records  this  touching  story, 
without  a  renewed  admiration  of  the  gifted  and  amiable  author. 


Tai  PoDcrrA^s  DAVOHTcm.  and  other  Mlfloellaiieoiis  Poems.    By  Gboeoi  H.  Boksb.   In  one 
Tohone:  pp.  156.    FhUadelphto:  A.  Hart,  late  Carbt  axd  Haet. 

Whrhbk  or  not  we  really  have  themes  for  poetry  in  this  country,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  discusa  Despite  the  fact  that  we  ore  an  enterprising  and 
go-ahead  people,  we  have  poets  and  poetry  in  abundance.  Indeed,  the  art  in 
America  seems  to  partake  of  the  steam-power  which  pervades  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.  Among  the  recent  and  more  prominent  aspirants  after  fSame 
in  this  department)  it  must  certainly  be  conceded  that  the  youthful  author  of 
'CALATVOfl^'  Anns  Boletn,'  and  'The  Podesta's  Daughter,'  is  entitled  to  a  con- 
spicuous and  honorable  reputation.  We  have  heretofore  essayed  to  do  justice 
to  his  first  and  second  works^  in  which,  more  truly  and  distinctly  than  from  any 
other  genius^  the  tragic  muse  has  been  displayed  in  our  literature ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed with  that  pleasure  with  which  the  generous  critic  is  always  inspired  by  an 
ability  to  praise,  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  new  contri* 
bution  to  our  carpus  poetarvm. 

The  principal  piece  in  the  volume  before  us  is^  as  the  title  indicatei^  '77U 
Podata*M  Dauffhler,*  The  scene  opens  within  the  gate  of  an  Italian  church-yard. 
Duke  Oiks  with  a  martial  train,  enters  as  if  from  the  wara  An  old  man,  who 
wanders  through  the  tombs  'like  Tims  among  his  spoils,'  is  the  first  face  which 
the  Duke  recognizes  on  returning  to  his  dominions.  After  dismissing  his  train, 
he  enters  the  burial-ground,  and  addresses  the  aged  Podesta: 
*  Good  eren,  Signor ! 

*r01>lfTA.  i 

*  Welcome !    An  old  man 
May  fitly  bfd  you  welcome  hero ;  for  I, 
Standing  upon  tbU  graveyard,  sometimes  fed 
Like  an  onaeiaed  Inheritor  who  treads 
Hereditary  acrea  long  Icept  back. 
I  am  next  heir  to  this  domain  of  death: 
Ere  many  days,  I  'II  come  with  ftmeral  pomp 
To  claim  my  fall  poneision.    Welcome,  then ; 
No  breach  of  hoepitality  shall  prove 
My  right  unworthy.    I  was  thinking  thus, 
Framing  sach  salutation  for  a  gucat, 
While  Toa  ttr^  in  the  gateway.' 

They  converse  some  time  of  those  slumbering  beneath  the  grouped  memorials; 

•H  the  while  the  Duke  remaining  unknown  to  the  Podesta.    One  tomb,  upon 

which,  imder  a  garland,  the  simple  name  of  '  Giulia'  is  inscribed,  stirs  an  emo* 

tioD  in  the  noble  that  discovers  his  secret  to  the  reader.    T  was  the  grave  of  the 
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'PodesU's  Daughter/  whom  the  Duke  loved  in  times  long  past  He  qaeatioiis 
the  old  man  how  long  she  had  been  dead;  and  then  the  Podesta,  seated  upon 
his  dai]ghter*s  grare^  tells  the  vhole  tale  to  the  Duke;  not  guessing  to  whom  it 

is  narrated :  4  p^,^  ^^  ^  gMrnlous,'  be  aan,  <  and  sUgfatod  age 

1b  pleaaed  to  Ustea  to  Its  own  thin  Toloe.' 

With  that  pastial  fondness  with  which  we  always  regard  the  memorjr  of  those 

we  haye  loet»  the  £stiier  paints  his  ehild;  fmd  tenderly  and  simply  prefisoes  her 

praues :  « I  now  maj  say  tt— ehe  is  dewl  so  long.' 

His  office  calling  him  frequently  to  the  old  Duke's  castle,  he  sometimes  used  to 
bring  the  joung  Giuua  with  him.  There  the  Duke's  sou,  Count  Ono,  from  being 
iter  play-fellow,  soon  became  her  lover.  They  had  loved  each  other  long  before 
they  themselves  knew  it  This  was  noticed  by  the  people  round  — gossips  there 
were,  it  seems,  in  those  days — and  whispers  came  to  the  ear  of  Ugo^  her  brother, 
a  youth  of  high  and  fiery  spirit    Stung  by  the  taunts,  he 

*  Grsw  sad  and  moody,  with  an  inward  ahame 
That  soon  ran  ovor  in  a  wrathAil  stream 
Of  most  unfllial  censure.' 

He  warned  his  father  to  bring  no  more  his  sister  to  the  castle.  Then  the  old 
man  also  '  awoke  to  the  shameful  fear : '  and  so,  when  Ohtlia  sought  him  for  the 
usual  walk,  *  he  put  her  and  her  tears  aside  together.'  At  this  action  the  maiden's 
heart  awaked,  as  if  from  a  trance,  to  know  itself    Thus  exquisitely  is  it  told : 

*  The N  all  at  once  that  rapid  sorcerer. 
The  human  heart,  lit  a  new  light  within  her. 
8UU  as  life  may  he,  flashed  fW>m  brow  to  breast 
With  modest  scarlet,  by  my  side  she  paused, 
Tracing  the  mazes  of  bewildered  thoughts. 
I  turned  and  left  her :  yet  whenever  I  stopped 
And  cast  a  baclcwara  glance,  fixed  as  bemre, 
Her  eyes  inverted  on  her  Imier  seU; 
And  all  her  senses  idle.  Giulia  stood. 
Seeming  her  own  excelling  counterfeit. 
Some  strange  thing  stirred  within  her,  that  was  plain.' 

The  lovers  are  forbidden  to  see  each  other,  but  they  resort  to  secret  means  of 
communion.  From  that  time  his  daughter  was  changed.  Grief  seemed  to  hang 
at  her  heart;  and  vainly  the  father  strove  to  wile  away  her  sorrow.  Time  went 
by ;  the  autumn  came ;  and  rarely  has  this  short  description  of  its  approach  been 

excelled :  » ^^^  generous  Autumn  shook  his  jolly  torch 

Around  the  land,  and  seared  the  rusty  gross. 
And  scorched  the  trees,  and  Bhook  their  fruitage  down, 
And  piled  the  dripping  wains  with  purple  gr^>es, 
And  turned  the  year  into  a  Jubilee.' 

One  day  XJoo,  hunting  in  the  wood,  accidently  discovered  Giulxa  with  the  Count 

Odo.    The  boar  which  he  had  been  following,  escaping  from  his  spear,  broke 

into  their  retreat    Uoo,  seeing  the  Count  armed  sufficiently  to  overmatch  the 

boar,  being  himself  unseen,  turned  from  the  wood,  '  and  bore  the  heayy  secret 

home '  to  the  Podesta.    Upon  Giulia's  return,  the  father,  after  pointing  out  the 

gulf  that  was  between  the  Count's  high  station  and  her  own,  and  how  that  Odo 

would  not  lead  *  a  new  Gtbjllda  to  the  altar-stone,'  began  to  tell  her  of  the 

danger  of  such  loves :    ,  h^^  ^^a^on  can  be  melted  in  the  glow 
Of  tempted  passion.' 

The  young  girl's  indignation  at  the  dark  hints  of  her  father  are  very  forcibly 

described :  »^^^  ^i,^  p^„^|  innocence  of  woman's  soul 

Bounded  aloft  in  dreadful  mi^esty ; 
And  such  indignant  doqnenoe  ootrbuiH 
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At  the  gross  taunt,  that  I,  by  hdpless  ilgns, 
Waa  glad  to  beg  her  mercy.* 

At  the  feast  of  the  vintage,  the  old  Dttke  (Coimt  Odo*s  father)  came  himaelf  to 
the  festival,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  to  question  Giuua  on  variona  topici^ 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  about  her  iotelleet^  her  education,  and  her  accomplish- 
ments, that  he  might  know  for  himself  if  she  were  worthy  of  his  son ;  for  he  was 
acquainted  with  their  loves,  and  was  ready  to  consent  to  their  union.  The 
Podesta  and  Uoo  were  frightened  still  more  at  this  marked  attention,  thinking 
the  Duke  might  *  traffic  in  his  son's  behalf*  Therefore,  to  make  all  secure,  they 
resolved  to  wed  Gicua  to  some  one,  no  matter  whom,  and  save  her  from  the 
danger  they  imagined  to  be  so  inuninent    They  call  Giuua  : 


*GtnLu 

A  Httle  hope  was  fluttering  in  her  heart, 

AnI  warming  one  small  spot  on  either  cheek ; 

That  died  away,  and  never  woke  again, 

At  my  first  sentence.    *  Many  I*  — she  waa  firm : 

*Not  all  that  cowards  fear;  not  all  the  pangs 

This  groaning  earth  has  borne  riuoe  man  left  Eden ; 

Not  ail  the  cheating  balto  of  fruitful  sense, 

Ambiilon*s  crown,  toil^s  gain,  (hme^s  tainted  breath ; 

Not  all  Uie  mirit  dreams  of  Aiture  bliss, 

No,  nor  the  dictate  of  the  Uoly  Church ; 

The  PoPB*s  commandment,  barbed  with  erery  ill 

That  mar  be  thundered  from  Salni  Pbtbr^s  chair, 

Bhould  fright,  bribe,  master,  or  so  far  eormpt 

The  heart  which  God  assi^msd  her  to  keep  pure !  * 

She  spoke  this  with  her  vu^n  eyes  afiame. 

Blazing  like  Mars  when  he  has  clomb  the  sky. 

And  looks  down  hotly  from  his  sovereign  lioight. 

I  talked  to  her  until  the  day-light  wore. 

And  evening  lent  its  pathos  to  my  words, 

Of  what  a  daughter  owes  a  parentis  love— 

And  I  had  been  both  parents  Joined  in  one: 

Of  the  great  blessing  which  her  mother  laia 

Upon  her  tnftnt*B  forehead,  as  ahe  stood 

Upon  the  verve  of  Paradise,  and  saw. 

Forward  and  backward,  heaven  and  earth  at  once. 

Would  she  be  fiilse  to  that,  move  saintly  eyes, 

And  wet  the  golden  floor  of  heaven  with  tears? ' 

At  last,  prevailed  upon  by  her  father's  pleading,  she  exclaims: 

*  *  Do  with  me  what  you  will ! 
But  oh !  in  pity,  set  me  to  my  grave 
As  soon  as  may  bel    Life  is  wearying  me; 
I  would  have  rest  fh>m  that  which  is  wlthiiu' 
Said  Giuua  ;  and  her  shaking  hand  she  lalo, 
With  a  low,  plaintive  sob,  upon  her  heart,* 

The  Podesta  and  Uoo  not  having  the  heart  to  many  her  against  her  will,  resolvt 
to  give  out,  only  to  deceive  the  Duke  and  Count,  that  she  was  betrothed  to  her 
eousin  Florio  ;  and  he  waa  to  appear  with  her  in  public,  and  bear  her  company, 
in  order  to  give  seeming  troth  to  the  report    On  this  being  settled. 


*  Giuua  1 

The  hoUow  spectre  of  a  long-lost  smile, 
And  went  her  way.* 

Rmnor  soon  carried  this  report  to  the  Count's  ear ;  he  nought  out  Flobio^  and 
though,  upon  meeting  him,  he  was  at  first  about  to  give  way  to  passion,  yet,  upon 
learning  from  him  that  this  report  was  true,  he  suddenly  stopped  still : 

*Ai(D  his  ftoe  calmed,  and  a  most  lordly  smile 
Lit  up  his  features,  as  he  cried  aloud, 
In  Strang,  firm  aooents,  as  a  martyr  might : 
*Gon  bieea  you.  Florio  I  *  and  burst  in  tears. 
Twaa  the  old  flgfat  Hwixt  heaven  and  hell  ranewod, 
And,  as  of  okl,lhe  battto4ekL  was  pitched 
Within  the  heart  of  man.' 
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The  next  day  Count  Odo  went  to  the  wan.  But  the  poor  girl,  the  sweety 
gentle  Giuua,  drooped  and  died  a  twelvemonth  from  the  daj  the  Count  departed. 
With  exquisite  tendemese  is  painted  the  gradual  decline  of  the  maiden,  her  lifo 
lading  awaj-  with  the  falling  lea£    And  these  are  her  dying  words: 

^^FATHia,  flnt  to  yon, 
I  hare  no  blamcL  nothing  but  thanks  to  pye, 
And  dying  blesstnga.    Uoo,  so  to  yon, 
Who  bore  the  wayward  tiiclu  of  my  disease 
With  so  much  kindnesa,  such  unOdtering  Iotc* 
(God  bless  her,  she  was  patient  as  a  saint!) 
*  I  do  not  Bsk  the  motives  of  your  acts ; 
For  since  you  chose  them,  ihey  must  be  the  best 
I  have  one  word  to  leave  behind  me—  hark ! 
I  k>ved  Count  Ono.  and  I  die  for  it 
This  ring,  which  slides  about  my  finger  so, 
He  gave  me  once— pray  bury  it  with  me. 
But  I  beseech  you  —  ny,  you  promise  me 
Before  I  ask  it ;  that  is  very  kind!— 
If  Ono  should  return,  to  make  him  know 
That  I,  by  deed,  or  word,  or  sign,  or  thought, 
Wu  never  false  to  him.    And  tell  him,  too, 
Into  the  grave,  with  this  one  pledge  of  love, 
I  go  rqfoidng ;  and  he  *U  see  It  shine 
Upon  my  finger  thus  in  Paradise. 
Ono,  dear  Odo  I — ftither — broths — Gos, 
Have  mercy  on  me  t  *    And  she  ck)sed  her  eyes, 
Shutting  the  world  for  ever  txom  her  sight.' 

And  thuB  ends  the  storj.  Then  the  Duke  (he  was  duke  now,  for  his  father  died 
in  his  absence)  discovers  himself  to  the  old  Podesta ;  tells  him  how  he  had  loved 
his  daughter  with  a  pure  and  holy  love ;  tells  him  all ;  thus  producing  a  olimaT 
in  which  the  highest  tragic  power  is  displayed.     '  Wo  unto  us,'  he  says : 

*  Wo  unto  us,  blind  men! 

We  knit  the  meshes  that  ensnare  ourselves!' 

"Hie  Podesta's  Daughter'  overflows  with  expressions  of  a  deep  and  genuine 
feeling.  The  fruits  of  a  rich  imagination  are  visible  on  nearly  every  page.  Its 
style  possesses  the  domestic  tenderness  of  Cowpxb,  combined  with  a  'moving 
strain  of  melancholy,  a  resigned,  gentle  melancholy,'  so  peculiar  to  the  writiags 

of  COLXRIDOX. 

*Th8  Ivory  Carvtr*  is  a  production  original  in  its  conception,  and  displaying  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  our  system.  One  great  moral 
which  is  evolved  is,  that,  *by  due  procession  of  the  earth's  laws^  good  is  drawn 
out  of  evil'  From  the  dark  xmsightly  tusk  is  shaped  the  smooth  ivory.  Hie 
work  proceeds  until,  by  a  long,  unceasing  labor,  the  artist  works  out  of  the  bone 
his  divine  idea.  We  see  how  differently  different  natures  are  struck  with  the 
same  object  The  artist's  wife  perceives  nothing  but  toil  and  trouble  in  what  her 
hnsband  is  doing :  she  wonders  he  does  not  throw  aside  the  ivory-bone,  and  carve 
fairy-ships,  and  toys,  and  rings,  and  play-things  for  the  litUe  ones.  But  he  works 
on.  His  children  distract  him :  they  can  see  nothing  but  pain  and  death  in  the 
grim  figure  of  the  ivory  Chbist.  To  them,  the  open  wound,  the  wicked  nails,  the 
sharp  thorns,  are  merely  ghastly  sights.  They  behold  not  the  'triumph  in  the 
firm  lip,'  nor  the  'gracious  promise  which  struggles  through  the  half-closed  lidsi' 
lliey  rejoice  in  the  fields,  Uie  bright  flowers,  the  songs  of  the  birds;  and  they 
marvel  that  their  father  does  not  prefer  these,  to  sitting  day  after  day  at  the 
tmsightly  figure.  Then  the  wife  of  his  bosom  dies,  and  the  children  are  laid 
with  their  mother,  and  the  artist  himself  is  borne  down  by  his  bereavements^ 
and  becomes  blind  for  the  time.  At  last  the  light  of  heaven  shines  in  on  him 
again,  and  through  care  and  pain  he  perfects  the  work. 
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MsxomiM  or  tkb  Oriat  Hbtrovolii  :  or,  London,  from  the  Tower  to  tbe  Cryital  Palaoe.    Bj 
F.  BAUXOBRt.    In  one  Toliune :  pp.  311.    New-York :  Gborob  P.  Pctxax. 

Ten  book  will  haye  an  eztenaiTe  sale,  becanae  it  will  command  it  by  the  Tail- 
ed and  comprehensiveneaB  of  its  infonnation.  We  recollect  obtaining,  when  a 
lad,  a  oopj  of  *Zeiffh*a  New  Pictwrt  of  London^*  and  to  this  dajr  we  trace  much 
of  oar  familiarity  with  the  rast  metropolis  of  Britain  to  the  great  interest  which 
was  awakened  in  onr  mind  by  the  perusal  of  that  rolume.  But  Mr.  Saumdebb, 
himself  an  Englishman,  and  an  old  Londoner,  has  given  to  the  American  reader 
a  'compact  manual  for  persons  visiting  the  'Great  Metropolis'  so  verbosely 
described  by  that  preeminent  twaddler,  Grant,  'or  who  contemplate  making 
the  trans-Atlantic  tour.'  As  the  compiler  remarks,  in  a  few  modest  words  to 
his  readers^  it  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country,  and  differs 
from  ordinary  guide-books  in  that  it  indicates,  in  a  brie(  suggestive  way,  the 
numerous  shrines  of  geniui^  historical  localities,  and  various  memorabilia  of 
London.  'More  than  any  other  city  of  Europe,'  says  Mr.  Saundbbs^  'the  British 
eapital  abounds  with  nooks  and  comers^  and  the  memorials  of  the  great  and 
good  of  past  times ; '  and  it  is  this  precise  kind  of  information,  which  the  lover 
of  literature  and  the  intelligent  tourist  most  desires^  but  which  is  usually  Inao- 
eessible^  that  the  manual  before  us  is  intended  to  supply.  It  exhibits  London 
past  and  present  at  one  view.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty-eight  engravings 
in  the  book,  representing  the  most  memorable  or  interesting  objects  of  a  mighty 
metropolis,  some  thirty-five  miles  in  circumference.  Of  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  from  Putnam's  press. 


I^TBs  or  TRB  GoTBRKORB  or  THB  Statb  or  Nbw-Tork.  Bt  Jobr  8.  JsKxixt,  Aollkor  of 
fhe  *  HMorr  of  the  War  with  Mezleo,' '  PoUtical  History  of  New-York,*  etc,  etc  In  one  TOliime : 
pp.  89S.  Attbiim:  Dbrbt  abd  Millbr.  Wiluam  H.  Pbrrt,  Number  13,  PariL-Bow,  sole 
^-    I  tor  New-York  a^. 


l^D  capacious  and  authentic  volume  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  bears 
the  impress  of  study,  and  laborious  research  into  the  sources  of  the  history  of  this 
great  State.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  of 
onr  greatness  and  prosperity,  and  with  many  of  the  men  who  have  opened  those 
sources,  and  wrought  deep  and  enduring  channels  for  them.  The  Prbbipxnt  of 
the  United  States^  in  a  brief  note  to  the  author,  expresses  what  we  believe  will 
be  the  verdict  of  all  who  peruse  the  volume,  when  he  saya^  that  'he  has  drawn 
the  moral  lineaments  of  the  characters  of  the  several  distinguished  men  who 
have  filled  the  high  office  of  Governor  of  the  'Empire  State '  with  great  success.' 
Hie  introduction  itself  evinces  that  feeling  of  just  pride  in  our  noble  common- 
wealth which  is  the  best  augury  of  the  author's  spirit  and  research ;  nor  will 
any  reader  be  disappointed  in  the  promise  thus  indicated.  The  author  has 
wisely  avoided  the  introduction  of  public  events,  except  so  far  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  characters  whom  he  describes.  He 
begins  with  Gov.  Gmaos  Clditon,  the  PaUr  Patria  of  his  native  State^  and 
closes  with  the  administration  of  Gov.  Hamilton  Fibh.  Each  biography  is 
accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  its  subject,  excellently  engraved  on  steel  by  a 
distinguished  artist  The  volume,  in  short,  to  sum  up  a  notice  necessarily  brie( 
is  one  which  does  credit  to  the  writer  and  to  the  publishers. 
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^miitxsvq,  jftstibal  of  SiM  ^u\a\xi. 

We  have  rarely  before  had  occasion  to  record  in 
our  official  report  a  more  genial  meeting  of  the 
Saint  Nicholas  Societt  than  that  which  took  place 
J^^  at  the  Anniyersary  Festival  at  the  Astor  House,  on 
Saturday,  the  sixth  of  December,  1851.  The  day, 
;  so  venerated  by  all  true  descendants  of  the  Father- 
'  land,  was  doubly  interesting,  because  our  city  had 
Vf  just  poured  forth  a  spontaneous  welcome  to  Kossutb, 
the  illustrious  patriot  of  Hungary.  That  exciting 
event  somewhat  interfered  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Stewards ;  but  about  five  o'clock,  a  goodly  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  having  assembled  in  the  reception-room,  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  annual  meeting  on  the  tenth  of  November,  at  which  it  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  had  been  elected  officers: 


OGDBN    HOFFMAN, 

Hamilton  Fub, 
James  H.  Kitp, 
John  W.  Framcis,  M.  D., 
Frkdkrick  Db  Pbtbtkr, 
William  H.  JoHxtox, 
Ghaklss  R.  Bwomot, 

BlCBAED  £.  MOUKT,  Jr^ 


PR  t  ■  ID  CRT. 

Pint  Viee-Piwldent. 
Second  Vice-President. 
Thinl  VIce-PresldeQt. 
FonrUi  Vioe-PiieBident 
lYeesorer. 
Becretny. 
Aflilataiit  Secretaiy. 


IfAKAOEBB. 


Samvrl  Jorbb, 
JoBX  W.  LnriRosTORy 

CORXRLIUI  OaRLBT, 

Jamri  W.  Bbbrmam, 
Brmjamin  H.  Fiblo,  • 

WiLIAAM  J.  VaR  WaOBXRR, 

Rbv.  Thomas  E.  Vbrmilt r,  D.  D., 
Rrv.  William  L.  Johxsor,  D. 

Brxjamin  Drarr,  H.D., 

WiLUAS  H.  JAORiOR,  M.  D., 


Bylvrstrr  L.  H.  Wars, 
JoBx  6.  Adams, 
Jacob  Arthoxt, 
Jamrs  J.  Roosetblt, 

AmBROSR  G.  KlMOiLARD, 

D.  Hrmrt  Haiobt. 


^jjJCBAFLAWi. 
I  PnVilClAXi. 
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JaMU  K.  MaIILT,  M.  D,  j  COMOLTWa  PHT«CU«i. 

8TBWABD8. 

Nicholas  Low,  Pibkrb  HIrtiiio, 

JOHll  ROMKTN  BKODHIAD,  AuoCSTCB  EcBBLL, 

John  J.  Cxtco,  William  J.  Bdnkbb, 

AAmoK  B.  Hati. 

The  ceremony  of  inducting  the  newly-elected  officers  wa«  deyerlj  performed 
bj  the  ChAirman  of  the  Committee  on  Installation,  Mr.  William  Bsm.  When 
this  time-honored  cnstom  had  been  fullj  complied  with,  the  Puxbident,  accom- 
panied by  the  invited  gttestB  of  the  Society,  was  conducted  by  the  Stewards  to 
the  daU  at  the  end  of  the  dining-hall ;  and  the  members  of  the  Society,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  took  their  seats  at  the  table,  while  Dodwosth's 
fine  band  played  the  national  air  of  Holland,  'De  Wilheuich.'  The  splendid 
dining-saloon  of  the  Astor  was  very  tastefully  decorated  by  festoons  of  orange 
color,  and  superbly  lighted  by  gas  chandelien^  and  branches  with  wax  HghtsL 
At  the  upper  end,  behind  the  PRCsinxsn's  chair,  was  a  full-length  picture  of 
DnDKEicH  Kmckebbockib,  in  full  costume:  against  the  opposite  wall  was  the 
Society's  large  picture  of  New-Amsterdam,  as  it  appeared  in  1666. 

Mr.  Hoffman  took  the  chair,  supported  on  his  right  by  Mr.  James  Db  Petbtb 
Ogden,  the  late  President,  and  on  Uie  left  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yeemilte;  one  of  the 
CSiaplains.  On  either  side  were  the  representatives  of  the  various  'Sister  Soeie- 
ties'  in  friendly  correspondence  with  Saint  Nicbolas,  and  the  other  distinguished 
invited  guests.  The  sable  waiting-men  of  the  Society,  arrayed  in  their  pic- 
turesque liveries,  attended  to  their  usual  duties  at  the  various  tablea  Tlie 
three  croas-tables  were  presided  over  by  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Vice- 
Fresidenta,  Mr.  James  H.  Kip,  Dr.  John  W.  Fbakcis,  and  Mr.  Feepbrick  De  Pfer- 
BTBB.     Grace  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vermiltb,  one  of  the  ehaplainsL 

The  choicest  dishes  of  the  Fatherland  figured  conspicuously  in  the  elegant  and 
liberal  bill  of  fare.  After  the  'good  things'  of  Saint  NionoLAS  had  been  suf* 
ficiently  discussed,  the  ancient  weather-cock  was  placed  before  the  Pbebidoit; 
who,  assuming  his  cocked-hat^  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  The 
PEBiDKirK  then  announced  the  following  r^ular  toasts : 

1.  BAiirr  Nicholas  :   Oar  |»stroB  Saint:  iapremo  in  ooMnopoUtsn  New-Yoric    Mnsle!  ^JVya* 
kstr  Fan  DonckJ 
S.  Thb  Pbbsidbrt  or  tbb  Ukitbd  Statbb.    Music :  ^PresidetU's  MarehJ 

3.  Tbb  Abut  and  Navt.    Music:  'Hail  Columbia.'* 

4.  Thb  OoTBBKOE  or  thb  Btatb  or  Nbw^Tobk.    Mnste:  'SoBinui^s  Mareh»* 

5.  Tbb  Cmr  or  Nbw-Tobk  :  Founded  by  old  Aaulerdam,  she  will  nerer  forgH  tteBoble  !•»> 
■000  of  ber  liberal  parent    Music:  *  Uonut  Sweet  Homs,^ 

6.  Thb  Fathkblahi)  :  wbloh  gare  us  the  first  example  of  a  constitutional  Union  of  Independent 
Aalea.    Music:  'De  rolkeliedeJ 

7.  *  Ebitob acht  Maaxt  Macht  :  ♦  The  motto  of  Holland,  suggesting  our  own,  E  pluribue  unmm, 
'  Vidted  we  stand.*    Music :  *  Yankee  Do»Me? 

8.  Odb  SisTiR  SocxiTiEs :  Saint  Nicholas  welcomes  their  repreientatlYes  to  his  board,  and 
hag»  thej  will  fed  themaeiyes  *  at  home.*    Music;  'tVearea  band  o/  Brother e: 

9.  Thb  Dauohtbbs  or  Manhattak:  Our  fore'iithers  acknowledged  their  supremacy;  their 
fans  foUow  the  examfde.    Music :  */ftre'a  a  health  to  all  good  Lateea,* 

Iliese  toasts  were  drunk  with  exKthusiasm,  and  with  all  the  honors.    In  the 

tmezpected  absence  of  any  representative  of  the  army  or  navy,  the  President 

eaUed  upon  Mr.  Charles  Kivo,  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  who  spoke  in 

the  name  of  th^e  arms  of  service  with  his  usual  felicity  and  force.    The  toMt 

to  the  (Governor  was  responded  to  by  one  6f  his  military  family,  Mr.  Paurw,  of 

Albany.    In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  no  reply  was  made  to  the  toast  to  the  dtj 
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of  New-York.  '  Oar  Sister  Societies'  acknowledged,  through  their  seyeral  rep- 
resentatiTee^  the  friendly  greeting  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  New-Amsterdam  and 
New-York.  Hr.  Young,  of  the  Saint  Gbobok's^  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  the  Saint  Ax- 
DRXw'si  and  Mr.  Bxll,  of  the  Saint  Patbick's,  concluded  their  speeches  with 
appropriate  toasts.    Mr.  Eabck,  of  the  German  Society,  gare  as  a  sentiment: 

*Co]|iibrcb:  The  Patb-flnder  for  Civilization,  the  Founder  of  Empiroa,  the  Parent  of  Politicsl 
Liberty  «nd  InteUectual  CoUiue.' 

Saint  Jonathan  replied  through  the  fluent  lips  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Gbinnxl^  who 

submitted  as  a  toast  : 

'Ths  Hjimort  or  Commodokb  Van  Cortlahdt:  Who  commanded  the  tquadron  of  GommiK 
whidi  lint  doubled  CoRLAsa's-Hook,  and  encountered  the  perils  of  fielle<Sadt* 


honor  Tlr- 


Tmc  PaisxDXNT  then  read  letters  from  some  of  the  invited  guests  who  had  been 
prerented  from  joining  the  festivities  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Vzbflangk 
concluded  his  letter  with  the  following  toast: 

*Tm  War  or  Racbs  :  Blay  it  be  manifested  in  the  sons  of  New-York  M/y  in  generous  oompe* 
dtion  of  loTe  and  honor  for  their  dty,  and  in  rivahj  in  worlu  of  beneTolence  andpoblic  spirit  mr 
its  prqqterity,  and  the  happiness  of  all  its  inhabitants.' 

The  Roy.  Dr.  Jobhbon,  one  of  the  chaplains,  sent  the  following: 

*Tbb  Skip  or  Statb  :  Uaj  the  Joint  owners  keep  her  ballast  in  the  hold,  not  at  the  masthead.' 

Ihe  several  ex-pRBsmxNTB  of  the  Society  at  the  table  were  then  called  upon  in 

turn;  and  Mr.  Samukl  Jonsb,  Mr.  John  A.  King,  and  Mr.  James  De  Petsteb  Og- 

]>EN,  each  responded  in  eloquent  and  glowing  speeches.    Professor  Tappan,  of 

the  New- York  University,  at  the  call  of  the  Chair,  made  some  admirable  remarka 

upon  the  condition  of  education  in  this  City,  and  upon  the  universities  of  the 

Fatherland  and  of  Europe.    The  Preudemt  here  remarked  that  the  'upper 

house'  at  the  daU  having  now  been  exhausted,  he  would  call  upon  the  'lower 

house '  for  their  sentiments^    Mr.  Javbb  H.  Kip,  the  second  Vice-President^  then 

offered  as  a  toast : 

^HoLLAMDf  OUR  FATBBRLAMn:  The  home  of  brare  men  and  fUr  women:  the  enterprise  ( 
integrity  of  her  sons,  and  the  purity  of  her  daughters,  have  won  the  homage  o(  all  wlu>  honor 
tue  and  appreciate  worth.' 

Dr.  John  W.  Fbangxs^  the  third  yice-President»  followed  in  some  varied  and 
interesting  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  P&illxp  Honi^  Dr.  Kxabnxt  Rodgebs,  and  one  or  two  other 
members  of  the  Society  who  had  deceased  during  the  year.  His  remarks  were 
listened  to  with  profound  interest  and  attention. 

The  fourth  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fbedebiok  De  Petsteb,  after  some  very  felidt- 
0110  observations  upon  the  misapprehension  which  existed  respecting  the  fore- 
fathers of  this  State,  and  the  tendency  to  view  them,  generally,  in  a  light  more 
ludicrous  than  just  and  honest;  gave  as  a  toast : 

*Tbr  Anolo-Norvar  Dvtcb:  A  blended  race,  surpassed  by  none  In  all  the  elcmects  whkh 
coBStituie  a  natlon*s  greatnesa.* 

Dr.  Adams,  being  called  upon  to  make  the  usual  annual  medical  report;  sent 
to  the  Chair  the  following,  which  was  drunk  silent  and  standing: 

*Tbs  Dead  or  1851:  HorBi  Dattok,  McEvbbs,  PARSRALt,  Rodobrb,  ARntason,  Db  Kat, 
Marlbt.* 

Ihe  President  then,  assuming  the  imperative  mood,  'by  virtue  of  the  authority 
Tested  in  his  cocked-hat;'  called  upon  Mr.  John  Van  Buren  to  address  the  com- 
pany. Upon  this;  Mr.  Van  Buben,  rising  with  his  long  pipe  in  hand,  addressed 
the  ehair  in  the  sounding  vernacular  of  Uie  Fatherland.    Finding  that  the  ques- 
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lion  which  he  had  put  in  Dnteh  was  not  answered,  lir.  Yak  Bubin  proceeded ' 
with  Bome  yerj  clever  remarlu  in  English,  which  kept  the  tables  in  excellent 
humor.  A  retort  from  the  Prssidxmt,  in  a  very  happj  vein,  followed.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procnre  reports  of  either  of  these  admirable 
speeches.  Mr.  Hoftmait  then  proposed  the  health  of  TdbStkwabdb;  and,  in  some 
complimentary  remarks,  called  upon  Mr.  Brodhxad  to  reply.  Mr.  Bbodhbad 
briefly  responded  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues ;  and  remarked  that  the  Stewards 
had  been  mainly  indebted  for  their  success  in  dinner  arrangements  to  the  liberal 
and  spirited  hosts  of  the  Anon-House,  where  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  was 
now  dining  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Bbodhiad  therefore  felt  sure  that  he  only 
expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the  table,  when  he  proposed  that  the  company 
should  drink  in  bumpers^  and  with  all  the  honorB»  the  health  of  the  landlords  of 
'the  flowing  bowl,'  Ck>LSMAir  and  Smsow.  Bfr.  Ck>LEiiAN  and  Mr.  Smaoir  ser- 
erally  expressed  their  acknowledgments.  Mr.  Bablow,  Mr.  Mazwiu^  and  Mr. 
SiXT90!r  followed  with  several  excellent  songs;  and,  at  length,  a  little  before 
midnight^  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  entertainments  which  has  erer  been 
enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  the  '  old  Knicksbbooesbs.' 


Ak  iNTXBCKPnED  Pabsiaw  Epdtlb. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
accompanying  ^Letter  from  Colonel  Cranherry  FuHer  to  Jefferson  J.  OrahUer, 
Junior,  JBaquire,  Acting  EdOar  Pro,  Tern,  of  the  Oldport  Daily  Twaddler,  Since 
the  time  that  Mrs.  Rajobottox  wrote  her  famous  continental  letters  to  the  Lon- 
don '  JoH5  Buix^'  so  authentic  and  graphic  a  communication  as  the  annexed  'yon 
will  not  find  elsewhere.'  But  we  venture  to  hint  to  Colonel  Fdstkr  that  he 
would  do  well  to  consult  his  illustrious  prototype's  record  of  what  ahe  ei\joyed 
in  the  French  capital  We  commend  him  to  an  examination,  especially,  of  the 
'statute  of  Lewis  Qudizt,  the  king;  who  died  of  a  sore  throaty'  and  of  'Henbt 
Caxteb,'  another  monarch,  a  relation  of  the  '  Cabtebs  '  of  Portsmouth,  whose 
'posterion^'  as  she  calls  his  supposed  descendants,  'are  greatly  d^enerated  in 
size  and  figure.'  Nor  should  Colonel  Fustxb  omit  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Emperor  Napouson's  coronation-robei^ '  all  lined  with  vermine,  and  covered  with 
flour-de-lise.'  Least  of  all  should  so  intelligent  and  'inquiring'  a  traveller  as 
Colonel  FcBTEB  disregard  Mrs.  Ramsbottox's  injunction,  while  in  Rome,  to  go 
and  see  the  '  Vacuum  where  the  Pope  keeps  his  bulls,'  and  to  'visit  St  Psna'a 
great  chapel,  to  hear  Tedium  sung;'  which  was  'not  half  so  tiresome  as  she  ex- 
pected.' Eo.  EiricKBRfiocvaA. 

'Parity  Rue  St.  On-a-ray,  A*«vemi«r  10,  ISSL 

'Mt  DsAa  JsmKios:  We  hare  ■IwsyB  maintained,  n  jou  doubttew  remember,  ttisi  it  doet 
a  joinK  man,  or  eTen  a  middle-sged  man,  much  good  to  lee  Bomethlng  of  foreign  IbxmIs  ;  not  that 
he  can  poMibly  hope  to  lewn  anj  thing  there,  especial] j  in  the  waj  of  monk  or  politics,  bat  be- 
eaoae  (according  to  the  popular  beUei;  to  dissent  from  which  would  be  flat  blasphemy)  his  expe- 
rience of  other  conntrles  must  Inlkllibly  make  him  more  contented  and  better  satiafied  with  bis 
own.  Bneh  a  lesson  cannot  but  be  of  great  value,  and  is  worth  iMing  lesraed  thoroughly:  It  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  find  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  partlculariy  the  more  Juvenile  portion, 
disposed  to  learn  it  thoroughly.  They  frequently  occupy  several  years  in  oomparing  the  Institn- 
ttouoT  benighted  Europe  with  our  own,  and  studying  the  phases  of  life  under  despotic  or  semi- 
deqK>tle  goyemments,  among  all  aexea  and  daases  of  the  population.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  when  they  return,  it  wiU  be  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  and  preference  for  the  mannen, 
morals,  and  tastes  of  our  own  hi^y  hemisphere. 

ft  Ov  numerous  friends  and  subecrlhen  WiU  doubCleaB  be  deslroas  to  know,  in  the  flnrt  piaoa»  the 
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partoDlan  aod  toddente  of  onr  outwaid-bouiid  trip.  UnflKtaoAtelj,  ov  Journal  wu  1iit«nipl«4 
VM7  «wly  in  the  paaaage ;  to  say  the  tnitb,  (which  we  may  be  permitted  to  do  in  tt^e  present  Initmnn^ 
having  nothing  to  gain  by  adopting  a  contrary  coarse,)  we  hare  but  a  yery  IndhUnct  reooDeeUon 
of  what  took  place  during  the  first  thirty-six  hours.  Even  after  oorideaa  began  to  assnme  a  more 
deflnlte  shape,  and  our  loeomotiye  and  digestlTO  flttolties  had  rsosTered  their  prtatlne  vlfor,  w« 
Urand  oonatdemhie  difflenlty  in  eliciting  all  the  iafomiation  we  could  have  wished  respecting  the 
Other  passengers.  Moat  of  them  seemed  singalariy  atopid  and  incommunicative,  although  we 
took  good  care  to  let  them  know  who  we  were,  and  left  several  copies  of  the  ^Tifddler  *  on  the 
saloon-table. 

*As  to  the  steamer  herself,  the  *5er«t0^n«er '  may  Justly  be  called  a  floating  palace.  SJU  a*  n*$ 
mqr  anr/-  else ;  and  her  ofBcers  are  men  who  deserve  to  win  and  have  won  golden  opiniooa  Itorn 
•veiy  one.  The  captain  secured  os  a  seat  near  his  own  at  table,  and  helped  us  out  of  bis  ow9 
champagne-bottle  every  day,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  usual  for> 
mality  of  a  wine-bill:  of  course  he  la  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman;  and  aa  the  mate  smuggled 
throufl^  several  thousand  cigars  for  us,  we  cannot  do  leas  than  pronounce  him  a  most  oiterprlalng 
and  gentlemanly  man.  The  day  before  our  arrival  in  port,  we  had  the  pleaaure  of  proposing  oar 
eommander*a  health  in  a  q>eeGh  of  twenty  minutes*  length.  At  the  conclusion  of  onr  remarksi 
the  passengers  manifested  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  Tho  only  dissentient  voice  was  that  of  a  speci- 
men of  *■  7oung  New- York,*  who  audibly  expressed  a  wish  that  *he  could  get  some  of  the  gaa 
out  of  that  apeeeh  to  put  into  the  ale!*  The  impudent  little  sprig  of  codfish-aristocracy  I  The  ale 
was  quite  good  enough  for  him;  I  *I1  be  bound  be  never  drank  aa  good  at  home;  or  if  he  dkl,  it 
waa  because  his  father  was  a  bankrupt,  and  cheated  his  crodlton.  But  in  truth,  this  young  animal 
was  of  an  lnsoler.ce  altogether  insufferable :  he  didn*t  know  his  place,  nor  who  he  waa  talking 
to,  and  continually  spoke  of  newspaper  correq>ondent8,  and  even  of  editors.  Just  as  if  we  were 
mere  ordinary  vagabonds;  whereas  your  readers  will  acquit  me  of  vanity  when  I  say  thla  much, 
thai  we  are  fhequently  very  extaonUnary  ones. 

'Another  passenger,  who  gajre  himself  veiy  unnecessary  airs,  was  a  Mr.  Carl  Bihsoh,  fh>m  the 
dty  of  Gotham,  a  person  of  strongly-marked  British  aympatbies,  and  a  venomous  enemy  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  him  of  being  in  the  pi^  of  Lord  pALxansToii,  and 
that  he  has  been  hired  to  abuse  our  Southern  brethren  in  tho  English  periodicals*  FVon  a  co» 
vwHttioD  in  his  state-room  which  I  overheard,  (accidentally,  of  oourre,)  I  gather  that  he  is  at  pre^ 
ent  concocting  for  Fraier*»  Edinburgh  Magazine^  a  scandalous,  Inflammatory,  and  would-be 
pathetic  story  on  the  subject  of  the  FAgiiiv  Slave  Law.  He  showed  his  aristocratic  disposition 
during  the  whole  voyage  by  wearing  the  oldest  clothes,  never  smoking,  and  drinking  nothing  but 
water;  but  this  may  also  hare  been  owing  to  the  emharraaawl  slate  <£  Ida  flnancea ;  tirl  waa 
toklthat   .... 

fHsita  w«  Kte  conntrMn-fl  to  «-mlt»  n  imVier  o'  R.9««rtlone  and  suppo«itlcn««  re«r"ctiBg  out  eor- 
reipond?ni.  Cahl.  ao  I  \n.nou'*  raeTTibers  of  hia  f.unily,  becauto  wa  biive  uo  r<>a^on  to  luppose  th»m 
accnrue.  sor.  '.f  evr  ^o   \j 'u-.ate,  of  tho  ■l.jhi<s..t  p..blvO  iiiior-.st  F.o    EMu'xxurocK?!.! 

^This  young  gentleman's  criticitm  waa  on  a  par  with  hia  other  opinions.  One  day  I  found  him 
making  merry  over  an  article  in  the  *■  Young  Ladies^  Magaiine^*  a  perfect  gem,  entitled,  The  Deatk 
of  C^sar,  and  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  the  pen  of  that  sweet  aongstress  of  Aricansas,  Ahxa 
Haxia  MATiLnA  Bioos,  who  had  on  this  occasion  confined  her  aspiring  pmions  by  the  bands  of 
proae;  and,  sooth  to  say,  she  danced  in  her  IMters  moat  graoeAdly.  On  my  polite  inquiry  what 
theie  might  be  In  this  elegant  composition  that  had  ao  moved  bib  mfrih,  he  pointed  diadahifliBy  to 
the  following  sentence : 

'*  A  gun  fVom  the  Capitol  announced  the  approach  of  CmaxnJ 

•R  1b  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  obvious  anachronism.  But  can  a  gushing,  impulsive,  self- 
educated,  InspiratioiHapt  female  be  expected  to  remember  these  niceties  of  scholarship  like  a 
■nail  book-wonnf  And  what  must  we  think  of  the  man*s  soul  who  could  pronounce  on  the 
merits  of  a  tokoU  article  from  reading  om§  eonttnee  of  It? 

*Among  our  passengers  were  three  Jesuit  priests  fttMn  Canada.  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  be 
dvil  to  such  people,  on  the  principle  that  some  African  tribes  worship  the  d— 1 :  there  la  no  know 
lag  how  much  harm  they  may  do  you  also  some  day.  We  had  also  on  board  fl>nr  Proiestanl 
clergymen,  of  diflbrent  denominations.  When  the  first  Sunday  came,  all  the  seven  wanted  I0 
preach  at  once.  We  were  obliged  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  ballot.  I  gave  my 
vote  for  the  Catholics,  in  accordance  with  the  true  theory  of  soclaKdemocratie  liberality  and  telei»- 
tk>a :  *Mwaf»  go  against  jfour  own  church,  and  never  into  any.' 

'Welanded  at  Havre.  Of  this  place  I  wiU  not  say  that  it  a/vaya  ralna  there,  having  h«d  praltf 
positive  experience  that  it  eenutimee  enowe.  The  dllkrenee  in  intellectaal  progress  between  the 
i  and  ourselves  was  strikingly  mtnlflwtod  Ihwn  the  flrrt.   Thla  benighted  popniatlaa  had 
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Mr«r Heard  &nhe*OUp0rt  T^adiUrl*  I doabt tf  erw »  wfijotthb ^Mkw^Tm*  SnMr'coaU 
kare  been  foudln  Uie  whole  town  1  Ot  eovne  I  uMle  Ike  Aerlesi  poMlble  i&iy  in  thk  nwiid 
wUderaesfl)  and  hunted  on  to  the  capital  of  Franoe^  whece  I  am  how  ptaaMotlr  enough  lodged  !■ 
the  ^ShUtimmr^'  as  they  catt  ft;  but  jon  do  nol  ilBk  al  aU  to  arrlvoai  It:  onihe  oontnuT:,  yonhanrv 
to  momii  eltlwr  Uto  or  alx  atoriei,  I  am  not  awe  which,  fbr  I  ahrane  9Bt  put  out  la  oonntiag  the 
Mepa.  These  etovated  ritnationi  are  Neommanded  bf  the  medical  rtadenH,  and  others  weUa» 
4|aainled  with  the  laws  of  physiology,  on  aeeoont  of  the  gnaler  purity  of  the  atmosphcra.  (Hv 
ttieet  derires  Its  appeUadon  ftom  the  tet  that  th»  saint  to  utiom H  k4sdicirted  (St.  PaTaa^i 
beUere)  is  repieaented  in  the  piotoiea  aa  alidfaig  down  from  hcaren  on  a  «on-beam,  and  la  then* 
(bre  caDed  Saint  On-a-r«y. 

^Tbe  disafieetioa  of  the  people  towaM  the  govcmmeut,  and  their  mlmlmtfam  of  and  \o^^  tat 
ov  rtmiif  repoblloan  InaHtiitiom  Is  ao  openly  manifested  on  all  occasions,  that  be  whanma  can't 
helprBwIing.  Ereiy  tmdesman  who  called  on  me  with  hij  commodttlea  took  occasion  to  contrast 
their  condition  with  ours,  and  to  wish  for  a  republic  like  the  American.  Mr.  Bassoa,  who  waa 
present  during  one  of  these  gratifying  demonstntionson  the  part  of  a  hairdresser,  muttered  somo> 
thii«  about  <blaek*  which  I  dki  not  qnite  understand,  and  asaared  me  that  the  man  waa  ^coming 
soflrCKwder  orer  me,*  and  trying  to  empty  my  purse  by  staflng  me  with  pmise  of  my  cooatay. 
But  this  explanation  must  be  put  down  to  the  anti-republican  bias  of  Its  author.  I  really  do  not 
think  the  Freadi  generally  equal  to  aoeh  a  dod^e,  for  income  ahvdlar  matters  I  have  found  them 
very  slow  of  comprehension.  For  instance,  when  I  tried  to  impress  on  my  boot-maker  that  If  ha 
ftnnldied  me  with  a  pair  of  new  patent4eathers  fraf «#,  I  might  In  reUun  heneflt  his  oenneetloii 
very  much  by  mentioning  him  fkvorably  in  the  columns  of  the  ^TmmUUer^*  and  recommendkw 
him  to  our  countrymen  vlaitlBg  Paria:  wouM  yon  believe  UT  the  stupid  feUow  could  not  be  asada 
to  ace  the  ndvaatsge  or  each  an  arrangement,  and  obstinately  indated  on  hdflg  paid  in  the  corssnt 
coin  of  the  realm  I 

•AHhough  rather  pressed  fbr  time  as  yet,  I  hare  aeenaoma  of  the  llona.  My  flnrt  visit  waa  Ml« 
rally  to  the  woi1dHf«nowned  cathedral  of  AMrs  Dcsm,  (prononnoed  Wot  a  d— «/>)  immorlat' 
lied  by  Its  historical  asaoclatlona,  and  not  km  by  havtaig  been  the  nbject  of  a  most  oflghMl 
romance  firom  the  fertile  pen  of  Madame  DcnsvAiri',  better  known  by  the  namdepluwu  of 
GaoRoa  Bahv,  This  mi^estle  but  somewhat  dilapidated  ediflee  haa  leoently  been  undergoliv 
constdenble  renovations ;  a  procem  which  might  be  extended  with  advanta«e  to  some  of  the  other 
churches  and  public  buildings.  A  oountiyman,  whom  I  met  on  his  return  fkom  Italy,  Infbrms  ma 
that  thia  Is  slill  more  the  case  In  that  unhappy  priee^and^lng^ldden  country,  where  all  the  pubUe 
edllloea,  he  asBumd  me,  were  very  much  out  of  repair.    Such  are  the  withering  effects  of  despotlsmi 

*But  the  last  revolution  here,  partially  counteracted  though  Ita  efibcta  have  been  by  the  intrlguaa 
of  the  Prince-President  and  his  reftcUonary  myrmidons,  has  left  some  glorious  touveairt;  (yonsaa 
I  am  beginning  to  acquire  sufBclent  fkmilisrlty  with  the  language  to  express  myself  In  it  oooaslon- 
ally;)  among  others,  the  triumphant  inscription  of  progress,  Libietb,  EoALrra,  FaATBamTC, 
which  ofpean  in  huge  bhuk  letters  on  all  the  national  property,  fh>m  the  Church  of  Goo  to  the 
post«fllce  for  letters ;  fh>m  the  proud  pahwe  of  Loms  N atolxom  to  the  public  wood-yard  (7Vm*rs 
Jfatumal)  in  the  Rue  d«  la  Paie,  1  was  somewhat  puzzled,  however,  to  observe  under  almost 
eveiy  one  of  these  mottoes  an  additional  one,  ''Difense  i'ajteker.*  Passing  by  one  of  these,  with 
a  French  acquaintance,  who  possesses  some  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  inquiring  of  him  Ita 
meaning,  he  translated  it,  *  It  is  fbrfoidden  to  stick ; '  but  on  attempting  to  exphdn  himself  fkrther, 
became  so  embarrassed  that  I  saw  there  was  a  sore  point  somewhere,  and  forbore  to  prem  him. 
Mr.  BaxBOX  afterward  lot  me  Into  the  mystery.  It  seems  that,  during  the  oommottona  which  ao- 
companicd  and  fbllowed  the  revolution  of  February,  some  of  the  apostles  of  freedom  cairled  their 
seal  so  fiu'  as  to  preach  and  sometimes  practise  the  doctrine,  that  all  aristocrats  and  enemies  of  tha 
people  should  be  disposed  of  by  assassination.  It  therafore  became  necessary  fbr  the  )*R>vlsknul 
Government  to  nuuk,  in  the  most  decided  way,  their  disapprobation  of  having  reooune  to  such 
extreme  means,  which  they  did  by  the  inscription  aforesaid.  The  rsdicals  at  present  confhie  then^ 
selves  to  making  fbn  of  the  aristocrats,  or  *sUk-6locking  gentry,*  on  all  opportunities,  on  whIA 
account  they  are  called  *  mock-seckt,*  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  streeH 
in  our  quarter  is  called  by  the  signlflcant  name  of  *Dagger»-a!^  Indeed,  the  names  of  the  Frendi 
stieeis,  or  nie«,  are  in  many  histances  exceedingly  qipropriate.  One  la  called  *lre/^dsrc,*  tnm 
the  desperato  character  of  the  gambUng^houses  hi  it ;  another,  *P«tt|r  5Ac«i«,*  fh>m  the  little  Meks 
of  the  store-keepen  In  it  to  gain  custom.  Then  there  are  ^Tit-kacV  and  ^LaJLt^*  Inhabited  dde% 
by  shoe-makers  and  tailors.  The  street  of  the  most  fWhlonable  shops  Is  Justly  denominated  *D«  to 
Pai«,*  (^ parte  qu*on  y  pait  te  dauUe  pour  taute  ekote^  said  my  Informant,)  while,  as  a  coatrsat,  we 
have  the  ^Riu  de  5.sver*,*  In  a  more  economical  part  of  the  dty. 

*The  cookery  of  France  has  long  been  the  boast  of  Its  inhabitants,  and  the  puzzle  of  8 
Bdxbt  Buna  said  of  Loid  Bkovobam  that  be  could  not  take  tea  without  a  stratagem;  I  j 
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Mj  of  myiaU;  thai  I  caniMl  take  dimMr  without  a  myateiy:  thwe  la  a  whole  ebcnlatiiig  lihravy  of 
them  in  eyery  diah.  However,  I  have  not  aa  yet,  to  aiy  kuntUdgt^  eaten  a  tng,  though  1  would 
not  fwear  to  being  gvliOeM  of  the  oonaomptton  of  sondry  cata  and  rats.  Only  yesterday  I  foond 
the  tip  of  the  tail  of  aome  unknown  animal— literally  a  tail  of  myatery — in  one  of  our  UM$  d*Uto 
diihea.  The  pnetloe  of  oommendng  dinner  with  aonp,  confined  among  oa  to  the  codflab-ariato^ 
ncjy  is  here  nnlTeraal;  and  the  poorer  eiasBes,  nther  than  go  wtthont  this  national  dish,  aonie> 
times  absolutely  make  it  of  old  shoea!  But  the  dlatress  among  the  kmer  orders  here  la  such  aa  a 
free4>ora  American  can  have  no  idea  ot  In  times  of  scarcity  they  are  positiyely  driven  to  eon- 
Bume  their  bed-dolhes;  in  aOuaion  to  which  drcomatance,  the  FYench  cooks,  with  their  character- 
ifltic  lerity,  have  Inyented  a  dish  called  *■  blankttt  •/  wP  The  Parisians  are  very  fond  of  duck^ 
(«c»ant«.}  A  particular  qwdea  much  In  demand  are  callet  CanmrdM  d«  Co%9tii9ti9UMdy  or  *  oon- 
alittttional  ducks,*  lh>m  their  wholeaomeness.  I  have  been  pleased  to  kam  that  P.  T.  Barkvk, 
Eaq^  in  his  capacity  of  Agrieultursl  Society  President,  has  made  anangemenU  for  naturaliaing  this 
Taluahle  breed  in  America. 

*As  a  Frenchman  always  begins  his  dinner  with  soup,  so  he  always  ends  it  with  salad.  Then 
are  several  kinds  of  this  esculent  in  use;  the  beat  la  called  ^iMfUo^  because  it  makes  its  i^pear- 
anoe  at  that  stage  of  the  meal  when  the  eater  requires  to  *lay  to,'  or  net,  atter  his  prandiatoiy 
ezartions. 

*The  duties  of  my  responsible  position  leave  me,  aa  you  may  suppose,  little  time  for  mere  amuse- 
ment But  I  waa  induced  the  other  day  to  accompany  Mr.  BaiisoR  to  a  sort  of  outrof-town  hotel, 
whither  the  ftahlonables  are  accustomed  to  reaorl  It  is  called  ^Madrid^^  flrom  the  frantic  style  of 
equestrianism  in  vogue  among  its  ftequenteva.  Iliere  I  saw  many  of  the  first  leaders  of  ton  in 
Paris,  female  aa  well  aa  male ;  ^ grand  icau,*  Bansoa  called  them,  which,  however,  in  French  does 
not  mean  gramdmcUurg^  but  grutt  Udi$».  The  Baroness  of  CUchy,  the  Princess  Mogador,  and 
many  other  women  of  rank,  were  pointed  out  to  me.  The  equipages  of  these  children  of  Inzuiy 
were  superb;  their  dress  and  manners  most  elegant;  but  it  waa  painftal  to  observe  that  they  had 
not  been  unscathed  by  the  demoralizing  influence  prevalent  in  feudal  oountriea:  some  of  them 
actually  smoked  dgars  I  It  nifoleed  me  greatly  to  remark,  among  other  celebrities  present,  the  re^ 
dent  reporter  of  the  *5np«r;'  such  an  incident  was  truly  gratifying^  aa  a  proof  that  men  Uke  our- 
adves  find  their  proper  place  here,  and  meet  with  a  due  acknowledgment  of  their  merita. 

'The  same  evening  we  attended  a  splendid  ball,  in  a  very  beautiftil  garden.  These  baUs  are 
called  ^MabiUe;  from  the  Fkendi  t'hahUUr^  *to  dress  one's  selA'  as  beii«  emphaUcally  the  dress- 
balls.  The  students  and  literary  men  of  Paris  frequent  them,  but  they  have  somewhi^  feUen  off  of 
late,  and  the  society  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Madrrid,  Bkksox  tokl  me  that  the  lady  portion 
of  the  visitors  were  ^Low-raUa,*  or  second  ratea,  as  compared  with  the  *  jrran^  dtrnt  *  above  aen- 
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'The  post  Is  waiting^  audi  must  doae  in  haste.  *  Yours  ever, 


Bmitr  Raoomn  or  Nsw  Wokks,  Etc.—*  TiU  Almigktf  DoKar,*  a  weekly  journal,  appean  bi 
oolumna  'bloody  red.'  It  has  a  slnguhv  look,  and  quite  daulea  the  eyea.  The  sheet  haa  a  good 
Tariety  of  matter;  among  which  we  observe  an  uncredlted  sloiy  from  this  department  of  the 
Kjncnuocxsn.  Periiaps  the '  Dollar'  is  a  pirate,  and  therefore  sails  under  a  red  flag;  but  we 
ndher  guesa  not.  -  -  -  ^Chvtmaok,  or  ReeoUeetions  of  aur  JTeigkbarkoad  in  (A«  IfWe,'  ia  the 
title  of  a  new  work  by  Hiss  Auca  Caebt.  These  Recollections  lie  among  some  sad  and  touching 
■oenes,  and  abound  In  graphic  pictures  of  life  in  the  west,  drawn  with  considerable  skill.  There 
la  no  pretence  to  elegance  or  refinement  of  style,  but  its  very  plainness  seems  adapted  to  the  eveir- 
day  life  and  incidents  presented  to  the  reader.  This  book  corresponds,  in  beauty  of  type  and  paper, 
and  the  peculiar  finish  of  the  wood*«ut8,  with  the  publications  of  Mr.  RinriKLn  we  have  already 
noticed.  -  -  -  *7%«jffl»«rteaa  jf/auiiae,' indispensable  aa  a  manual  of  reference,  and  crowded 
with  valuable  flKts,  has  recently  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Lxttlk  and  Browm,  Boston.  It  haa  d»> 
•ervedly  achieved  a  wide  reputation  and  circulation,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Its  entirely 
NiWble  accuracy  is  one  among  its  many  merits.  -  -  -  Messes.  BTUiroaa  Ann  Towxsbitd have 
commenced,  with  *  Tom  Janet,  ar  the  Hiatarf  Pf  «  FaundliMg,*  a  uniform  edition  of  all  of  F»Ln- 
ma's  woriu,  with  Illustrations  by  CEUiKsnANE.  A  good  move,  and  timely  thought  of.  -  -  -  An 
«codlBnt  edition,  very  much  enliuged  and  improved  by  the  author,  of  ^SaloMdar  and  the  Dragan,* 
has  Just  been  published  by  Mr.  John  8.  Tatloe.  This  woriE  deserves,  and  caunot  fiOl  to  reoeiva^ 
ft  Tei7  wfcle  dreuhUlon.  It  haa  one  preBmtaient  merit;  it  ia  written  In  a  style  of  great  parity  a»l 
dmpllclty,  audita  moral  and  rdlgioaslneuloatlons  are  of  the  Upbeat  order. 
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Gomp  wxra  Rkadbs  Axn>  OoBUBPONDBna^  -*  A  note  lying  before  oi^  annonnoing 
the  approaching  'Annivenary  of  the  Burnt  Club  of  New-  York,*  set  na  to  thinking;^ 
an  hour  ago,  of  that  noble  Son  of  Song  in  whose  honor  it  is  to  be  celebrated :  and 
we  haye  sat  regarding  Naeiitth's  beautifol  portrait  of  the  poet,  (a  present  from 
an  esteemed  Scottish  friend,)  which  ornaments  the  sanctum,  until  we  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  put  our  musings  upon  paper.  Tes,  there  he  is^-Robzit 
Bqbub,  the  Peasant-Bard  of  Scotland !  The  marks  of  intellectual  beauty  in  that 
fSsce  are  of  the  highest  order :  '  the  lips,  ripe  yet  not  coarse  nor  loose,  full  of  pas- 
sion and  the  capacity  of  enjoyment^  are  slightly  parted,  as  if  forced  to  speak  by 
the  inner  fulness  of  the  heart;  the  features  are  rounded,  rich,  and  tender,  and 
yet  the  bones  show  thought  massirely  and  manfully  every  where;  the  large 
dark  eyes  laugh  out  upon  yon  with  boundless  good-humor  and  sweetness,  with 
simple,  eager,  gentle  surprise ;  *  a  gleam  as  of  the  morning-star,  looking  forth 
upon  the  wonder  of  a  new-bom  world : ' 

*A  nwD,  trae  heart,  a  Bpiilt  blgliu 
That  could  not  fear  tnd  wooki  not  bow. 

Is  written  in  that  manly  eje 
rbrow.» 


BcBifa's  biographers  all  tell  us  that  the  tones  of  his  yoice  happily  corresponded 
with  the  expression  of  his  features;  and  one  of  them  mentions  the  remark  of  a 
noble  lady,  that '  eren  if  you  shut  your  eyes,  and  Buam  opens  his  mouth,  he  will 
take  you  captiye.'  As  we  look  now  at  that  face  of  the  truest^  the  '  sweetest  bard 
that  ever  breathed  the  soothing  strain,*  we  cannot  help  remembering  how  he 
waa  neglected  while  living  by  the  country  whose  chief  glory  is  now  associated 
with  his  name.  Why  did  not  Scotland  help  Bokns  while  he  lived  t  Why  did 
'Old  Scotia,'  so  dear  to  his  heart,  permit  him  to  die  in  obscurity  and  wantf 
Why  did  not  some  of  his  'noble'  friends,  his  admirers,  soothe  his  last  hours  by 
poeitive  sympathy! — giving  him  of  their  earthly  store  a  portion  wherewith  to 
cheer  his  declining  days!    As  he  himself  sings,  they  would  have 

<  Got  a  bleadhM  with  the  laye. 
An' never  mlMtr 

but  no ;  they  must  wait  until  he  had  died ;  and  when  years  had  passed  by,  and 
he  lay  silent  and  low  on  his  bed  of  dust,  then  Scotland  felt  what  she  had  lost, 
even  more  than  what  she  had  gained  in  the  immortal  fame  of  her  most  gifted 
son.  'Madam,'  said  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  Francis,  to  the  widow  of 
BoBKRT  BuBNs,  'your  husband  was  a  great  poet  His  fame  is  as  wide  as  the 
world.  He  was  a  great  poet^  Madam.'  'Ay,'  she  replied;  *Ihave  heard  so  stnes 
he  died  I*  There  was  a  world  of  sorrowful  satire  in  that  single  remark.  How 
'short  the  time  *twixt  now  and  then '  in  Bmurs's  history,  past  and  present  t  iVbis 
the  little  town  where  his  ashes  rest  glories  in  the  honor  which  they  confer 
upon  it.  Streets,  we  are  informed  by  Ctbbie;  are  named  after  him ;  the  walks 
are  reverenced  where  he  loved  to  muse ;  and  his  grave,  that  'Mecca  of  the  mind,' 
may  be  traced  by  the  worn  path-ways  which  pus  the  unnoticed  tombs  of  the 

*  It  makes  OS  ghul  to  be  able  to  Bay,  In  parentheaia,  that  the  eyes,  the  month,  the  rounded  lower 
Jiw  and  dimpled  chin,  are  aa  like  *  Young  KincK.'B  aa  any  man's  sad  boy*B  ooold  be.  We  ahooM 
not  have  spoken  of  thla  leaemblsiire,  had  It  not  been  remaiked  by  scores  of  tHeada,  Indndlng  ipitefc' 
JndSliv  aiHita,  In  the  ssaetiim.  And  perhaps  we  had  betternot  have  menUoned  It,  as  It  Is.  Bat 
•wtetlswntiswflL* 
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learned,  the  pioiu^  the  brave^  and  the  far-descended,  and  lead  to  that  of  the 
inspired  peasant;  a  monument  is  raised  to  him  on  the  Doon;  a  noble  status^ 
from  the  hand  of  Flazicak,  stands  in  Edinburgh ;  and  Buan  Clubs  oelebrale  his 
birth-day  not  only  all  orer  Britain,  but  on  the  banks  of  rirerB  that  poor  into 
the  UiSt  Pacific^  the  Amason,  the  Hudson,  the  Mississipp],  the  St,  Lawrenee^  the 
Indus,  and  the  Oangea.  Poets,  themselves  immortal,  haye  celebrated  him  in 
▼erse ;  statues  are  made  from  his  chief  characters ;  pictures  are  painted  from  his 
Tivid  delineations;  and  eyen  the  rafters  of  old  Alloway-Kirk  haye  been  formed 
into  ornaments  for  the  necks  of  ladies^  and  drinking-cups  for  the  hands  of  men. 
But  there  was  something  nsore  than  mere  neglect  of  Burns  by  his  own  country- 
men. It  was  a  long  time  before  his  genius  was  properly  appreciated,  or  at  least 
cordially  recognized.  When  he  first  went  to  Edinburgh,  we  are  told,  the  'men 
of  mark'  at  that  capital  were  chary  of  admitting  the  merits  of  a  rustic  poet^  who 
not  only  claimed  but  took  the  best  station  on  the  Caledonian  Pamassusw  It 
iras  n*t  a  pleasant  sight  to  philosophen^  historians^  and  critics^  to  see  a  peasant^ 
fragrant  from  the  furrow,  elbowing  his  way  through  their  polished  ranks  to  the 
highest  place  of  honor,  exclaiming : 

*  What  *■  a' the  jazgon  o*  your  schools?' 
There  were  not  wanting  certain  critics  who  perceived  in  his  poems  the  'humili^ 
of  his  origin.'  Other-some  pronounced  them  to  be  the  labors  of  some  'gentle- 
BUUB,'  who  'assumed  the  rustio  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  satire.'  Their  know- 
ledge was  reckoned  beyond  the  reach,  and  their  flight  above  the  power,  of  a 
simple  ploughman.  Ungrateful,  jealous  carpers  1  Had  some  power  given  them 
the  gift  to  look  a  little  into  the  future,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  the 
mortification  of  making  an  unsavory  meal  of  their  ungenerous  words.  Now  none 
among  the  most  illustrious  of  his  countrymen  are  too  great  to  do  him  reverencei 
BuRKs's  song,  says  one  of  these,  '  was  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  mind's  hopes 
and  fears,  and  of  Uie  soul's  aspirations.'  He  gives  us»  not  the  outward  form  and 
pressure  of  society;  ha  gives  ut  Jlesh  and  blood:  all  he  has^  he  holds  in  common 
with  mankind.  He  was  no  imitator.  'His  light  was  of  nature^  like  sunshine, 
and  not  reflected ; '  and  his  shadows  of  grief  or  foreboding  were  from  the  dark- 
ness that  enrobed  his  souL  In  etae,  fire,  and  passion,  he  was  second  to  no  one 
save  Sbaksfeaki.  His  verse  was  sparkling  and  spontaneous.  He  wrote  from 
the  impulse  of  nature;  and  his  strength  was  equal  to  his  harmony.  'Rugged, 
wesUin  words  were  taken  from  the  lips  of  the  weaver  and  the  ploughman,  and 
adorned  with  melody  and  feeling,  and  familiar  phrases  were  picked  up  from 
peasants  and  mechanic^  and  rendered  as '  musical  as  Apollo's  lute.' '  His  variety 
is  equal  to  his  originality.  His  humor,  his  gayety,  his  tenderness  and  his  pathos 
came  all  in  a  breath.  'No  poety'  says  Sir  Waltze  Soott,  'with  the  exception  of 
Sbakspxari^  ever  possessed  the  power  of  exciting  the  most  varied  and  discordant 
emotions  with  such  rapid  transitiona'  '  His  excellence,'  adds  Cabltlx,  '  is  plain 
and  easUy  recogniaed ;  his  sincerity,  his  indisputable  air  of  truth.  His  were  no 
fabulous  woes  or  joys;  no  hollow,  fantastic  sentimentalities;  no  wire-drawn 
refinings,  either  in  thought  or  feeling.  The  passion  he  traced  glowed  in  a  living 
heart ;  the  opinion  he  uttered  rose  in  his  own  understanding;  and  w;as  a  light  to 
his  own  steps.  He  wrote  not  from  hearniay,  but  from  sight  and  experience.  It 
is  the  scenes  that  he  lived  and  labored  amidst  that  he  describes ;  scenes  that^ 
rude  and  humble  as  they  were,  yet  kindled  beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul — noble 
thoughts  and  definite  reaolye&    He  spoke  out  what  was  in  him,  because  hia  heart 
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WM  too  foil  to  be  laleat ;  and  he  spoke  it  in  hiB  o^wn  genuine  melody  and  modih 

lation.    For  onnelyei^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aay,  that  of  all  the  poets  that  erer 

viotc^  BoBMSy  in  our  judgment)  excels  all  others  in  the  4ir^fu$t  with  whieh  he 

reaches  and  secures  his  reader^s  sympathy.    Yon  feel  r^ieed  to  know  that  when 

a  boj  he  felt  as  pou  did  when  a  boy.     7eu  loved  to  read  the  <  Vision  of  Mbsa;* 

yott^  too^  had  heard  AnDisoir's  hymn, '  How  are  Tbt  serrants  blest^  0  LobdI  '  and 

thelines) 

*  Fob  tlMnifh  OB  dreedM  widfli  we  k«i«^ 
Blgli  on  the  brokeB  wbtV 

were  music  to  tfowr  boyish  ear  as  well  as  to  his.  We  speak  of  this  as  an  aotoali 
personal  experience.  And  there  was  another  hymn,  which  we  are  awreBxnan 
would  have  felt,  when  a  boy,  as  we  did  when  we  first  heard  it  read  at  a  oonler* 
enoe-meeting ;  especially  the  lines : 

*0]fCB  on  the  itonny  mbb  T  rodet 

The  wlBd  was  high,  the  night  was  dark ) 
The  oeeaa  jawaed,  and  hoaraely  roared 

The  wates  that  toased  our  tonndwiBg  barkt* 

BoBiiB  had  no  eqna!  in  yiyid  descriptions  of  nature,  which  he  loved  in  all  its 
Taried  aspects.  It  was  his  delight,  he  himself  tells  us,  to  wander  alone  on  the 
banks  of  Ayr,  whose  stream  he  has  made  immortal,  and  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
the  black-bird  at  the  dose  of  the  sunmier's  day.  But  still  greater  was  his  plea- 
sure in  walking  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood,  in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and 
hear  the  storm  raye  among  the  trees ;  and  more  elerated  still  his  delight  to 
ascend  some  eminence,  during  the  yiolent  agitations  of  nature,  and  amidst  the 
howHngs  of  the  tempest  to  apostrophize  the  spirit  of  the  stonn.  *Rapt  in  en- 
thusiaBm,'  on  such  occasions^  he  say^  'I  seem  to  ascend  toward  Hoi  who  'walks 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.' '  Tou  will  feel  all  this^  reader,  if  you  are  a  true 
appreciator  of  the  poetry  of  Buans.  Who,  since  he  wrote,  has  eyer  seen  a  lon^^ 
leaden,  saturate  '  strata '-cloud,  toward  an  autumnal  gloaming  in  November,  with- 
out thinking  of  these  lines  firom  a  poem  intended  as  a  farewdl  diige  to  his  nativa 
land,  when  about  to  leave  it: 

*  Tbb  gtoomy  night  la  gathering  tet, 
Loud  roan  the  wild  inoonatant  Mast ; 
Ton  mvatj  cloud  la  foul  with  nda, 
I  see  It  drlTing  o*er  the  plain. 


*The  Aatanin  moarns  her  ripening  eon, 
By  eariT  Winter's  rarage  torn ; 
Aeroas  her  placid,  aznre  sky. 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  11  j ; 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  raye  I 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  waye, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
¥wr  from  (he  bonnie  banks  of  AyrJ* 

Who,  by  a  single  word,  like  the  one  last  felicitous  pencil-touch  of  a  great  msater, 

ever  painted  an  object  or  a  scene  more  faithfully  than  Bubns  f    In  the  first  plaee^ 

you  idways  see  him  when  he  speaks  of  himself;  whether  he  sits  lonely  by  the 

*  ingle-cheek '  and  '  eyes  the  spewing  reek '  from  the  burning  wood,  as  yea  perhaps 

have  done  during  many  a  country  evening  reverie^  what  time 

*the  North  his  fleecy  itors 

DiOTethioaghttieaky:^ 

or  whether  he  walks  along  the  heathery  mountain-side ;  by  the  stiMM  nnumig^ 

in  'twisting  strength'  or  'wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn;'  over  heathy  wastes^  cm 

llirongh  the  'braekeny  glens.'    Now  here  are  four  different  stansaa  from  iomt 

lapante  poems  of  Bonn's^  indicating. ehataetarigtiea  of  tha  seasons;  aadiire 
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dwire  the  reader/ who  would  'praetite  writing  poetry,*  as  one  of  our  wonld-be 
eorrespondents  phraaes  il^  to  note  how  condensed,  how  perfect^  is  the  picture  in 
each ;  and  then  think  how  many  people  who  'practise  writing  poetry'  wonld 
have  covered  six  pages  of  foolscap  without  expressing  one  half  so  mnch.  We 
take  the  order  of  Summer,  early  Antnmn,  late  Antnnm,  and  Winter: 


*  Ih  Simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawiL 
And  com  wsTed  green  in  ilka  llela. 
While  doTer  blooms  white  o^er  the  lea. 
And  roees  blaw  in  Oka  biekL* 


*Ths  wind  blew  hollow  fifM  the  hHls; 

By  glints  the  son*!  departing  beam 
Glanced  o*er  the  teding  yellow  wooda. 

That  wared  o^er  Lugara  winding  atream.' 


*  Wbin  chin  NoTember^a  surly  bissta 

Hade  field  and  fbreat  bare, 
One  evening,  aa  I  wandered  forth, 
Along  the  banka  of  Ayr.' 


*Ih  Winter,  when  the  rain  rained  cold, 

And  froat  and  mow  on  eyery  hilL 

And  BosBAa.  wi'  his  blaaU  aae  boU, 

Waa  thzearnin'  a*  our  kye  to  kill.* 


Now  Jnst  observe  the  few  simple  yemacnlar  terms  that  make  up  the  picture 
presented  in  each  of  these  verses.  You  have  the  very  spirit  of  summer  in  the 
first;  you  hear  the  wind  blow  *  hollow  *  from  the  hills  in  the  second ;  in  the  third 
you  seem  almost  to  hear  the  *«*Wy  blasts*  of  November  howling  along  the  mel- 
ancholy banks  of  Ayr;  and  aa  for  the  fourth,  it  almost  makes  one  shiver  to  read 
it  The  rain,  that  *raifu  cold,*  and  the  *  frost  and  snow  on  every  hiU,*  are  vitthU 
objectsL  BuBNs  doesn't  cover  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small  piece  of  butr 
ter.  He  doesn't  'unpack  his  heart  with  toordt,*  for  the  expression  of  true,  deep 
feeling  is  always  briefl  There  is  another  winter-verse  of  Bubns's,  however,  that 
is  even  more  forcible;  as  any  one  will  say,  who  has  ever  been  overpowered  by 
the  sublime  winter-view  from  the  road  that  leads  over  the  top  of  the  Ka&ttskill 

Mountains : 

•  Whils  maiiMe  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  claaale  Yarrow  iiowa, 
Bousing  the  turbid  torrents'  roar. 

Or  tweeping  wild, »  wtuU  tf  tnawtP 

Elsewhere,  also,  we  have  an  admirable  limning  of  winter,  and  at  the  aame 

time  an  eridence,  under  the  poet's  own  *hand  and  seal,'  of  the  deep  love  he  bore 

'great  Nature:' 

*  Etbx  Winter  bleak  has  charma  for  m^ 
When  winds  raye  through  the  naked  tree: 
Or  IhMts  on  hilla  of  CkdiiUree 

Are  hoary  gray; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild  ftarious  iiee, 

Darkening  the  day  1 


*  O  Natare!  a'  thy  showa  and  forms 
To  fooling,  pendve  hearts  ha'e  charms, 
Whether  the  Bummer  kindly  warma 

Wi'  lifo  and  light, 
Or  Winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 
The  long  dark  night.* 


To-night»  the  birds  are  dumb  in  the  withered  bowers;  the  'chained  streams 
are  silent  as  the  ground,'  as  though  *  Dkato  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  hand ;  • 
and  without  the  sanctum,  the  wintry  winds  howl  along  the  sky ;  there  are  muf- 
fled sounds  in  the  snowy  air,  and  window-blinds  bang  dismally  along  the  deserted 
street    Tet  have  we  had  to-night  pleasant  solitary  thoughts  of  one 

<  HvasT  in  a  peaaant's  lowly  ihed, 

To  hardy  independence  bred, 

By  eariy  poverty  to  hardship  steeled,     .  ^  .^  . 

And  tnined  to  arma  in  stem  mlsfortanei'k  field:' 

and  the  leiK>n— for  it  is  a  fruitful  one— we  troat  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  reader. 
Let  ua  hope  that  the  true  poet)  whoM  fnina  we  have  been  consideriDg;  when  h« 
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'went  hence  and  wa«  no  more  seen,'  was  welcomed  to  'another  and  a  better 
world,'  toward  which  his  aspirations  so  often  tended.  Let  ns  hope  that  his 
beantifttl  *Prayer  ttriUm  in  the  Proapeet  of  Death  *  was  answered  by  the  *A]1- 

For^Ting  Faiheb  : ' 

*  O  TBov  mdcnoini,  ALinavrr  enue 

or  all  my  hope  and  fear, 
In  whose  (bead  pmeiiee,  ere  an  hour, 
Perfaa|M  I  muafc  appear  I 

*  If  I  ba;ve  waadeted  In  thoM  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  dnin, 
As  ttmething  loudly  In  mj  breast 
Remonatratea  I  have  done: 

*Tbou  know*it  that  Thou  hast  Ibnn^d  me 
With  pSMloDS  wild  and  strong, 
And  listening  to  their  witching  yoioe 
Has  often  Ted  1 


*  When  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  frailty  steptsslde, 
Do  Thou.  All-Good,  for  such  Thou  art, 
In  shades  of  darkneis  hide. 

*  When  with  Intention  I  have  erred, 

No  other  plea  I  hare 
Bat,  Thou  art  good;  and  goodness  still 
DeUghtethtofoigivel* 

Bmura  was  seldom  withont  ferrent  and  solenm  thoughts  as  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  eternal  fnture.  In  one  of  his  familiar  letters  to  a  friend  he  says:  'I  would 
not  exchange  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seyen- 
teenth  verses  of  the  seyenth  chapter  of  Reyelations  inspire  me,  for  all  that  this 
world  has  to  offer:'  and  these  yerses  are  as  follows: 

'TuBcrona  are  ther  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serre  Him  day  and  night  In  His  temple ;  and 
Hs  that  sItteUi  on  the  throne  dwdleth  among  them. 

*Tbey  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  son  light  on  them,  nor  any 
hesL 

*For  the  Luca  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  Uying 
fhontains  ot  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  fW>m  their  eyes.' 

It  was  in  yiew  also  of  such  a  place  of  rest  that  Bubns  said:  'I  am  transported 
at  the  thought  that  ere  long,  perhaps  yery  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to 
an  the  pains  and  uneasiness  and  disquietudes  of  this  weary  life ;  and  if  I  do  not 
deoeiye  myself  I  could  hopefully  and  cheerfully  resign  it : 

*■  *Tbk  bouL  nneasy  and  confined  at  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.* 

But  the  night  wears  apace,  and  we  must  'ruminate  bedward.'  «  -  •  Ws 
see  it  stated,  in  one  of  the  daily  journals,  that  ^Spiritual  KnoekingM*  are  at  a  dia- 
count  in  a  certain  mid-land  town  of  the  '  Empire  State,'  by  reason  of  a  onrious 
discoyery  which  had  been  made  by  a  believer  in  the  mysterious  agency.  A 
credulous  gentleman,  who  had  all  the  windows  in  his  house  broken  by  the  potent 
spirits,  was  about  to  remove  to  some  more  favorable  place  of  abode,  when  it  was 
aeeidentally  discovered  by  a  neighbor  that  his  secret  enemy  was  a  glarier  in  the 
vicinity,  who  was  thus  playing  upon  his  superstition,  and  making  business  for 
himself  at  the  same  time.  Ihis  incident  reminds  us  of  the  second  of  the  two 
men  who  represented  a  lion  in  a  certain  play  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don, in  Abdooit's  time  t  The  first  lion  was  a  candle-snuffer,  who,  being  a  fellow 
of  a  testy,  cholerie  temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  n't  suffer  himself  to  b« 
killed  as  easily  aa  he  ought  to  have  done ;  beside  which,  it  wos  observed  of  him 
thtt  he  grew  more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion's  akin ;  and  having 
dropped  some  words  in  ordinary  conversation,  to  the  effect  that  he  'had  not 
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fought  hiB  h«Bt,*  and  that  h«  *  suffered  himBelf  to  be  thrown  upon  hu  back  in  the 
souffle;'  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  his  antagonist)  the  aoting-manager,  foi 
anj  wager  he  pleased,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  discard  him ;  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  discharge  being,  that  he  'reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  hinder 
pawB)  and  walked  in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old  man 
than  a  lion.'  The  second  '  lion '  was  a  tailor  b j  trade,  who  belonged  to  the  plaj- 
house,  and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession ;  but 
he  was  discharged  for  the  reason  that,  in  his  assumed  character  of  a  lion,  he  erery 
night  ripped  up  the  flesh-color  doublet  of  his  antagonist^  to  make  work  for  him- 
self in  his  priyate  capacity  of  tailor  I  -  -  -  Lnr  some  incredulous  reader 
should  assume  that  the  subjoined  letter  is  a  fabrication,  we  beg  leaye  expressly 
to  declare  that  it  is  a  Teritable  production,  here  printed  from  the  original,  with- 
out the  slightest  xariation,  in  word,  letter,  or  punctuation.  It  was  sent  to  an 
enterprising  publishing  firm  in  Auburn,  in  this  State^  who  had  announced  'Tke 
New -York  JtuHee^  a  legal  publication,  as  *in  press.'  The  letter,  upon  inquiry, 
was  found  to  be  entirely  authentic,  the  writer  liying  then,  as  now,  in  a  certain 
town  in  the  county  of  Ontario.  His  name  we  suppress  with  the  exception  of 
the  initials: 

'MbD AXsM :  IBeedln  a  Uttle  Book  the  other  day  s&  sooimt  of  a  book  Odd  thMra 

yorke  guitiae  which  TUBS  1b  In  the  ^««  I  wuld  like  to  no  when  jou  will  git  thni  preMn  on  It  I 
wank  one  of  them  books  moat  oiftilljr  I  were  elected  Bqlie  bat  Spring  to  ovr  town  Meten  to  take 
•feet  the  first  of  January  my  frenda  told  me  that  the  Comity  Clerk  wuld  quallfl  me  I  Called  on 
him  the  first  of  Jan  to  be  quallflde  and  he  Bald  he  Culd  not  dn  that  thing  he  culd  Bware  me  in  and 
I  must  dn  the  other  my  8dfe  here  I  am  green  aa  Cattle  nerer  Sode  any  body— never  was  Sude: 
wttnea  never  but  onoe  on  a  gnri  twMe  and  at  that  time  never  thout  of  bel^  Bqire  pleaae  rite 
me  when  you  will  have  that  book  preeed   I  will  give  you  your  prise  if  you  wont  take  any  lea. 

*ToniiA«  D.  D.  8 ^  Square.* 

Mr.  'D.  D.  S.,'  Square,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  'Gustis  of  Pease '  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  our  mid-land  counties^  isn't  he  f  It  would  haxe  been  a  rich  treat  to 
hear  him  'lay  down  the  law'  to  his  leu  informed  auditory  I  -  -  -  Sommow 
or  another,  the  entering  upon  a  New-Year  always  brings  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  look  down  upon  the  descending  side  of  the  hill  of  life,  exen  from  its  top, 
almost  painful  thoughts  of  coming  Old  Age.  But  need  this  so  to  be  f  Old  age 
need  not  be  felt  in  the  mind  as  in  the  body,  exen  when  it  arrives.  Time's  cur- 
rent may  wear  wrinkles  in  the  face  that  shall  not  reach  the  heart  *  Old  Age ' 
is  comparatiye.  Methuselah  was  a  young  man  at  fiye  hundred ;  and  CTen  in 
our  day  many  a  man  is  younger  at  sixty  than  another  at  forty.  We  like  the 
oheerful  spirit  and  the  quiet  philosophy  of  the  genial  poet^  in  his  seyentieth 
year,  who  sang : 


*I  KNOW  I *m  old— my  atrength  decHnes, 

And  wrinkles  tell  the  touch  of  Time; 
Yet  might  I  ftincy  theae  the  Bigns 

Not  of  decay,  but  manhood's  prime: 
For  all  within  ia  young  and  glowing 
ISpite  of  old  age*B  outward  Bhowingf 

'Teal  I  am  old:  the  danoe,  the  aong. 

Gay  crowds  and  aporta  no  more  allnre ; 
I  ahun  the  gay  and  giddy  throng : 

Yet.  ah !  how  flu-  more  Bweet  and  pure 
llMM*«tnnqullioya  and  mental  treaanreai  _ 

Than  DiB8ipa[tlon*B  proudest  pleaBuroa !  Takes  fifty  thoma,  with  all  their  i 

These  thoughts  are  not  unnatural  to  one  who  reflects  that  life  itself  ia^  at 
OiBLTLB  expresses  it,  but  <a  momentary  eonyulsion  between  two  tranquil  eter- 
nities; an  ayenue  to  death;  as  death  is  the  gate  that  opens  to  a  new  and  more 
enduring  life.'    •    •    -    'Afbdeno  of  mine,' writes  a  pleaaantconntrj  eoiretpon- 


•Yea;  lamoM:  Ambition's  eaO, 

Fame,  wealth,  diatincUon's  keen  pi 
That  once  could  charm  and  cheat  me — i 

Are  now  detected,  paBslve,  mute ! 
Thank  God  !  the  PaadonB  and  their  riol 
Are  bartered  for  content  and  quiet  I 

*  Yea;  I  am  old:  but  as  I  preaa 

The  vale  of  yean  with  wllUng  feet, 
StiU  do  1  find  life's  sorrow's  leas, 

And  all  ita  hallowed  Joys  more  eweet : 
Since  Time,  for  every  rose  be  snati  ~ 
-  ■      - Lwllh   "'^  • 
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dent,  (who  irill  alwAjs  be  welcome,)  'made  a  remark  the  other  daj  which  itnick 
me  as  being  eminently  just  Said  he :  '  If  I  should  meh  into  a  bam  and  ran  against 
a  piteh-fork,  why  would  the  oecorrence  be  like  a  figure  of  speeeht '  I  replied 
thatk  in  eonaequenee  of  the  inolemencj  of  the  weather,  I  was  unable  to  answer, 
and  desired  an  explanation.  He  replied:  'Because  it  would  be  a  meUifork.^  I 
was  startled;  bu^  on  refleetioiH  not  at  all  surprised:  for  my  friend  is  a  man  of 
readiness,  with  ger-reat  intellectooal  pow-erl'  -  •  -  Oca  contemporary  of 
the  'Bo9ton  Morning  Pott*  daOy  journal,  in  a  Tcry  cordial  and  flattering  notice 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Knigkkrbockxb,  speaks  as  follows  of  one  of  the  artir 
des  which  it  contained :  '  It  has  a  very  beautiful  sketch  called  '  UHASLom  Mat/ 
The  author  signs  himself  'Fbaitgis  Cofcutt;'  but  a  man  who  writes  as  he  doei^ 
may  write  in  his  own  name.  The  composition  in  question  describes  the  eickneta 
and  death  of  litUe  '  Lottt,'  and  we  epeak  advisedly  in  saying  that  it  is  as  plainly 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius  as  if  it  had  been  three  duodecimo  Tolumea 
long.  We  haye  not  met  with  any  thing  so  good  this  many  a  day.  It  is  simple, 
uudfTected,  and  unezaggerated.  It  is  thb  thing.  Who  is  the  author!  If  he  can 
produce  more  of  the  same  sort,  he  will  be  a  leader  in  our  literature.  It  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  its  kind.  We  have  seldom  read  a  short  production  by  any  body, 
in  which  the  'just  enou^ '  was  more  delicately  told.'  The  author  of  '  Chablorb 
Mat,'  one  of  our  regular  contributors,  laughed  loud  and  long  when  he  perued 
the  aboTC  '  first-rate  notice  in  the  Boston  Post'  'FaANCia  Copoorr '  is  no  nam  d$ 
plwne,  but  a  real  name^  as  our  friend  Colonel  Gbeems  can  easQy  ascertain,  by 
stepping  in  at  Adams  and  Covpant's  express  office,  and  looking  at  a  New-Tork 
directoTy.  «  •  -  Thk  public  mind  has  been  of  late  years  often  directed  to  the 
country,  the  people,  and  the  monuments  of  Central  America.  The  publications 
of  Srayiiaws,  the  aggressions  of  British  power,  the  absurd  farce  of  the  coronation 
of  a  breeches-less  Indian  as  king  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  and  the  recently- 
issued  and  exceedingly  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Squikr  upon  Nicaragua,  elsewhere 
noticed  in  the  present  number,  haye  made  this  portion  of  the  continent  a  locii- 
itj  of  unusual  interest  A  new  claim  upon  our  attention,  and  one  of  really  not 
a  little  moment;  is  presented  by  the  'importation '  from  that  little-known  region 
of  two  very  diminutive  human  beings,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  recently^ 
discovered  city  in  the  remote  interior,  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  protected  by 
the  almost  impassable  precipices  and  volcanic  gorges  which  abound  there, 
aoeording  to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers.  These  Aztee  Children^  as  they  are 
called,  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  Library,  and  a  visit 
to  them  will  ever  be  remembered  as  an  interesting  event,  whatever  view  may 
be  taken  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  story  of  their  arrival  here.  It  is  exceeding^ 
difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  them  by  description,  or  to  communicate  to  others 
the  strange  emotions  which  their  presence  awakens.  This  arises  from  their  utter 
unlikeness  to  any  hxmian  or  even  apish  being  which  has  ever  been  seen  here 
before.  We  cannot  say  that  they  are  more  or  less  dwarfish  than  such  or  such  a 
dwart  or  that  they  unite  human  traits  with  those  of  the  most  human-like  tribe 
of  monkeys:  they  are  stii  gentrit;  like  themselves  and  like  nothing  else;  and 
the  ilact  Uiat  a  pair,  a  boy  and  girl,  exists,  proves  conclusively  that  they  are 
specimens  of  a  raee^  and  not  mere  instances  of  monstrous  deviation  from  the 
laws  of  Nature.  We  have  heard  it  universally  admitted  by  all  who  have  um 
them,  that  they  are  more  strange  and  wonderfully  curious  than  can  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  them.  Scientific  investigation  has  been  able  to  bring 
to  light  little  which  has  not  already  been  told  with  regard  to  them;  and  from 
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the  mere  want  of  eome  other  mode  of  aocountiiig  for  Uieir  esastence^  snd  their 
presence  here,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  eztraordinarjr  and  thrill- 
ing tale  which  is  told  of  the  discovery  of  IxAMATi^  said  to  be  their  natiTC  place, 
and  of  their  joomej  thence.  Startling  as  that  is^  it  is  the  most  acceptable  stoiy 
yet  given  with  regard  to  them.  These  little  creatures  are  called  '  children,'  but 
they  have  evidently  very  little  growing  yet  to  do ;  and  still  they  are  only  twenty- 
nine  inches  in  height^  while  in  the  proportions  of  their  bodies  they  are  utterly  un- 
ehild-like.  Iheir  physiognomy  is  as  peculiar  as  their  forms^  being  strongly  East- 
ern in  its  character,  and  their  habits  are  as  strange  as  their  personal  appearance : 
yet  nothing  about  them  creates  aversion ;  they  only  awaken  wonder  and  delight 
Truly  they  are  strange  phenomena.  -  -  -  Wx  don't  Amoto  about  publishing 
the  *Line9  an  a  BotUn  Belle,'  'Is  there  no  offence  in  themf '  we  ask  with  Ham- 
UBi'a  unde.  If  there  thauld  be,  how  shall  we  hold  up  our  head  when  we  visit 
the  'Literary  Emporium,'  next  summer t  How  shall  we  keep  the  rebellious 
blood  from  our  check  at  Kahant^  at  Cambridge,  and  Agawam  f  How  will  such 
laek  of  gallantry  be  rewarded  at  Mattapoisett,  when  we  go  there^  as  we  intend 
to  do^  to  join  once  more  in  a  genuine  country-ball  I  In  no  part  of  Massachusetts 
eaa  a  'Boston  Belle '  be  assailed  with  impunity.  But  after  all,  come  to  think  of 
i^  we  didn't  write  the  poetry,  'ye  kno';'  o-a-&-n't  blame  us,  'don't  ye  seef '  So 
here  are  the  lines : 

*TaovovrruL  in  her  aolitnde, 
BenoAth  the  moon  a  maiden  stood ; 
The  child  of  *  Pilgrim  Fathers'  ibe, 
Those  Pilgrims,  that  across  the  sea 
Hither  fled  from  tyrsnnr, 
fleeldng  Freedom ;  in  their  torn, 
Instead  of  hetng  homed,  to  hum ; 
And  cold,  and  passionlefls,  and  ftdr, 
SUentlj  she  muses  there : 
WhUe  mellow  beams  of  fUIing  light 
Were  nestling  on  her  shotdders  white. 
And  she  was  wondering— with  her  eyes 
80  rsdiant  from  the  moon-lit  skies, 
With  moon,  and  stars,  snd  night  to  shame  her — 
Was  wondtting  if  the  light  became  her. 
Indeed,  a  lovelier  girlhood  now 


i  in  thai  light  upon  her  brow ; 
The  haughty  lips  in  shadow  hide 
Their  stem  compression  and  their  pride ; 
While  the  keen  gknce.  as  cold  ana  gimy 
As  her  New-England  skies  by  day. 
Haa  something  of  the  hearen  that  lies 
Far  beyond  New-England  skies. 
But  she  ia  ohe  who  cannot  know 
An  unpremeditated  throe 
Of  human  happiness  or  wo ; 
Her  hopes,  her  Joys,  her  passions  seem 
Like  currents  or  an  ice-l>ound  stream, 
Whose  waves  with  dull  and  noiaeless  tide 
Beneath  the  frozen  snrftce  gUde. 
Yet  is  she  conscious,  none  the  less, 
Of  her  exceeding  loveliness; 
The  loveliness  c 


Of  dimpled  hand  and  moulded  arm ; 

The  qrmroetry  of  form  and  face. 

That  Bonlleas,  soul'ahsorbing  graoo 

Which  in  its  excellence  alone, 

Can  deifV  a  sculptured  stone. 

Bhe  has  her  dreams— of  wealth  and  atailoo; 

Her  reveries— of  calculation ; 

Her  maiden  hope  of  love  and  marriagtSi, 

To  rule  a  house  and  keep  a  carriage; 

And  she  is  pure  as  lUllng  snow 

Before  It  touches  earth  below. 

Or  dew-drops  in  a  frosty  spring, 

Or  any  other  frozen  thing. 

But,  in  her  eyes,  the  outstretched  scene, 

The  forest  fringe,  the  fields  between. 

The  sparicllng  sky,  the  moon-nt  earth, 

Are  nolhluff,  less  than  nothing  worth. 

The  river,  through  the  distant  haze, 

Glittering  in  the  moon's  calm  nya, 

Even  in  that  dreamy  hour, 

Is  to  A«r— a  water-power; 

The  earth  is  only  made  to  till ; 

Streams  only  run  to  drive  a  mill ; 

The  stars,  the  moon,  the  ranlted  sky. 

Hang  over  them  —  she  cares  not  why. 

And  were  she  now,  as  well  she  might. 

To  petrUy  in  that  stiU  light. 

Her  change  to  marble  would  not  rob 

Humanity  of  one  warai  throb. 

It  seems  a  wicked  fhncy,  this, 

And  yet  the  worid  would  scarcely  mi^ 

The  cold  existence  which  had  fled, 

With  such  a  statne  In  lis  sleadP  k.  w. 


Our  friend  and  correspondent,  'Casl  Benson,'  now  sojourmng  with  his  fiunilj 
in  Paris^  is  furnishing  a  series  of  lively  letters  to  that  admirable  Jouma],  the 
•Ifew-Tork  Spirit  of  the  Timet,*  descriptive  of  the  scenes  attendant  upon-  the 
recent  coup  d^itat  of  that  unique  specimen  of  a  '  Republican,'  Loum  Nafolboh, 
the  *  nephew  of  a  dead  uncle  of  that  name.'  '  Cabl  '  thus  wakes  up  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  '  demonstration : ' 

*l  rcLT  no  inclination  to  rise  on  Tuesday  morning  before  nine,  nor  indeed  at  nine,  but  the  cook 
entered  for  orders.  It  was  about  an  hour  eartier  than  her  usual  time  of  going  to  market,  as  a  raa- 
st»  tor  which  antldpaUon  she  alleged  a  toar  of  being  shot  if  she  went  o5  later.         «»»^""»- 
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'  *Ah,  jrott  in  joar  bed  therei  donH  ksow  what's  goinff  on.  We  Vb  aB  in  a  state  of  slem ;  ttie 
Chamber'* dlaMrived;  the PmsuDsirr  has  appealeato toe  people.  Cbahoaxmibb, and  Lamov- 
aismi,  and  Tbibki,  are  Id  priaon,  and  all  the  aoldien  have  come  vp  from  the  prorinoeB  I ' 

'Well.  I  loldGATLOKo  Clakx  twaa  going  to  Paria  to  see  the  next  rerolution,  and  here  it  Isiiori 

Enter  mj  ralet  wtth  the  hot  water.    *  What 's  all  this  row  about  Dbiikk  t  * 


attempting  to  leaye  the  premlaea  on  a  oommlaaion  for  me,  had  beisn  stopped  by  a  oonple  of  sokUerii 
and  on  his  poUtetr  denominating  them  mmiM ".  and  malbng  preparatioDB  to  dispoae  of  them,  k  In 
Kfflcenny,  about  half  a  company  sorronndod  nim,  and  were  about  to  punish  him  with  a  oto/m 

Ca  for  his  war-danee ;  but  the  Mii«<«rf«,  who  is  the  usual  Provldenee  or  all  /•cstetrM,  interposed 
a  I>em»  «  sMcAmo,  and  contrired  to  rescue  him  fkt>m  the  armed  force.  Well,  we  must  dress 
and  eat  our  breakftst,  rerolution  or  not ;  so  the  toilet  proceeds,  and  about  the  time  of  Its  oomple* 
flon  enter  Jambs  In  a  white  hat,  swearing  that  be  will  pn  off  the  soldiers  for  c<^larlng  an  American 
dtizen  I    There 's  a  citizen  for  you  I    He  lived  in  New-York  eleven  years,  sod^never  took  out  his 


natnralitation  papers,  for  fear  of  having  to  pay  sevenly-flve  cents  miUtia  eommui 

only  took  them  out  at  last  because  he  could  not  procure  a  passport  without  them ;  and  now  he  la 

an  American,  forsooth!'  

Wk  write  this  iubsection  of '  Qossip '  with  the  quill  of  a  bald  Eagii;  who  wm 
brought  down  from  hiB  'pride  of  place'  while 

'sailing  with  nipreme  dondntoa 

Through  the  azure  fields  of  air,' 

along  the  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  far-ofif  California.  Its  plume  is  black 
as  night,  and  its  length  oyer  two  feet  It  was  brought  to  'the  States'  bj  our 
friend,  Mr.  Osoooi^  the  artist  We  have  a  strange  sensation,  a  sort  of '  feel-as-if-we- 
eould-fl/ feeling,  while  writing  with  it  -  -  -  It  seems  but  jesterdaj  since  we 
receired  a  long  and  friendly  letter  from  the  late  Bxnjamdi  T.  Cooxx,  of  Bingham- 
toD,  in  the  countj  of  Broome,  enclosing  his  subscription  to  the  Eniokxbbogkxb  for 
the  ensuing  jrear.  We  had  met  him  several  times,  both  at  the  charming  place  of  hit 
residence  and  in  the  sanctum,  and  had  learned  to  esteem  him  for  manj  virtues^ 
which  were  palpable  in  his  blameless  character.  In  the  letter  to  which  we  hare 
alluded,  he  spoke  of  the  professional  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  announcement 
of  the  'silver  tjrpes'  that  were  awaiting  their  impressions  for  our  forth-coming 
new  volimxe ;  and  ho  added,  after  a  brief  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a 
decline,  from  which  he  had  little  hope  ever  to  rise :  '  I  fear,  mj  dear  Sir,  that  I 
shall  be  spared  to  read  few  more  of  your  pleasant  numbers;  but  the  enjoyment 
will  be  transferred  to  mjr  family :  so^  hoping  that  you  may  long  live  to  writer 
and  they  to  read,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell  I'  In  a  little  over  two 
weeks  from  the  date  of  this  note,  Mr.  Cookz  was  in  his  shroud  I  Alas  I  how  true 
it  ifl^  that '  the  world  is  a  great  inn,  kept  in  a  perpetual  bustle  by  arrivals  and 
departures;  by  the  going  away  of  those  who  have  just  paid  their  billa^  (Nature's 
last  debt,)  and  the  coming  of  those  who  will  soon  have  a  similar  account  to  set- 
tle 1'  Mr.  CooKX  filled  many  important  trusts  in  his  much-loved  village.  He 
was  at  one  time  the  coeditor  and  proprietor  of  the  'Broome  County  Republiean,' 
sad  the  Post-Master  of  the  village^  with  a  brief  intermission,  from  1841  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Other  and  important  public  trusts  were  also  committed  to 
him,  all  of  which  he  discharged  with  ability,  integrity,  and  to  entire  public 
acceptance.  'Mr.  Cooker'  says  the  *Binghamton  ReptMican,*  'possessed  a  vigor- 
ous^ practical  mind,  and  estimable  social  qualitiea  He  was  a  generous  and 
Csithful  friend,  a  liberal  and  magnanimous  opponent  In  his  business  affairs  he 
was  indulgent  and  confiding^  almost  to  a  faul^  and  his  word  was  with  him  as 
sacred  and  binding  as  his  bond.  If  an  'honest  man'  be  the  'noblest  work  of 
God,'  the  deceased  was  emphatically  entitled  to  that  high  appellation.'  We  offer 
to  the  iSunxly  of  the  lamented  deceased  our  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
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great  bereavement  -  -  -  1^  snbjobed  Sapphie  Ode  will  eommeiid  itMlf  to 
an  loyen  of  true  poetry.  Since  Cannimo's  *Knife-Orinder,*  nothing  more  truly 
niblime  has  appeared  in  the  literary  world : 

*Ab  I  needf  knlfMriiider,  wbither  are  roa  goinc  t 
Keen  bhnrs  (he  lUE^t-wiiid ;  your  bat  'a  got  a  bole  in% 
80  naye  your  breecheal' 

Breiy  reader  will  remember  the  Sapphic  lines  commencing,  'When  the  fierce 
north-wind  rears  np  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury/  'or  words  to  that  effect;  *  bat 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  performance  can  in  no  degree  ecmpart 
with  the  sabjoined ;  and  this  unbiased  judgpient  we  leave  with  the  reader.  We 
regard  omrselyes  as  fortunate  in  being  made  the  medium  of  first  presenting  thia 
unique  specimen  to  the  public.    Observe  the  melody  of  ihe  last  verse  but  one : 

*  Stop  aliiftil  mortala  atop  and  give  attention 
Wbile  I  ralata  a  melanooUy  atorr 

How  one  man  bad  by  a  lim  hia  Head  broke 
Another  burnt  up 

*Tbe  Lobs  bath  spoken  and  who  bath  imrded 
The  twelYth  day  of  marab  in  t^  town  FbarBatta 
Gauibt  Bbowm  went  out  with  hia  Ax  to  chopincT 
Fcarleaa  of  dangor 

*  When  fUnng  a  tree  a  lim  flew  and  hit  blm 
And  breaking  bis  bead  deetroyed  bla  aenaes 
And  in  about  thirty  hours  after 

Life  was  departed 

'Thus  was  thia  poor  man  in  an  awfld  manner 
Galld  out  of  time  in  to  eternity 
Leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  six  children 
Objeeta  of  pitty 

'This  BoUmn  warning  Be  ye  allao  reddT 
It  seams  to  appear  was  so  little  beedea 
The  Loan  deteimind  to  repeat  the  warning 
Yet  stiU  more  drefidAll 

*  Hie  next  night  after  Mr  Bxo  wx  was  buryed 
A  young  man  in  health  was  busy  at  labour 
Quite  late  in  night,  and  all  the  forenoon  after 

Tending  a  tew-mill 

( Then  tired  and  alecpy  he  went  to  his  lodging 
Lying  down  to  rest  ne  thought  of  no  danger 
And  aa  he  auppoad  oompleeUy  in  safely 
Quietly  Bleeping 

*  When  all  but  thia  man  trom  the  House  was  abaeot 
The  House  took  Are  and  soon  was  discoverd 

The  cry  Fire  was  beard  the  people  came  runing 
Too  late  to  quench  it 

*  While  iHends  and  neighbours  atood  aghast  with  horor 
Awftil  the  dght  was  to  see  the  House  aflaming 

And  still  more  awflil  and  dreadAil  to  think  of 
Cbaklbs  Amobx.  in  it 

*  Not  being  present  when  the  Houae  waa  bunilng 

I  went  the  next  day  while  some  brands  ware  smoldng 
And  yewlng  the  place  saw  in  IltUe  ftagmeaU 
Bones  all  to  lime  burnt 

*  Solum  the  thoufljht  was  (hr  beyond  expresaioB 
To  think  that  this  was  all  I  ever  should  see 

Of  an  acqnalntanfie  wbome  in  health  I  had  aeen 
A  few  days  before 

*Now  cazdesa  mortals  do  by  this  take  warning 
And  mind  the  scripture  be  ye  allso  readdy 
For  in  anch  an  hour  aa  you  little  think  of 

Death  may  call  for  you       Bt  TiAmtmx.  Swirs.' 

The  Ennoa  was  requested  to  *pmictify  and  corect  speling;'  but  oonceiving 
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tliAt  nmeh  of  the  oat^giuhing  yigor  and  natnnJ  dignity  would  be  lost  by  inch 
an  iMimiirnlftting  procesa^  the  reqaeet  has  not  been  complied  with.  It  ia  a  poem 
that  'aa  it  stands'  can  'be  read  again  and  again,'  and  always  with  a  new  admi* 
ration!  •  -  •  Tbb  remarks  which  ensue,  from  the  pen  of  a  sonnd-judging  and 
dose-reasoning  American  tavantf  will  conunend  themselyes  to  all  persons  possess- 
ing trae  national  pride  and  feeling.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the  'School  of 
American  Design,'  at  our  noble  'Free  Academy,'  under  the  competent  superrision 
of  Mr.  P.  P.  DvooAN,  (whose  important  mission  abroad,  and  its  valuable  uses,  w« 
recently  mentioned  at  length  in  this  department  of  the  Kkickxrbockbr,)  is  edu- 
cating so  many  natiye  artists  of  design ;  for  this  school  will  go  far,  before  long; 
to  supply  the  desideratum  indicated  by  our  correspondent: 

*Tam  Arts  of  Dedgn,  as  a  dlBtinct  matter  of  education,  have  been  conflned  to  Franoe  until  within 
a  tew  jmn,  Nafolboh  oonsalted  the  heat  interests  of  the  empire  when  he  made  the  arts  of  dedgn 
part  of  (he  oommon-ediool  education  of  Franoe ;  for  eren  the  eye  of  the  French  blacksnlth  became 
hnbned  witli  the  grace  of  the  'line  of  beauty,'  mtU  his  stoniy  arm,  obeying  ita  impiihe,  foiged 
fionns  whidi  would  hare  made  a  Cyclops  blnah.  FnmGe  waned  with  half  of  Europe  without 
creating  a  heavy  national  debt ;  nor  hare  her  merchants  and  bankers  erer  been  forced  to  a  general 
bankmptqr :  and  why  ?  Simidy  because  the  artisans  of  the  nation  held  the  whole  world  under  con- 
tribution for  fyemck  dtsign*.  One  pound  of  American  flax  is  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of  French 
bees  worth  one  thooaaiid  dollars;  more  than  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dolkn  of  which  are  paid  for 
Ihe  design. 

*  In  184B,  upward  of  one  million  doOars'  worth  of  French  fVimitare  was  imported  into  New-York 
bj  lis  wealthy  citizens.  Why  not  use  American  fomituret  Are  not  our  woods  uore  beautUhlT 
Is  not  our  workmanship  more  durable,  and  equally  goodt  Yes;  but  *the  design,*  the  beautiAU 
and  claaalc  patterns  of  the  French  ftimiture,  caught  the  foncy  of  the  purchaser;  and  Franoe  benefited 
bj  this  Importation,  into  one  American  city,  in  a  single  year,  more  than  it  would  cost  to  endow 
Kbools  of  our  own  to  educate  our  mechanics  in  the  arts  of  design. 

*  Within  our  recollection,  England  had  no  schools  of  dealga,  and  the  patterns  of  her  porcelalB 
and  cadna-ware  were  crude  copies  fh>m  the  Chinese ;  a  pagoda,  a  boat  with  six  oars;  a  mandarin 
with  a  large  umbrella,  and  all  in  *tme  blue.'  Until  the  time  of  Wboowood,  the  English  arUaaas 
derigned  nothing,  and  copied  the  French  but  badly ;  and  many  of  her  Rriyal  Academicians  of  this 
day  reeetred  their  first  instructions  in  Winowoon's  school  attached  to  his  porcelain  manufactory. 

'  What  pallor,  eren  at  this  time,  contains  a  handsome  piece  of  ftuaaitore,  a  chandelier,  vase,  or  eB»> 
deiabraa^  or  even  a  eaipeC,  the  pattern  of  which  is  not  a  modification  of  some  French  deslgnT 
Even  the  waste-paper  of  Franoe  is  ground  into  papiet^intuhi,  and  by  the  aid  of  design  is  sent  to 
ornament  the  pariora  of  the  princes  of  other  countries.  For  this,  France  receives  more  than  the 
TBlne  of  the  ooUon<rop  of  the  United  Stales,  and  parts  with  nothing  but  the  labor  of  her  artisans. 
New  patterns  of  French  calicoes  aCU  in  our  mariceta  finr  six  times  aa  much  as  those  made  here^  and 
limply  Jh>m  the  superiority  of  their  designs.  In  six  weeks  after  their  arrival,  and  sale  at  nearij 
one  doUar  per  yard,  the  manuftcturers  of  New-England  are  ready  to  duplicate  them  at  on§  tkiiling ; 
hvi  fbtoa  the  novelty  is  over,  and  the  French  design  has  profited  Franco  five  times  the  value  of  the 
febile,  (kom  its  exceDenoe  of  design  alone.  And  all  this  is  true,  not  only  as  relates  to  the  advance 
nent  of  taste,  which  renders  the  dilnkingsmp  of  the  French  cottager  a  pleasure^ving  ornament* 
bataa  a  question  of  political  economy,  and  one  that  ia  worthy  the  deliberation  of  our  beat  sfaleiimsa/ 

*A  SHRswD  Yankee,'  writes  an  occasional  correspondent^  'residing  in  one  of 
the  interior  Tillages  of  Connecticut,  had  heard  much  speculation  and  discusaion 
going  on  among  tJte  bar-room  orators  of  a  little  market-town  which  he  was  in 
th^  habit  of  occasionally  yisiting,  touching  the  ndyantages  that  were  to  aocme 
to  them  from  a  proposed  rail-road  thftt  was  to  pass  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  house.  He  prudently  said  nothing,  but  eagerly  listened  to  the  yariety  of 
projects  discussed, '  'cordin'  to  law,'  by  which  each  one  was  to  make  his  share  of 
'plunder'  from  the  company;  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  reach  his  own  caae, 
nnt^  it  was  mentioned  that  rail-road  companies  were  liable  to  particularly  heavy 
charges  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  ^a  grave-yard.  A 
bright  idea  immediately  struck  him ;  and,  hastening  home,  he  seized  a  shovel  and 
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or  floating  hair— 
A  tresB  of  golden  hair, 
O*  drownM  maidon*s  ludr, 
Aboye  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  aalmon  yet  that  shone  bo  lair. 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee  I 

'Tber  rowed  her  hi  across  the  rolling  Amob, 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
The  cmel,  hungry  foam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  o'  ]>ee.' 


piek-aze,  and  quickljr  transplanted  the  mortal  remains  of  his  wife,  which  were 
quietly  reposing  upon  a  neighboring  hill-side,  hopelessly  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
possible  rail-road  disturbance,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  line  of  stakes  running 
through  his  meadow ;  and,  rejoicing  in  his  'cuteness^  he  quietly  waited  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  this  new  species  of  culture.  But  a  rather  different  result  occurred 
from  that  which  he  had  anticipated ;  for  the  parents  of  a  lady  whom  he  was 
about  to  make  the  successor  of  his  first  wife,  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and  forbade 
him  all  farther  intercourse  with  their  family.'  -  -  .  Que  friend  Dkmfsixb, 
the  admirable  Scottish  yocalist,  has  set  to  very  beautiful  music  *The  Maid  of  Pee,* 
from  the  tale  mentioned  in  'Alton  Locke,'  of  a  girl  who,  in  bringing  her  father's 
cattle  home  across  the  sands,  had  been  caught  by  a  sudden  flow  of  the  tide, 
and  found  next  day  a  corpse,  hanging  among  the  stake-nets  far  below.  To  our 
oonception,  it  is  very  stiiking  and  picturesque : 

( O  Hakt,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home,  *  Oh,  is  it  weed,  or  f 

And  call  the  cattle  home,  '  '         >     .. 

And  call  the  catUe  home 
Across  the  sands  o*  Dee. 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  wi*  Ibim, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

*  The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  nnd, 
And  o*er  and  o*er  the  sand. 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see : 
The  blinding  mist  came  down,  and  hid  the  land, 
And  nerer  home  came  she  t 

A  00BBB8P0NDENT  in  D couuty,  Ohio,  relates  the  following  incident  as 

occurring  in  a  yillage-church  in  his  neighborhood:  'At  the  close  of  ihe  serrice^ 
last  Sunday,  the  following  announcements  were  made^  with  due  solemnity,  by 
one  of  the  fathers:  'Prayer-meeting  at  Brother  Wood's  next  Thursday  evening; 
also^  a  '  shooting-match '  at  Brother  Rahn's  on  Christmas.  We  hope  the  lovers 
of  the  good  cause,  and  good  venison,  will  turn  out  generally  on  both  occsaions. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  may  remark :  Brother  Rabk  is  a  worthy  man, 
though  poor,  and  any  assistance  in  this  way  will  be  thankfully  received.'  An 
actual  fact,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration.'  -  -  -  Tqebe  is  a  solemn 
thought  in  this  passage  of  a  letter  left  behind  her  by  the  lady  of  a  British  officer, 
who  in  a  moment  of  'earthly  despondency'  laid  violent  hands  upon  her  life:  'In 
another  world  I  am  convinced  I  shall  enjoy  great  happiness,  and  see  all  things 
gradually  as  they  really  are.  Knowledge  I  have  ever  sought  to  acquire.  How 
glorious  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  grasp  it  in  all  its  ramifications  in  an  eternal  here- 
after I  Half  the  dull,  plodding,  senseless  people  of  earth  never  think  on,  much  less 
can  they  comprehend,  what  is  meant  by  OoD,  Heaven,  and  Eternity.'  -  -  -  Tex 
editor  and  proprietor  of  ^The  Albion*  weekly  journal  has  presented  his  subscribers 
with  a  large  and  very  superior  steel-engraving,  representing  *Columhus  Fro- 
pounding  hi»  Theory  of  a  Neui  World,*  What  'The  Albion '  presents  in  this  kind 
may  always  be  assumed  to  be  of  no  common  excellence,  and  invariably  in  unex- 
ceptionable good  taste.  -  -  •  WaL|  '  de  nex'  t'ing  on  de  peppergramme^'.  as 
'Juuus'  CmuBTT  would  say,  is  the  following  conundrum;  and,  reader,  in  the 
words  of  that  inimitable  'darkey,'  we  ask  you  to  'propel,  and  fro'  you'  se'f  upon 
de  subjec'  ob  lucidatin'  de  same:'  'Had  St  Pxtxb  lived  before  the  Deluge,  and 
been  present  at  the  escape  from  Sodom,  would  he,  like  the  over^urious  Mrs. 
Lot,  have  looked  backf  And  s'posin'  he  had  looked  back,  would  he  have  been 
dianged  into  a  i^illar  of  salt,  or  salt-PEnEaf  And  if  the  latter,  would  he  have 
exploded  f '    'E'yahl  e'yaht  dat's  what  toe  want  to  know  I '    -    -    -    Sdvcb  the 
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occurrence  of  reoent  events  in  France,  manj  'odorous'  comparisons  haye  been 

institated  between  Napoxjbon  Bonafabtk  and  Louis  Napolson,  not  greatly  to  the 

advantage  of  the  latter.    A  poetical  correspondent  dwells  npon  the  career  of  the 

'  Great  Captain,'  and  draws  some  rather  strong  inferences  as  to  what  would  have 

been  the  result^  coold  he  have  escaped  from  his  island-prison.    We  have  spaoa 

bat  for  this  stanxa: 

*  Oh  !  oonld  Napolbon  have  bu'at  the  cfaain 

Thai  botmd  him  to  his  pri8<Mi, 
He  'd  ha'  scared  the  nations  once  again 
With  that  eagloHsye  o'  hlshi  I ' 

Isn't  this  one  stanza  about  enough!  -  -  -  'I aigk  for  the  Seenea  my  Boy- 
hood Knew*  is  the  title  of  a  song  which,  from  to-day  forth,  will  have  less  effect  upon 
us  than  formerly :  and  this  is  the  reason  why.  In  passing  up  Broadway  this 
cold  winter  afternoon,  we  stepped  into  the  studio  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  (Num- 
ber ((07,  Broadway,)  a  young  'county-man'  of  ours;  and  after  examining  some 
very  striking  portraits  of  his»  strong  in  delineation,,  faithful  in  coloring,  and 
exceedingly  well-handled,  (especially  a  'screeching  likeness'  of  Mr.  David  Leavitt, 
Sen.,  of  Brooklyn,)  we  were  requested  to  sit  for  a  moment  longer,  and  were 
informed  that  we  should  'see  what  we  should  see.'  A  landscape  was  placed 
upon  an  easel,  under  a  good  light  *  Do  you  recognize  that  scene  I '  asked  Mr.  Car- 
penter :  '  do  you  know  it  \ '  ^Know  it  I '  we  exclaimed ;  *  enow  it  I '  Why,  that  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  scenes  '  our  boyhood  knew  I '  Those  swelling  hills,  blending  so 
gracefully  together ;  that  verdant  plain,  stretching  homeward^  at  so  little  distance; 
the  white  dwellings,  gleaming  amidst  the  verdure  of  that  soft  valley ;  ah  1  ihn9 
are  what '  Ollapod  '  saw  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  which  he  describes 
so  graphically  in  *Ollapodiana.*  And  how  faitliful,  how  ortistical,  how  Durand 
and  KEXSETT-like,  are  the  simple  features  of  that  scene  t  In  looking  at  it^  and 
going  back  to  '  days  that  were,'  we  thought^  with  Tennyson  :  ' 

*0,  WOULD  that  my  tongue  oould  iittflr 
The  thoo^ts  that  arise  in  me !  * 

But  after  aU,  it  is  only  a  very  quiet,  natural  picture  (by  Tuatsr,  another  '  coonty ' 
man,  like  Elliott)  of  a  simple,  natural  scene ;  yet  it  stamps  the  artist  as  a  land- 
scape-painter of  keeh  perception,  true  feeling,  and  most  felicitous  touch ;  and,  •■ 
Dogberry  says^  'it  11  go  nigh  to  be  ihovghi  to,  shortly,'  or  else  we  have  jeoparded 
'our  guess.'  We  knew  Mr.  Thayer,  by  repute,  as  an  excellent  portrait-painter, 
but  his  landscape  surprises  us  even  more  than  it  delights  us.  And  those  who 
may  visit  the  sanctum  hereafter,  will  confirm  our  judgment  ...  Tbe  fol- 
ing  veritable  epitaph  should  have  been  '  embalmed  for  posterity '  in  company 
with  the  exalted  specimens  of  tomb-stone  literature  which  appeared  in  our  lift 

number: 

'Tbis  chik^  who  perished  by  the  flre, 
Her  chrifltaiHiame  it  was  Sophia  ; 
Also  her  sister,  Mart-Amk  : 
Their  ftlher  was  a  clever  man  t' 

Tankee  'dever,' we  suppose.  ...  We  have  a  communication  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  HuNTiNOTON,  author  of  'Alhan,*  repelling,  as '  shocking'  to  himself  certain  infer- 
ences drawn  from  the  work  by  a  correspondent,  in  these  pages.  In  all  such 
matters,  our  motto  is,  *Audi  alteram  partem  ; '  and  Mr.  Huntington  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  implied  privilege,  should  he  so  elect  -  -  -  We  misconceived  the 
purpose  of  the  Boston  publication,  illustrating  the  '  Western  Wilds  and  UncuUi- 
vated  Wastes  of  our  Country*  so  faithfully  delineated  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Georok 
Harvey.    The  pamphlets  were  intended  to  accompany  the  large  illustrations^ 
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"wliieh  were  exhibited  by  means  of  an  optical  appamtoB  and  Dramnumd  lim^ 
Hght^  which  Mr.  Hasykt  employed  in  hia  lectures  upon  this  oonntrj  in  Qre^A 
Britain.  Ihey  are  nnmerons ;  were  painted  expressly  for  the  pnrposev  partly 
by  Mr.  Hartkt  himself  and  partly  by  some  of  the  best  English  artists;  and  are 
of  a  high  order  of  merit  By  the  aid  of  these  illnstrationi^  and  the  descriptions 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  strikes  us  that  a  trayelling  exhibition,  in  the  differ- 
ent towns  of  the  United  States^  might  be  rendered  very  attractive  and  profita- 
ble. In  the  right  hands^  it  could  not /at/  to  be  sa  -  -  -  'Peat,  may  I  ask,' 
said  an  English  bibliopole  of  distinction,  at  an  agreeable  party  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet  him  the  other  evening,  'may  I  ask,  whether  in  America  tha 
law-matrimonial  entitles  a  man  to  marry  the  cousin  of  his  widow! '  *0h,  yes,' 
answered  a  legal  gentleman  of  eminence,  who  was  present^  'thai  is  admissible; 
but  there  has  been  some  doubt  in  our  courts  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  man's 
marrying  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,*  'Oh,  ay;'  replied  his  querist:  'In 
England,  it  is  somewhat  different  There  it  has  been,  and  is  still  held,  that  no  man 
can  marry  the  cousin  of  his  widow,  because,  before  he  hoe  a  widow,  he  must  die 
himself! '  The  '  catch '  was  adroitly  plied,  and,  when  exposed,  created  roars  of 
laughter.  The  recently-agitated  question  touching  incidentally  the  marrying  of 
a  wife's  sister,  was  what  diverted  the  reflection  of  the  guests.  -  -  -  Ws 
laughed  'somedele'  at  this  illustration,  by  a  friend,  of  *The  TTncertainiy  of 
the  Late:*  'An  acquaintance  of  mine,'  said  he,  'some  years  since,  kept  a 
fashionable  watch-maker's  establishment  in  Broadway,  and  considered  his 
store-fastenings  so  secure,  that  he  used  to  leave  his  customers'  watches^  brought 
to  him  for  repair,  hanging  in  the  window.  The  store  was  in  a  very  publie 
place,  and  adjoining  a  large  hotel,  so  that  he  thought  it  impossible  that  it 
could  ever  be  robbed.  One  night,  however,  when  the  cold  and  sleet,  added 
to  the  darknesi^  gave  house-breakers  an  extra  chance,  they  did  enter  his 
store,  and  stole  eleven  of  his  customers*  watchee^  and,  among  others,  the  watch 
of  his  lawyer.  The  next  day  he  apprised  the  customers  of  their  loss,  and 
advised  with  his  lawyer  as  to  tiie  probability  of  his  being  liable  for  the  value  of 
1]ie  watches.  The  lawyer  replied:  ^If  any  of  them  sue  you,  come  to  me;  but 
do  n't  let  any  one  know  that  any  ether  one  has  sued  you.'  The  watch-maker 
took  his  lawyer's  advice:  he  refused  to  pay  for  the  stolen  watches^  and  eai^ 
customer  in  turn  sued  him.  His  lawyer  ddended  him ;  and  as  each  customer 
was  not  aware  of  any  other  one  having  sued  the  watch-maker,  they  each  brought 
their  actions  in  the  wrong  way,  and  all  alike.  The  lawyer  succeeded  in  freeing 
his  olient  from  all  these  suits.  A  few  months  afterward,  the  watch-maker  met 
me  in  the  street,  and  seemed  much  excited.  He  commenced  berating  his  lawyer 
soundly,  as  '  tricky '  and  '  untrustworthy.'  '  What  has  he  done  I '  said  L  '  Why, 
yon  recollect  those  eleven  watches  that  were  stolen  fr^m  my  window  f '  '  Tei^' 
I  said,  'I  do;  but  I  heard  that  your  lawyer  had  beaten  them  all,  and  saved  yon 
frt>m  loss.'  'So  he  ditf  with  ten  of  them,  but  one  was  hie  watch;  and  after  he 
had  beaten  the  rest^  he  came  to  me,  and  said  I  must  pay  him  for  hie  watch.  I 
told  him  he  had  beaten  the  other  ten,  and  of  course  could  not  recover  against 
me.  *OaiCt  1 1 '  said  he.  '  We  Tl  see  about  that  I '  So  off  he  went,  and  sued  me^ 
and  I  had  to  get  another  lawyer ;  and  hang  me  I  if  he  did  n't  get  a  judgment,  and 
yesterday  I  had  to  pay  it  1 '    '  WeU,'  said  I,  '  which  of  the  lawyers  do  you  intend 

to  employ  for  the  future  I  *    '  Why,  you  do  n't  think  I  will  ever  employ  E 

again,  do  you! '  'You  had  better  employ  him,'  said  I;  'for  he  evidently  knew 
how  to  take  good  eare  of  your  affairs,  and  he  seems  to  understand  Me  own, 
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tool'  ...  A  dETT-BABD  wanta  to  giTe  'Old  Tekpto'  some  good  wMm 
through  our  pages.  He  says  Tna  is  no  longer  a  'fast '  man ;  that  the  telegrapht 
beat  him,  and  Coluxs'  steamers  are  'gaining  on  him.'    But  he  says: 

*  Y^T,  old  Tbmfvi  I  don*t  gire  on, 
But  try  *em  on  tome  other  tacK ; 
Show  *eni  they  can  iie*er  live  ap 
To  yon  upon  a  raU-road  track. 


'  From  your  wings  pull  out  the  feathen, 

Doir  TOUT  Jacket  —  cut  your  hali 
Take  all  the  pateotpoflloe  gathers, 


ar  Jacket  —  cut  your  hair ; 
te  pateotpoflloe  gathers, 
And  my  word,  you'll  soon  be  there!* 

'I  W1BB I  owned  an  interest  in  that  dog  of  jonrs,'  said  a  neighbor  in  our  hear^ 

ing  the  other  daj,  to  another  neighbor,  whose  dog  would  dart  toward  the  legs 

of  any  one  with  whom  he  might  be  talking,  and  then  'baek  np  again,'  and  look 

up  in  his  master^B  faee,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Shall  I  pitch  into  himf — shall  I  give 

him  a'  nip  on  the  leg  I '    'An  interest  in  my  dog  I '  said  his  master ;  '  what  could 

you  do  with  it  f  *    *  Why,*  replied  the  other,  *  I  'd  shoot  my  half  within  the  next 

fire  minutes  I'  — 

'  Now  oomea,  with  an  awftil  roar, 

Gatberlnff  and  sounding  on, 
Hie  Btorm-Wlnd,  fh>m  Labrador, 
The  Wind  Euroclydon— 

Tbi  SToaM-Wmnt' 

'Ay;  doennt  it  come,  though  I '  exdaims  'Toung  Eniok.,'  as  he  looks  out  upon 
the  blinding,  driying  snow,  weaying  its  '  frolic  architecture '  in  curling  capitals^ 
in  all  forms  of  grace,  over  the  eayes  of  every  house  in  the  street;  Ute  street^  that 
terminates  in  cloudy  gloom  at  either  end,  like  the  bridge  in  the  'Vision  of  HnzA  1 ' 
What  a  day  it  is — this  eighteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  1 
And  what  a  camiyal  there  will  be  in  Broadway  to-morrow,  when,  muffled  to  the 
ears^  we  peregrinate  down-town  to  the  printing-office  with  this  'Gossip'  in  the 
capacious  pocket  of  our  'dread-naught I '  New  comes  back  the  memory  of  'old 
days'  in  the  country  I  We've  been  engaged  for  half  an  hour  in  drawing  wood 
into  the  old  homestead-mansion,  on  a  hand-sled,  and  setting  it  up  end-wise  in  the 
comer  of  the  great  generous  fire-place,  whose  wide  jambs  seem  to  open,  even 
now,  their  hospitable  arms  to  welcome  us.  Tliere  is  the  big  two-bushel  corn- 
basket  of  chips,  too^  that  'Ollapod'  and  '  Old  EmoK.,'  with  twin-faces  and  twin- 
mitteufli,  have  di^^  from  the  vast  snow -'placers'  of  the  mountainous  Onon- 
daga region.  That  wood  and  those  chips — sweet-maple  and  sweeter  birch,  and 
beech,  and  bass-wood — will  furnish  melted  snow  for  a  saccharine  ice-cream 
dessert^  when  Ute  'Sjpitzenberg'  and  'Seek-no-furders'  and  'Greenin'  apples  are 
warm  in  that  willow-basket^  and  the  sweet  cider  is  'right,'  in  that  blue  pitcher. 
And  alter  a  soimd  night's  sleeps  we  shall  rise  by  candle-light^  in  the  mornings 
and  then  you  will  see  what  that  wood  was  brought  in  for  \  The  '  log '  has  been 
placed;  the  'back-log'  has  surmounted  it;  the  'top-stick'  crowns  the  apex;  the 
'fore-stick'  rests  against  the  "and-irons;'  and  the  intermediate  'cob-house'  of 
timber,  fired  by  the  faithful  'kindling-wood,'  is  all  a-blaze,  and  roaring  up  the 
chimney.  You  'ye  lott  something,  if  you  have  n't  seen  a  scene  like  this^  reader ; 
but  you  can't  recorer  your  loss  by  '  advertising '  in  the  New-Tork  papers ;  potent 
as  that  method  is,  in  other  cases.  Friends,  it  is  a  great  thing;  at  some  period  of 
your  life,  to  have  lived  in  the  country.  ...  Tax  recent  death  of  Dr.  T.Oloor 
Poxm,  an  elder  brother  of  William  T.  Pobtkb,  Esq.,  editor  of  '  The  Spirit  of  the 
JUnet*  weekly  journal,  was  an  event  as  unexpected  as  it  b  universally  lamented. 
Ko  man,  recently  deceased  in  this  oommunity,  left  so  many  warm  and  admiring 
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friends.  Accomplished  as  a  scholar ;  as  a  gentleman,  of  the  most  winning  man- 
ners ;  as  a  man,  nniyersall j  beloxed  for  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  heart ; 
as  a  steadfast  friend;  as  all  these,  our  late  friend  was  loyed  and  is  now monmed 
bj  all  who  ever  knew  him.  From  a  just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
William  Hknkt  Hkbbvbt,  Esq.,  in  the  'Spirit  of  the  Times^'  we  segregate  a  smgle 
passage,  which  viyidly  portrays  the  character  of  the  lamented  deceased : 

'  Dft.  PoKTsa  WM  a  man  who  wifghi  bare  been  great  by  the  exertion  and  displaT  of  hit  tetoatii 
which  were  of  a  high  order,  but  that  he  was  one  who  nreferred  befaig  loyed  to  being  admired; 
who  was  bom  to  be  the  Idol  of  a  drcle,  rather  than  the  wonder  of  a  qihere.  Hia  reading  was 
Taried  and  exteoeiTe;  and,  paitictttauly  in  tlie  andent  English  anthoni  he  wea  an  elegant  and 
flnisbed  scholar ;  an  excellent  claaalc,  a  thorough  and  Jndidoua  historian :  his  erlticiam,  for  which 
his  Independence,  eleainees  of  perception,  and  candor,  rarelT  qnalilled  him,  was  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  we  can  say  sincerely  that  there  were  ftw  men  HTlng  to  whose  Judgment  we  would 
more  readily  resign  our  own,  as  to  the  merits  or  defects  of  a  new  book,  a  new  actor,  or  a  new 
drama,  nor  any  by  whom  we  should  hare  been  more  proud  to  be  praised,  than  he  whom  we  now 
deplore.  The  characteristics  of  his  intellectual  abilities  were  elegance,  cask  and  polish,  dear  Jadg> 
ment  fine  taste,  and  hieh  appreciation  of  all  that  Is  beautlftil  and  true,  in  letters,  art,  and  sclenee. 
Of  his  moral  qualities  the  most  rcmarlrable  were,  that  regular  benignity,  which  was  written  on  his 
flne  Ikoe  br  the  hand  of  God,  as  if  br  the  tinsers  of  man  In  a  book ;  that  perfed  truthftdneas,  cbb> 
dor,  affedion  to  his  Mends,  and  diarlty — in  Its  most  extended  sense— toward  all  mankind,  which 
literally  caused  eyerr  one  who  knew  him  to  loye  him,  and  which  win  call  tean  fh>m  many  an  ey« 
nnuaed  to  weep,  and  awaken  regrets  in  many  a  fkr-distant  heart.' 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  faet»  that  Dr.  Porter's  rclatiyes  and  friends  may  still  hara 
the  satisfaction  of  looking  upon  a  'counterfeit-presentment'  of  their  deceased 
friend.  Elliott,  the  eminent  American  artist,  had  almost  entirely  completed  a 
portrait  of  him,  for  which  he  sat,  for  the  last  time,  not  four  days  preyious  to 
the  sudden  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death.  It  is  an  exceedingly  faithful 
and  effectiye  likeness:  butfAaf  of  course.  -  •  .  Kossurs  is  an  orator,  and 
parts  of  his  speeches  are  always  striking,  and  in  good  taste.  But  we  do  nH  see 
how  he  is  going  into  battle  with  that  lock  of  WASimrGTOif's  hair  on  the  top  of  a 
flag-staff.  He  can't  put  it  there  so  that  it  will  look  well,  'any  way  he  can  fix  it' 
We  Ve  pondered  upon  the  subject  a  great  deal,  and  we  really  do  n't  see  how  it  ean 
be  done.  -  -  -  Wx  like  the  idea  of  the  *CUr^8joumalf*  and  we  like  the  cleyer 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  It  deterves  success^  and  should  command  iL 
The  clerks  of  New-York  are,  as  a  class,  a  fine  set  of  intelligent  young  men ;  and 
they  should  support  their  yery  handsome  and  interesting  journal  with  liber- 
ality. -  -  -  Ma.  BTGoinncLL's  new  work  is  in  the  press  of  Scrzbnkr,  and  will 
appear  in  the  spring.  It  will  describe,  by  a  representatiye  of  each,  the  daasea, 
in  their  order,  who  haye  suceessiyely  'left  their  mark'  in  deyeloping  the 
ciyilization  of  the  great  West  and  South ;  combining  their  prominent  charae- 
teristics,  and  tracing  their  influence  upon  the  present  aspect  of  western  society. 
From  the  eminent  ability  of  the  author,  we  anticipate  a  work  of  rare  interest 
and  yalue.  -  •  -  Messrs.  George  H.  Derby  anb  Compaitt,  of  Buffalo,  who 
haye  become  eminent  for  the  publication  of  yery  many  yalnable  school-library 
books,  haye  in  press  a  charming  yolume  by  Miss  Metta  Victoria  Fitllxb,  wi^ 
the  pretty  and  simple  title,  '.PVesA  Leavet  from  Wettem  Woodit'  We  speak 
advisedly,  haying  seen  a  portion  of  the  beautifully-printed  sheets.  It  will  soon 
be  published.  -  -  -  We  postpone  no  less  than  six  pages  of  '  Oossip,'  indud- 
ing  many  things  we  had  'set  our  heart  upon,'  until  the  next  number.  Fayon^  in 
prose  and  yerse,  from  old  and  new  contributors,  now  in  type,  await  insertion ; 
and  a  ntmiber  of  brief  literary  notices  of  new  publications  are  also  among  the 
deferred  material  But  there's  a  'good  Ume  coming'  for  all.  We  haye  a  nem 
audience  of  some  six  thousand,  and  we  do  not  intend  that  they  shall  be  disap- 
pointed in  us.  We  shall  take  care  to  reciprocate  this  unexampled  fayor  of  the 
public. 
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A  FAMILT  MISCELLANY,   AND  MONTHLY  SCHOOL-BEADEB. 


EDITED  BY  N.  A.  CALKINS. 


Tn  object  of  thia  work  is  the  Physicai*,  Mobal, 
and  LtraxiCTUAL  iMPKovEMBwr  of  Youth.  For 
ilu  Moompluhmont  of  tliis,  it  combines  interest  with 
instractioii,  and  is  so  airanged  as  to  be  adapted  to 
fTerynember  of  the  famUy,  from  the  child  to  the 
aged  sin;  thus  it  is  emphatioaUy  The  Family  Pk- 

KIODICAL. 

Alt  embraced  in  ito  pages,  and  treated  in  a  popular 
maimer;  and  the  moat  important  discoveries  in  each 

ddjaosoniieed. 

In  i'i  leading  features,  of  nations,  events,  coraitries, 
ud  iBdiridoais,  will  be  found  in  our  columns.  The 
Coat  op  Aems  of  each  State  of  the  Union,  with  a 
brief  description,  history  of  iUsetUcment,  and  pres- 
I  ent  sUiisiics,  will  be  included. 

Of  distinguiahed  persons,  principally  those  now  liv- 
iag,  or  recently  deceased,  illustrated  with  good  porr 
baits,  will  eontbue  to  form  one  interoi«ting  feature  of 

tbe  work. 

Iifatttral  «iattor]j: 
This  department  wiU  embrace  descriptions  of  Beasts, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Insects,  Trees,  Plants,  Fruits,  and  va- 
rioas  prodoetioss  of  the  earth,  illnstrated  by  beauti- 

!q1  engnncgs. 

apptoprtste  JSiisCc 
Will  be  slven  to  cheer  up  the  youthful  spirits  at 
Kbool,  and  gladden  the  happy  home  with  pleasant 

nogs. 

^ut  IVuseum 
Ib  a  batare  of  much  interest.  This  is  filled  with 
Beatal  cvrioaities,  composed  of  gems'  of  knowledge] 
nn  and  curious,  both  reliGS  of  antiquity,  and  dis- 
eormei  of  the  present  day.  Here  may  be  found  Sci' 
(Bee,  FhUoeophy,  Enigmas,  Wit,  Fancy,  Queries, 
Solntions,  and,  in  short,  pebbles  of  things  unoom- 
BOD,  gathered  from  the  gem-like  islands  which  stud 
tbe  ocean  of  knowledge,  or  picked  up  along  the  shores 
•f  reading. 

^  pages  are  <tivided  into  several  departments,  each 
•"^tuning  Bu>Jeets  appropriate,  and  treated  in  a 
ifyls  nitable  to  the  class  of  readers  for  which  it  was 
'iBgDed.   FoDowiBg  several  pages  appropriated  to 


articles  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  pens  of  the 
ablest  writers,  will  be  found 

Sf)e  YotttH's  Srpavtmmt, 
Containing  narratives  which  impress  valuable  moral 
lessons,  relating  to  habits,  conduct,  etc. ;  also  travels, 
natural  history,'  and  articles  on  scientific  subjects,  all 
adapted  to  the  capaoity  of  the  young— just  suited 

<<To  v«lir  th«  freah  instrnciion  o^er  tha  mind, 
To  breathe  the  eoliyening  ipirit,  io.fix 
The  generona  porpoie,  and  the  noble  thonght." 

Some  five  or  six  pages  follow,  printed  on  large  plain 
type,  containing  articles  with  easy  words  and  simple 
ideas,  to  instruct  the  child,  and  teach  some  moral 
lesson,  or  simple  fact  in  nature,  thus. 

"  To  aid  the  mind'a  deTclopment." 

T^m  find  some  portion  dnvoted  to  them,  eontaining 
useful  suggestions  from  experienced  instructors,  and 
valuable  hinte  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  their  worthy 
calling. 

Jlttetars  Notices 

Of  new  books  and  publications,  particularly  of  such 
as  would  aid  in  the  diifusion  of  useful  knowledge,  as 
text  books,  and  thqse  suitable  for  school  libraries,  or 
for  the  student  and  the  fiimily,  will  appear  in  our  col- 
nnms. 

&VLt^  a  Uadets 
The  Student  preaente  during  its  monthly  visite.     It 
has  a  word  of  encouragement  for  all  who  desire  im- 
provement, from  the  child  to  the  teacher  and  parent. 

^ttt  SnterprCst 
Is  a  novel  one,  and  the  plan  of  our  work  unlike  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public ;  our 
aim  is  to  furnish  the  Best  FamUy  PtriodicfU  in 
America. 

Zlt  StttHmt 
Is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  eontaining 
THIRTY-TWO  Urge  octavo  pages,  with  numerous  il- 
lustrations, on  the  following 

Senns,  in  9^anct. 


$100 
400 
600 

10  00 


Single  eopy,  one  year,  .... 

Five  copies, 

Eight  copies, 

Fifteen  copies,  ...... 

4^  Sample  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis,  when  de- 
sired.   Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 
FOWLERS  &  WELLS, 

131  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

N.B.— Editors,  Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  cler- 
gymen, are  respectfully  revested  to  act  as  agente  fior 
this  work. 


'Now  to  the  time  to  BhImozIIm.  JB 


€|)e  pimtgl),  tl)e  f  00m,  an)  %e  ptil. 


Bdited  by  r.  a. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  IN  THE  URIO!?. 

The  character  of  Tl«  Plough^  the  Loom^  and  tks  JinvU  is  well  known.  Its  fonnder*  the  late  CoLoni.  Skixixib.  ^ 
the  pioneer  in  the  publication  of  Agricaltnral  JouraalSt  having  i8mie4  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  this  coaniry. 

The  work,  since  the  untimely  death  of  its  late  editor,  has  been  conducted  by  his  son,  FaaoBaicK  6.  8kiknkr.  D 
Ihrongh  whose  industry  and  persererance  its  reputation  has  been  woU  sustained.  Mr.  Skinner  wiO  cuoiioiM 
edit  it,  assisted  by  tlxe  undersigned ;  and  it  will  be  the  leading  object,  as  heretofore,  of  Tlu  Plough^  A»  Ijoowl^  ciu: 
AmU^  to  show  to  

THE  CULTIVATORS  OF  THE  SOHi 

that  between  all  the  great  industrial  classes  of  our  own  country  there  is 

A  PERFECT  HARMONY  OF  INTERESTS ; 

and  that  the  more  numerous  and  prosperous  are  the  consumers  of  Agricultural  Products,  employed  In  other  pursrJ 
and  the  nearer  they  are  to  THE  PLOUG  H— the  great  machine  of  productlcMi— the  better  will  it  be  for  the  welfiue  of  j 
^  The  Editors  have  access  to  the  best  Agricultural  Journals  of  the  day,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  from  which 
make  up  their  selections,  in  addition  to  which,  the  work  ei\)oys  the  serrices  of  the  ablest  oontributois  aod  writcn 
the  country.  Articles  rrom  fractlcal  writers,  on  every  thing  relating  to  Agriculture,  Uortionlture,  Floricohon^.  h. 
ft«^  enrich  its  pages ;  as  also  articles  with  illustrations  on  Mechanics,  Manufactures,  New  InTentlons,  Seience.  & 
Uie  Arts.  It  is  oonfldently  beliered  that  no  work  of  the  kind  published,  so  AiUy  meets  the  wants  of  those  eitgtw 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  fhim  the  large  fhrmer  and  planter  down  to  him  who  tills  his  gaiden,  or  him  « 
cultivates  his  bed  of  flowers,  as  does  Tht  Phugh^  tk»  Loom^  and  the  Anvil. 

The  following  testimonials  respecting  Tlu  Plough^  t/U  Loowtt  and  tkt  Jtnvit  are  telectad  tnm.  a  rery  large  nitmbr 
only  a  few  of  which  are  we  able  to  inserL 

From  the  Hon.  HENBT  OLAT,  of  Kentucky, 

"^Ashland,  90th  September,  1831, 

'*  Db4R  8ia :— I  received  your  letter,  informing  me  that  <7%e  Plough^  tJu  Loom,  and  the  jfaetf  will  be  bereail 

tasued  as  well  flrom  New-York  as  Fhibidelpbia.*    I  have  long  been  funiliar  with  that  periodical ;  and  ooosidenDii 

one  of  the  piost  useful,  valuable,  and  practical  publications  in  this  country,  I  most  heartily  wish  it  soooe^  undr r 

new  auspices.  '^  I  am,  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant,  U.  CLAY  I 

.  "MYROMFi!CcH,EBq^New-York.»» 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Tko  Plough,  tho  Loom,  and  tkt  Jtnvil  Is  hl|fhly  recommended  by  the  foQowIng  geBtioiD<| 

Hon.  J.  B.  Underwood,  U.  B.  Senator  flrom  Kentucky;  Governor  Trimble,  of  Ohio ;  A  OmTeotiae  of  the  Frif^ 

of  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Industry,  Richmond,  Vs. :  A  Convention  of  Iron  Masters,  assembled  at  Fhilsdelpbl 

His  £kcell«ncy,  Governor  Hunt,  of  New- York :  N.  Ewing,  Esq.,  Pennsylvania;  Mark  R.  Cockrill,  Esq.,  Nashn 

Tennessee;  M.  6.  Booth,  Esq.,  Bocky  Mount,  Va.:   Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetu ;   Dr.  Woods,  AJ 

marie,  Va. ;  T.  5.  Burford,  Esq.,  Oxford.  Mlesiislppi ;  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Oonnecticut;  Governor  Doty,  of  v 

oonsin ;  Hon.  JooJ  Otli,  of  Mabe ;  besides  hundreds  of  others  in  sll  parts  of  the  Union. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS,  in  every  section  of  oar  widely^xtended  Union,  is  uianimo»  In  |iroBO«nclng  it 
VHE   BEST   PERIODICAL,  PUBLISHED 
For  the  AgrionltariBt,  the  Hortioultnriit,  the  TloricuXtorut,  fto*,  &c. 

7^  Plough,  tho  ijonm  and  th$  Anvil  is  issued  monthly,  and  contains  SIXTY-POUR  PAGES  of  doesly  pmj 


Plough,  th*  ijonrn  and  uu  Anvit  is  tssuea  montuy,  ana  contains  BiAXV-ruuK  rAutas  or  cioeu] 
>,  richly  embellished  with  appropriate  engravings,  and  will  hereafter  be  published  at  the  foDowing 
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One  Copy  •no  rear*  payaMe  ia'Adraaico. 
Tw«  Copies,  «9.ffO  eack,  ^<  <«  « 

FiTo       "  9.€IO     *•  "  •«  •< 

BoToa    "  l.ro     "  «•  «  " 

Ten        *•  I.50     »*  «•  "  •« 

tit  Ti  Isi^jif::  i  -A  DenomiiiatioDS,  and  Principals  of  Schools,  and  Teaclieis  of  Yontli. 

ONLY  ONE  pOLLAB  A  YEAR,  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE,  WITHOUT  EXPENSE  TO  T^  PUBLIf 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  every  section  of  the  Union— North,  East,  fiouth  and  West— to  obtain  sabscriben  A 
Plough,  the  Loom,  and  tho  Anvil ;  and  to  persons  of  proper  qusllflcations,  the  very  best  terms  will  be  given. 
canU  should  furnish  written  testimonials,  and  address  the  publisher,  post  paid. 
All  letters  and  communicaUons  designed  for  Tho  Plough,  tht  Loom,  andtho  AnvU  should  be  addreased  to 

MYRON  VINOH,  PvBLUBsa,  ^S  Nassau  street,  New-Y 
tST  SpcclaacB  aanabcre  af  tkc  wark  scat  gratia  f  lka*«  wka  daaire  theaa.  .^ 
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THE 

EDITED  BY  I1OUI8  GATLORD  CLARK. 

commenced  its  Thirtt-ninth  Voiumk  with  the  number  for  January,  1852. 

The  subscription  price  for  the  Eniokerbockxr  is  now  reduced  from 
Five  Dollars  to  Three  Dollars,  per  annum  in  advance. 

With  this  reduction  there  is  no  change  in  the  form,  size,  charactAT  or 
quality,  except  a  change  always  continued  for  the  better  ;  for  it  will  im- 
prove on  the  past,  maintaining  the  position  so  long  awarded  tp  it 

1F2SI&Si£S  8 
THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR.  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

THXEX  WILL  BK  NO  DKVUTIOy  FROM  THIS  CONDITICV. 
«■•  Claba  •€  Ten,  $9.50  each. 

Booksellers  and  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents.  Those 
who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  .will  receive  favorable  terms. 
Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  postrpaid. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Samuel  Huebton,  139  Nassau  street,  New- York,  Post-paid. 

Back  Volumes.— The  years  1846,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '49,  '50  and  '51,  will 
be  sold  in  Numbers  for  $2.50  a  year. 


mFOBTAUT  ANNOITNCEHENT. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  takes  much  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing his  readers  and  the  public,  that  the 

SBQVBI.  TO  ST.  liEOBR 

MEISTER    KARL'S   SKETCH-BOOK, 

will  be  continued  regularly  through  the  coming  year.     In  addition  to 
these,  and  a  host  of  highly  esteemed  contributors, 
'I  K      M  A  R  V  B  L/ 

TBS  POPOX.AR  ▲OTBOK  OV  TBS 

'REVERIES    OF    A    BACHELOR,* 
has  engaged  to  furnish  a  new  and  original  work,  which  will  be  given  in 
every  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  during  the  year  1652.    It  will  be 
entitled 

TBSI  rVDOB  PAFB&S, 

BXZHO  THB  OBSSRV&TIONS   AT  HOlfB    AHD  ABROAD  OF  DIVXB8  MZMBBBS 
07  TBB  FT7DOX  VAUILT  ;    RXNnXKXD  ZHTO  WBITZKO 

BY   TONY   FUDGE. 

The  contributors'  department  of  this  Magazine  will  be  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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A      TALK      UPON      ANTIQUITY. 


•THZ     FATHERS     07     THE     CHURCH.' 

Do  n't  turn  aside,  reader,  nor  pass  on  to  something  else,  because  bo 
unpromising  a  topic  awaits  your  meditations.  I  mean  to  be  very  popu- 
lar, not  theological. 

The  '  Fathers  of  the  Church  1 '    Who  has  not  heard  of  them  ? 

•Everybody.' 

And  who  has  much  definiteness  of  idea  respecting  them  f  No  answer  ? 
Then  /  say :  *  Very  few — very.' 

For  myself^  until  I  took  up  the  subject  to  examine  it,  my  own  ideas 
were  very  much  afloat  in  r^ard  to  tiiese  '  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
signiors.'  Even  now,  perhaps,  I  may  only  'report  progress;'  and  yet 
my  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  veiy  patient,  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Certain  it  is,  that  the  world  has  a  vagueness  of  idea  in  regard 
to  these  worthies  that  is  truly  remarkable. 

Did  any  body,  except  philosophers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  ever 
have  the  curiosity  to  search  into  the  •  moving  wKy^  of  their  conception 
of  things  ?  As,  for  instance,  in  the  admission  of  great  ideas  into  the 
mind     Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean : 

In  my  boyhood,  being  *  raised'  in  a  country  town  where  there  was  an 
ancient  mill,  and  an  equally  ancient  mill-dam,  I.  was  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  Nia^ra  Falls  with  this  same  mill-dam,  tumbling  over 
its  rocky  precipice  a  tearful  distance  of  some  six  or  eight  feet,  and  roar- 
ing tremendously  of  a  still  night,  in  the  cool  fall  of  the  year. 

This  statement  may  excite  the  risibles  of  some  readers ;  and  yet  there 
was  philosophy  in  the  rationale  of  it  I  was  an  unsophisticated  youth, 
living  '  remote  from  cities,'  and  had  never  been  beyond  the  smoke  of  my 
good  grand-mothei^s  cottage ;  in  a  word,  I  had  never  seen  either  great 
bodies  of  water  or  vast  elevations  of  land ;  and  it  was  very  reasonable 
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and  quite  pfailofiophical  that  old  'Billy  Hood's  miU-dam'  should  be  » 
type  of  great  things  in  that  Hne — at  least  to  my  youthful  conlprehen- 
sioD.  And  when  I  came  to  hear  of  '  Falls,'  where  else  should  I  go  to 
picture  forth  a  mental  image  of  a  cataract  but  to  the  tumbling  dam  of 
that  reservoir  back  of  the  'Academy/  where  all  the  geese  in  me  village 
were  accustomed  to  lave  themselves  and  to  set  up  a  cackling  ? 

Goldsmith  was  my  first  author  in  the  matter  of  the  mighty  cataract^ 
and  he  said  that  the  '  Fall '  was  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  perpendicular,  and  that  Indians  had  often  ventured  down  (he  might 
have  said  up  and  down  while  he  was  about  it)  in  their  canoes  in  safety. 
As  to  the  one  hundred  and  odd  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude,  I  had  no 
idea  corresponding  to  that,  save  what  might  be  drawn  from  the  trees  of 
the  forest    I  had  never  seen  a  precipice. 

In  after  years,  my  eyes  did  see  the  mighty  original,  and  my  ears  did 
hear  the  roar  thereof;  and  then  only  did  I  fully  and  entirely  concdve  that 
the  village  mill-dam  was  '  no  patching  to  it,'  as  they  say  out  west 

Well,  now  the  '  Fathers'  have  ever  existeid  in  my  humble  imagination 
after  some  such  fashion  as  this.  The  idea  of  antiquity  is  very  hard  to 
get  at  There  are  men  whose  comprehensions  on  that  head  do  not  trans- 
cend the  day  and  date  of  their  own  grand-father's  burial.  Talk  to  men 
of  limited  knowledge,  and  still  more  limited  experience,  of  the  world's 
doings,  of  the  days  of  the  '  Commonwealth,'  or  of  the  '  Conquest,'  or  of 
'Alfred  the  Great,'  or  of  '  Charlemagne,'  and  you  will  find  no  echo  of 
intelligence  in  them.  The  eye  will  be  dull,  and  the  understanding  stupid, 
now  that  you  have  got  beyond  the  reach  of  their  mental  vision.  Their 
grand-father  they  knew,  because  they  had  seen  him,  and  could  remem- 
ber him ;  but  farther  back  they  knew  not,  their  minds  having  never  tra- 
velled the  road. 

It  is  a  great  idea,  that  of  antiquity ;  one  of  Dr.  Watts's  '  grand  ideas ;' 
and  such  as  requires  a  certain  nabitude  of  mind,  in  order  to  seize  upon 
it  to  any  practical  advantage.  As  to  myself,  I  could  entertain  the  idea 
of  antiquity  after  some  sort,  but  no  doubt  very  inadequately.  I  had  read 
the  'Commentaries  of  Csesar,'  and  was  many  a  time  and  oft  'kept  in' 
while  pursuing  my  acquaintance  with  one  Caius  Crispus  Sallust;  but 
how  I  ever  got  io  feel  that  these  authors  were  of  an  age  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies and  more,  it  were  hard  to  say,  unless  that  it  crept  upon  me  by 
degrees.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  is  quite  possible  that  to  this  hour 
my  notions  of  an  antiquity  of  two  thousand  years  are  almost  as  imper- 
fect as  the  idea  a  boy  of  ten  years  has  of  a  million,  or  even  the  half  of 
that  number.  Here  stands  the  fact :  A  man  forms  no  conceptions,  or 
even  imagines  any  existence,  which  he  has  not,  to  a  certam  extent,  expe- 
rienced in  his  own  individual  habits  and  observations : 

*  What  mi^  we  iwion  but  ftom  whit  w«  know  T* 

I  might  pursue  the  theme,  and  say  that  we  know  nothing  but  such  as 
the  mind,  assisted  by  the  senses,  can  grasp  and  identify.  Mere  mind, 
without  the  use  of  sense  to  compare  and  to  harmonize,  eyes  to  measure, 
and  locomotion  to  adapt  suitably  to  space,  is  an  insufficient  determiner  of 
abstruse  things.  Nothmg  but  the  '  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rollinff '  caa 
suffice  for  the  enkindling  of  thought,  apparently  without  some  such  home- 
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spun  ftccesaories  as  eye-sight  and  ear-shot,  time,  space,  size,  color,  con- 
tingency. 

My  own  dull  mind,  for  example,  knows  nothing  but  what  it  learns ; 
and  learns,  too,  through  the  senses,  in  patience  and  pains-taking.  Fail- 
ing to  measure  Niagara  Falls  through  its  early  and  rather  absurd  asso- 
ciationa,  it  only  came  to  embrace  the  idea  by  seeing  with  the  eyes,  and 
hearing  with  the  ears ;  by  being  individually  present  before  this  great 
phenomenon  of  Nature,  and  allowing  the  thmking  properties  within  to 
expand  sufficiently  to  appreciate  such  greatness  of  idea  as  the  wonder 
called  for. 

Am  I  understood  ? 

Now,  the  *  Fathers  of  the  Church '  came  looming  down  upon  my  under- 
standing something  like  this  mighty  cataract  I  have  spoken  of.  There 
was  something  grand  and  patristical  in  the  very  sound  of  their  names. 
And  when,  in  the  progress  of  years,  I  came  to  learn  that  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  sat  from  1545  until  1563,  issued  its  solemn  and  momentous 
edicts  that  the  tradition  of  the  'Fathers'  should  be  received  with  the 
same  reverence  and  esteem  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  my  notions 
of  them  came  to  be  vested  with  some  sort  of  supernatural  dignity,  which 
forbade  all  intermixture  of  these  authors  with  other  writers  of  a  &r  dis- 
tant age.  Csesar,  and  Sallust,  and  Cicero,  were  only  heathens;  very 
respectable  men  in  their  way,  to  be  sure,  but  in  no  wise  binding  upon 
conscience,  as  objects  of  especial  veneration.  What  the  grand  conclave 
of  the  '  Mother-Church,'  in  general  council  assembled,  did  enact  know- 
ingly, and  with  all  the  &cts  of  the  case  before  them,  I,  in  my  ignorance, 
and  overshadowed  bv  the  weight  of  high  authority,  did  succumb  to :  and 
somehow  or  other,  the  terms  *  tradition'  and  *authoritv  of  the  Fathers' 
got  mingled  up,  in  my  imperfect  mode  of  thinking,  with  the  Scriptures 
themselves;  and 

«How  to  dlstlngnUh  uid  diYid« 
3%u  hair  lh>m  100111  to  BOutlMrMl  Me»' 

was,  according  to  my  preconceptions,  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

There  was  something  *  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar'  about  these  vener- 
able men,  as  they  sat  enthroned  upon  my  imagination  with  all  the  attend- 
ant pomp  and  circumstance  of  high  antiquity,  and  a  certain  air  of  high 
authority,  which  no  man  may  idly  contemn  or  reject,  or  from  the  influence 
thereof  declare  himself  fr-ee.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ignorant  wor- 
ship ;  and  such  was  my  own  case,  as  I  am  free  to  confess.  One  can 
readily  conceive  how  that  education,  and  its  almost  ineradicable  bias, 
should  so  exalt  these  writers,  and  shed  a  controlling  weight  of  influence 
upon  the  mind. 

If  a  child  should  count  a  million,  he  might  perhaps  come  to  have 
some  notion  of  the  vastness  of  idea  necessary  to  a  conception  of  it  So 
with  the  student  of  history,  be  it  the  history  of  the  Fathers,  or  whatever 
dae  it  may  be.  It  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  subject  gradatim,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  distinct  notions.  One  may  possess  improper  notions  of  a  thing, 
as  I  myself  did,  in  relation  to  these  *  grand,  doomy  and  peculiar '  wor- 
tlues,  the  Fathers :  and  these  improper  and  mcorrect  notions  may,  and 
certainly  do,  have  their  controlling  mfluence  in  forming  the  judgment 
and  in  waiping  the  mind.    It  came  to  pass,  in  the  progress  of  mings, 
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that  I  applied  myself  to  the  pages  of  Mosheim  and  Neander :  weaiisome 
pages  they  are,  and  *  dry ;  *  but  yet  they  are  a  very  excellent  sort  of  men- 
tal aliment  to  one  who  wishes  to  know  ^  what^s  what,'  free  from  all  the 
impediments  of  Fancy  and  her  irregular  sketchings. 

The  pages  of  Mosheim  and  Neander  tell  a  cunous  tale  in  relation  to 
these  same  *  Fathers;'  and  any  one  who  feels  that  he  has  'kinks'  of 
imagination,  such  as  had  tangled  up  my  own  skein  of  historical  narra- 
tive, would  do  well  to  take  Dr.  Murdoch's  edition  of  the  former, '  with 
copious  notes,'  and  sit  himself  down  with  a  auiet  mind  to  the  perusaL 
I  stand  fairly  exorcised  in  this  behalf)  and  no  longer  regard  with  solemn 
awe  these  mighty  names  of  hoar  antiquity.  All  sense  of  bodily  appre- 
hension has  quite  departed  from  me;  and  'Brutus  will  start  a  spirit' 
now  quita  as  effectually  as  the  names  of  '  Cyprian,' '  Tertullian,'  or  of 
either  of  the  '  Gr^ries.' 

Look  at  them,  reader,  as  they  stand,  '  armed  all  in  proof)'  in  their 
places  upon  the  Selves  of  this  library : 

*  Ohb  hmidred  don  bajed  deep  ud  sbroog; 
Gtattered  «n  hODarad  ateedi  itong.' 

Tea,  there  they  are,  one  hundred  volumes  in  folio ;  two  feet  in  height, 
one  foot  in  width,  and  nearly  half  a  foot  in  thickness,  each  volume,  and 
weighing — no  matter  for  the  avoirdupois  proportions;  I  have  no  bal- 
ance  at  hand ;  but  they  are  very  bulky  indeed :  a  delicate  person  could 
hardly  lift  them :  their  authors  were  '  heavy  men.'  And  tnese  are  the 
' Fathers,*^  whereof  one  hears  so  much.  Tis  the  'Benedictine  edition' 
this — '  Patrolofi;ia  patrum  I '  What  a  grand  sound  the  name  has  when 
uttered  in  the  original  I  Perhaps  you  do  n't  read  Latin  aud  Greek,  worthy 
friend,  with  whom  mentally  I  '  shake  hands '  over  these  pages.  Well, 
neither  do  I ;  at  least,  not  so  teell  as  I  do  the  vernacular.  These '  Fathers,' 
you  must  know,  have  never  been  translated,  but  remain  shut  up  in  their 
'  dead '  original.  Men  however  have  read  them,  even  if  I  do  not  There 
was  Archbishop  Usher,  who  spent  full  eighteen  years  of  his  valuable  life 
in  the  perusal  of  '  the  Fathers.'  Let  us  take  one  from  his  comfortable 
nest  upon  the  lower  shelf)  and  lay  it  open  upon  the  table. 

'Phew!  what  a  dust  1' 

The  heavy  leathern  backs  creak  like  the  hinges  of  an  unused  door,  as 
I  remove  one  of  the  ponderous  tomes  from  his  long  resting-place,  and 
allow  the  day-light  to  shine  upon  its  learned  pages.  What  a  book  it  is ! 
Yes ;  and  there  are  ninety-and-nine  more  of  similar  proportions  and  pon- 
derosity. See  the  Latin  of  this  time-stained  page ;  how  learned  it  looks ! 
And  how  full — 'full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat;'  crammed,  from  the  title- 
page  to  the  word  *  Finis ; '  this  monstrous  tomus.  Wonder  if  the '  Harpers ' 
ooiidd  send  forth  one  of  these  '  Leviathans'  per  month,  to  meet  outstand- 
ing orders?  Hardly,  I  suspect  There  stands  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
weighty  and  solid  enough ;  the  one  in  five,  the  other  in  nine  of  these 
hufire  folios.  Origen  takes  up  four ;  that  is  to  say,  what  remains  of  his 
wntings;  and  sbll  more  bulky  than  all  is  John  Chrysostom,  whose 
works  fill  up  thirteen  volumes,  all  told !  Bold  publishers  would  they  be 
who  should  undertake  such  a  'job,'  especially  if  considered  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  '  Trade  Sales'  and  a  market  for  their  literary  produce  I 
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Somebody  has  said  that  a  'great  book  is  a  great  evil :'  and  here  we 
have  the  *evil'  multiplied  an  hundred-fold.  Whether  'evils'  or  not, 
these  'Fathers'  are  great  books;  great  in  dimensions,  great  in  specific 
gravity,  great  in  age ;  and  as  for  the  learning  necessary  to  comprehend 
them,  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not '  considerable'  also  t 

A  question  arises : 

How  do  we  know  them  to  be  so  old  ?  How  are  we  to  be  assured  that 
full  sixteen  hundred  years  and  upward  have  gone  gliding  by  into  forget- 
fulness  since  this  author,  whose  musty  pages  Tie  open  beibre  me,  handled 
the  pen  and  dealt  in  ideas,  even  as  I  do  now  ? 

Suppose  I  dilate  a  little  upon  this:  Printing  was  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  say  in  the  year  a.  d.  1444,  or  thereaway. 
Now,  previously  to  this  period,  books  were  multiplied  by  the  slow  and 
tedious  labor  of  the  pen.  At  Uiat  rate,  these  '  Fathers,'  so  voluminously 
extensive,  would  require  a  goodly  number  of  nimble  fingers  to  finish  out 
a  single  '  copy '  of  tne  worL  In  such  an  Herculean  task,  a  single  tran- 
amption  of  such  an  author  as  Augustine,  for  example,  would  constitute 
Oft  edition.  Yet  the  thing  was  done,  however  diflScult  and  tedious  it 
might  seem ;  and  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
monasteries  and  monkeries  throughout  Europe  were  ransacked  to  see 
what  could  be  found  in  them.  Cosmo  de  Medici,  of  Florence,  together 
with  his  brother  Lorenzo,  and  other  individuals  of  good  taste,  were  famous 
for  this  kind  of  ransacking ;  and  they  brought  many  valuable  writings 
to  light,  which,  but  for  such  timely  care,  might  have  been  lost  They 
searched  into  the  oaken  chests  and  the  well-secured  depositories  of  the  olden 
time,  and  the  valuable  relics  so  discovered  were  soon  permitted  to  visit  the 
eyes  of  mankind  through  the  new  and  popular  medium  of  the  printed  page. 

From  the  time  of  Augustine,  or  soon  after,  until  the  revival  of  letters, 
there  had  intervened  a  dreary  night-time  of  ignorance  and  darkness, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  During  all  this  term  of  men- 
tal bondage,  in  which  the  blessed  light  of  human  intellect  seemed  to 
have  well-nigh  become  extinct,  these  same  religious  houses,  the  abodes 
of  monkery,  were  the  sole  depositories  of  whatever  little  learning  there 
was  left  Even  kings  and  princes  were  without  culture ;  illiterate  were 
they,  and  untaught  To  read  and  to  write  was  the  province  of  the 
inmates  of  monasteries ;  and  oven  this  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  extent 
of  the  education  there  attained.  Without  knowledge  themselves,  these 
monks  became  copyists,  and  considered  that  they  were  well  employed  in 
transmitting  from  age  to  age  the  learned  labors  of  others.  Among  the 
books  so  handed  down  were  the  '  Fathers  of  the  Church ; '  a  title  be- 
stowed upon  the  supporters  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity.  Of  courae  the  Bible,  and  particularly  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  original  Greek,  was  the  most  usual  and  the  most  valued  book  for 
transcription ;  it  being  believed,  according  to  the  calculation  of  things  in 
those  superstitious  times,  that  the  favor  of  Heaven  would  be  condbated 
thereby.  Second  only  to  the  Scriptures  in  dignity  and  importance,  as 
well  as  in  the  ' spiritual  efficacy'  of  such  a  task,  was  the  transcription  of 
the  'Fathers,'  many  a  one  of  which  has  received  such  subscription  as  the 
following :  '  This  book,  copied  by  M.  N.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  was 
finished  in  the  year ,  etc    May  the  Lord  think  upon  me ! ' 
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Homer,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  the  works  of  Plato,  tc^etker  with 
all  the  host  of  the  ^Ancients,'  have  descended  to  us  in  this  manner. 
During  the  middle  ages,  the  ^  trade'  of  copying  was  extensivelj  carried 
on  hoth  in  the  east  and  west  of  southern  £urope ;  and  when  Dr.  Fans- 
tus,  or  whoever  he  was  that  invented  printing,  first  set  his  types  to  work, 
we  can  imagine  something  of  such  a  general  hubbub  among  the  monk- 
ish scribes  as  there  was  in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  when  the  power-loom 
came  into  use,  which  brought  death  and  destruction  among  the  weavers ; 
or  the  use  of  rail-roads  and  steam-engines  in  our  own  country,  to  the 
utter  detriment  of  hack-drivers  and  stage-coachmen.  Within  the  foot 
of  Italy's  '  boot,'  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  there  were  some  fifty  of 
these  houses  of  monkery :  a  fact  which  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  religious  orders,  and  shows  us,  at  a  glance,  that 
the  transcribing  business  was  no  trifle,  although,  in  the  matter  of  original 
authorship,  those  ages  were  so  barren  and  unfruitful.  That  there  are  so 
few  manuscripts  extant  of  the  Classics,  and  so  many  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  these  *  Fathers,'  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  means  of  the  fs^t  before 
named,  that  the  work  of  transcription  was  deemed,  in  itself^  meritorious ; 
the  Scriptures  occupying  the  first  rank  in  point  of  divine  favor,  and  the 
copying  of  these  *  Fathers,'  who  were  esteemed  the  pack-horses  of  *  tra- 
dition,' came  in  second-best,  as  '  kbois  of  love,'  and  as  propitiators  of  the 
kind  &vor  of  Heaven. 

We  read  of  a  man,  in  those  early  times,  giving  a  load  of  hay  for  a 
single  page  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  we  also  learn  that,  in  the  year  A.  D. 
1300,  a  Bible  sold  for  thirty-three  pounds  sterling,  which,  making  all 
allowances  for  *  differences  of  exchange '  in  the  lapse  of  some  five  centu- 
ries, may  have  been  equal  to  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  of  our 
money.  But  the  wonders  of  the  printing-press  soon  brought  to  naught 
the  labors  of  the  pains-taking  scrioe  of  Uie  '  dark  ages,'  and  now  these 
manuscripts  are  valueless  except  as  matters  of  mere  curiosity.  Within 
our  own  time,  almost,  there  has  been  a  still  more  thorough  ransacking 
than  ever  of  old  libraries  throughout  Europe ;  and  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred  manuscript  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  hauled  from 
their  hiding-places,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  and  comparing  tliem  with 
our  own  pnnted  copies,  and  so  making  ^  assurance  doubly  sure '  as  to 
the  integrity  of  the  text 

Having  striven  to  bring  my  own  mind  into  a  shake-hand  sort  of  an 
acquaintance  with  ^  antiquity,'  and  having  cursorily  detailed  the  process 
by  which  these  venerable  records  of  years  past  have  been  handed  down 
to  us — step  by  step,  and  link  by  link,  as  in  a  vast  chain,  reaching  through 
the  long  vista  of  forgotten  ages,  and  descending  even  to  the  present  hour 
of  time — I  next  come  to  another  question : 

*  What  is  the  service  which  these  ancient  sober-sides  render  to  us ! — or 
are  they,  in  any  wise,  serviceable? — since  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  Uiat  nobody  reads  them,  or  only  some  occasional  Dominie  Samp- 
eon  or  other,  whose  antiquarian  tendencies  lead  him  to  despise  any  thing 
short  of  a  folio  for  his  perusal  ? ' 

'The  use  of  them?' 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  tell  you  what,  according  to  my  notion, 
the  true  use  of  them  is  not ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  which  will  about 
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bnng  my  paper  to  a  dose,  I  will  try  to  deduce  from  them  such  value  as 
they  really  do  possess. 

These  *  Fathers '  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  pack-horses  of  '  tradition : ' 
I  don't  like  the  word  very  much,  but  yet  it  is  sufficiently  expressive,  and 
will  answer:  the  'pack-horses;'  that  is  to  say,  the  medium  through 
which  the  vast  and  intangible  tide  of  floating  rumor  has  been  wafted 
down  through  a  succession  of  ages,  until  it  has  reached  our  doors. 

*  Tradition  I  there  is  something  exceedingly  non-come-at-able  in  the 
▼ery  name.  One  hardly  knows  how  to  define  it,  much  less  to  gather  up 
instruction  from  its  teachings.  Tradition,  floating  along  for  a  thousand 
or  for/ two  thousand  years  I     Who  believes  in  such  a  thing ! ' 

SofUy,  my  good  Sir;  you'll  tread  upon  people's  toes  by  such  a  flat- 
footed  disavowal  as  that  comes  to.  Why,  there  are  men  who  consider 
these  one  hundred  volumes  of  dead  folios  as  little  else  than  an  amplifica- 
tion of  Holy  Writ;  an  expansion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  words  of  the 
inspired  record  itselfl  It  was  by  an  imbibed  supposition  of  this  kind  that 
I  myself  had  come  to  entertain,  previous  to  all  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, such  an  instinctive  dread  of  these  mighty  men  in  armor.  If  they 
did  not  *  start  spirits'  that  I  had  ever  seen,  it  was  clear  to  my  prejudiced 
mind  that,  upon  an  emergency,  they  might  do  so. 

'  We  reverence  and  receive  with  equal  aflection  and  belief^'  says  the 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  *  whatever  the  Holt  Spiarr  through  the 
apoetles  has  delivered  to  us,  as  also  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  Church, 
and  so  handed  down.' 

To  say  that  the  *  Fathers '  are  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  sense  here 
*  decreed,'  is  against  our  present  notion  of  things  altogether.  There  would 
be  a  very  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  tiie  discerning  nature 
within  us  to  accept  of  this  worm-eaten  regiment  of  folios,  'pari  pietatis 
afiectu  ac  reverentia'  with  the  words  of  the  inspired  canon  itself. 

But  secondly,  as  to  the  use  they  are,  not  of  what  they  are  not.  They 
are  useful,  infinitely  iiseful,  these  grand,  old,  solemn  gentlemen,  in  that 
they  confirm,  corroborate,  strengthen,  and  sanction  the  teachings  of  the 
divine  record.  Not  calling  upon  us  for  '  equal  reverence,'  by  any  means,  ^ 
but  placing  us  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  honest  testunony  which ' 
they  render  to  the  integrity  of  the  Bible.  Shedding,  as  they  do,  a  mass  of 
direct  evidence  upon  the  point  so  much  contested  by  many,  namely,  Chris- 
tianity as  a  fixed  &ct — a  fact  not  lightly  to  be  gainsaid  nor  discreiitel. 

We  learn  from  them  that  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  centu- 
ries there  came  a  succession  of  strong  men,  who  lived,  wrote,  figured,  and 
died ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  who  expended  their  energies,  as 
they  did  their  lives,  in  the  elucidation  of  topics  connected  with  New 
Testament  doctrines.  This  of  itself  is  of  immense  value  to  us,  living  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  from  the  period  when  these 
events  occurred.  Viewing  the  matter  even  in  a  lawyei^like  aspect,  we 
cannot  but  regard  with  interest  the  nature  of  the  historical  confirmation 
thus  adduced. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  another  consideration  to  be  set  down  upon 
the  side  of  good  service  which  the  *  Fathers '  have  rendered,  and  will 
continue  to  render  to  the  coming  generations  of  mankind.  They  quote 
largely  from  the  New  Testament  in  their  writings. 
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Now,  60  many  various  authors,  quotiog  at  different  times  and  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  from  a  single  document  or  collection  of  documents,  sub- 
senre  a  most  important  end  in  the  verification  of  that  document  So 
extensive  are  these  quotations,  made  too  by  the  '  Fathers '  of  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  present  era,  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
New  Testament  could  be  replaced  from  their  citations,  had  it  been  blotted 
from  existence  as  a  separate  and  distinct  book,  or  series  of  books.  In- 
deed the  thing  has  been  tried. 

Some  time  during  the  last  century,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it,  Sir 
David  Dalr3rmple,  a  Scotch  jurist  of  eminence,  a  man  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing, being  in  conversation  with  some  friends  upon  the  subject  of  the 
'  Others,'  made  the  statement  that  the  New  Testament  could  be  restored 
frx>m  their  quotations.  The  assertion  was  discredited.  Whereupon  he 
went  home  and  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  work,  to  see  if  it  could 
be  done ;  collecting  all  the  chapters  and  half-chapters,  verses,  etc.,  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Fathers '  of  the  first  three  centuries.  After  a  labor  of  two 
months,  he  found  all  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  eleven 
verses,  and  these  probably  could  have  been  found  by  farther  perseverance 
and  research. 

But  I  find  I  have  been  growing  talkative.  I  would  n*t  like  to  make 
myself  wearisome,  even  though  the  subject  has  become  interesting,  and 
the  nib  of  my  pen  has  warmed  up  to  a  better  relish  of  the  task.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  material  for  another  paper  in  the  Kkickxbbockkr. 
Who  knows  f 
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Few  the  days  the  fair  one  numbered. 
Ere  were  closed  his  lustrous  eyes ; 

And  he  calmly,  sweetly  slumbered, 
like  a  cherub  from  the  skies. 

From  the  body,  frail  and  sickly. 
In  the  solemn  hush  of  ni^ht, 

Stole  the  spirit,  soft  and  qmckjy. 
Back  to  native  realms  of  light 

Still  the  sweet  one,  unawaken'd. 
Dreamed  and  smiled  when  night  had  fled, 

Knowing  not  the  soul  had  taken 
Wing^  and  up  to  glory  sped. 

Folded  on  his  heaveless  bosom, 
Slight  his  ivory  hands  were  pressed ; 

And  thus  slept  the  heavenly  blossom, 
Truant  from  the  Land  of  Best 
B^gM^0t  Dtetmber^  1851. 
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LAST      iriGHT      I      SAW      THEE      IN      HT      DBSAM. 

BT     ItAKT     X..      X.AWBOV. 

Last  ni^ht  I  saw  theo  in  mj  dream, 

As  bright,  as  fair,  as  joxa^ 
As  when,  in  long,  long-Yani£ed  years^ 
Kid  bliadul  si^hs  and  happy  tears^ 

With  faltering  lip  and  tonsne, 
I  breathed  to  thee  those  thrmine  words 
That  stir  but  once  life's  inmost  diords. 

lliey  float  again  before  mine  eyea^ 

Those  memories  of  the  past; 
The  twilight  of  that  shaded  room, 
Whose  qaaintnefls,  and  whose  softened  gloom, 

Their  spells  around  me  cast ; 
And  threw  within  thy  sonl-felt  glanee 
The  glowing  depth  of  love's  romance. 

The  breeze  that  thronffh  the  casement  sighed, 

And  waved  thj  eolden  hair ; 
The  flowers  npon  thy  bosom  worn 
At  starlit  eve  or  early  mom. 

The  snmmer-scented  air, 
Arise  once  more  to  soul  and  eye^ 
As  if  thy  spirit  lingered  nigh  1 

The  volnmes  where  thy  favored  page 

Contains  thy  pencilled  line, 
lie  treasured  amid  graver  lore ; 
But  while  o'er  sterner  thoughts  I  pore^ 

Fond  memory  turns  to  thine : 
And  yet  it  were  too  sharp  a  pain 
To  ope  those  long-closed  leaves  again. 

Those  pictarei,  (hat  the  painter's  skill 

To  life-like  tone  has  wrought, 
Still  need  Time's  dark  and  mellowed  hue 
To  make  them  beautiful  and  true : 

So,  in  the  land  of  thought. 
The  love,  half  dimmed  by  past  regret, 
Has  twilight  rays  that  never  set 

Nor  would  I  ask  to  see  thee  now: 

No !  rather  in  my  heart 
r  d  guard  the  well-remembered  grace 
Tliat  lingered  round  thy  gentle  face, 

llian  see  thee  as  thou  art: 
Too  sadly  would  thy  presence  bring 
Past  visions  of  thy  girlhood's  spring  I 
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THE  LUNATIO  ASYLUM  OF  B0RE8K0. 


•  T     A.     B.     JOBirSOIi. 

Ouit  host  had  kindly  provided  ub  with  clothes  cut  after  the  &shion  of 
the  countiy,  that  we  might  parade  the  city  without  exciting  the  gaze  of 
the  natives.  In  a  retired  spot,  almost  obscured  by  shrubbery,  stands  a 
noble  building,  erected  for  a  lunatic  asylum  centuries  ago,  by  a  private 
individual.  As  we  gazed  at  the  vast  structure,  a  gentleman,  who  sus- 
pected we  were  foreigners,  invited  us  to  visit  the  interior.  We  accepted 
nis  politeness  with  hesitation,  human  suffering  being  apt  to  produce 
abidinff  and  painful  recollections.  The  lower  wards  we  found  occupied 
by  patients  whose  malady  is  peculiar  to  this  strange  and  remote  country, 
llie  emperors  thereof  have  from  time  immemorial  kept,  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  two  magazines;  one  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
wealth  to  all  persons  who  will  come  for  it ;  the  other,  for  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  public  trusts,  titles,  and  other  honorary  distinctions.  The 
magazines  are  a  thousand  miles  from  the  capital.  The  roads  to  them 
are  numerous,  but  full  of  obstructions,  of  which  the  most  ordinary  con- 
sist of  couches  for  the  indolent ;  guns,  dogs,  horses,  and  fish-lines  for 
the  sportive ;  eating  and  drinking-houses  for  the  sensual ;  slip  of  paper 
to  be  inscribed  across  the  back  by  the  confiding ;  trinkets,  laces,  furni- 
ture, equipages,  and  splendid  houses  for  the  luxurious.  These  lures 
against  progression  are  assisted  by  the  disgustful  dust  and  roughness  of 
the  roads.  Some  are  so  miry  that  the  traveller  will  sink  out  of  sight 
and  be  lost ;  though  occasionally  the  person  thus  sunk  will  burrow  on- 
ward, and  emerge  through  some  subterranean  trap-door  into  the  maga- 
2dne  of  wealth,  from  which  he  will  eventually  depart,  loaded  with  riches, 
and  so  purified  personally  as  to  delight  all  beholders. 

The  roads  to  these  magazines  are  free  to  all  men,  and  abound  with 
admonitory  guide-boards ;  and  as  the  desire  for  wealth  and  distinction  is 
general  in  Soresko,  no  person  would  remain  poor  or  undistinguished, 
were  he  not  subject  to  a  species  of  madness,  by  which  many  of  the 
travellers  will  select  a  road  that  all  sane  persons  know  will  lead  neither  to 
the  magazine  of  honors  nor  of  wealth ;  and  after  travelling  thereon  as- 
siduously, with  great  pain  and  labor,  will  lament  their  ill  success,  and 
attribute  it  to  the  malice  of  rivals  or  the  persecution  of  Providence. 
Another  portion  will  remain  stationary,  and  expect  the  magazines  to  seek 
them ;  while  multitudes  lose  all  tlieir  time  in  an  endeavor  to  discover 
some  new  and  short  road,  that  will  be  less  tedious  and  vulgar  than  the 
common  thoroughfares.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  maniacs  become  trouble- 
some and  clamorous  (which  often  happens)  against  the  perfidy  of  fiiends, 
the  preiudices  of  the  world,  and  the  neglect  of  merit,  they  are  seized  by 
the  pohce  and  hurried  to  the  asylum;  but  they  are  never  convinced 
that  their  want  of  success  is  attributable  to  their  own  perversity,  and 
hence  are  rarely  cured. 

The  magazines  also  are  gained  by  few  persons  who  depend  wholly,  or 
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chiefly,  on  muscular  efforts ;  indeed,  a  man's  chance  of  success  seems 
inverse  his  reliance  on  his  own  muscular  efforts.  Nor  is  success  obtained 
by  haste,  but  rather  b?  steps  formed  as  if  in  illustration  of  the  Latin 
proverb, '  Make  haste  slowly.'  Instances  are  however  known  of  persons 
who,  by  a  single  bound,  have  entered  both  magazines  at  once;  but 
most  men  who  essa^  such  leaps,  retrograde  more  than  they  advance,  not 
unfrequentl^  cripphng  themselves  for  life. 

After  satisfying  our  curiosity  with  these  maniacs,  the  conductor  took 
us  to  the  second  floor,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  wone  description  of  pa- 
tients, but  whose  disease  also  is  peculiar  to  Boresko.  The  conductor 
stated,  what  we  had  not  known  previously,  that  about  ten  miles  from  the 
capitol,  a  high  rock  overhangs  a  precipice  whose  depth  is  as  fearfully 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country  as  the  summit  of  the 
rock  is  above  it.  The  rock  affords  a  sublime  view  of  the  city,  and 
the  summit  is  always  brilliant  with  sunshine  and  delightful  in  tempera- 
ture. The  atmosphere,  too,  possesses  an  exhilarating  property  which 
affects  the  human  frame  like  nitrous  oxide.  While  inhaling  it,  each  per- 
son possesses  in  imagination  whatever  he  desires  at  the  moment ;  riches, 
health,  power,  a  lady's  love,  or  any  other  object  This  peculiarity  causes 
the  place  to  be  called  the  pinnacle  of  hope,  and  thither  brokers  retreat 
from  the  disappointments  of  adverse  speculations ;  politicians,  from  the 
success  of  rivals ;  physicians,  from  angry  contests  with  each  other  about  the 
medical  treatment  of  some  distinguished  patient  whose  case  has  perversely 
baflied  the  skill  of  art ;  and  lawyers,  to  avoid  the  dismay  of  unsuccessful 
clients.  In  short,  the  rock  is  sought  by  all  persons  who  try  to  assuage 
present  grie&  by  future  anticipations.  Occasionally,  however,  a  madness 
seizes  on  some  of  the  visitors,  and  they  jump  from  the  pinnacle  into  the 
abyss  at  its  base,  where  noxious  vapors  reverse  all  the  reveries  of  hope, 
substituting  therefor  fearful  apprehensions.  No  contrast  b  greater  than 
a  man  on  the  pinnacle,  confident,  impatient,  supercilious,  erect  in  stature ; 
and  the  same  man  in  the  pit,  timid,  irresolute,  servile,  and  bent  in  stature. 
Some  shrewd  observers  insist  that  in  the  pit  a  man  usually  loses  hia 
morality,  while  on  the  pinnacle  he  becomes  faithful  in  his  conduct 

To  jump  occasionally  into  the  pit  is  usual  to  all  persons  who  frequent 
the  pinnacle ;  but  the  mania  consists  in  rapid  alternations  from  the  pin- 
nacle to  the  pit '  The  moment  the  disorder  is  fully  developed,  so  as  to 
annoy  the  family  and  friends  of  the  patient,  he  b  seized  by  the  police 
and  conveyed  to  the  asylum. 

The  boisterous  mirth  and  boisterous  lamentations  of  these  diseased 
people  exciting  our  sympathy  too  strongly,  our  conductor  removed  us  to 
the  tliird  floor,  which  is  occupied  by  patients  whose  disorder  consists  in 
disregarding  present  events,  and  pondering  inordinately  on  what  may 
occur  in  future.  When  the  mania  expends  itself  in  the  contemplation 
of  future  good,  the  disorder  is  harmless,  and  the  subjects  are  permitted 
to  remain  unoonfined ;  but  the  patients  in  the  asylum  are  those  who  oc- 
cupy themselves  inordinately  with  future  evils.  The  first  whom  we  saw 
was  a  man  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  whose  countenance  depicted 
the  lowest  degree  of  animal  spirits,  or  despair.  He  was  lying  on  a 
richly-furnished  bed,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  by  sleep  some 
cessation  of  anguish.    The  room  was  elegantly  decorated  with  all  that 
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wealth  could  contrive  to  promote  comfort  or  please  the  senses ;  still  the 
throbbing  of  the  wretched  man's  heart  was  so  violent,  that  we  heard 
it  as  we  stood  half-concealed  at  the  door  of  his  splendid  cell.  A  disease 
of  the  heart  usually  terminates  by  death  the  miseries  of  these  maniacs ; 
and  the  disease  is  produced  by  the  violent  apprehensions  of  evil  which 
they  constantly  suner. 

The  maniac  was  a  money-lender.  His  fortune  was  large,  and,  except 
his  mania,  his  health  was  uniformly  good.  He  possessed  a  discreet, 
amiable,  and,  considering  her  age,  beautiful  wife,  wnom  he  much  loved, 
with  three  dutiful  and  affectionate  children,  whom  he  also  loved.  He 
had  scarcely  ever  suffered  any  loss  of  property,  or  a  severe  misfortune  of 
any  kind,  except  as  the  universal  fiat  of  nature  had  taken  from  him  by 
death  a  few  kindred  and  friends.  In  the  height  of  this  prosperity,  and 
amid  the  envy  of  all  his  contemporaries,  he  became  gradually  a  victim  to 
the  mania  of  looking  inordinately  into  futurity.  'Die  more  intently  he 
pondered  on  the  friture,  the  more  he  increased  his  fears,  till  his  imagina- 
tion showed  him  that  a  large  portion  of  his  loans  depended  for  solvency 
on  contingencies  which  he  could  not  control.  One  debtor  would  be  un- 
able to  pay  unless  wheats  which  was  then  unusually  dear,  should  maintain 
its  present  price  for  the  space  of  two  months  longer.  Another  had  been 
for  years  engaged  in  a  losing  manufacturing  business,  and  was  able  to 
meet  his  payments  only  by  the  contracting  of  new  debts,  which  might 
momentanly  be  prevented  by  any  contingency  that  should  reveal  his 
true  position.  Ajiother  was  endorser,  for  more  than  he  could  pay,  of  a 
friend  whose  solvency  depended  on  a  speculation  which  presented  no  hope 
of  a  favorable  result,  except  by  desperately  engaging  still  more  deeply  m 
the  adventure.  Another  was  continually  in  danger  of  ruin  by  fire,  against 
which  he,  in  the  folly  of  self-confidence,  made  no  provision.  Another 
was  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever,  and  his  estate  would  be  rendered  insolvent 
by  his  death.  The  money-lender  saw,  also,  that  a  coincident  loss  of 
several  debts  at  some  unpropitious  period  of  the  money-market  might  so 
impair  his  resources  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  fulfilling  his  own  engage- 
ments ;  hence,  that  not  his  fortune  only  was  in  jeopardy,  but  his  punctu- 
ality and  pecuniary  sa^Kity,  which  he  prized  more  than  wealth.  Events 
which  were  thus  possible,  his  solicitude  induced  him  to  deem  almost  cer^ 
tain.  All  that  was  in  danger  he  accounted  lost,  contrary  to  a  wise  king 
of  France,  who  lightened  apprehension  by  exclaiming,  'All  is  not  lost 
that  is  in  danger  I'  The  man  who  had  indiscreetly  involved  his  des^ 
tiny  as  surety  ror  a  speculating  friend,  suffered  not  more  anxiety  for  the 
result  than  the  melancholy  money-lender.  The  man  whose  solvency 
depended  on  the  price  of  wheat,  watched  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the 
market  with  not  more  solicitude  than  the  alarmed  money-lender.  The 
man  who  paid  his  engagements  only  by  the  acquisition  of  new  loans, 
trembled  for  the  continuance  of  his  credit  not  more  sensitively  than  the 
money-lender ;  while  the  wife  and  children  of  the  sick  debtor  listened  to 
the  prophetic  looks  and  hints  of  the  attendant  physician  with  no  greater 
trepidation  than  the  wretched  money-lender.  In  him  was  aggregated 
the  particular  trouble  of  each  of  his  debtors,  till  his  sufferings  b^me  as 
intolerable  as  they  were  interminable;  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
whoae  solvency  he  had  been  solicitous,  led  only  to  a  re-loan  of  the 
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money  to  some  new  debtor,  who  produced  a  new  aolicitude.  Absorbed 
by  his  reflections,  the  conversation  of  his  family  became  burdensome 
to  him.  He  lost  his  appetite,  all  relish  for  recreations,  all  power  of 
sleep,  and  gradually  became  the  miserable  object  which  we  were  contem- 
plating. 

The  next  inmate  to  whom  our  attention  was  directed  was  a  merchant 
He  had  acquired  mat  wealth  by  successful  shipments  and  importations. 
At  every  yoya^  ne  was  compelled  to  elect  whether  he  should  load  his 
vessel  with  cotton,  flour,  or  other  commodity ;  and  he  gradually  acquired 
a  habit  of  comparing  the  profits  of  every  venture  with  theprofits  which 
would  have  resulted  had  he  exported  some  other  article,  ffis  anxiety  in 
this  particular  became  stronger  as  he  advanced  in  ^ge,  until  he  occupied 
nearly  all  his  vacant  hours  in  such  retrospection.  He  much  inclined,  at 
this  time,  to  load  a  ship  with  flax-seed,  but  ultimately  loaded  her  with 
sugar  for  a  distant  voyafi;e ;  sugar  being  of  much  leas  uncertain  issuei 
The  voyage  proved  highly  successful,  but  had  he  shipped  flax-eeed,  the 
profits  would  have  been  trebled.  The  misfortune  (for  so  he  deemed  it) 
fell  on  him  like  a  blight^  and  the  continual  contemplation  of  it  deprived 
him  of  all  complacency  in  his  gains  from  the  sugar.  A  farm,  too,  m  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  that  he  had  sold  some  years  previously  at  an  enor- 
mous profit  on  its  cost  to  him,  was  subdivided  into  city  lots  by  the  pur- 
chaser, who  realized  a  large  fortune  by  the  operation.  In  the  midst  of 
this  new  source  of  depression,  he  was  offered  a  high  price  by  government 
for  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  that  was  wanted  for  the  site  of  a  new  dock- 
yard ;  but,  warned  by  the  sale  of  his  farm,  he  rejected  the  proposals  of 
government,  who  purchased  another  locality ;  and  no  prospect  presented 
of  again  realizing  for  his  lot  the  price  whicn  he  had  rejected.  The  blow 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear.  Retrospections  of  evil  crowded  on  him, 
whether  he  sold  or  withheld  from  sale ;  whether  he  bought  or  refrained 
from  buying.  He  became  timid,  irresolute,  and  morose,  a  torment  to 
himself  and  &mily ;  and  was  eventually  deemed  a  proper  subject  for  the 
asylum  to  which  he  was  removed. 

*' Can  riches  and  prosperity  cause  misery  in  your  strange  country?'  we 
involuntarily  exclaimed  to  our  conductor.  '  Certainly,'  said  he,  '  if  no 
other  cause  exists :  just  as  a  man  will  become  weary  if  he  walks  too 
fiir  on  velvet,  or  lies  too  long  on  down.  But  permit  me  to  show  you  one 
ward  more;'  and  we  reluctantly  followed  him  into  a  long  aisle,  with 
cells  on  each  side,  that  were  filled  with  fanatics  of  a  kind  providentially 
unknown  in  our  temperate  latitude,  but  common  in  Boresko,  where  every 
person  believes  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  We  supposed  the 
assertion  was  used  in  levity,  but  we  soon  received  abundant  proo&  that 
the  tenet  is  believed  literally.  It  forms  a  part  of  every  system  of  medi- 
cine, but  is  the  chief  staple  in  the  formation  of  patent  remedies.  Com- 
munists and  socialists  employ  little  other  material,  and  it  enters  largely 
into  the  minor  socialism  of  life  insurance,  health  and  assistance  societies, 
and  building  associations.  Every  system  of  divinity  possesses  some  of  it, 
and  every  branch  of  irreligion  much  more.  Phrenology  has  erected  quite 
a  science  on  it  in  Boresko,  astronomy  employs  it  copiously,  and  psychol- 
c^,  mental  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  geology.  In  short,  to  say 
nothing  of  animal  magnetism,  and  kindred  modem  discoveries,  no  intet- 
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lectual  speculation  exists  in  Boresko  that  exempts  jou  from  believing,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  the  moon  is  made  of  fi;reen  cheese. 

while  men  subordinate  the  belief  to  useful  ends,  Ae  delusion,  if  Ameri- 
cans may  be  permitted  so  to  characterize  it,  is  encouraged  by  the  fancy 
rather  than  resisted ;  and  as  every  man  needs  some  toleration  for  his  own 
occult  nonsense,  he  tolerates  complaisantly  what  he  deems  occult  non- 
sense in  other  men.  Occasionally,  however,  an  individual,  impelled  by 
temperament,  or  by  too  intent  a  contemplation  of  his  own  green  cheese, 
becomes  no  longer  content  to*  subordinate  it  to  any  useful  purpose,  but 
subordinates  thereto,  as  to  a  higher  law,  all  the  sensible  realities  of  life,  all 
utility,  and  all  the  social  interests  of  himself  and  others.  The  moment 
the  delusion  acx^uires  so  fatal  a  hold  of  any  individual,  he  is  forthwith 
seized  and  taken  to  the  asylum:  bersons  thus  possessed  being  unsafe 
members  of  society,  intolerant,  and  committing  occasionally  uie  most 
savage  outrages  on  the  reputation,  and  sometimes  on  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  themselves  and  others. 

Leaving  these  maniacs  to  the  ecstacies  which  many  of  them  evidently 
enjoyed,  we  were  departing  from  the  asylum,  when  we  were  attracted 
toward  another  gallery  by  the  majestic  mien  of  its  occupants,  and  the 
fierceness  of  their  contentions.  They  were  political  leaders.  Boresko  is 
imperial  in  its  executive,  but  the  people  march  annually  (in  some  districts 
semi-annually)  to  the  palace,  and  dictate  the  laws.  To  march  at  the 
head  of  such  a  procession,  confers  no  little  power  and  influence,  beside 
many  pecuniaryperquisites,  and  the  position  is  free  to  the  ambition  of 
all  aspirants.  The  whole  skill  of  the  operation  consists  in  a  nice  and 
early  perception  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  which  the  leader  then  an- 
nounces as  his  projects,  and  calls  loudly  on  the  people  to  follow  him,  and 
obtain  success.  To  superficial  observers,  the  leader  originates  all  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude  who  follow  bim,  while  truly  the  poor  man  is 
the  most  mentally  enslaved  being  in  the  crowd,  and,  from  long  subserv- 
iency, often  loses  all  acciu^te  discrimination  in  political  matters  of  right 
from  wrong.  After,  however,  being  thus  followed  for  several  years,  and 
hearing  incessantiy  from  hostile  partisans  that  the  people  are  mere 
machines,  at  his  beck,  such  a  leader  occanonally  becomes  a  victim  to 
the  delusion  which  he  has  created,  and  gradually  imagines  that  he  pos- 
sesses some  personal  attraction,  whose  potency  drags  the  people  after  him. 
The  fatal  delusion  soon  manifests  itself  in  bim  by  an  occasional  indulg- 
ence of  his  own  opinions,  irreimective  of  the  opinions  of  his  followers,  and 
even  in  opposition  thereto.  From  habit,  surprise,  or  discipline,  the  peo- 
ple may  not  immediately  desert  him,  which  bnt  increases  the  delusion 
that  he  is  followed  for  his  own  wisdom ;  and  he  will  deviate  more  and 
increasingly  toward  his  own  predilections,  until  he  will  be  left  with  no 
followers,  except  a  few  stragglers  as  crazy  as  he  is ;  a  result  which  usually 
exasperates  his  malady.  He  thenceforward  commences  to  rave  at  the 
deserters,  accusing  them  of  apostacy  and  ingratitude.  He  becomes  scur- 
rilous toward  his  old  friends,  troublesome  to  every  body  in  tediously 
defining  his  position,  turbulent  and  desperate;  and  if  not  seasonably 
secured  and  lodged  in  the  asylum,  will  rapidly,  like  Grecian  Helen, 

*ncoKiiiion 

Tbe  irori<ft  ftTenfon  thin  tbcdr  lore  boftm.' 
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Fatigued  with  these  various  scenes  of  madness,  and  ahnost  afraid  of 
ooDtamination  from  some  of  them,  we  thanked  our  polite  cicerone,  and 
almost  literally  fled  from  the  asylum,  whose  painful  secrets  we  detei^ 
mined  to  investigate  no  farther. 


THOUGHTS     AFTER     A     8 T O R M < 


■  T    A,    vaw    '  I  o  v  ■  * 


Thb  Storm-King  is  abroad :  his  messengersy 
The  Win^fl,  sweep  o'er  the  earth  with  giant  foree^ 
And  bear  the  som  npon  their  ruahing  wingai 
Amid  BQch  seenee^  it  cannot  be  confined 
Within  the  bonnda  of  sel^  but  must  away, 
To  roam  thronsh  space,  and  qnestion  of  the  donds 
And  whirl  win£  what  may  be  its  destiny  1 
It  feels  a  sympathy  with  [>oandle8S  power, 
And  fierce  impulsiTe  stirrings  fill  it  now, 
That  it  ne'er  knows  in  qniet^  sunny  hours; 
For  then  earth  seems  so  fair,  we  here  would  dwell 
Content  for  ever.    But,  when  tempests  come, 
Their  stem,  resistless  might  will  rouse  the  mind 
To  erasp  at  higher  joys  than  those  of  senses 
Ana  make  it  own  a  kindred  majesty 
With  things  that  thrill  with  fearful,  trembling  awe. 
Its  inmost  being.    Tlien  this  mortal  life 
Appears  a  dream — a  shadow ;  and  the  thought 
Oi  all  its  yezing  doubts  and  troublous  cares 
Is  pitiful,  compared  with  the  yast  strength 
Of  the  immortal  soul !    What  recks  it  now 
Of  petty  pains,  that  make  existence  seem 
A  bitterness  f    Tlie  hopes  that  failed ;  the  loye 
Whose  other  name  was  sorrow ;  e'en  the  heart's 
Deep  yearning  wish  for  truer,  purer  bliss 
Than  earth  can  give — the  soul  forgets  all  these. 
Its  hopes  are  hiffh  and  holy,  and  no  blight 
Can  fall  on  au^ht  of  nature  so  like  Heayen : 
Its  loye  is  infimte ;  for  it  loyes  all 
That  God  hath  made  in  the  wide  uniyersc^ 
And  this  wild  longing  for  a  nobler  life 
%      Is  felt  no  more :  it  sees  within  itself 

The  elements  of  greatness,  that  shall  need 

Eternity  for  action.    Oh !  I  loye 

The  nighty  and  storms^  and  whirlwinds,  for  they  break 

The  spell  of  earthliness  that  else  would  bind 

The  spirit  down  to  dust  I 

E'en  as  I  write. 
The  storm  has  ceased,  and  silence  fills  the  air. 
That  late  bore  to  my  ear  the  tempeslrsong. 
So  shall  a  sweety  deep  peace  fall  on  my  soul. 
And  leave  it  dwelling;  with  calm,  trusting  love^ 
On  the  great  thought  of  God,  who  made  alike 
The  Storm  of  nature  and  the  Soul  of  man  I 
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TBB   LOYALIST   OF   TBB   VSKDiX. 


Now,  as  there  u  a  God  in  hearen,  and  Jisu  u  Hib  Son, 
And  to  Our  Ladt  grace  is  given,  and  to  the  Holy  Om ; 
Now,  aB»  in  sooth,  the  Chnrch  is  Troth,  and  if  it  be  her  will 
That  false  should  fail.  And  right  preyail,  and  good  outlast  the  HI : 


Then  by  this  Hearty  and  by  this  Cross,  and  by  our  own  Yend^ ; 
By  every  feeling  man  can  feel,  or  prayer  that  man  can  pray ; 
By  hope  in  Hm  round  whom  we  kneel,  I  charge  you  all  to  swear 
One  last  oath  with  La  Roohxjaoquxlon,  to  dare  as  he  will  darel 


And  if  my  words  vaunt  overmuch,  and  if  I  seem  to  say 
Tliat  I  shall  be  the  boldest  or  the  foremost  in  the  frav, 
Full  many  a  name  of  older  fame  there  are  around,  I  Jcnow, 
Talmont,  Fobet,  LnouKi;  jyELBKSf  and  brave  Catheukxau: 


And  many  a  gallant  dalesman,  and  many  a  mountaineer, 
To  whom  their  Church,  and  Eine,  and  France,  and  Gentlemen  are  dear; 
^  Not  stronf  like  theirs  my  str^ngSi  may  be — my  zeal  shall  be  more  keen; 
For  they  have  only  heard  of  that  Paris  I  have  seen : 


Where  Fraud,  and  Crime,  and  Habat  reign,  and  the  triple  colors  wave 
O'er  the  churches  of  Our  Ladt,  and  the  blessed  Genevuvb  ; 
Where  Agnus,  Fix,  and  Crucifix,  are  made  the  wanton's  spoil. 
And  the  bells  which  called  to  vespers,  now  call  to  blood  and  broil : 


The  Priests — those  eentle  Priests  and  good,  your  fathers  loved  to  hear, 
Sole  type  below,  midst  work  and  wo,  of  the  God  whom  we  revere  — 
Tliere  's  not  a  street^  trod  under  feet^  they  have  not  dyed  with  gore ; 
There 's  not  a  stone  that  does  not  own  one  martyrdom,  or  more. 


The  Knfo — I  saw  the  accursed  cap  on  his  anointed  head; 

And  scoff,  and  scorn,  and  gibe,  ana  jest,  and  mocking  words  were  said ; 

But  he  took  the  nearest  hand,  and  he  laid  it  on  his  If  east^ 

And  he  bade  it  count  the  pulses^  and  bade  it  thence  learn  rest    ^ 


Tlie  QcEEN — her  proud  lip  curled  with  scorn,  through  all  those  field  alamu, 
Till  Santkkkb  came  beside  her,  with  the  "Daxjfsis  in  his  arms : 
Then  her  mien  grew  still  and  stately,  though  she  shook  in  every  limb ; 
Her  fear  was  for  her  infant — her  calmness  was  for  him. 


And  then  and  there  I  swore  Santeree  should  rue  that  bitter  wrong; 
And  then  and  there  I  swore  Santebrb  should  learn  my  name  ere  long ; 
And  that  this  year  should  Paris  hear  of  the  loyal  hearts  so  true. 
In  the  Vendue  and  the  Bourbonnais^  and  the  woodlands  of  Poitou. 
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Now,  swore  I  right,  or  swore  I  wrong,  it  is  for  rou  to  show ; 
For  here  is  the  white  standard,  and  yonder  is  the  foe : 
And  bjT  yonr  aid,  that  oath  I  made — oh,  keep  it  as  yonr  ownl 
May  yet  restore  (like  JoAif'a  of  yore)  the  lilies  and  the  Throne  1 


Toor  pardon.  Sirs  I  the  rebel  stirs ;  his  vanguard  is  at  hand ; 
Let  otners  will,  let  me  fulfil  what  orders  you  command ; 
What  if  my  years  are  but  nineteen!  oh,  think  what  I  have  seen: 
Oh,  think  of  that  insulted  Kimo,  and  of  that  hero-Quusrl 


Then  f<^ow  me,  where'er  it  be :  I  make  within  the  foe  1 

And  if  I  flinch,  or  fail  one  inch,  there  straightway  strike  me  low : 

And  if  I  fall,  swear,  one  and  all,  ye  will  avenge  my  loss  I 

Kow  charge  I  for  Dx  la  Rocbxjaoquxlein — ^for  the  Hearty  and  for  the  Cross ! 


LOST      IK      THE      TULE. 


AM     IWCIDtMT     lit     CALtrOHWI\. 

We  were  gliding  rapidly  up  the  San  Joaquin.  The  night  was  murky, 
for  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  except  that  now  before  us,  and  now 
remote  upon  our  right,  the  quarter  seeming  to  shift  as  we  wound  our  way 
along  the  tortuous  stream,  a  glare  of  light,  girdled  with  dense  volumes 
of  smoke,  relieved  the  general  gloom,  and  proclaimed  a  distant  conflagrar 
tioQ  in  the  tuU. 

Fire  raging  in  unoontroUable  majesty  in  these  juncous^marshes,  cover- 
ing them  for  miles  in  extent  with  a  sea  of  flame,  is  no  unusual  spectacle 
to  the  Califomian.  Tet  familiarity  cannot  divest  it  of  its  grandeur.  The 
ocean  waves,  tempest-lashed,  surge  in  maddened  battalia  but  to  break 
upon  the  rocky  promontory,  or  to  be  thrown  back  in  contemptuous  discom* 
fiture  from  the  unyielding  ledge.  But  the  march  of  the  fiery  billows  is 
resistlessly  onward :  progress  is  their  Ufe.  The  affrighted  beast,  roused 
in  his  lair  at  their  terrible  approach,  summons  all  his  swiftness  for  the 
flight;  the  drapery  of  nature  melts  away  before  their  consuming  breath ; 
it  is  as  gossamer  m  a  furnace,  leaving  the  charred  earth  to  attest,  by  its 
sterile  nakedness  throughout  entire  districts,  the  immensity  of  their  might 
These  periodical  fires  numish  displays  of  sublimity  and  power  which  no 
frequency  of  occurrence  can  render  common-place  or  uninteresting. 

Weldon  and  myself  leaned  upon  the  hand-rail,  smoking  our  cigars  in 
speculative  mood  as  we  gazed  over  the  side.  Some  observation  <?  mine 
broke  the  spell,  and,  as  apposite  to  the  occasion,  started  the  talk  upon 
perilous  positions.  I  was  reminded  of,  and  recounted  to  my  companion, 
an  incident  which  is  never  recalled  but  it  produces  a  nervous  thrill,  (with- 
out affecting  exaggeration  of  speech,)  excruciating  as  is  to  me  the  shriek- 
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ing  play  of  the  file  upon  a  saw.  It  occurred  some  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was  out  on  a  bright,  bracing  autumn-after- 
noon of  *  one  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die,'  for  a  ramble.  I 
had  taken  a  somewhat  extensive  circuit  over  stubble-fields,  startling  now 
and  then  a  covey  of  partridges,  or  filling  with  suspicion  the  bosom  of 
some  waiy  old  crow,  which,  to  convince  me  that  he  was  alert,  would  at 
intervals  regale  me  with  a  devil-may-care  caw ;  and  through  woods  where 
swaying  boughs  creaked  mournfully,  as  if  bewailing  their  spoliated  foliage, 
which,  eddying,  rustled  sad  monition ;  while  some  frisky  squirrel,  high 
upon  a  tbpmost  limb,  scarce  checked  his  antics,  as  if  never  doubting  his 
security.  I  do  not  summon  these  minutise  to  fill  up  the  picture :  I  relate 
them  because  the  impression  made  by  that  moment  of  terror  has  riveted 
upon  my  recollection  all  the  accessories.  I  am  not  ambitious  of  word- 
painting  ;  of  shooting  humming-birds  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

Day  was  waning,  and  as  I  had  several  miles  to  walk  in  my  return,  I 
chose  a  rail-way  track,  as  an  easier  and  shorter  road.  I  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  knew  I  must  go  through  a  long  dark  tunnel.  Also  aware 
of  the  time  when  the  trains  up  and  down  passed  at  this  point,  I  unhesi- 
tatindy  entered  the  cavernous  mouth,  gliding  from  the  light  of  the  outer 
world  into  a  darkness  confirmed  by  ihe  approaching  night  Ordinarily, 
a  few  feeble  rays  could  be  discerned  at  the  farther  extremity,  but  now  all 
was  gloom.  I  stumbled  on,  groping  my  way  as  best  I  could ;  tripping 
at  some  stone  stubbornly  imbedded,  or  guiding  myself  with  outstretched 
hand  along  the  cold  and  slimy  side.  The  ground,  too,  was  damp  and 
oozy — a  find  of  slippery  paste.  I  half-regretted  my  selection  of  route, 
but  the  choice  was  made,  and  I  felt  my  way  slowly  alon^.  Through 
somewhat  more  than  a  thinl  of  the  bore — so  I  judged,  from  having  come 
upon  a  springlet,  which  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  &lling  with  a 
'  plash  quite  audible  in  the  prevailing  quiet,  and  which  marked  about  that 
distance — I  was  struck  with  an  indistinct  notion  of  a  buzzing  in  the  air, 
but  it  conveyed  no  definite  idea.  Still  I  could  not  dismiss  it  In  a 
minute  or  two  it  seemed  swollen  into  a  well-defined  hum,  but  I  merely 
noticed  it 

Louder  still,  and  seeming  to  near :  ^d  hark  1  Good  God  !  can  it  be 
that  it  vibrates  along  the  rail  ?  Pshaw !  a  mere  disteinpered  fancy,  bred 
by  the  enlivening  i^uence  of  this  ghoulish  corridor.  Half-angry  at  my 
credulity,  I  stooped  with  my  ear  to  the  iron  bar  to  listen,  impatient  to 
convince  myself  of  error.  The  result  was  startling ;  the  resonant  metal 
proclaimed  the  unwelcome  truth  I  What  was  to  be  done  ?  At  first  I  was 
scarcely  self-possessed  enough  to  think ;  the  horror  oi  so  suddenly-pre* 
sented  a  jeopardy  as  that  which  evidently  impended,  overcame  me  with 
the  force  of  paralysis.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  Buoyancy  of 
spirits  quickly  succeeded :  confusion  of  thought  gave  place  to  reflection. 
To  retrace  my  steps  i^ould  be -unwise,  if  not  mapracticable,  lessening  the 
distance  between  me  and  the  engine  I  knew  to  be  approaching.  By  a 
rapid  advance,  it  might  be  possible  to  clear  the  tunnel  oefore  overtaken, 
yet  it  was  a  question.  I  strove  to  run.  It  was  dismallv  dark,  and  at 
every  few  steps  there  was  a  projecting  wooden  sleeper.  Nearer,  nearer ; 
&st  and  furious,  came  on  the  untiring  steed  1  Escape  by  flight  had 
become  impossible.    Should  I  throw  myself  flat  in  the  middje  of  the 
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track,  and  tnist  to  being  swept  over  unharmed  t  Attached  to  the  engine 
might  be  a  scoop,  and  then  I  should  be  crushed.  Was  it  possible,  by 
planting  my  back  against  the  wall,  and  shrinking  within  the  narrowest 
compass,  to  avoid  the  destruction  which  menaced  ?  The  space  was  very 
small  between  the  rail  and  side ;  it  was  a  desperate  risk,  but  it  must  be 
ran.  The  locomotive  was  within  the  tunnel ;  was  thundering  forward 
apparently  with  unslackened  speed.  Promptitude  was  imperative.  I 
drew  myself  up  into  statue-like  rigidity ;  essayed  to  shout,  but  the  effort 
was  impotent ;  drew  my  coat  closely  around  me ;  curbed  every  muscle ; 
even  breathed  restrainedly,  so  dreadful  was  the  suspense.  I  felt  as  if  a 
haii^s-breadth  would  decide  my  doom ;  felt,  or  fancied,  the  swiftly-parted 
air  whirled  into  my  face !  The  ponderous  wheels  were  beside  me,  grazing 
me ;  there  was  a  full-toned  rumble.  In  a  moment  it  grew  threateningly 
sharp ;  the  clatter  thrilled  my  frame :  then  it  had  passed,  and  I  was  safe  ! 

'  No  doubt  intense  agony,'  remarked  Weldon,  *  must  have  cumulated 
in  a  few  brief  moments :  yet  I  know  not  whether  dangers  that  suddenly 
present  themselves,  and  are  soon  over,  no  matter  how  imminent,  are  not 
less  dreadful  than  the  torture  of  prolonged  suspense :  when  each  new  phase 
of  peril  seems  more  darkly  portentous  than  its  predecessor,  is  the  addi- 
tional turn  of  the  rack.  Such  suffering  was  mine,  not  far  from  this  very 
spot,  and  amid  the  labyrinths  of  this  very  iuU^ 

'  I  have  heard  you  were  once  lost  in  the  marshes :  I  forget  now  where 
or  when.    How  clid  it  happen  ?' 

'I  must  confess,  througn  a  lack  of  prudence,  combined  with  false 
notions  of  the  face  of  the  country.' 

'  It  was  shortly  after  your  arrival,  then  ? ' 

*  Yes;  in  the  fall  of  1849.  Stockton,  you  know,  at  that  time,  was  a 
town  of  tents,  the  growth  of  a  few  short  months.  The  newly-invaded 
solitude  had  scarcely  received  the  first  rude  imprints  of  advancing  civili- 
zation beyond  the  limits  of  the  encampment,  for  it  was  nothing  more. 
Hie  freshly-opened  trails  toward  the  interior  had  not  yet,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  been  developed  into  well-marked  roads.  Elk  and  ante- 
lope approached  fearlessly  the  outskirts,  which  at  night  were  noisy  with 
the  bark,  in  discordant  chorus,  of  bands  of  prowling  cayotes.  Vividly  do 
I  recollect  that  primitive  picture.  The  steam-boat  was  not  yet  upon  these 
virgin  waters,  and  you  were  forced  to  crawl  lazily  along  the  sinuosities  of 
tliis  crookedest  of  rivers,  in  treckschuyt-fashion,  upon  some  cockroach- 
infested  old  launch.  Into  the  stream  the  leaping  salmon  fell  with  sudden 
plash,  while  upon  its  undulating  surface 

<* Tbb  black  duck,  with  ber  gloaqr  breast, 
Swung  aUenOy.' 

*  The  town  first  showed  itself  upon  its  sluggish  slough,  an  expanse  of 
canvas ;  a  kind  of  whitey-brown  exhalation  it  seemed,  risen  fog-like  from 
the  surrounding  fens,  surmounted  by  flags  of  every  date  and  hue,  from 
fresh  to  faded.  The  levee  was  crowded  with  a  disordered  deposit  of 
various  merchandize.  Here  were  long  rows  of  pack-saddles,  and  dgarito- 
smoking  muleteers  loading  their  animals.  Here  was  the  rude  Mexican 
cart,  with  its  great  solid  wooden  wheels,  creaking  along  at  a  snail's-pace 
after  a  yoke  of  gaunt  and  goaded  catUe :  while  some  burly  American 
teamster  was  piling  his  wagon  wiih  wares,  swaggeringly  independent  and 
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glumly  assiduous.  Emigrants  were  roaming  through  a  perplexity  of  bag- 
gage^ or  negotiating  for  the  carriage  of  their  traps  to  the  romance-invested 
placers.  Monte-tables  were  surrounded  by  shabbily-habilimented  players 
from  *the  diggings,*  who  were  losing  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  the 
first  fruits  of  their  golden  harvest  Traders  bustled  about  their  lucrific  pui^ 
suits  as  if  each  moment  was  worth  a  glittering  ounce. 

*'  I  had  engaged  a  full  freight  for  £e  Tuolumne,  at  a  high  rate,  and 
was  ready  to  depart,  when  I  was  notified  by  the  driver,  who  should  have 
watched  the  oxen,  but  who  had  been  *  crapulous'  the  preceding  day,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  found.  This  was  provoking  enough,  for  the  freight- 
ers were  as  impatient  of  delay  as  those  JSneas  saw  crowding  the  shores  of 
Styx,  and  urged  and  swore  alternately,  as  if  very  much  in  earnest  So, 
after  bestowing  a  malediction  or  two  upon  the  neglectful  lubber,  (who, 
by-the-bye,  was  a  Chilian,  and  doubtless  repaid  me  with  interest  in  sup- 
pressed carajos,)  I  immediately  dispatched  a  skilful  vaguero  in  search  for 
the  estrayed  animals.  About  noon  he  returned  unsuccessful,  and,  being 
anxious  to  get  upon  the  road  next  morning,  I  determined  to  penetrate  the 
tuU  and  look  them  up. 

*  It  was  the  middle  of  October,  and  a  thick  wateiy  haze,  which  had 
curtained  the  heavens  and  obscured  the  sun  for  several  days,  prevailed. 
That  luminary,  indeed,  presented  a  dull  coppery  appearance,  very  pecu- 
liar, such  as  is  said  sometimes  to  precede  earto-quakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  which  I  had  observed  before  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America.  Throwing  a  iarape  aoross  the  saddle,  and  buckling  on  my 
pistol-belt,  with  its  trusty  revolver,  I  mounted  a  fine-limbed,  powerful  gray, 
a  recent  and  pet  purchase,  and  galloped  off.  Several  well-trodden  '  trails' 
opened  upon  the  margin  of  the  tuUy  and,  without  hesitating  to  select, 
I  entered  one,  marking  my  course  by  the  sun.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  a  pocket-compass  might  prove  useful ;  but  in  the  end  I  learned 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  faithful  needle  in  the  all-pervading  uniformity 
of  a  bog  as  extensive  as  many  a  German  principality.  I  rode  on  in  no 
very  good  humor,  peering  about  inquiringly,  running  my  eye  along  innu- 
merable lanes  through  the  lon^  dense  growth  of  reed,  (in  height  from 
seven  to  twelve  feet,)  made  by  me  wild  and  estray  animals  that  crossed 
and  re-crossed  each  other  in  the  most  irregular  and  puzzling  manner. 
Occasionally  a  slough  would  intercept  all  farther  progress;  and  this 
would  have  been  oftener  the  case,  were  it  not  that  there  had  been  no  rain 
for  many  months. 

*•  Not  finding  the  objects  of  mv  search,  and  the  day  declining,  I  con- 
cluded at  last,  reluctantly,  to  relmquish  the  pursuit,  and  make  the  best 
of  my  way  home.  Suspecting  no  difficulty  in  effecting  an  exit,  I  trotted 
briskly  over  the  sofb  loam,  satisfied  that  I  eliould  be  in  camp  before  dark, 
and  disposed,  by  the  incitings  of  a  pretty  vigorous  appetite,  to  speculate 
upon  the  probable  character  of  the  supper-fare ;  thinking,  as  it  usually 
consisted  of  very  tough  beef^  very  heavy  bread,  (served  hot  to  enhance  its 
value,)  pickles,  tomato-ketchup,  beans,  and  a  dirty-brown  decoction,  chris- 
tened '  coffee,'  which  looked  like  a  mild  infusion  of  pulverized  coffin-lids, 
it  might  be  now  and  then  slightly  varied  with  considerable  advantage. 

^  I  soon  became  surprised  at  the  little  apparent  head- way  I  was  making, 
and  was  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  the  rate  of  speed  I  had  miaintained. 
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Night  was  neariog ;  the  sun  was  dipping  low,  and  was  barely  to  be  seen 
in  outline  through  the  thickening  shroud.  There  would  be  no  twilight; 
when  the  darkness  came,  it  would  pall  the  scene  suddenly.  Neither  did 
the  moon  rise  until  toward  morning,  and,  if  belated,  I  should  be  in  an 
exceedingly  unpleasant  situation,  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  so  I  spurred  on, 
sanguine  of  a  timely  extrication. 

*•  The  yapors,  dank  and  chilling,  began  to  rise,  and  my  tarape  was 
brought  into  requisition.  Yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  an  opening 
upon  the  plain,  although  I  was  confident  of  having  come  over  consider- 
ably more  than  the  necessary  space  to  return,  supposing  the  course  to 
have  been  direct  I  grew  seriously  alarmed.  For  aug^ht  f  knew,  I  might 
ride  all  night  the  same  eternal  ambit,  without  gaining  a  foot  aright; 
indeed,  be  lost  for  days,  should  the  smoky  weather^  continue,  sufferin^^ 
greatly  from  exposure  and  hunger ;  I  might  even  starve ;  for  even  c? 
such  casualties  I  had  heard  from  the  trappers. 

*  In  this  state  of  distressing  incertitude,  though  constantly  moving,  the 
darkness  suddenly  shut  down  upon  me.  The  sky  at  first  slate-colored,  be- 
came duskier  and  duskier :  not  the  twinkle  of  a  star  was  to  be  seen.  I  felt 
my  fate  for  the  present  fixed.  The  ground  I  was  traversing  was  pretty  firm, 
but  the  water-courses  were  numerous,  and  my  hoise,  unable  to  see,  might 
become  mired,  when  I  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  him,  should  it 
fortunately  be  in  my  power.  This  refiection  had  scarcely  crossed  my 
mind  when  he  stumbled,  and  was  thrown  upon  his  knees,  nearly  dislodg- 
ing me  from  the  saddle,  and  imparting  to  my  nerves  an  intensely  disa- 
greeable shock.  Upon  my  feet  in  an  instant,  I  discovered  a  bulging 
object  in  the  path,  which  proved  to  be  the  bloated  carcass  of  a  mule,  upon 
which  a  horde  of  cayotes  had  been  regaling,  and,  disturbed  in  their  re- 
past, hovered  howling  about,  sometimes  approaching  in  their  covert^ 
slinking  way.  The  interruption  determined  me  to  halt  I  was  extremely 
thirsty,  yet  afraid  to  venture  in  search  of  a  slough,  so  with  a  pocket-knife 
I  cut  some  rushes,  extemporized  a  couch,  hobbled  my  horse,  farther 
secured  him  by  a  tie  of  the  riaia  upon  the  saddle,  which  was  converted 
into  a  pillow,  and  flung  myself  down,  not  to  sleep,  but  maintain  watch 
and  ward  until  morning. 

*  Slowly  and  dismally  passed  the  hours.  The  wolves  loped  inquisitively 
around ;  a  legion  of  frogs  kept  up  their  infernal  crocitation ;  and  once 
or  twice  some  deer  stalked  by  on  their  way  to  water.  Day  at  last  came 
lag^ng  up  the  east ;  a  moist,  cold,  dirty  dawn,  with  the  mist  thicker 
than  yesterday.  Heavy  from  vigil,  and  suffering  from  cramp,  I  got  up, 
saddled,  and  mounted. 

*  I  could  not  decide  the  course  proper  to  pursue :  I  was  completely  be- 
wildered. In  the  midst  of  my  hesitation,  a  clue  was  ftimished  me.  A 
flock  of  geese,  in  marshalled  array,  as  they  move  when  on  the  wing  for 
continued  flight,  passed  over.  Their  track  being  naturally  southward, 
enabled  me  to  infer  the  other  quarters,  and  select  that  which  I  was  con- 
vinced must  be  the  right  one.  I  followed  it ;  but  I  could  not  proceed  in 
a  straight  line,  the  sloughs  often  compelling  me  to  turn  or  deviate.  Thus 
in  the  end  I  lost  all  notion  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  was  again  at  fault 
The  pervading  stillness  which  prevailed  aggravated  my  loneliness,  and 
disheartened  me  in  no  ordinary  degree.    No  breeze  rustled  the  reeds ; 
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there  was  no  wing-flutter  of  startled  bird ;  no '  sough  ^  of  water ;  not  even 
an  insect-chirrup.  A  motion,  a  voice,  any  evidence  of  vitality  apart  from 
the  sedgy  sameness,  would  have  enlivened  me  as  never  did  the  glow  of  glanc- 
ing lights,  the  inspiriting  harmony  of  bounding  feet,  or  the  rugged  enthu- 
siasm of  some  old  martial  song.  A  solemn  Idumean  hush  was  over  all. 
^  The  longings  of  hunger  began  to  prevail,  and  grew  at  last  distressingly 
importunate.  No  sustenance  had  passed  my  lips  for  eight-and-thirty 
hours.  At  a  later  period,  I  experienced  to  the  full  the  pangs  of  pro- 
tracted abstinence.  At  one  moment  a  greedy  desire  for  food;  then 
avidity,  yielding  to  a  dull  and  sickening  sense  of  emptiness. 

*  In  fruitless  wandering  sped  the  day.  Agitated  reflection,  and  fitful, 
perturbed  slumber,  wore  away  the  night  How  leaden-footed  were  those 
dismal  hours  1  Cheerlessly  the  light  of  morning  broke  again.  The 
strong  gripe  of  another  day  of  unspeakable  misery  was  upon  me. 

*  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  contradictory  sensations  that  agitated  me 
that  day,  as  hope  and  fear  alternated :  it  will  ever  loom  gloomily  in  the 
calendar  of  my  past  With  the  dim  light  I  managed  to  find  water,  and 
assuage  thirst  I  remember  that  the  puddle,  although  it  had  a  sluggish 
efllux,  was  black,  thick  with  vegetable  matter  half-decayed^  and  covered 
with  a  viscid  slime ;  but  it  was  not  regarded  then.  Toiacco  for  a  while 
had  afforded  invaluable  solace,  but  it  occasioned  at  length  distressing  dry- 
ness and  heat  of  the  fauces,  and  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  its  use. 
I  substituted  a  coin  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  salivation,  for  at  last  I 
drank  the  water  sparingly,  having  been  seized  with  violent  retching, 
which  I  supposed  it  had  produced. 

*  I  recollect  finding  myself  at  one  time  upon  a  spot  slightly  elevated 
and  clear  of  reeds ;  a  kind  of  island-o&sis  in  the  seemingly  interminable 
ocean  of  desolation  around.  There  was  grass,  and  it  seemed  that  in  the 
spring  it  had  been  rife  with  flowers,  for  the  crisp  capsules  hung  on 
witliered  stalks,  and  there  were  yet  some  in  bloom ;  while  bunches  of 
wild  sage  filled  the  air  with  an  herby  odor.  I  paused  awhile,  allowing 
my  horse  to  snatch  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  was  tempted  to  remain  for 
rest :  but  inaction  would  bring  no  relief^  so  I  passed  on. 

*  Night  again  approached,  ^ng  me  with  maddening  apprehension,  and 
almost  unmanly  despair.  A  sense  of  impending  destruction,  not  by  some 
terrible  and  terminating  stroke,  but  by  an  agonizing,  lingering  death, 
overwhelmed  me.  If  such  was  to  be  my  fate,  I  welcomed,  ay,  cherished 
the  idea,  that  insanity  would  seize  upon  me,  and  cloud  the  last  dreadful 
moments  of  my  life  I  1  seemed  berefl  of  every  possibility  of  deliverance. 
Hope  with  her  suggestions,  soothing  though  iUusive,  fled  me  utterly. 

*  Toward  dusk  I  mustered  sufficient  eneigy  to  fiisten  my  horse  insecurely 
to  a  hassock,  but  in  an  attempt  to  release  the  saddle  I  was  foiled.  I  was 
too  weak  to  loose  the  girth.  I  was  feverish,  and  must  have  water;  no 
matter  how  impure,  so  it  were  water.  I  could  have  lapped  from  a  car- 
rion-tainted pool.  I  tottered  in  search  of  it,  feebly  nicking  the  canes  as 
I  went,  as  marks  to  guide  me  in  my  return.  Finding  a  slough  larger 
than  any  yet  encountered,  afWr  some  difficulty  I  discovered  a  place  where 
it  was  practicable  to  drink.  The  margin  was  trodden  by  numerous  hoo&, 
and  from  the  cavities  thus  formed  I  scooped  the  muddy  fluid.  I  straggled 
back  and  dropped  upon  the  earth  in  utter  desperation. 
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*  I  lay  awake  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  for  several  hour»,  until,  be- 
coming overpowered,  I  fell  into  a  broken  slumber.  Some  noise  aroused 
me.  I  felt  slightly  refreshed,  while  a  flicker  of  hope  exhilarated  me.  A 
few  stars  were  visible,  shining  with  sickly  glimmer.  My  mind  was  tossed 
in  a  series  of  fluctuations :  at  one  moment  comparatively  elate,  it  was 
sunk  the  next  by  some  conclusion  of  despair. 

•  ( The  mildewed  ear  blasted  its  wholesome  broUier.* 

Once  memories  of  home,  of  beloved  faces,  of  kindly  words  and  aflection- 
ate  ministrations,  keenly  possessed  me,  and  I  do  not  blush  to  avow  that 
I  wept :  not  tears  of  weakness,  not  selfish  tears,  but  the  gushing  of  a 
heart  deeply  stirred. 

^A  rustling  near  by  attracted  my  attention.  An  animal,  a  few  yards 
off,  had  stopped  to  gaze :  it  seemed  a  doe.  I  hurriedly  grasped  the  pis- 
tol ;  my  trembling  touch  was  on  the  trigger :  I  fired.  With  a  bouiid 
the  creature  tum^  and  fled.  I  think  it  was  slightly  wounded,  but  I  do 
not  know :  my  aim  was  unsteady.  I  did  not  rue  the  £Eiilure :  a  sense 
rather  of  sarcasm  predominated.  I  had  no  strength,  no  fire ;  my  fate 
was  sealed ;  what  could  I  want  with  meat  ?  Was  suffering  so  sweet  that 
I  should  strive  to  prolong  it  ?  I  had  heard  of  dying  wretches  sucking 
the  warm  life-stream  even  as  it  flowed  from  the  gaping  gash,  and  going 
mad.     That  indeed  would  be  a  comfort 

•After  another  interval — how  long  I  know  not,  having  lost  all  concep- 
tion of  time — a  measured  sound  fell  upon  my  ear.  U  resembled  the 
regular  stroke  of  oars;  and  yet — I  might  yet  be  saved !  I  heard  them 
distinctly  thumping  in  the  row-locks.  I  arose,  flung  away  blanket  and 
pistol,  and  eagerly  made  toward  the  slough.  The  cheering  sounds  came 
with  increased  clearness:  a  boat  was  evidently  approaching.  Then 
flashed  the  stunning  possibility  that,  after  all,  I  might  not  be  rescued. 
Disordered*fancy,  as  if  anxious  to  appal,  pictured  the  boatmen  returning 
my  supplications  with  gibes,  laughing  at  my  entreaties,  gloating  over  my 
agony.  But  a  little  longer,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  been  irrecoverably 
crazed. 

'As  the  skiff  neared,  I  shouted  :  the  men  rested  on  their  oars  and  hal- 
looed back.  I  proclaimed  that  I  was  perishing,  and  urged  them,  for 
God's  sake,  to  help.  I  promised  large  reward  and  lasting  gratitude.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  appeal  to  their  humanity  would  have  sufficed,  but  the 
prospective  guerdon  stimulated  them.  With  difficulty  I  was  dragged 
trough  the  quagmire  and  taken  aboard.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  I 
was  completely  exhausted;  that  my  appearance  had  undergone  an  entire 
charge ;  that  ray  nervous  system  had  lost  its  balance :  that  I  was,  in 
short,  like  one  snatched  from  the  dead.  A  few  days  of  quiet  served  to 
restore  me  in  part,  when  I  departed  for  the  interior,  where  the  bracing 
mountain  air  and  game-diet  expedited  a  complete  recovery.' 

Poor  Weldon  I  But  the  other  day  1  observed  an  announcement  of 
his  death  by  erysipelas  upon  the  Stanislaus.  Many  months  had  elapsed 
since  I  saw  him,  although,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  I  heard  of  his  well- 
merited  success.  Courage,  candor,  and  generosity  were  his  in  an  unusual 
degree.    How  often         * ^^^^  p^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ ,, 
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Thbkb,  wImh  Lifers  bri«f  royage  U  orv. 

When  UUs  narrow  na  to  eroaiBd, 
When  the  elemenU  reoorer 

AU  of  thee  that  may  be  kMl: 
Thero  thoee  dear  ones  gone  befero  thee 

Through  those  porlab,  thoa  ahalt  meet; 
Softer  skies  shall  nover  o*er  thee,  , 

Brighter  flowers  shall  bless  thy  feeL  •-,  r  c ho  ■  w  ^  r ; r u. 

Life  is  but  an  empty  bubble 

Floating  down  the  stream  of  time^ 
Whirled  about  hj  eddying  trouble. 

Dashed  upon  rude  snore  and  clime. 

Soon  its  substance  frail  is  shattered. 

And  each  evanescent  hue 
Upon  the  billowy  spray  is  scattered. 

Or  mingled  with  the  ether  blue. 

That  frail  bubble,  richly  freighted. 

Thus  dashed  and  broken,  ^lUl  arise. 
And,  to  other  spheres  translated, 

Shall  paint  tne  rainbow  in  the  skiea. 

Its  hues  on  earth,  so  eyanescent) 

Shall  light  the  pilgrim's  holiest  shrine ; 
Its  halved  circles  round  the  crescent 

Shall  with  rays  of  glory  shine : 

All  its  earthly,  fleeting  sparkle. 

Gathered  to  those  realms  on  high, 
'Mid  eternal  orbs  shall  darkle 

In  the  illimitable  sky. 

Why  then  ceaseless  should  we  grovel, 

Toiling  all  for  pelf  or  fame. 
Inmates  alike  of  nail  or  hovel. 

Following  the  ignis-fatuus  flame 

That  through  the  sloughs  below  misleads  us 

From  the  path  of  right  and  duty, 
While  evil  spirits  there  shall  feed  us 

With  wild  dreams  of  wanton  beauty! 

And  when  lured  thus  far  astray, 
Where  light  and  truth  are  both  denied  us^ 

From  above  there  comes  a  ray, 
That  alone  aright  will  g^de  us. 

Spurning  earth,  let's  look  above  us, 

To  that  over-arching  dome. 
Where  those  angel-stars  that  love  us 

Shall  light  lis  as  we  're  coming  home. 
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For  in  those  brilliant  orbs  that  shine 

With  Heaven's  pure,  celestial  ray, 
Are  links  to  bind  ns  to  the  shrine 

That  lights  up  one  eternal  daj. 

When  our  footsteps  then  are  stealing 

From  the  paths  of  love  and  rights 
Tlie  true  to  us  they  are  revealing; 

In  their  own  pure  spirits'  light 

Those  of  earth  by  love  enshrined 

Are  now  beaming  lishts  immortal, 
And  in  that  brilliant  duster  twined 

Around  Heaven's  spotless  portal 

Those  bright  orbs  now  beaming  o'er  ua 

In  that  blue  o'er-arching  sky. 
Are  the  loved  ones  gone  before  us, 

To  point  us  to  their  homes  on  high. 


THB       POETRY       OF       PRAED 
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The  great  object  and  purpose  of  poetry  is,  no  doubt,  to  exert  a  truly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  moral  or  Uie  intellectual  man.  Its  grandest 
aim  is* to  inculcate  a  useful  lesson  or  enforce  a  pure  philosophy  by  cloth- 
ing sound  thoughts  in  an  attractive  garb,  and  recommending  them  to  the 
indifferent  mind  by  a  certain  melody  and  rhythm.  And  poetry,  there- 
fore, must  be  studied  as  a  profession,  and  cultivated  as  an  art,  if  its  noble 
end  is  to  be  realized  and  its  genius  fully  displayed.  The  great  poet  must 
be  a  man  sui  generis.  He  must  understand  and  follow  out  the  motive 
of  his  being  in  reference  to  his  one  high  pursuit  alone.  And  yet  there 
are  those,  richly  deserving  to  be  ranked  among  the  *  tuneful  throng,'  who 
have  never  yet  done  this ;  there  is  a  verse  which  can  move  the  heart  and 
purify  the  mind,  though  it  never  loudly  asserts  its  claims  upon  public 
admiration ;  a  verse  whose  spirit,  though  it  may  be  deficient  in  poetic 
gralideur,  yet,  by  making  us  laugh  and  weep  in  sympathy  together,  soil- 
ens  the  asperities  of  human  life,  and  renders  us  far  happier  in  each  other's 
society.  Truly  does  the  ocean  of  song  ever  send  forth  a  most  glorious 
sound,  but  we  feel  that  the  cheerful  ripple  of  the  bright  streamlet  is  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  the  ear.  To  fully  enjoy  the  creations  of  a  great  poet, 
we  must,  as  it  were,  be  poets  ourselves.  Unless  our  own  emotions  are 
assimilated  to  those  of  ue  writer,  we  cannot,  unimpassioned  as  we  are, 
appreciate  those  thoughts  upon  which  his  mind  has  long  dwelt  with  the 
fervid  enthusiasm  of  inspiration.  And  thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  analyze 
that  sensation  of  satisfaction  with  which  we  turn  to  a  certain  familiar 
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kind  of  poetry  ^hose  melody  seems  the  echo  of  all  the  better  feelings  of 
our  every-day  life.  We  have  all  of  us  tastes  and  predilections  peculiar 
to  ourselves ;  certain  fancies,  perhaps,  to  which  we  rarely  give  utterance 
in  language,  but  always  cherish  in  our  hearts.  And  when  we  meet  with 
these  very  ideas  arranged  in  the  becoming  dress  of  poetic  imagery,  they 
seem  at  once  so  natur^  that  we  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  poet,  and  to  make  him  our  friend.  Will,  then,  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  them  such  a  poet;  a 
poet  perh&ps  already  partially  known  to  a  few,  yet  almost  entirely  foi^ 
^tten  in  the  literary  world — Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 

That  indefatigable  compiler,  Mr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  city  of  N^ew-York,  a  compilation  of  several  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  English  duthor,  but  little  read  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
yet  in  his  own  country  very  generally  appreciated  as  at  once  an  imagi- 
native and  a  humorous  writer.  A  few  copies  of  this  edition  may  still  be 
met  with  in  our  book-stores ;  but  as  far  as  any  acquaintance  with  his 
effusions  is  concerned,  the  name  of  Praed  is  to  most  of  us  quite  unknown. 
As  to  Mr.  Praed's  private  and  public  life,  but  little  can  be  toldl  Eton 
was  the  stage  upon  which  he  made  his  debut  as  a  literary  character,  and 
the  *  Etonian,'  of  which  he  was  the  principal  editor,  certainly  bears  witr 
ness  to  a  higher  order  of  genius  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  school- 
boy. We  hear  of  him  next  at  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  acquired  dis^ 
tinction  as  a  successful  versifier ;  and  subsequently  to  his  graduation  we 
find  him  connected  with  Mr.  Macaulay  at  London,  in  the  conduct  of 
*  Knight's  Quarterly '  Magazine.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  en- 
tered Parliament,  and  was  fast  rising  to  eminence  when  he  died,  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  in  July,  1839. 

As  to  Mr.  Praed's  character,  if  we  can  read  it  in  his  works,  ho  must 
have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion  and  delightful  acquaintance.  He 
evidently  wrote  chiefly  for  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  his  friends ; 
and  while  his  productions  are  characterized  in  general  by  a  pleasant 
gayety  and  sparkling  humor,  there  runs  through  them  a  vein  of  imagina- 
tive beauty  and  grace  indicative  of  true  poetic  talent  Often,  too,  in 
pathetic  passages  he  will  touch  the  cord  of  sympathy  in  such  a  manna 
as  to  evince  no  want  of  good  feeling  and  generous  sentiment,  and  his 
playful  criticisms  on  society  show  that  he  was  well  acauainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world.  There  is  no  efibrt  apparent  througnout  his  writings, 
but  the  flow  of  his  verse  is  ever  smooth  and  natural ;  and  as  we  read,  we 
are  constantly  lured  on  by  finding  ourselves  almost  unconsciously  sym- 
pathizing with  the  emotions  of  the  poet.  Such,  we  think,  was  Pnied's 
poetical  character.  For  a  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  let  us  turn  to 
those  passages  of  his  poems  which  will  best  illustrate  his  peculiarities  of 
style. 

His  most  celebrated  production  is  that  entitled  *  LDlian,'  which,  as  an 
imaginative  piece  of  composition,  has  hardly  been  surpassed*  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  written  were  very  singular.  A  female 
friend,  at  an  evening-party  in  Cambridge,  endeavored  to  confound  the 
poet  by  propo^mg  as  a  subject  for  his  muse  this  apparently  inexplicable 

™^®  •  »A  DKAOoif*!  tail  it  flsTed  to  waim 

A  beadleas  maideD*a  i 
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On  such  a  foundation  was  he  to  huild  I  Yet  upon  so  strange  a  theme 
did  he  rear  the  most  beautiful  of  his  creations.  He  begins  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  dragon : 

^Thbrb  waa  a  dragon  in  \kthi7k*i  time, 
When  dragons  and  grlffl. «  wera  voted  ^  prime^' 
Of  monatrous  repu  ation.' 

llie  monster  is  represented  as  making  great  havoc  among  the  valiant 
knights  of  the  country,  but  as  evincing  symptoms  of  disgust  whenever 
a  monk  came  in  his  way : 

*Ikom  and  steel,  for  an  earlj  meal. 

He  atomadied  with  ease,  or  the  mnse  Is  a  liar; 
Bat  out  of  all  question,  he  failed  in  digestion, 
If  ever  he  ventured  to  swallow  a  frtv.' 

The  poet  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  beast 
*  chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  Headless  Lady.'  This  lady's  father  had  once 
unconsciously  offended  a  fairy  in  disguise,  who  in  return  had  cursed  him 
as  follows :  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  I 

Never  to  her  shall  reason  come, 

For  weeping  or  for  wail. 
Till  she  shall  ride  with  a  fearless  Ihoe 

On  a  living  dragon2a  scale. 
And  fondly  closp  to  her  heart's  embrace 

A  living  dragon's  tail.' 

The  impriecation  is  fulfilled.  The  father  died,  and '  the  witless  child  grew 
up  alone.'    Then  follows  a  most  exquisite  description  of  the  heroine : 

'BiACTirvL  shade,  with  her  tranquil  air, 
And  her  thin  white  arm,  and  her  flowing  hair; 
And  the  light  of  her  eye,  so  boldly  obscure ; 
And  the  hue  of  her  dieek  so  pale  and  pure  I' 

It  is  by  such  a  creation  that  the  poet  overcomes  the  first  great  difficulty 
of  his  subject :  for 

'  BiNCB  the  story  hod  ever  run, 

That  the  fairest  of  daouM  was  a  keadlets  one.' 

By  her  ^  wild,  and  sweet,  and  roving  song,'  she  had  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  dragon  aforesaid,  whom  she  met  in  her  wanderings,  and 
who  soon  became  her  constant  attendant  and  humble  servant  But  the 
second  part  of  the  fairy's  prophecy  is  to  be  accomplished.  A  knight 
who  had  heard  of  Lillian's  strange  situation,  enlightened  as  to  her  destiny 
by  an  oracle,  at  length  comes  to  deliver  her.  He  slowly  approaches  the 
spot  where  the  dragon  lay,  by  the  side  of  his  mistress.  He  gazes  with 
mingled  love  and  wonder  at  the  strange  spectacle ;  and  then,  instead  of 
rushing  upon  the  beast  with  spear  or  battle-axe,  instead  of  attacking  him 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  ancient  romance : 

^IivsTBAD  of  drawing  his  sword  from  his  sheath, 
He  drew  a  pepper-box  1' 

Throwing  the  contents  of  this  most  novel  implement  of  offence  into  the 
eyes  of  the  monster,  the  latter  rises  suddenly  in  his  rage  into  the  air ; 
but^*  blinded  with  pepper  and  blinded  with  wrath,'  &lls  heavily  to 
the  earth  again  in  a  trance,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  until  the 
knight  had  *  lopped  and  flayed  the  tail  he  wore.'  The  maiden,  who  had 
ffazed  with  mingled  terror  and  delight  upon  the  young  warrior  in  his 
burnished  armor,  now  lifU  up  the  *  pilfered  scale '  and  binds  it  about 
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her  *in  mimicry' of  warlike  pride.'    Instantaneous  and  wondeHnl  is  the 
effect: 

'GoHB  It  the  spell  that  bound  her! 
The  talisman  hatn  toached  her  heart; 
And  she  leapa  with  a  fearfkil  and  fliwD^ike  atart, 
Aa  the  shades  of  gtainwy  depart; 

Strange  thoughts  are  gUmniering  round  her ; 


Deeper  and  deeper  her  cheek  is  g 
Quicker  and  quicker  her  breath  b  nowi 
And  her  eye  gleams  out  from  ita  long,  d 


Fast  and  ftill,  unnatural  flaahea ; 

For  hurriedly  and  wild 
Doth  reason  pour  her  hidden  treaaorea 
Of  human  gnefs  and  human  nleaaarea 

Upon  her  new-found  child.' 

Thus  we  have  the  finid  fulfihnent  of  the  imprecation.  The  maiden's 
heart  is  warmed,  and  the  lover,  of  course,  receives  his  reward. 

From  this  imperfect  glance  at  ^  Lillian,'  upon  which  the  poet's  reputa- 
tion chiefly  rests,  let  us  turn  to  the  remainder  of  his  efliisions,  aad  con- 
sider them  under  two  heads:  first,  those  which  are  more  particularly 
humorous  in  their  character ;  and  secondly,  those  more  distinguished  for 
their  quiet  grace  and  beauty.  In  the  '  every-day  charactere '  we  find, 
perhaps,  the  best  illustrations  of  the  first  class.  In  the  '  Vicar '  we  meet 
with  Uie  foUowine :  .„  .     ,    . 

°      *Hb  was  a  shrewd  and  sound  divine,  * 

Of  loud  dissent  the  mortal  terror; 
And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line, 

He  Established  truth  or  started  error, 
The  Baptist  found  him  Air  too  deep ; 

The  Deist  sighed  with  saving  sorrow ; 
And  the  lean  Levite  went  to  sleep, 

And  dreamed  of  tasting  pork  to-morrow.* 

And  again : 

«fle  did  not  think  all  mischief  fkir. 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  Joking ; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear, 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking. 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad. 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning, 
Tliat  if  a  man*B  belief  is  bad. 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning.' 

The  character  of  ^  Quince '  is,  we  think,  a  very  natural  one.  We  may 
now  and  then  meet  men  who  correspond  exactly  with  the  following : 

'  AaTLTJMfi.  hospitals,  and  schools, 
.  He  used  to  swear  were  meant  to  oosen ; 
All  who  subscribed  to  tiiem  were  fools, 

And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen. 
It  waa  his  doctrine  that  the  poor 

Wer^  always  able,  never  willing ; 
And  so  the  beggar  at  his  door 
Had  first  abuse,  and  then  a  shilling.* 

There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  concluding  verse  which  redeems,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  slight  impiety,  which  might  offend  ^  the  most  fastidious : ' 

*  Whkthbb  I  ought  to  die  or  not, 

My  doctors  cannot  quite  determine ; 
It's  onlv  dear  that  I  shall  rot. 

And  be.  like  Priam,  food  for  vermin. 
My  debts  are  paid ;  but  Natura^a  debt 

Almost  escaped  my  recollection.  . 
Tom  I  we  shall  meet  again ;  and  yet 

/  cannot  /mvs  fou  my  dirtetion  I ' 

In  the  'Troubadour'  we  find  a  most  excellent  description  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  which  contains,  in  a  few  lines,  the  gist  of  that  strangely- 
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mixed  chaiacter  upon  vhich  historians  and  novelists  have  delighted  to 

dwell  * 

*  'A  pOKOBRovi  thing  was  Rxcbaxs*!  ou, 

And  ao  was  Richard's  boot; 
And  8aFM»nB  and  liquor  ran 

Where'er  he  set  his  foot. 
80  fiddling  here,  and  fighting  there, 

And  murdering  time  and  tonoi 
IVitb  sturdy  limb  and  UaUess  air, 
And  gaontleted  hand,  and  Jewelled  hair, 

Half  monarch,  half  buffoon, 
He  turned  awair  fW>m  feaiA  to  frajt 

From  quaireUlng  to  qnafflng ; 
Bo  sreat  In  prowess  and  in  prauci^ 
Bo  neree  and  ftmny  in  the  ranks, 
That  Baladin  and  Bold  an  aaid, 
Whene'er  that  mad-cap  RicBAtn  led, 
Allah  !  he  held  his  breath  for  dread. 
And  burst  his  sides  for  laughingt' 

The  poet  encountered  at  a  ball  a  young  lady  belonging  to  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  delight,  in  their  conversation,  to  dimte  endlessly  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  phenomena  of  storms;  in 
short,  whose  sole  theme  is  '  the  weather.*  He  essays  in  vain  many  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  and  at  last  leaves  his  faxc  partner  in  despair. 
After  setting  forth  her  beauty  of  person,  her  prospects  of  fortune,  and  her 
accomplishments,  he  concludes  with  the  following  offset  to  all  these  advan- 
tages: 

«Birr  to  be  linked  for  Ufo  to  herl 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it 
Might  many  a  barometer. 
And  hang  himself  bedde  it!> 

But  humor  is  not  the  only  sphere  of  the  poet  There  is  a  lively  grace 
in  most  of  his  effiisions,  wMch  always  charms  the  reader,  and  sometimes, 
mingled  with  it,  a  most  welcome  pathos.  This  spirit,  strange  though  it 
may  appear,  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  gift  of  humorous  poets.  Beside  the 
sparkling  stream  of  wit  flows  the  more  peaceful  current  of  graceful  and 
tender  feeling.  We  watch  with  pleasure  the  course  of  each ;  yet  when 
the  two  unite,  the  conjunction  is  by  no  means  unnatural.  While  our 
fancy  is  pleased,  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  are  gratified,  and  often  a 
most  useful  moral  lesson  is  inculcated.  Let  us  exemplify  this  in  the 
writings  of  the  poet  before  us.  In  the '  Vicar,'  before  alluded  to,  that 
benevolence  of  heart  which  is  best  seen  in  an  humble  sphere  is  thus 
described: 

'Ahd  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage, 
And  praise  the  &nner's  homely  wit. 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage! 
Jit  kit  apprwuk  Complaint  grtw  mud  ; 

Jind  wAsa  hi*  ktmd  unbarred  the  tkutteTf 
TJks  elammf  lips  of  Fkver  smiled 

Tlk*  meUomt  which  tksf  eonld  not  utter,* 

From  a  lively  piece,  entitled  '  Good  Night,'  we  select  this  passage, 
which  will,  we  think,  be  appreciated  by  every  one,  whether  of  a  senti- 
mental or  a  practical  turn  of^  mind : 

*n»ftB  are  tones  that  will  haimt  us,  though  lonelj 

Our  path  be  o'er  mountain  or  sea ; 
There  are  looks  that  will  part  from  us  onlj 

When  Memoiy  ceases  to  be; 
There  are  hopes  which  our  burdeo  can  lighten, 
Though  toilsome  and  steep  be  the  way ; 
*  And  dreams  that,  like  moonlight,  can  brighten 

With  a  light  that  is  dearer  than  day.* 
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In  *  Twenty-Eight  and  Twenty-Nine,'  the  contrast  is  carried  out  with 
great  spirit  and  skill : 

*  I BKARD  a  lick  manV  dying  ilgfa, 

And  an  inAnt^  idle  laugbter ; 
The  old  year  went  with  mourning  by. 

The  new  came  dandug  afler: 
Let  Borrow  ihed  her  lonely  tear. 

Let  RcToIry  hold  her  ladle : 
Bring  bougfaa  of  cyprew  for  ine  bier. 

Fling  roses  on  the  cradle ; 
Mnaes  to  wait  on  the  Aui^ral  state, 

Pages  to  pour  the  wine ; 
A  requiem  for  Twenty-Eight, 
-  And  a  health  to  Twenty-Nine  I' 

In  '  Memory,'  which  should  be  quoted  at  length,  there  is  a  grandeur  as 
well  as  beauty  of  sentiment  which  most  forcibly  indicates  the  true  poet 
We  select  two  verseB : 

*  Slbkp  where  the  thunders  fly 
Across  the  tossing  billow ; 


Thv  canopy  the  skv, 
And  the  lonelv  ae< 
And  dream,  wbue  the  chfll'sea-lbam 


nd  the  lonelv  deck  thT  pillow: 
1  dream,  wbue  the  dull  sea-li 
In  mockery  dashes  oVr  thee, 
r  the  cheentil  hearth,  and  the  qmei  i 
And  Uie  kiss  or  her  Uiat  bore  thee. 


•Talk  of  ttM  mInitreFk  lute, 

The  warrior^  high  endeavor, 
Whoi  the  honied  lips  are  mute, 

And  the  strong  ann  crushed  for  ever: 
Look  back  to  the  summer  sun, 

From  the  mist  of  dark  December; 
Then  say  to  the  broken-hearted  one, 

*  T  Is  pleoaant  to  remember ! " 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  quote  to  a  greater  extent  from  *The 
Bridal  of  Belmont,^  *  the  Troubadour,'  *  The  Red  Fisherman,'  *  The  Legend 
of  the  Haunted  T^'  ^  Gog,'  and,  indeed,  from  all  of  the  longer  produc- 
tions of  the  poet,  but  our  present  limits  forbid.  We  only  say,  that  in 
each  and  all  we  find  the  same  happy  union  of  pleasantry  and  pathos, 
satire  and  good  humor.  We  conclude,  therefore,  our  brief  critique,  if  ao 
it  may  be  called. 

We  do  not  claim  for  Mr.  Praed  tlie  highest  order  of  poetic  attainment 
He  was  not  a  philosophical  poet,  like  Coleridge,  nor  a  r^ormer,  like  Hood. 
Versifying  was  his  exercise  and  amusement,  not  his  profession.  Rhymes 
were  to  hmi  rather  play-things  than  the  tools  of  an  art  But  his  poetiy 
is  the  poetry  of  our  every-day  life ;  his  verse  the  utterance  of  certain 
emotions,  common  perhaps  to  us  all,  but  no  less  to  be  cherished  in  the 
heart  For  it  is  not  the  language  of  a  cynical  philosophy,  but  a  voice 
which  calls  upon  us  to  laugh  rather  than  sneer  at  the  follies  of  the  world, 
and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  to  shed  an  honest  tear  in  sympathy  with  a 
simplicity  and  gentleness  of  disposition  not  yet,  we  are  thankful,  entirely 
ideal  in  this  selfish  sphere.  And  now,  readers  of  the  Enickerbockeb, 
have  you  been  bored  by  the  short  conversation  which  you  have  held  with 
our  friend  Mr.  Praed  ?  I  know  that  literaiy  criticisms  are  in  general  tire- 
some, but  I  have  been  brief;  and  am  I  aslang  too  much  when  I  beg  you 
to  join  with  me  in  the  hope  that  the  works  of  this  popular  poet  may  soon 
be  published  in  full  in  England,  and  you  and  I  may  read  them  in  spirit 
together! 

AiNi-irMsn,  Jiwaary  IflO,  18SS.  * 
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/  , ^ 

B    T    M    H 

ON  LATIKO  TKE  CORNER-STOKE  OF  A  CHURCH. 

BT    VRfl.    0.    u.    aAWTva. 


O  Thou,  whose  hands  omnipotent 

The  pillars  of  the  earth  uphold ; 
Who  with  a  blessiDg  kindly  bent 

O'er  Israel's  holy  fanes  of  old  t 
Great  Source  of  Being  I  stoop  to-day 

From  Tht  far-off,  eternal  throne, 
While,  in  Thine  awful  name,  we  lay 

With  reverent  hands  this  corner-stone! 


For  't  is  to  Thee  the  fane  we  rear 

Whose  sacred  walls  shall  on  it  rest, 
Ihat  son^  and  prayer,  from  year  to  year, 

May  nse  from  many  a  grateful  breast 
The  forest  huge  of  dateless  time 

Hath  shorn  its  strength  to  areh  the  dome ; 
Ihe  towering  rock  of  age  sublime 

Bowed  down  to  build  our  Sabbath-home. 


And  years  shall  pase^  while  duly  still 

Our  thronging  feet  its  aisles  shall  tread ; 
Ihen,  as  with  reverent  hearts  we  kneel. 

Oh,  be  Tht  blessing  on  us  shed  I 
Instruct  our  souls,  by  cares  distraught^ 

How  they  the  better  way  may  learn ; 
Inspire  them  with  serener  thought) 

When  grief  or  passion  in  them  bumf 


Years  still  shall  pass ;  and,  as  they  ^lide 

Adown  the  narrowing  stream  of  time. 
Our  children's  children,  side  by  side. 

Will  hearken  to  the  Sabbath-chime ; 
And  bending  hitherward  their  feet^ 

Their  homage  at  Tht  shrine  to  pay, 
Will  talk  of  us  who  bore  the  heat 

For  them,  and  burden  of  the  day. 


Years  still  shall  pass  1    Hoar  age  shall  file 

With  noiseless  tooth  the  massiye  stone^ 
Till  low  shall  lie  this  sacred  pile^ 

In  shapeless  ruin  overthrown : 
While  from  a  higher,  loftier  dome. 

Our  spirits  o'er  the  wreck  shall  gace^ 
And  in  the  soul's  eternal  home 

Its  being's  Soubcb  for  ever  praise  I 
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T   O 


AmtcnoN  makes  vm  timid,  dearl 

And  thoagh  my  feet  may  fly  thee^ 
Hy  conscious  soul  still  draws  more  near, 

And  trembling  lingers  by  thee : 
And  I  am  always  near  to  tnee, 

Whate'er,  where'er  thou  art ; 
For  though  I  cannot  follow  thec^ 

I  see  thee  with  my  heart 


i$iitt(|[-$00lt  Bi  Mt,  Ptister  liarl. 

*Isa  lut  de  la  raton  et.un  admirahl9  den  dtl  el«f«,  gnU  atherma  pwrm  aetrtmr  §m  d  tumiw  4»  U 
/dicidt'd^  y  n»  imofinu  que  t$  tfinion  do  loa  kombrea  augeU  k  eaprid^f  A  vmriadad,  4  A  arrar, 
JV«,  aa  una  wt  divina,  un  aeo  data  vardad  etama  / '  T.  »■  Almbisa. 

know  the  ropes  as  well  as 


^  Would  n*t  you  like  to  take  a  look  round  town  this  erenin^i  Sir  ?    I 
any  man,  and  where  the  *  buffers  *  are.    I II  take  care  that  nobody  aznaa  into  yoc' 


There  is  a  curious  variety  of  literaure,  which,  as  it  is  found  in  eveiy 
countiT,  will  bear,  and  consequently  merits,  examination  and  classifica- 
tion :  I  mean  those  vida  tunantesca^  hop-and-go-dirty,  tag-rag  and  bob-tail, 
outside  romances  and  biographies,  which  so  generally  hold  a  sort  of 
slovenly  immortality  in  the  red  republic  of  letters.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  life  of  Bamfylde  Moore,  Carew,  Defoe's  Captain  Jack,  Jonathan 
Wilde,  etc,  the  highest  popular  type  of  which  in  English,  is  Ainsworth's 
Jack  Sheppard,  La  Vie  de  Cartouche,  Merooires  de  Vidocq,  Casanova  de 
Seingalt,  with  an  immense  library  of  others  in  French,  and  the  so-called 
picaresque  Spanish  novels,  such  as  Guzman  d'Alfarache,  Lazarillo  de 
Tonnes,  and  Quevedo's  'Adventures  of  a  Sharper.'  Of  which,  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  the  latter  are  by  far  the  best 

it  may  be  objected,  that  a  vigorous  continuation  of  illustrations  might 
demand  that  I  also  include  Gil  Bias,  Schiller's  Robbers,  and  in  poetry  a 
few  dashes  from  Don  Juan,  the  Corsair.  To  which  I  indignantly  reply, 
that  I  allude  to  the  roots  which  stick  in  the  mud,  and  not  the  umbrageous 
branches  which  lift  their  shady  summits,  laden  with  golden  fruit  and  sim- 
ilar sauce,  to  the  cerulean  firmament  above.  True,  they  are  not  by  any 
means  the  neatest  works  in  existence.  But  as  Science  kindly  permits  her 
votaries  vivisection,  and  the  analysis  of  kakodyle,  so  Literature  may,  at 
times,  allow  her  children  the  privilege  of  criticwny  and  even  of  discussing 
such  productions  as  these. 

But  if  you  think  that  I  intend  discussing  them,  you  *re  mistaken.  Yet, 
as  I  was  glancing  over,  tliis  evening,  one  or  two  of  these  melancholy, 
dirty,  dreary,  forlorn,  cloudy,  sorrowful  productions,  which,  as  a  class, 
have  a  decided  flavor  of  greasy  leaden  spoons  and  warm  dish-water,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  far  mistaken  their  authors  Were,  to  imagine 
that  because  tow  life  presented  certain  incongruities  and  peculiarities,  not 
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to  be  found  in  the  land  of  soap  and  towels,  it  must  necessarily  be  in- 
tensdj  redolent  of  wit  and  humor.  A  sad  mistake,  and  jet  not  an 
unconmion  one,  among  would-be  (asi  men. 

If  I  can  ever  get  to  the  idea  I  meant  to  have  started  with,  I  would  saj 
that  the  reader  who  has  ever  examined  the  putre&ctions  of  this  natun^ 
found  in  the  Spanish  strata,  must  have  observed  that,  when  other  resources 
&il,  the  hero  not  unfrequentlj  takes  to  showing  stran^rs  around  the 
town,  running  errands,  conducting  intrigues,  carrotieing  on  conunis- 
sions,  and  other  similar  efforts  of  genius ;  functions  which,  at  the  present 
day,  are  fulfilled  on  the  Continent  by  a  class  of  outlaws,  Imown  as  valeta 
de  plaee,  or  Lohndienera. 

The  only  valet-de-place  I  ever  met  with,  who  pretended  to  have  a  reli- 
gion, was  an  old  fellow  who,  for  aught  I  know,  is  even  yet  hanging  round 
me  Grand  Hotel  of  the  ^Brei  MohrenJ  or  ^Hvree  Niggers  J  in  Augsburg. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  only  heard  of  this  one.  The  Wolf  wanted  a 
valet<le-place  for  something  or  other,  when  the  Frenchified  head-waiter 
informed  him  that  he  was  heart-broken  and  agonized  at  being  obliged 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  must  wait  half  an  hour  before  the  proper 
functionary  could  be  found.  *  But,  is  there  not  another  valetrde-place 
about  ? '  asked  Wolfl  ^MaU  ouiy  yes,  there  was  another  old  fellow,'  re- 
plied the  waiter,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  closing  his  ^es,  and  shaking 
nis  head  slowly,  as  if  apologizing  for  some  incurable  defect  or  vice :  *  but 
he  would  not  suit  Monsieur :  he  is,  unfortunately,  pious  / ' 

After  all,  it  might  have  been  only  a  malicious  lie  on  the  part  of  the 
head-waiter,  to  blacken  and  destroy  the  poor  old  man's  character.  And 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  because  the  waiter,  observing  the 
facility  with  which  we  both  swallowed  this  almost  incredible  choker,  pro- 
ceeded to  '  paint  the  lily '  by  narrating  a  romantic  little  fiction  about  the 
old  valet's  being  at  that  very  instant  in  church,  and,  very  probably, 
praying on  his  knees  I 

Now  I  put  it  to  the  reader,  was  not  this '  cutting  it  entirely  too  fat,' 
although  it  did  happen  at  the  time  to  be  Sunday  ! 

Not  but  that  a  valet-de-place  can '  come '  a  religion  in  doubleKjuick  time, 
if  expedient  I  have  known  one  to  be  suddenly  converted  to  Judaism 
when  reminded,  after  a  long  tramp,  of  the  curious  coincidence  of  its 
bein^  Friday,  and  nearly  sun-down.  But  if  he  suspects  his  employer  of 
religious  tendencies,  his  own  devotion  becomes  truly  edifying.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  incident  which  occurred  to  Mr.  S.,  a  worthy  Hinglish- 
man,  doing  me  Continent  with  family  and  servants.  S.  had  been  informed, 
on  credible  authority,  that  any  persons  who  should  venture  to  smoke 
while  passing  a  sentinel,  or  omit  to  take  off  their  hats  before  a  church, 
would  be,  if  not  immediately  shot  or  arrested,  at  least  the  subjects  of 
great  scandal  to  all  loyal  and  pious  citizens.  For  which  reason,  Mr.  S. 
Jcept  a  bright  look-out  for  churches,  and  bowed  in  passing  with  so  much 
unction,  that  the  pious  Catholic  by-standers  were  loud  in  his  praise,  and 
unanimously  swore  that,  though  an  Englishman,  he  was  evidently  a 
Christian,  and  not  a  Protestant.  So  that  all  went  very  well  for  a  day  or 
two :  when  one  morning,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  passing  by  the 
house  of  Lola  Montes,  then  Countess  of  Landsfeldt,  he  glanced  hurriedlr 
up,  and,  mistaking  the  building  for  a  small  church,  or  at  least  a  chapel, 
TOL.  zxxiz.  16 
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quickly  removed  his  hat,  in  which  act  of  deyotion  he  was  at  once 
onded  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  including  the  valet-de-piaee^ 
who,  in  the  excess  of  his  piety,  almost  bowed  to  the  ground. 

'But  such  devotion  endureth  never.'  Which  <%Bervation,  as  yoa 
were  about  very  justly  to  remark,  reader,  is  what  the  pious  Friar  Germ^ 
dio  de  ZeroteSy  in  his  sermons,  would  term  a  ^Perogrullada^  or  Peter 
Qrullo*s  truth ;  id  est^  a  truism,  or  a  well-known  truth,  which  is  a  truth 
known  to  every  body : 

*  No  bay  pnta  lie  ladron, 
Qne  tenga  mt  derodon.' 

To  which  a  Soman  valet-de-place,  or  commissario,  might  reply  irom 
Machiavelli,  *I^on  vi  hUogna  che  iu  ahbia  tutte  U  quolita  che  ho  deito 
{religion)  ma  iolamente  che  tu  mostri  d*  averU,^  *Tis  not  absolutely 
neceseary  for  a  gentleman  to  be  reli^ous,  but  highly  expedient  for  him  to 
appear  so.'  Which  wretched  maxim  bein^;  thoroughly  despised  by  all 
genuine,  jolly  good-fellows,  I  turn  over  to  the  readers  of  Chesterfield  or 
Pope,  the  admirers  of  Bernini  in  sculpture,  of  Boucher  and  Yander 
Werff  in  painting,  and  that  most  exquisite  of  idyllo-mythol(^c  styles  in 
architecture,  known  as  the  Rococo,  or  Baroque,  of  the  golden  age  of 
Louis  XV. 

But  to  return  to  my  vaUta-de-place,  One  morning,  in  this  same  dty 
of  Munich,  while  returning  from  the  Royal  Library,  with  a  wearisome 
big  folio  under  my  arm,  urged  partly  by  fatigue  and  partly  by  a  nervous 
eagerness  to  dip  into  the  contents  of  said  book,  I  entered  an  ont-of-the- 
way,  old-fashioned  coffee-house,  and,  while  waiting  for  the  bier  whidi,  in 
a  genuine  Bavarian  kneip,  is  always  brought  without  order  immediately 
to  the  guest,  busied  myself  with  leafing  over  my  new  acouisition.  At 
the  next  table  sat  five  of  the  same  scamps  I  have  been  speaidng  of;  and 
having  already  employed  two  or  three  of  them  at  different  times  on  little 
affairs,  I  was  profoundly  greeted  by  the  whole  party  on  my  entrance. 
Knowing  me,  therefore,  to  oe  a  stranger,  and  presuming  on  my  ignorance 
of  their  abominable  patois,  they  kept  on  conversing  m  the  same  high, 
South-German  pitch,  without  reserve  or  caution. 

'A'  what  did  you  yesterday,  Bua  f '  said  the  oldest  and  keenest  of  the 
five,  to  a  somewhat  younger  comro^ue. 

*  I  had  a  young  English  yellow-bill  (green-horn)  to  trot  about  town,' 
was  the  reply ;  ^  and  I  must  show  him  every  thing,  all  at  once.  And  I 
went  to  have  his  passport  viseed,  and  found  that  ne  was  to  leave  town 
early  this  morning.  So,  when  we  came  to  the  Olyptothek  (gallery  of 
statues)  and  the  Pinacothek,  (picture-gallery,)  I  told  him  that  they  were 
closed  on  Monday,  and  that  no  one  co.uld  enter  without  a  special  order; 
but  that  if  he  would  give  the  porters  each  a  florin,  and  promise  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  I  could  get  him  in :  which  he  did,  and  I  afterward 
shared  with  them.  And  he  read  all  the  while  in  his  red-covered  guide- 
book, and  at  last  hit,  I  suppose,  on  the  place  which  tells  that  the  valets- 
de-place  are  such  great  scamps,  and  in  league  with  all  the  shop-keepere.' 

Here  the  narrator  was  interrupted  by  a  general  roar  of  laughter,  and 
the  party,  draining  their  nuuMPU,  clapp^  down  simultaneously  the 
deckels  or  lids,  as  a  summons  for  more.  And  while  puffing  at  his  pipe, 
he  /continued : 
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*  So,  looking  very  canning,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  tell  him  a  good 
place  to  buy  some  linen.  So  I  drew  up  indignantly,  and  told  him  that 
the  business  of  a  cicerone  was  to  show  strangers  curiosities^  and  works 
of  art,  or  to  interpret  French  and  English,  but  not  to  hunt  up  shops,  and 
that  he  must  ask  the  landlord  for  that' 

*  Then  he  appeared  quite  astonished,  and,  changing  his  tone,  said  that 
he  did  not  want  any  linen,  but  would  like  to  buy  a  new  carpet-bag,  and 
some  other  little  items,  and  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  I  would, 
only  lor  once,  just  recommend  an  honest  dealer.  And  I  answered, '  that 
I  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  but  as  he  was  to  leave  town  to* 
morrow,  (for  which  I  was  thankful  in  my  heart,)  I  would  take  him  to  i^ 
rery  honest  man  in  the  Eaufinger  Gasse : '  which  I  did,  and  we  squeeied 
three  prices  out  of  him,  of  which  I  got  one.  Then,  as  he  had  full  t^ 
ance  on  my  honesty,  and  was  too  tired  to  go  himself  he  sent  me  to  ask 
of  the  banker  what  was  the  premium  on  English  gold.  So  I  guessed 
what  was  coming,  and  when  I  had  learned  from  Herr  von  Hirsdrs  clerk 
that  it  was  3.18, 1  returned  and  reported  1.18.  Then  he  sent  me  with 
a  rouleau  of  guineas  to  sell  for  him,  so  that,  praise  the  Lobd  and  our 
Lady  of  Allotting !  I  made  a  good  day's  work  of  it' 

^Bucht  a  gauza  Kerl^  du  gchlaua,  aadkriseha,  abgedrehU  BuchH/  com- 
plete finished  fox  that  you  are  I '  cried  the  elder  valet  ^  Heaven  send  such 
days  daily,  and  eight  times  a  week  in  Lent  I    Hurrah  for  Strangers  ! ' 

These  last  three  words  he  expressed  distinctly  in  good  German,  for  my 
gratification.    I  continued  to  pore  over  my  book. 

'And  you,  Casperly  was  now  asked  of  another, '  blows  the  wind  straight 
or  crooked  t ' 

*  Pretty  fiiir.  My  bird  yesterday  was  a  Frenchman,  and  not  so  much 
of  a  fool  as  one  could  wisL  He  trotted  through  the  picture-galleiy  with 
his  cane  run  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  the  end  hidden  in  his  hand- 
kerchief^ in  order  to  save  the  three  kreutzers  (two  cents)  which  he  ought 
to  have  given  the  porter  for  taking  care  oi  it  But  he  looked  hard, 
and  talked  loosely  about  the  Venuses,  and  such  like,  so  I  soon  found 
where  the  shoe  pinched.  Then  he  ffave  me  a  glass  of  beer  at  Schnitzerl's, 
and  talked  all  the  while,  fast  as  lightning,  about  the  nobilitv  and  immo* 
rality  of  Munich.  Then  he  ask^  me  it  I  thoug^ht  a  gentleman  could 
make  any  bonnes  fortunes  here,  among  the  beautiful  ladies.  So  I  would 
not  answer  him  at  once,  but  began  by  explaining  how  deeply  we  valets- 
de-place  were  implicated  and  concerned  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  nobility 
and  g^tiy,  beinff  their  confidential  messengers  I ' 

Here  a  generu  burst  of  laughter  unanimously  proclaimed  the  richness 
of  this  last  lie,  on  the  strength  of  which,  the  party  v^tured  a  drink  all 
round,  and  again  clapped  the  mug-covere. 

'  Mv  Frenchman  listened  attentively,  but  was  not  green  enough  to  pin 
his  fiuth  to  any  thing.  But  when  I  hinted  at  a  certam  charming  Count- 
ess, who,  to  my  positive  knowledge  through  her  femme-de-chambre,  had 
been  very  susceptible  and  sentimental  since  the'  death  of  her  late  hus- 
band, who  had  left  her  in  very  moderate  circumstances^  I  could  see  my 
Frenchman  begin  to  kindle. 

^£h  dioMe  ! '  said  he ;  ^  but  how  must  we  arrange  it,  then,  to  console 
the  fair  widow  ? ' 
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<  <  Oh,  there  are  fi%  ways ;  but,  Monsieur  andentands,  the  thing  must 
be  done  delicately,  doucement:  the  £umly  pride — honor,  you  know!' 

*'  Here  my  Frenchman  struck  his  heart,  and  shut  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
smiling  horribly: 

^^Au  reste,  Monsieur  knows  that  in  our  free-and-easy  city  we  hare  less 
fiddle-faddle  and  ceremony,  and  acquaintances  are  more  readily  made 
than  m  Paris.  I  will  contrive  that  you  knock  at  her  suite  of  roonos ;  the 
girl  will  admit  you,  (but  I  must  pay  her  something  handsome,  of  course ;) 
^ou  will  see  Madame,  and  inquire  if  there  are  not  apartments  in  the 
louse  to  let  She  adores  the  French;  and  i^  with  the  appearance  aod 
manners  of  Monsieur ' 

'Here  my  Frenchman  gave  a  yell  of  delight^  and  jumped  with  joy.  I 
kept  on : 

'  *  For  if  I  were  not  perfectly  certain,  from  Monsieur's  aristocratic  air  and 
elegant  style,  of  his  success,  I  would  never  have  ventured  to  aid  him  in 
obtaining  such  a  splendid  '  bonne  fortune.^  Of  course.  Monsieur  knows 
that  the  valets-de-place  generally  do  nothing  of  the  land  for  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  strangers,  who  come  and  go,  and^y  and  share  alike.' 

*Here  my  Frenchman  broke  in  with,  ^Sois  content^  mon  fforfon.^  Be 
content,  my  boy ;  if  you  can  play  Leporello  well,  I  am  quite  as  capable 
of  the  rdle  of  Don  Juan.'  And  as  he,  of  course,  with  nis  head  fiill  of 
the  Countess,  could  look  at  nothing  and  think  of  nothing  else,  I  had  an 
easy  day's  work  of  it    So,  in  the  evening ' 

*But  who  the  devil  was  the  Countess!'  simultaneously  cried  the  entiie 
oom^ny. 

'  H'm — h'm  I  that  is  my  business.  However,  one  Lohndiener  must  not 
play  against  another,  and  spoil  trade ;  so  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  '11  do  as  mudi 

for  me  another  time.    It  was  Frau  Von ,  who  keeps  the  &ncy- 

Btore  in  the strasse.' 

'  So  I '  cried  one :  *  but  she  really  has  a  title.' 

'  Tes,  and  so  has  the  Baron  Sulzbbok,  and  the  swine  who  runs  errands 
at  the  Ober  Pollinger,  But  the  title  is  all  vmrst^  (of  no  importance ;) 
and  you  know  what  ^poor^  proud,  and  pretty '  comes  to  in  Mumch.  WeU, 
my  Frenchman  had  sense  enough  to  know,  that  though  a  man  may  be 
dose  in  other  items,  he  should  n^  be  mean  where  women  are  concerned ; 
so  I  ^ot  from  him  a  gold  Caroline  for  the  waitmg-maid,  one  for  mvsel^ 
and,  if  the  Frau  only  plays  her  cards  well.  Heaven  knows  how  much  for 
us  all' 

*I^u\  dos  war  n^^t  ubely  fnot  so  bad,)  ^Fompos,  (splendid,)  ^Oratulir^ 
(I  congratulate  you,)  were  Uie  compliments  elicited  bv  the  recital  of  this 
master-piece  of  honorable  talent  But  the  silence  which  ensued  was  pre- 
sently broken  by  the  oldest  villain  himself  who  remarked : 

'I  didn't  make  much  money  myself  yesterday;  but  what  I  did  get 
was  easily  earned,  for  I  was  paid  for  doing  nothing.' 

^So;  wahrha/ti'/^    ^Bealiy!^  cried  the  confederacy. 

'Yes;  I  served  Government;  that  is,  the  police,  curse  their  souls i 
Four  or  five  days  since,  the  Herr  Inspektor  came  to  me,  and  said :  'To- 
morrow, a  tall  gentleman,  a  Badensor,  now  on  his  way  hither  frt>m  Zurich, 
will  arrive  at  your  hotel.  He  is  a  political  refugee,  and  will  attempti 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Starkenberg,  to  le-visit  his  wife  and  childran 
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in  Carisruhe.  Give  him  early  in  the  morning  this  note,  and,  when  he 
demands  a  yalet<le-place,  see  that  the  man  whom  I  shall  send  here,  and 
no  other,  serves  hioL'  So  I  waited,  and  when  the  gentleman  anivedi 
gave  him  the  billet' 

'Butyouieaditfintf 

'  Venteht  tick — of  course.    It  was  a  foiged  invitation  from  the  Herr 

,  whom  the  police  watch  so  much,  to  attend  a  private,  liberal,  or 

revolutionaiy  meeting  in  the  evening ;  place  not  designated ;  to  be  told 

him  by  the  vaUt,  in  whom,  he  was  informed,  he  might  implicitly  confide.* 

*'  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  poor  devil  I '  burst  forth  again  in  chorus  the  confratres, 

'Yes;  they  twisted  him  like  wire — beautifully/^  continued  the  good 
old  man.  *And  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  fellow  they  sent  for  valet 
You  know  him;  the  ^lange  BarteT  Herr  Jei!  the  rogue,  with  that 
smooth  tongue  of  his,  coidd  wheedle  oil  out  of  flints.  So  he  took  mv 
poor  BadenscH*  to  the  club,  where  he  was  arrested  immediately  after,  with 
the  student  S— >  and  is  now,  I  suppose,  enjoying  pleasure  and  repose 
at  the  expense  of  Qovemment' 

This  last  humorous  adventure  was  by  no  means  lost  on  the  audience. 
Snddenly  one  exclaimed : 

*  I  can  tell  you,  that  not  a  man  in  Munich  drives  a  prettier,  safer,  or 
more  constant  business  than  myself  since  I  have  gone  into  the  picture- 
line.' 

*  But,  all  the  devils  I  where  did  you  ever  learn  any  thing  about  such 
staflff '  inquired  the  patriarch. 

'f/o,  that's  all  to  come ;  for  I  know  as  much  of  pictures  as  a  swine, 
and  not  much  more  than  yourself  though  I  have  visited  every  gallery  in 
Munich  daily  for  the  last  ten  years.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  young  artists 
here  who  paint  old  pictures,  and  ffive  me  good  conmiissions  for  getting 
them  oflf.  So,  when  a  fat-headed  ^glishman  gets  me  to  show  him  rounc^ 
I  let  him  gabble  as  much  as  he  likes,  (for  every  valet  knows  that  it  is 
most  profitable  to  let  strangers  tell  you  every  tning  for  which  you  are 
paid  to  tell  them,)  and  when  I  get  a  little  into  his  confidence,  say :  *  I 
wonder  that  you  gentlemen  can  take  such  interest  in  pictures.  Why,  I 
know  an  old  woman  here  in  town  who  has  several  fine  ones,  nearly  as 
good  as  those  in  the  gallery.'  Then  my  gentleman,  whether  he  suspects 
me  to  be  a  scamp  or  not,  generally  asks  where  they  are ;  but  I  Ivy  to 
dissuade  him ;  tell  him  that  she  lives  in  a  dirty,  outof-the-way  house ; 
that  the  pictures  are  very  old,  and  so  on ;  and  generally  end  by  takine 
him  oflf  to  my  own  den,  where  my  wife,  who  plays  the  part  of  old 
woman,  sells  him  something,  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  the  artists. 
Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  add  to  the  romance  of  the 
thing,  I  hide  the  pictures  away  in  lofts,  lumber-rooms,  and  garrets.  .  Some- 
times my  eldest  daughter,  who  is  a  nice  girl,  and  sly  as  a  mouse,  takes 
the  part  of  virtuous  poverty,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  sells  Milord  an 
dd  painting,  her  father's  dying-gift  and  only  souvenir,  which  Milord 
9ometMM9  gives  back  again,  and  which  Miladi,  after  a  hard  baigain, 
always  insists  on  doing.  Affain,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I  occasionally 
move  the  establishment  out  of  town,  to  some  neighboring  village  or  &rm : 
80  that,  Mhat  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  do  pretty  welL  Gentlemen, 
I  drink  your  healths.' 
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Hers  a  aomewhAt  ooby  pause  ensued,  which  was  l»okeii  by  one  of  the 
quintette  inquiring,  in  a  low  tone : 

*  Casperl,  you  have  been  employed  by  the  gentleman  yonder,  with  the 
big  booK :  what  is  he  for  a  stranger  9 ' 

*i7a,  he  doesn't  live  next  door.    He  is  an  American — undentood!' 

'Ame-ri-oan — the  devil !    But  not  a  bom  American !' 

*Ye8.' 

The  reader  must  know,  that  in  Germany  every  man  who  has  even 
visited  our  country  is  termed  American :  consequently,  on  announcing 
one's  Hail-CdmnlMani&m,  he  is  generally  asked,  ^Aher  emgebortnf — but 
were  you  bom  there  9 ' 

'  But,'  remarked  one  of  the  company,  *  every  body  knows  that  the 
Americans  are  either  black,  green,  or  led,  and  the  gentleman  there  is 

auite  white.  Strangers  who  go  there  remain  as  they  are ;  but,  even  in 
lie  first  generation,  their  chil^en  are  almost  boot-black.  Some,  indeed, 
really  become  so.' 

*Fact!' 

'  Yes ;  when  I  lived  in  Suabia,  by  Heilbronn,  there  was  a  neighbcv 
of  m^  father's  who  was  away  many  years  in  America,  and  he  returned 
very  rich,  with  his  only  daughter,  who  was,  indeed,  not  exactly  black,  but^ 
something  the  color  of  a  £df-cooked  dough-nut  And  her  father  said 
that  she  would  have  become  quite  so,  as  dark  as  iron,  had  she  not  beoi 
fed  eveiy  day  on  peaches  and  cream,  which,  in  that  country,  preserves 
the  complexion.' 

'  Then  the  gentleman  with  the  big  book  must  have  been  renuu-kably 
fond  of  fruit,'  remarked  Casperi. 

'  They  say,'  resumed  the  Nestor  of  the  ^ng,  *  that  America  is  a  land 
of  gold,  butter,  and  pan-cakes,  very  glorious  to  behold.  And  it  must 
be  a  part  of  China,  ofcourse,  because  tea  grows  there ;  and,  as  the  world 
is  round,  it  lies  the  other  side  of  England.' 

*  But  how  do  you  know  that  tea  grows  there  9'  asked  Casperi. 

'  Because  I  have  heard  that  the  English  once  fou^t  with  the  Am^- 
cans,  who  are  a  sort  of  English,  you  know,  and  speak  the  same  language, 
only  better.  And  it  was  all  because  the  Americans  wouldn't  grow  tea 
for  them  at  the  price  they  oflfered.' 

*  That  is  not  improbable,'  rejoined  Casperi ;  '  for  the  English  at  our 
hotel  drink  feaifiil  quantities  of  the  nasty  slop,  and  generally  dispute  the 
bill.     But  are  the  Americans  all  like  the  English  f ' 

^Oott  hexoahr!  They  were  once,  but  of  late  years  so  many  Gemums 
have  gone  there,  that,  before  long,  every  thing  will  be  in  that  oountiy  as 
it  now  is  here  in  Bavaria,  or  rather  in  Switzerland.' 

'  What  is  the  reason  that  English  travel  so  much,'  asked  Yalet  Number 
Four,  becoming  discursive. 

^  It  is,'  answered  the  sage,  *  partly  because  comfort  and  happiness  are 
unknown  to  them  at  home,  so  that  they  must  travel  to  find  them,  and 
partly  because  they  are  all  slightly  insane,  and  consequently  restless.  I 
have  often  heard  the  waiters  at  our  hotel  say,  that  the  English  tumble, 
and  toss,  and  wake  up  a  dozen  times  in  the  night:  and  such  people 
always  travel.' 
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(N.  B.  If  the  reader  ever  tried  a  South-GennaB  seidliU-box  bed,  with 
an  eider-down  cover,  he  may  understand  why  the  bold  Britons  alluded 
to  were  so  restless.) 

*But  is  Englana  really  such  a  wretched  countiy  f  inquired  GasperL 

*  Versteht  Sch — of  course  I '  replied  another.  '  Why,  vou  know  that 
the  only  days  on  which  we  amuse  ourselves  here  are  the  roasts  and  Sun- 
days. Now,  in  England  they  have  no  feasts,  and  on  Sundays  they  dose 
the  houses,  go  to  church,  and  are  veiy  miserable,  so  that  it  is  the  dullest 
day  in  the  week.    Even  the  theatres  and  balls  are  closed  1 1 ' 

^Pah!^  replied  another;  'that  I  should  call  treating  the  day  with 
great  disrespect  But  then  Protestants  and  heretics  wouM  as  lieve  break 
Uie  Sabbath  as  not,  I  suppose  9 ' 

'  Of  course,'  answered  the  patriarch.  '  Not  that  I  care  for  Sunday 
myself,  or  have  any  religious  scruples,  but  I  do  like  to  see  people  amuse 
themselves  on  that  day  as  Christians  ought' 

'  The  English,  I  know,  are  all  a  little  crazy,'  remarked  Casperl,  <  because 
they  are  so  eager  to  see  eveiy  thing  that  none  of  their  countrymen  have 
seen :  and  whenever  I  take  one  to  look  at  any  outof-the-way  curiosity, 
I  always  tell  him  that  he  is  the  first  stranger  that  ever  beheld  it  Beside, 
you  must  have  noticed  that  their  clothes  are  always  cut  very  close,  and 
narrow,  and  uncomfortable,  like  straight-jackets:  and  this  is  done  by 
(mier  of  their  physicians,  that  the  madness  may  be  restrained.  Ah,  you 
may  rest  assured  that,  with  all  their  money,  they  are  very  unhappy !' 

*  Talking  of  rich  people,'  said  Number  Three, '  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  Russians,  though  so  very  wealthy,  are  so  confoundedly  keen !  I  can 
make  more  any  day  out  of  a  simple  English  gentleman  than  a  Russian 
duke.' 

'/a,  dotweit  €  wirkW  ndt:  that  I  really  don't  know,  unless  it  be 
that  they  gamble  so  much,  as  do  the  Poles.  They  say  that  Russians 
learn  the  cards,  with  their  prayers,  before  the  a,  b,  c' 

'  That,'  said  Casperl, '  is  because  they  believe  the  queen  of  hearts  to 
be  the  Virgm  Mart.  They  are  so  suspicious  and  mistrustful,  that  it 
is  the  only  way  their  priests  can  find  to  make  them  believe  in  any 
iking: 

'I  don't  know  that  we  Bavarians  are  much  more  intelligent,  if  you 
come  to  that !'  said  Number  Three.  '  Tou  must  all  of  you  have  often 
seen  the  TFo^en,  or  coatof-arms  of  our  city ;  there's  one  painted  on  the 
University-window,  and  another  carved  in  stone  over  the  Carlsthor — gelP- 

jar 

^What!  the  Munchneb  Mannerl9'  (the  mannikin  or  dwarf  of 
Munich.^    *  Certainly,'  replied  the  rest  in  chorus. 

*  Well,  the  mannikin  is  a  monk.  Now,  the  name  of  our  city  of  Mingo, 
which  other  people  call  MUncha^  the  English  Munich,  and  some  few  outr 
of-the-world  North  Germans  Munchsn,  comes  from  the  word  M&neh, 


'  Wahrhafti'—  indeed  I '  cried  the  rest    <  Where  did  you  learn  that  f  * 
'  From  an  English  gentlemau.    Now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  it 
IB  that  he  holds  m  his  right  hand  9 ' 

•Why,  a  beer-mug,  of  course,'  chorused  the  par^. 

^Tes,  and  so  I  thought^  with  all  the  town,  until  lately.    But  the  troth 
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IB,  that  it  is  a  book,  though  what  sort  of  a  book  is  more  than  I  know: 
and  this  I  heard  a  very  learned  man  say.' 

'Oh,  it*8  a  Latin  book,  of  oouise,'  remarked  CasperL  'But  are  yon 
certain  it's  not  a  beer-mug  f 

'  Tes ;  I  looked  and  found  it  so,  because  it  has  no  lid.' 

'Neither  have  the  beer-glasses  in  Baden,'  replied  Casperl^  who  evi- 
dently mistrusted  this  new  light 

'  But  they  are  of  gUu*^  I  teU  you — transparent  glass ;  while  that  which 
the  Manner!  holds  is  deep  brown.' 

'That's  because  it's  full  of  beer — brownrbeety  replied  Casperl,  driven 
to  the  Voltairian  system  of  defence. 

'  Fudge  1  As  if  a  monk  ever  kept  a  fuU  mug  in  his  fist !  Why,  he 
would  empty  it,  like  yourself^  in  a  second.' 

To  this  settler  the  skeptic  could  make  no  reply,  and  the  party,  lisiiig, 

Sud  and  departed ;  which  I,  after  noting  the  heads  of  their  oonyeisatioii, 
d  likewise. 


THX       SAPLING'S      APOLOGT. 


TAVOSIf    FIT    BOBOULOa    ABBOB. 


]>BPm  me  not  tfaat^  lithe  and  Blim, 
Of  tender  rind  and  slender  limb, 
No  g^ant  arms  I  .apward  cast, 
Defiant  to  the  roshinff  blast; 
niat  'neath  my  broad,  umbrageons  head. 
No  flocks  in  sheltered  rest  are  spread ; 
lliat  venturous^  from  my  dizzy  neight, 
No  eaglet  takes  his  earliest  flwht 
The  loftiest  oak,  whose  ro^ed  form 
Meets  as  in  sport  the  howhng  storm, 
And  daps  in  glee  his  hands  on  high 
To  hear  the  winds  go  moaning  by; 
That  very  oak  once  humbly  ^nt, 
^  When  the  youn^  fawn  agamst  it  leant; 

But  many  a  genial  summer  shower 
And  summer  sun  haye  lent  their  power 
To  nourish  and,  by  slow  degrees^ 
To  crown,  at  length,  the  king  of  tree^ 
That  giyes^  by  close,  concentric  rings, 
Proofs  of  innumerable  springs ; 
Tears,  whose  lonp  calendar  may  tell 
How  many  a  nation  rose  and  fell. 
While  'neath  the  gentle  dews  of  heayen 
The  stately  oak  hath  stood  and  thriyen. 
Me^  then,  despise  not :  future  sun% 
As  bright  as  the  departed  ones^ 
May  shed  their  quickening  rays  on  me, 
Till  I  become  a  giant  tree ; 
And  many  a  songster  of  the  groye 
From  my  tall  branches  sing  ^  loysi 
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8T.      OXOROS'8      KNIGHT. 


TBAVBI.4TaS     FXOll     TBS     O  B II V  A  V     09     DS     La     II  O  T  T  S     fOO^US. 


Habe  I  the  tmmpefB  notes  are  lining 

From  St.  Stephkn'b  bannered  height 
Where  Caatilian  Count  Fbrnandxz 

SommonB  all  the  Christian  might 
For  the  Moorish  kin^  AlmanzoBi 

From  Cordoya  marcheth  here ; 
All  around  the  leaguered  city 

Clangs  the  cjrmbal,  gleams  the  spear. 

Erery  man  is  in  his  saddle^ 

Marshalled  for  the  coming  fight ; 
And  along  his  steel-clad  squadrons 

Rides  raucANDSZ)  stalwart  knight 
'PASOALYxyAsI  Pascal  YiYAs  I 

Castile's  pride  and  manly  boasts 
,  All  my  knights  are  girt  for  battle, 
Thou  art  wanting  to  our  host 

'  Thou  that  erst  wast  eyer  foremost 

In  the  strife  where  heroes  faU, 
Hear'st  thou  not  my  eager  summons! 

Art  thou  deaf  to  honor's  call  f 
Hast  thou  from  thy  knightly  comrades 

Fled  on  this  eyentful  day  f 
Shall  thy  wreath  of  yiotory  wither, 

And  thy  glories  pass  away  f ' 

But  Pascal  Yiyas  is  fisr  distant: 

He  hath  sought  the  woodland  scene^ 
Where  St.  Gsoboi^s  lowly  chapel 

Rises  mid  the  forest  green. 
At  the  portal  stands  his  charger, 

Lance  and  shield  are  resting  tiiere, 
And  before  the  holy  altar 

Kneels  the  knight  in  earnest  prayer. 

Beepljr  sunk  in  his  deyotions, 

Paying  penance  duly  sworn, 
He  heedetn  not  the  din  of  battle^ 

Faintly  on  the  breezes  borne ; 
Heareth  not  his  charger  neighing; 

Nor  steel  that  in  ito  scabbard  shakes: 
But»  with  sudden  start  uprising, 

Lo  I  St.  Gxobob  firom  uumber  wakes. 

From  his  sacred  shrine  descending. 

He  grasps  the  weapons  of  the  ciight^ 
Quickly  mounts  the  eager  charger. 

Hurries  forth  to  join  the  fight 
Who  may  bide  his  fearful  onset 

Holy  champion,  HiAysN's  shield  I 
Lo  I  tne  crescent  sinks  before  him. 

And  the  Moors  haye  fled  the  field  I 
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PiBGAL  YivAA  hath  completed 

At  the  khrme  hiB  earnest  prayer. 
And,  deacendinff  to  the  portal, 

Findeth  steea  and  armor  there; 
Rideth  slowly  to  the  citj, 

And,  in  wonder  wholly  lost> 
Heareth  joyous  shoats  of  triunph 

Greet  him  from  the  Christian  nost 

'  Pascal  Vitas  I  Pascal  Vitas  1 

Pride  of  Castile's  knightly  raoe. 
Thou  hast  ta'en  the  Moorish  standard, 

Thon  Shalt  fill  the  ▼ietor's  place! 
Lo  1  thine  arms  are  hacked  and  bloodr, 

Pierced  with  many  a  dint  thy  shield, 
And  thy  charger  wonnded  sorely, 

Who  bore  &ee  o'er  this  well-fought  field.' 

Pascal  Vitas^  wonder-stricken, 
'Gainst  their  shouts  has  yaixily  striven. 

Casts  his  eyes  submissive  earthward. 
Then  in  silence  points  to  Heaven  I  ^.^ 


EDITH 


BT      yuAvoia      oorooT*. 


Hs  entered  unannounced,  and  his  foot-fidl  made  no  noise  on  the  soft 
carpet  He  stood  still  a  moment^  for  he  saw  before  him  the  being  who 
held  his  destiny  in  her  hands. 

The  rooms  were  separated  by  an  arch  and  columns  only ;  and  Edith 
sat  there,  with  a  single  gas-jet  burning  but  dimly  above  her,  and  shed- 
ding, as  it  came  through  the  ground-glass,  a  soft  and  moon-like  light 
about  the  room,  while  it  threw  into  shade  the  curtained  and  mirrored 
vistas  beyond.  Her  dark  eyes  were  bent  on  the  caipet  before  her,  but 
unconscious  of  their  own  gaze.  The  volume  she  had  been  reading  had 
&llen  unnoticed  from  her  fing^s  to  the  floor;  and  her  arm,  hanging  at 
her  side,  rivalled  in  whiteness  the  lace  that  but  partially  hid  it  from  view. 
The  other  arm  rested  on  the  sofa,  and  her  head  leaned  forward,  and 
rested  lightly  on  the  ends  of  her  taper  fingers.  There  were  no  rings  in 
those  deucate  ears ;  no  bracelet  on  that  graceful  wrist ;  no  ring  on  the 
slender  fingers :  and  much  I  love  to  see  beiauty  9o  adorned. 

A  grave,  ahnost  sad  expression  rested  on  her  &ce.  Her  breath  went 
and  came,  and  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  slowly :  each  respiration  left  her 
with  a  sigh,  and  the  interval  was  so  long,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  Selwyn  moved  toward  her,  still  unobserved.  EBs 
heart  beat  fiister  as  he  approached ;  he  breathed  more  heavily.  A  poe- 
able  future  without  her  1    The  thought  weighed  on  him  like  an  incaDos, 
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and  he  hesitated  before  opening  the  gate  that  might  either  lead  him  to 
a  precipice  or  a  paradise. 

*Edith!' 

The  emotion  with  which  her  name  was  uttered  lent  a  thrilling  tone  to 
that  deq),  low  voicOi  She  started,  and  looked  up,  and  met  his  earnest  gaze ; 
but  her  eyes  drooped  again  to  the  floor,  and  the  warm  blood  came  to  her 
face  and  neck,  then  1^  them  paler  than  before :  but  no  word  followed 
the  glance,  and  they  remained  a  few  moments  in  silence. 

•Edithl 

*Ten  years  ago,  a  little  black-eyed  being,  you  flitted  in  my  pathway 
for  a  moment,  and  then  passed  away,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through 
the  clouds  of  a  troubled  sky.  The  music  of  your  merry  laugh  rang  on 
mj  ear  like  the  echo  from  silver-beUs.  The  playful  archness  of  your 
eyer<hanging  ways  seemed  to  rob  guile  of  its  meaning ;  but  there  was 
at  times  in  those  sparkling  eyes  a  look  of  earnestness  beyond  your  years, 
that  made  the  beholder  pause  and  ask  a  blessing  on  your  yoyage  of  life. 
Tou  were  flowering  into  existence,  and  the  many-colored  petals  of  thoufi;ht| 
of  hope,  of  affection,  were  opening  to  life ;  and  the  gardener,  Imagination, 
took  the  plant,  which  gaye  promise  of  such  beautiful  flowers,  and  trans- 
planted it  into  the  most  hallowed  nook  of  what  there  is  of  garden  in  my 
being ;  and  he  tended,  watered,,and  watched  over  it,  taking  here  a  lea^ 
there  a  branch,  until  he  had  made  it  a  perfect  unity.  Aiid  the  plant 
grew  and  grew ;  and,  as  it  grew,  it  turned,  like  the  statue  of  the  ancient 
sculptor,  into  a  new  life,  and  it  became  one  of  the  Penates,  and  its  image 
was  niched  in  the  wall  of  my  soul. 

*  You  came  again,  Edith,  when  the  girFs  form  had  rounded  into  woman- 
hood; when  the  laugh  had  lost  its  merry  echo,  but  was  deepeninff 
to  the  heart  You  came  again,  Edith,  and  I  found  my  fancy  had 
not  over-painted,  my  imagination  had  not  done  justice  to  your  being. 
Your  earnest  eyes  gazed  out  upon  the  plastic  world,  and  sought  and 
recognized  all  things  beautiful  and  good  in  nature,  art,  and  sentiment ; 
and  thoughts  of  wondrous  depth  oft  came,  and  flashed  like  lightning  on 
the  subject  that  we  analyzed ;  and  the  quick  play  of  weird  and  airy  fan- 
cies, too,  as  if  you  sought  to  hide  with  flowers  the  fruit  your  soul-tree 
bore.  Years  have  rolled  by  since  then,  Edith,  and  I  have  always  met 
the  same  kind,  frank,  and  genial  welcoming ;  no  more  :  no  word,  no  act 
that  hate  itself  could  misconstrue;  but,  £iith,  I  have  been  awakened 
from  this  dream  of  friendship,  and,  O  God  I  the  all  I  cast  upon  the  hazard 
of  this  die. 

*  Edith!  I  love  you  r 

Edith's  eyes  were  still  cast  down.  When  he  first  spoke,  her  bosom 
heaved  with  a  quickened  motion,  and,  as  he  went  on,  she  pressed  her 
handkerchief  and  hands  there,  to  hide  the  agitation  that  was  nuistering 
her ;  and  as  the  last  words  left  his  lips,  eloquent  with  the  deep  tone  that 
passion  had  given  them,  the  tears  welled  from  her  eye-lids. 

They  might  be  tears  of  pity  only — might  be  tears  of  love. 

Selwyn  bent  to  his  knee  before  her,  and,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  said : 

^  Edith,  a  word  before  my  &te  is  sealed.  I  bring  no  selfish  love  to 
offer  at  this  shrine.  If  in  the  deep  recesses  of  your  woman's  heart  another 
reigns  supreme,  or  even ^ 
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She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  their  gase  met  in  a  long  earnest,  deep, 
absorbing  look,  that  joined  their  souls  for  ever,  and  revealed  the  love  she 
had  cherished  in  her  heart  for  years.  He  clasped  her  fair  head,  sobbing, 
to  his  breast ;  his  arms  were  pressed  around  her  form ;  his  soul  blessed 
her  in  silence ;  a  psalm  of  thanks-giving  went  up  to  heaven  from  his 
hearty  and  his  warm  lips  pressed  their  fint  kiss  upon  her  smooth  white 
brow. 

*  Now,  Peter,  we  are  ready.' 

How  proudly  those  beaut^  bays  arched  their  graceful  necks,  pridced 
up  their  ears,  and  pawed'  the  crisp  snow,  as  they  shook  into  a  merry 
jm^le  the  circles  oi  silver-bells  round  their  bodies,  and  depending  from 
their  heads  in  a  graceful  sweep  beneath  the  martingales,  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  the  motion  of  the  rems  or  the  crack  of  £e  whip,  as  if  *  Peter' 
were  a  god,  and  they  proud  to  do  his  bidding. 

«AU  ready,  Peter  r 

And  off  they  started ;  not  suddenly  or  with  a  jerk,  but  prancing  and 
pawinff  their  way,  as  if  they  too  knew  the  freight  of  happy  hearts  they 
were  drawing,  and  sympathized  in  their  gladness. 

And  who  were  the  happy  beings  behind  our  beautiful  bays,  to  whom 
the  present  was  like  sunsbine,  the  future  without  a  cloud  t — the  present 

Srofound  peace,  the  future  without  a  siffht — the  present  a  garden  c^ 
owers,  the  future  an  immortality  of  fresh  greenness  and  fruit  I 
Two  were  affianced  hearts  ana  affianced  hands,  and  two  in  a  few  days 
were  to  stand  near  them  at  the  altar,  when  the  vows  which  had  been  for 
long  years  spoken  in  their  heart  of  hearts  before  God,  were  to  be  shaped 
into  words  before  man. 

First,  there  was  Edith,  of  the  queenly  brow  and  dark  earnest  eye,  with 
^the  ringing  laugh,  that  came  not  often,  but,  when  it  did,  it  came  from 
her  heart,  and  found  its  echo  in  your  own ;  it  resembled  the  spring^bloe- 
soms  of  the  fruit-trees,  which  fill  the  eye  with  a  sense  of  beauty ;  but  they 
spring  from  roots  which  shoot  down  far  into  the  earth.  So  it  rang  gayly 
on  the  ear ;  but  your  rougher  nature  was  softened  under  its  sweet  influence, 
and  you  felt  that  its  roots  were  in  her  soul. 

Then  there  were  Sidnie  and  Jenny,  the  chosen  friends  for  her  bridal ; 
the  first  with  a  calm,  gentle,  serious  face  when  in  repose,  which  turned, 
as  it  became  lighted  with  a  smile,  (it  seemed  like  magic,)  into  as  mischief- 
loving  a  countenance  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon — the  mischief  that 
could  not  harm  a  worm,  but  would  leave  her  face  to  make  room  for  tears 
if  it  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  meanest  And  Jenny,  the  fair  young  Jenny, 
with  the  white  brow  and  curling  lightrbrown  hair,  and  a  neck  that  might 
send  the  sculptor  to  his  studio  to  work — no  need  to  dream  of  ideals 
now — the  thoughtful,  impulsive  child  of  nature,  weighing  her  words  in 
serious  moods,  but,  when  the  gayer  ones  came  round,  no  lark's  song  more 
impulsive.  The  words  came  fust,  and,  as  the  after-thought  showed  the 
odd  fimcies  that  her  words  might  paint,  her  blushes  gave  them  color  and 
relief.  Oh,  she  was  more  loveable  so  than  thousands  who  never  say  a 
thing  amiss,  and  measure  every  word ! 

And  Selwyn  sat  there,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  with  the  happy 
three :  his  bark  had  been  tempest-tossed  enough,  and  weathered  many  a 
gale  of  pasfdon  and  i^mbition,  but  now  the  haven  of  rest  was  in  view,  the 
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sails  mostly  fiirled,  streamer  flying,  the  music  (of  his  beating  heart)  sound- 
ing from  the  quarter-deck.  With  him  all  was  peace,  calm  assurance  of 
his  present  and  his  future,  the  will,  the  strength  to  guide  and  protect  the 
dark-eyed  being  at  his  side,  the  heart  that  overflowed  with  affection,  that 
loved  as  it  never  had  loved,  as  it  never  would  again. 

Our  bays  had  left  the  town  behind  them,  and  were  on  the  broad,  smooth, , 
white  avenue ;  theu'  slender  limbs  moving  quick  and  regular  as  clock- 
worky  their  silver-bells  echoing  so  musically  in  the  still,  cold  air ;  their 
heads  not  so  erect  now,  their  ears  laid  back :  and  on  they  went,  with  the 
.  speed  of  light,  as  if  they  had  a  human  enthusiasm,  and  were  earnest  in 
tneir  work.  And  dogs  ran  out  from  the  way-side  cottages,  barking, 
jumping,  and  frolicking  in  the  fr«sh,  light  snow;  springing  in  and 
out  between  the  hoo&  of  the  horses,  as  if  they  were  beings  of  air,  and 
could  not  be  harmed ;  frisking  about  in  the  snow-flakes,  thawing  them 
up,  and  barking  again  as  they  fell  about  their  ears.  The  air  was  still  as 
the  sleep  of  a  child^  and  exhilarating  as  the  first  glass  of  the  foaming 
wine.  The  hoo&  trod  on  the  crisp  snow,  and  the  runners  slid  over  it  with  a 
crunching  sound.  All  things  were  white ;  fences  lay  hid  under  broad  fields 
of  snow,  on  which  the  sun-fight  shone,  r^ected,  and  sparkled ;  but  it  was 
like  the  grace  of  Heaven  to  some  sinneis*  hearts — it  lay  there  unmelted 
and  the  same. 

The  trees  had  veils  of  white  snow-lace  hanging  about  them,  as  if  they 
were  arrayed  for  the  bridal  with  the  coming  spring.  And  the  happy  hearts 
in  our  flying  sleigh,  what  of  them?  Wit^  humor,  repartee  flew  from 
lip  to  Hp,  and  from  ear  to  ear,  with  all  the  sparkle  of  the  scene  about 
them,  with  all  the  warmth  of  the  June  sunshine ;  and  white,  and  brown, 
and  gray  warm  fiirs  were  around  and  about  them,  and  hanging  from  the 
sleigh  in  graceful  folds ;  and  great  odd  weird  eyes  stared  out  frt>m  the 
furs,  as  if  the  life  had  been  taken  from  the  animals  with  their  skins^  and 
retained  in  them. 

Oh,  they  were  gay  and  mirthfril,  and  merrv  and  arch ;  and  they  laughed 
and  talked  lightly  of  their  love,  with  graceful  words :  but  it  was  like  the 
white  foam  on  the  ocean,  covering  unfathomed  depths ;  like  the  myriad 
forms,  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  weed  which  rests  fightly  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sea ;  like  the  airy  forms  of  the  faity  snow-flakes,  covering  a  warm 
earth  full  of  hidden  flowers  and  friiit ;  like  the  mist  seen  from  £e  moun- 
tains, hiding  for  a  moment  the  profound  depth  of  the  green  vale  I  On 
went  our  gallant  bays,  as  if  the  goal  were  before  them,  covered  with  thou- 
sands to  welcome  their  coming,  and  the  race  was  for  Hfe. 

Sudden  and  startling  as  the  cry  of '  fire '  in  the  still  night,  as  the  thunder- 
clap from  a  sunny  sky,  came  the  thrilling  whistle  of  a  looomotive,  ringing 
over  the  fields  with  an  unearthly  echo ;  and^  suddenly  as  a  flash,  the 
spirited  bays  sprang  aside  from  the  horrid  sound.  A  moment  the  runner 
hung  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank ;  another,  and  they  were  all  dashed 
from  the  sleigh^  while  a  shriek  rent  the  air !  One  of  the  horses  fell,  and 
brought  the  other  struggling  upon  him.  Peter  was  swung  round  through 
the  air,  but  held  on  to  Uie  reins  as  if  it  were  a  death-gripe ;  and  darting 
up  from  the  place  where  he  was  thrown,  he  sprang  to  their  heads,  before 
they  could  rise  and  make  off.  Jenny  was  thrown  down  the  entire  bank, 
but  her  wrappings  of  fiir  and  the  snow  saved  her  unhurt,  and  she  sprang 
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up  toward  Edith.  Sidnie's  head  stnick  first,  and  for  a  moment  she  was 
tmoonscious,  but  the  cold  snow  on  her  face  revived  her.  Seiwyn  caught 
at  the  sides  of  the  sleigh,  to  keep  himself  from  falling  upon  Edith :  the 
wrench  on  his  arm  was  a  powerful  one,  but  it  brought  him  to  the  ground 
on  his  feet 

And  Edith,  poor  Edith  I  she  was  thrown  upon  a  rock  that  the  snow 
had  but  slightly  covered,  and  lay  there  inanimate  and  imconscious  as  the 
rock  which  haid  perhaps  given  her  the  death-blow.  Seiwyn  sprang  to 
her  side,  and  snatched  her  up  with  the  eagerness  of  terror,  but  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  child.  In  a  moment  he  had  reached  the  bank,  and  enveloped 
the  pale,  breathless  form  in  a  fur-robe.  Then  he  called  to  the  driver  of 
an  empty  sleigh  that  was  passing,  and  cried : 

*  Here,  driver,  quick  I  here 's  gold,  gold — quick !  as  you  love  HxAvsir, 
to street  f ' 

In  a  moment  they  were  seated,  and  away  again.  Seiwyn  clasped  the 
body  of  poor  Edith  to  his  breast,  but  a  tremor  shook  the  strong  man,  as 
if  he  were  a  child.  He  had  shut  his  eyes  as  he  placed  the  fuis  round  her 
&ir  form,  for  fear  he  miffht  see  blood,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  own  the 
fear  even  to  himself.  He  might  have  felt  her  pulse,  to  see  if  she  lived 
No,  he  could  not  do  that ;  his  soul  clung  to  the  uncertainty,  to  this  agony 
of  doubt,  in  preference  to  learning  that  which  might  tmhinge  his  reason 
in  despair. 

Dead  I  Dead  ?  The  blackness  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  closing  <m 
him  like  the  door  of  a  dungeon,  as  he  shrank  back,  appalled  from  the 
frightful  word. 

'  Faster !  man,  faster :  for  God's  sake,  faster  1  * 

The  horses  sprang  into  a  run  as  they  felt  the  lash  on  their  badoB. 
Houses,  fields,  snow-drifts,  flew  past  them,  but  the  minutes  seemed  ages 
as  they  went  on.  Not  a  word  was  uttered ;  no  one  dared  even  to  look 
at  the  other,  lest  the  answering  glance  should  be  despair — death. 

The  city  is  reached  at  last ;  spire  after  spire  is  left  behind.  All  things 
make  way  for  the  furious  career  of  the  sleigh ;  all  lookers-on  think  the 
horses  are  beyond  control,  and  so  they  pass.  Another  minute,  and,  cov- 
ered with  foam,  they  are  drawn  up  at  llie  door. 

Seiwyn  lifted  the  still,  motionless  form  that  rested  on  his  breast,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  child's,  and  bore  it  up  the  steps.  The  door  opened ;  he 
went  on,  and  up  again  to  the  chamber,  and,  laying  his  priceless  burden 
gently  on  the  bed,  fell  on  his  knees  and  said,  or  rather  groaned : 

*  Oh,  God  of  Heaven  I  have  mercy  on Oh,  God  !  oh,  God  I' 

And  he  placed  his  hands  over  his  face  and  burning  eye-lids,  buried 

them  in  the  bed,  and  groaned  aloud : 

*Tbe  Btrong  man  in  bla  agony.* 

An  hour  has  passed ;  the  surgeon  is  still  at  the  bed-side ;  two  fractured 
ribs  have  been  set,  and  life  is  there,  but  Edith  has  uttered  no  word,  made 
no  cry,  no  movement  when  the  crushed  bones  were  re-placed,  and  she 
lay  there  pale  and  motionless,  the  faint,  faint  pulse  the  only  indication 
of  life.  Seiwyn  stood  over  her  with  his  arms  folded,  motionless  and  sileiit 
as  the  dead,  but  despair  in  the  lines  of  his  face. 

Suddenly  a  faint  flush  passed  over  her  cheeks ;  then  she  opened  her 
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efSB  a  moment,  looked  up  in  her  lorer's  &06  with  »n  eamert  gue,  and 
said: 

*Tell  Peter  not  to  drive  so  fast,  please,  dear  Selwyn.' 

He  fell  on  his  knees  and  cangnt  her  hand,  but  the  light  had  fiided 
away  again ;  the  eyes  were  closed ;  she  was  motionless  as  marble,  and 
as  white ;  and  so  another  hour  of  dreadful  doubt  passed  on. 

Again  a  deep  flush  colors  her  face,  brow,  neck,  with  an  almost  purple 
hue ;  her  pulse  beats  with  a  bounding  motion,  as  if  it  would  burst ;  a 
groan  of  pain  escapes  her  lips ;  it  passes  away,  and  she  opens  her  eyes 
cahnly  as  before,  and  her  consciousness  has  all  returned. 

Then  Selwyn  knelt  by  the  bed-side  and  took  her  white  hand  in  his, 
and  she  looked  in  his  face,  with  a  fond  but  sad  and  melancholy  smile, 
and  said,  in  a  weak,  soft  vc»ce,  almost  a  whisper: 

*  I  remember  all,  dear  Selwyn ;  are  they  hurt! ' 

'Oh ! '  she  groaned  again,  as  the  bounding  blood  shot  through  her 
vrins,  and  then  left  her  i»ler,  whiter  than  before. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes  once  more  with  a  look  of  infinite  pity  for 
Atm,  and  in  a  weak,  wlnspering  voice,  said :  *Be  strong  to  bear,  dear 
Selwyn :  I  am  dying.' 

He  knew  it  aheady  in  his  heart,  but  the  uttered  words  startled  him  with 
a  shock  of  pain. 

*GoD  help  us, Edith;  but  the  suigeon  is  here, dear, (fsor Edith.  How 
is  it  with  you  t    Can  he  do  nothing! ' 

'  Nothing,  Selwyn — nothing.  I  feel  it  here,  thank  God  without  pain 
now,  but  bleeding  deep  down  beyond  his  reach       '      Selwyn ! ' 

Her  eyes  sou^t  his  with  a  look  of  holy,  infinite  love ;  a  look  that 
passed  into  his  soul,  and  rested  there,  a  sweet,  sad  light,  that  clung  to 
him  through  life. 

*  Selwyn !  Wednesday  was  to  have  been  the  day  of  our  bridal, 
and — and I  shall  be  in  heaven  within  the  hour,  Selwyn.' 

A  shudder  passed  over  his  firame,  but,  with  the  efibrt  of  a  giant,  he 
subdued  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  his  agony,  pressed  the  white 
hand  to  his  lips,  rose  on  his  feet,  and  beckoned  to  the  minister,  who  had 
been  sent  for  with  the  surgeon,  to  approach.  Then  he  drew  out  the  ms 
that  had  been  prepared  for  Uie  '  Wednesday,'  gave  it  to  him,  and  pointed 
to  Edith.  He  then  raised  her  gently  fix>m  the  bed,  and  passed  his  arm 
round  her  slender  waist  His  rig^t  hand  held  hers,  her  pale  head  rested 
on  hifl  breast,  and  her  eyes  were  turned  up  toward  his  with  a  look  as  if 
her  soul  was  passing  to  nis  own. 

The  minister  opened  the  book  and  said : 

*  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  here  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  before  this  company,  to  join  together  this  man  and  this  woman,  in 
holy  matrimony. 

^I  require  and  charge  you  both,(as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,^  that  u 
either  of  you  know  any  impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it' 

Then  the  minister  continued,  and  said : 

*  Selwyn,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife  ?  Wilt  thou 
love  her,  comfort  her,  honor  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and, 
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forsaking  all  othen,  keep  thee  only  unto  her  bo  long  as  ye  boUi  ahall 
live ! ' 

Those  who  were  present  sobbed  aloud ;  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  minister ;  and  Selwyn  groaned,  rather  than  said :  ^  I  will  1' 

Tears  came  to  his  eyes  also,  the  first  tears  of  his  manhood ;  not  lean 
of  relief^  such  as  well  up  from  a  woman's  heart :  no ;  they  burned  their 
way  to  his  eye-lids,  and  left  a  scorched  and  acrid  path. 

The  minister  said  again : 

'  Edith,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband  f  Wilt  thoa 
obey  him  and  serve  him,  love,  honor,  and  keep  him  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto  him  so  long  as  ye 
both  shall  live  t' 

Edith's  gaze  was  withdrawn  from  Selwyn's  &ce :  she  looked  at  the 
minister,  and  closed  her  eye-lids  in  token  of  approval  She  could  not 
speak. 

Then  the  minister  joined  their  hands  together,  placed  his  own  upon 
them,  and  said,  in  solemn  tone : 

'  Wh^t  Goo  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.* 

The  fair  head  leaned  more  heavily  against  Selwyn's  breast,  and  he 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  pale,  white  brow  of  the  soulless  form  before 
him. 

Edith  was  dead  I 

Selwyn  kid  her  on  the  bed  again,  and  stood  at  her  ride.  His  soul 
seemed  to  leave  him  in  maddened  frenzy  to  seek  his  Edith ;  it  seemed 
to  have  left  his  body  still  with  consciousness :  he  felt  numbed  and  cold,  and 
the  blood  gathered  round  his  heart,  but  lent  no  heat  to  it ;  thick  black- 
ness seemed  to  be  gathering  about  him,  shutting  out  all  things,  coming 
nearer,  nearer,  and  narrower,  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  crush  hun, 
and  he  wrestled  as  a  strong  man  with  a  s^ant  to  throw  it  off;  and  as  this 
night-mare  of  the  soul  passed  away,  ana  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  there 
Uy  the  cold,  nuurble-like  temple  which  had  held  his  holy  of  holies^  that 
God  had  closed  on  him  forevermore. 

Long  years  have  gone  since  then  to  the  past  eternity.  Litde  ones, 
who  were  prattling  their  nursery  rhymes,  now  govern  the  nations.  Trees, 
whose  green  foliage  shaded  the  forest-grounds,  rot  in  old  ships  on  the 
ocean.  Seeds,  then  springing  from  uie  earth,  now  cast  thdr  brosd 
shadow  over  the  fields.  Many  whose  fame  echoed  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  in  whose  dreams  Immortality  had  marked  them  for  her  own,  lie  nn- 
remembered  beneath  the  sod.  A  few  who  sank  to  unnoted,  unhonored 
graves,  now  shed  their  light  over  the  nations ;  and  once  more  we  look 
back  and  see  that  mankind  had  '  entertained  its  angels  tmawares.* 

The  gay  young  companions  of  the  frttal  ride  listen  to  the  prattle  ci 
little  ones  who  cluster  round  grand-mamma's  arm-chair.  But  most  of  those 
who  made  the  moving,  living,  breathing  '  world,'  are  where  the  lapse  of 
time  is  unnoted  and  unknown :  where  uie  hour  and  the  thousand  yeais 
arealike.  

Do  you  see  that  old  man  upon  whose  face  three-score-and-ten  has 
made  its  mark ;  whose  hair  is  all  white  with  the  snows  of  the  winter 
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of  age,  but  whose  step  is  yet  firm  and  quick,  whose  glance  is  earnest  and 
absorbed,  unheeding  the  crowd  about  him  f  Do  you  note  the  profound, 
yet  calm  expression  of  sadness,  of  sorrow  over  his  pale  face ;  a  sadness 
of  the  soul  that  seems  to  be  part  of  his  existence,  and  pervades  him 
like  an  atmosphere?  Do  you  see  him  turn  at  the  importunity  of  that 
sick  beggar,  with  a  quick,  penetrating  glance,  listen  to  her  story,  and 
walk  away  with  her  to  her  cold,  wet,  nreless  homey  that  he  may  winnow 
true  suffering  from  pretence,  and  aid  accordingly  ?  It  is  Selwtn — the 
lover  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  past ;  the  lover,  husband,  widower,  in  a 
breath. 

'Twenty-five  years  ago!'  There  is  the  sound  of  a  knell  in  the  sen- 
tence. What  is  not  buried  in  that  lapse  of  time  f  The  hopes,  {JButhsi 
belief,  expectations,  as  well  as  the  living  beings  about  us. 


Fab  away  from  the  cemeteries  where  &shion  has  set  her  stamp,  and 
death  looks  gay ;  far  away  from  the  grave-yards  which  look  so  lonely 
and  sad ;  far  away  from  the  noise  or  echo  of  man's  busy  life,  deep  in  the 
far  forest,  rises,  among  the  trees  which  shadow  it,  a  white  marble  shaft, 
pointing  to  that  heaven  where  the  wife  of  a  moment  has  gone. 

There  is  nothing  but  *  £orrH '  on  its  smooth  surface  to  tell  its  tale  to 
the  wandering  b^older.  Few  ever  see  it  but  the  venturing  hunter : 
it  comes  upon  him  like^a  mysterious  pretence:  he  lays  his  mm  on  the 
grass,  weaves  his  own  tale  of  the  strange  monument,  and  the  blithe,  merry 
birds  fly  about  unharmed  by  him  for  hours  as  he  dreams.  And  eveiy 
year  in  the  autumn-time,  when  the  day  comes  round  that  Edith 
first  owned  her  love ;  when  nature  has  put  on  her  gayest  attire 
to  hide  for  an  hour  the  gloom  of  her  coming  death;  when  the  trees 
are  all  decked  in  their  carnival  hues,  and  scatter  their  bright  leaves 
like  smiles  to  the  frolic  winds  before  they  enter  on  their  long,  cold  Lent, 
their  wintcy  fast,  the  old  man  kneels  at  the  tomb  of  his  Edith,  and 
thanks  God  that  he  has  tempered  his  judgments  with  mercy ;  and  his 
heart  swells  withgratitude  that,  though  it  has  been  shut  like  the  door  of 
a  vault  to  love,  ^  has  opened  it  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  and  has 
permitted  him  to  be  a  comforter  to  the  afllicted,  a  light  to  some  who  are 
groping  in  darkness,  and  enabled  him  to  make  some  suffering  comer  of 
this  earth  less  a  Hades — more  a  Paradise. 

And  then  a  tender  and  sad  memory  will  come,  like  the  recollection  of 
a  dream  of  the  Edith  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  manhood.  And  he  thanks 
Him  again  that  he  has  sent  him  on  this  road  toward  his  haven  of  rest, 
where  perhaps  he  will  recognize  and  join  in  eternal  thought,  in  eternal 
joy,  in  eternal  progression,  toward  the  infinite,  the  being  to  whom  he  felt 
his  soul  of  souls  was  united,  with  a  love  that  time  and  suffering  had 
purified  from  all  it  might  at  first  have  held  of  earth.  And  each  year  he 
leaves  the  tomb  stronger  to  guide,  and  help,  and  bear,  and  feeling  nearer 
to  that  heaven  where  well  he  knows  that,  if  he  does  not  ioin  his  Edith  in 
actual  Tecognition,  he  will  meet  more  than  his  ideal ;  he  will  meet  the 
infinite  of  love  and  beauty,  of  which  his  earthly  love  was  but  an  emblem : 
and  alone, yet  not  lonely,  toward  eternity  he  is  'passing  away !  passing 
away  I ' 

VOU  XXTTX.  lY     . 
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LoTXDLakel  I  lutye  seen  thee  onee  more^ 

And  the  hills  that  slope  down  to  thj  wat^ 
And  gazed  on  thj  picturesque  shore^ 

While  Nature  a  welcoming  gave. 
Old  woods^  like  the  sun-bow  arrayed. 

By  the  breath  of  October  were  stirred. 
Ana  mnsio  to  soothe  me  was  made 

B J  wind,  singing  ripple,  and  bird. 

How  sweet  was  the  murmuring  roll 

Of  eadi  wavelet  that  broke  on  the  strand  I 
And  I  thought  I  was  wafted  in  soul 

From  earth  to  some  magical  land. 
Gir<jinff  over  thj  bosom  (S  blue, 

The  light»  graceful  grull  was  afloat^ 
And  grandly  Bluff- Point  loomed  to  view. 

From  the  deck  of  our  beautiful  boat 

Though  changed  since  the  summii  I  trod. 

In  the  deep  green  of  summer-time  dressed. 
It  towered  a  grand  altar  of  God^  ^ 

And  mist  rose  like  smoke  from  its  breast 
My  hat  waved  in  air  at  the  sight, 

And  I  cheered  in  my  fulness  of  joy, 
While  back  came  a  sense  of  delight 

That  I  knew  when  a  wild,  dreaming  boy. 

The  red  man  may  well  with  a  sigh 

Look  there  on  a  paradise  lost) 
While  the  bones  of  his  forefathers  lie 

Exposed  to  the  gale  and  the  frost 
His  pinesi  so  majestic  of  old. 

Stand  dreary,  like  battle-thinned  ranks; 
The  stone  of  his  altar  is  cold. 

His  trail  blotted  out  on  thy  banki. 

Ee-ti-ka!  thrice-blessed  would  I  be^ 
Gould  a  home  by  thy  waters  be  mine ; 

No  monarch  beyond  the  blue  sea 
Would  drink  such  a  draught  of  Life's  wine. 

Hyhazp,  draped  no  longer  m  black, 
I  Would  waxe  to  a  rapturous  strain ; 

The  dream  of  romance  would  come  baok. 
And  my  ■pirit  grow  youthfiol  again. 

Hie  child  of  my  love  has  an  eye 
'  like  the  deep  azure  tint  of  thy  breast^ 

I  And  her  dieek  wears  the  roseate  dye 

I  On  thy  mirror  by  sunset  imprewed. 

•  (kookcd  Lske. 
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I  caught  the  bright  gleam  of  her  hair 
In  thy  swell,  edged  by  Morning  with  gold, 

Acd  the  anow  of  her  forehead  bc  fair 
In  the  flash  of  thy  foam  did  behold. 

How  grandly  the  wood-belted  hiHa 

In  uiy  Burf  dipped  their  gray,  rocky  feet^ 
While  leaped  down  a  thofusana  bright  rill^ 

Like  children  their  mother  to  greet  I 
lliree  cheers  for  the  steamer  Steuben  I 

May  she  aye  be  a  stranger  to  wrecl^ 
Not  forgetting  that  jewel  of  men, 

The  captain*  who  paces  her  deck  t' 
Dmk  ^  li«  AMMtr  AmAm*  OcC^t,  IBSL 
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Thursday,  Auqubt  1, 1850.f — On  the  morning  of  this  celestial  day, 
we  bade  adieu  to  the  obliging  hostess  of  the  'Hotel  zum  Krebs,'  at 
Donamworth.  All  day  the  sun  has  shone  brightly  on  the  *  dark-rolling 
Danube,'  while  a  light  breeze  and  fleecy  cloud  or  two  have  kept  us  cool 
and  comfortable  under  our  awning.  'Mais  commen^ons  par  le  com- 
mencement : '  I  heard  last  night  the  steamer  come  working  up  the  river, 
apprizing  us  thereby  of  its  l^ing  a  non-condensing  engine,  a  very  disa- 
greeable draw-back  to  our  enjoyment^  as  it  prevents  us  from  hearing 
each  other  speak,  and  frightens  the  sweet  Calliope  from  her  propriety. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  sound,  unknown,  unfortunately,  in  Hogarth's  day, 
which  was  required  to  put  the  coping-stone  to  the  distraction  of  the 
^Enraged  Musician.  Alrel^ly  after  break&st,  the  arrival  of  the  Munich 
tnuQ,  which  set  down  a  couple  score  passengers  for  the  steamer,  taught 
U8  what  we  were  to  expect ;  and  I  took  care  to  secure  for  my  father  a 
•eat  on  the  small  after-deck  of  our  little  craft;,  over  which  was  an  awn- 
ing ;  and  it  proved  fortunate  that  I  did  so.    I  had,  however,  very  nearly 

*  Captaui  Jonr  Oaive. 

t  MoTB.— Hm  Joonuaftom  wliltih  thaw  pafw  iro  Mleeted  was  written  merely  for  the  pmpotc 
of  keepinf  alhw  in  tbo  writ«r*t  mind  the  impresaloDS  left  on  it  hj  a  tour  nude  in  the  jeer  1850, 
thnmgh  Central  Gcrmaoy,  Eesten  Switxerland,  and  Northern  Itelj.  The  timea,  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, were  tomewhat  exciting,  there  being  *  wars  and  ramors  of  wan  *  on  all  eldea,  while  In  the 
wrtler'a  own  nattre  eonntry  of  Britain,  rspoits  were  rife  of  Important  political  changea,  aome  of 
wMeb  have,  In  thtir  aeaence,  been  alnee  carried  oaL  Aa  the  oommenta  here  and  there  loattcred 
tai  the  Jownal  were  made  aithe  tlme^  It  baa  been  neeeamry  either  to  auppreae  them,  or  greatly  to 
modUy  them.  With  thla  exoepUon,  the  Journal  is  a  fUthftil  transcript  of  what  paaaed  under  tha 
writei^a  own  eye,  as  also  of  the  political  feeling  of  the  many  intelligent  Germane  he  waa  ao  fortn- 
■ato  aa  to  meet;  and  la  the  more  entitled  to  credit,  that  It  waa  written  either  at  night,  on  arrtTal  at 
the  leattn^itlaee,  or  during  the  actnal  oeeanrenoe  of  the  inddentathemaelvea.  These  pegea  need 
aetbeperaaedwilhthebopeorflndhiginthem  any  eolation  to  the  great  qnesdona  that  agitata 
Gensiaayatpreaent:  they  are  dmply  iketchea  of  traTel  in  a  highly  interesting  portion  ofthe  mo« 
driUaedpofUonorthegiobib  "•  •• 
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lost  all,  by  not  being  aware  that,  as  the  steamer  belongs  to  the  railway 
company,  it  is  necessaiy  to  go  through  all  the  awful  formalities  of  a 
Bavarian  railway-office,  in  the  shape  of  weighing  of  baggage,  filling  up 
of  printed  billets,  etc^  etc ;  all  of  which  takes  up  five  mmutes  or  so  £» 
each  passenger.  By-and-by  in  came  the  train  from  Niimberg,  and  with 
it  a  host  more,  so  that  eventually  we  mustered,  including  those  of  the 
Donamwdrthers,  who  favored  us  with  their  company,  some  nine^ 
strong. 

We  now  had  a  &ir  specimen  of  German  traveUing.  In  the  fint  place, 
every  body  seemed  to  know  evety  body,  even  to  those  who  came  on  sixty 
miles  down  the  river :  ladies,  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  priests,  esqpres, 
foe  aught  I  know,  a  sprinkling  of  counts  and  barons,  certamly  two  cheva- 
liers d'industrie,  and  an  infinity  of  German  originals,  of  whom  it  was 
difficult  to  predicate  with  certainty.  Of  the  thirty  or  forty  Munich  folk 
who  had  been  with  us  at  the  hotel  in  the  morning,  all  had  partaken  of  a 
hearty  dejeuner  k  la  fourchette  before  coming  on  board.  Neverthdess, 
before  the  vessel  was  two  minutes  cast  off  down  the  river,  these  people 
fraternized  with  their  brethren  from  the  North,  and  the  Keliner  groaned 
and  sweated  under  Bavarian  beer,  bread  and  cheese,  etc  All  seemed  to 
mix  on  an  equality,  many  of  the  ladies  going  forward  to  have  a  chat 
with  the  farmers'  wives.  They  are  really  a  warm-hearted,  social,  amiable 
people.  There  is  a  readiness  to  oblige,  and  a  true,  natural,  earnest  polite- 
ness that  quite  enchant  me,  who  have  a  deal  of  the  cosmopolite  in  my 
nature.  In  fact,  although  England  possesses  inestimable  blessings  in  her 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  yet  jthere  are  various  parts  of  the  German 
character  that  I  should  like  to  see  introduced.  We  are  apt  to  laugh  at 
the  German  fondness  for  high-sounding  titles,  but  I  incline  to  think  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  gratify  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Even  a 
philosopher  must  and  does  feel  secretly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  flattered 
at  being  addressed  in  the  set  phrase  which  implies  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  presence  of  a  superior  intellect;  and  upon  an  analogous  principle 
it  is  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  a  person  having  any  distinguishing  title 
to  be  addressed  by  it  as  often  as  may  be.  Most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family  assert  their  titles  themselves :  a  much  worse  practice.  '  Because  I 
am  Countess  Cocknose,  or  Mrs.  Codfish,  I  do  not  choose  to  know  you, 
who  are  Miss  Tailor  or  Mrs.  Tinsmith :'  all  that  is  tinsel.  ^Hie  man  of 
independent  mind,  he  looks,  and  laughs  at  a'  that'  Education  and 
character  should  be  universal  passports,  and  people  will  some  day  find 
this  out.  In  Germany  it  is  supposed  that  man's  first  duty,  after  that  to 
his  Makbr,  is  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  fellow-man. 

The  Danube,  after  leaving  Donamwdrth,  runs  among  marshes  and  shift- 
ing channels,  through  which  navigation  is  difficult,  unless  after  rains, 
which  happened  to  be  our  case.  The  bends  are  very  sudden,  and  the 
vessel  runs  occasionally  so  close  along  the  bank,  that  a  person  might  with 
facility  leap  ashore.  The  usual  speed  is  about  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
but  that  distance  is  never  actually  accomplished,  owing  to  the  frequent 
stoppage  of  the  engines  to  enable  the  vessel  to  drift  past  some  particular 
shoal.  The  stream  is  rarely  more  than  four  feet  deep,  and  hereabout, 
after  drought,  the  Danube,  like  the  Elbe,  must  be  perfectly  fordable.  The 
left  bank  is  hilly,  and,  having  a  southern  exposure,  is  planted  with  hops 
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for  the  beer.  This  beer-manufacture  gives  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of 
Bavaria.  The  quantity  is  immense  that  a  regular  Bavarian  beer-soaker 
will  get  through  in  a  day.    Twenty-four  flasks  is  an  ordinary  quantity ! 

The  ferries  here  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  efiectivenesa. 
A  couple  of  posts  are  fixed  opposite  each  other,  and  a  rope  carried  across 
the  stream  at  an  elevation  say  of  fifty  feet.  Upon  this  runs  a  messenger^ 
rope,  which  is  made  fast  to  the  boat,  and  she  sidles  across  with  her  hetero- 
geneous cargo.  What  is  the  use  of  a  bridge  ?  An  accident  is  unknown. 
A  little  below  Donamworth  the  Leek  falls  into  the  Danube :  it  is  a  dull, 
sluggish  stream,  about  one  hundred  feet  across,  and  making  no  percepti- 
ble increase  to  ihe  waters  of  the  Danube.  A  little  distance  up  its  valley, 
a  view  ifi  obtained  of  Rain,  a  small,  insignificant  town,  but  strongly  forti- 
fied during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Before  its  walls  the  monster,  Count 
Tilly,  received  his  death-wound ;  while  at  Ingoldstadt,  a  few  miles  further, 
he  yielded  up  his  t^rannc'is  soul.  The  storming  of  Magdeburg  will  be  a 
black  stain  upon  his  memory,  while  history  fulfils  one  of  her  many  mis- 
sions upon  earth :  to  point  out^  namely,  the  hideous  consequences  of 
war. 

And  here  I  may  ask,  will  ^ple  stand  tamely  by  and  suffer  kings  and 
nobility,  or  unemployed  rowdies,  to  wage  wars  in  the  name  of  the  people 
who  alone  sufier,  while  the  others  alone  gain  ?  Who  are  they  of  the  sword 
in  every  country  ?  The  nobility,  and  the  low,  desperate,  unemployed  rabble. 
It  is  one  of  the  disgraces  to  civilized  communities  that  men  of  the  sword 
are  every  where  f^ted  and  ennobled,  or  when  the  institutions  of  a  country 
prevent  the  giving  a  peerage  as  a  reward,  yet  the  high  honors  of  gov- 
ernment are  bestowed  on  a  class  of  men,  whose  whole  education,  disci- 
pline, and  experience  have  been  acquired  under  a  totally  different  order 
of  things.  And  upon  what  pretext  and  in  what  name  is  war  waged  ? 
For  the  protection  of  the  throne,  or  it  mav  be  for  *  the  honor  of  the 
people.' 

That  phrase,  ^  honor  of  the  nation,'  has  slain  more  men,  and  upon 
&lse  pretences,  than  any  thing  else.  But  on  the  first  occasion,  when  war 
seems  imminent,  it  will  be  better  to  have  a  brush,  just  to  let  the  middling 
and  artisan  classes  see  what  war  is  in  our  days.  Let  but  once  the  mag- 
nificent railways  be  destroyed,  in  which  so  much  money  has  been  sunk 
for  a  heritage ;  let  the  canals  be  drained,  manufactures  be  stopped,  and 
thousands  doomed  to  beggary,  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  were  pos- 
sessed of  that  more  than  sufficiency  which  Providence  awards  to  indus- 
try; and  the  people  will  start  up,  and  at  one  sweep  do  away  with  aristoc- 
racy and  diplomacy  together.  The  common  people  of  every  country  are 
striving  to  attain  perfection  each  in  his  own  line.  Aristocracies  stand  in 
the  way.  I  read  the  title  of  a  significant  book,  shown  me  to-day  by  a 
German.  It  was,  *The  Prussian  Aristocract  Germany's  worst 
Enemt  ; '  and  the  same  may  be  said  universally.  And  it  is  natural. 
When  men  have  attained  high  honors,  they  are  by  no  means  desirous 
of  their  becoming  common  by  their  bestowal  on  others  like  themselves. 
I  hold  that  all  patriots  who  accept  peerages  or  official  positions  are  lip- 
speakers  and  not  *  heart-feelers,'  as  the  Germans  call  them ;  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  in  that  remarkable  passage  of  his  will  where  he  refuses,  in  the 
name  of  his  posterity,  a  peerage  for  any  services  he  had  done  to  England,  • 
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seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  this.  But  Illlj  is  not  worth  this  long 
digression. 

At  Ingoldstadt^  the  Bavarian  Government  have  erected  huge  fortifica- 
tions, for  what  purpose  it  were  hard  to  say,  as  the  Danube  is  fordable 
for  miles  above  and  below,  and  wood  can  be  easily  procured  to  construct 
a  temporary  bridge  for  cannon.  Neustadt,  an  old  Ronum  staticMi,  we 
reached  at  five  o'clock,  and  shortly  afterward  entered  a  defile,  called  the 
Lange  Wand,  about  four  miles  m  length,  by  which  the  Danube  has 
forc^  its  way  through  the  soft  sand-etone.  The  strata  here  are  quite 
undisturbed,  but  they  are  of  great  thickness,  and  do  not  present  the  rmgs 
that  constitute  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  same  formation  in  the 
Saxon-Switzerland.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  directly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  tidal  current;  for  though  clefts  are  numerous^ 
and  the  rock  presents  the  honey-combed  appearance  and  &ntastic  forms 
peculiar  to  sand-stone  when  thus  acted  upon,  yet  the  vast  isolated  col- 
umns of  the  Wildgrund  and  iBastei  aretotal]h|r  wanting.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, adds  to  the  grandeur  of  the  pass.  Tiie  precipices  are  perfectiy 
vertical,  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  the  river  washmg  their  base,  leav- 
ing no  room  even  for  a  foot-path.  Upon  a  solitary,  &;reen  meadow,  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  river,  is  placed  the  wealthy  (invent  of  Welten- 
burg,  a  large,  barn-looking  builmng ;  and  stretdung  down'  the  river  a 
littie  way,  a  wall  of  very  antique  masoniy,  Roman,  most  probably. 

From  this  to  Ratisbon,  or  Regensbuig,  the  scenery  is  pretty,  the  hills 
being  well  wooded.  At  Abach,  the  river  passes  through  a  similar  defile, 
on  emerging;  from  which,  a  small  river  is  passed,  running  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque valley.  The  spires  of  Ratisbon,  very  antique-looking,  have  been 
visible  for  some  time,  and,  on  turning  a  comer,  which  is  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  the  Danube,  the  city  itself  comes  into  view.  Here,  as 
usual,  the  whole  population  had  turned  out  to  receive  the  steamer,  and 
such  a  waving  of  nandkerchiefe  ensued  as  only  Germany  can  furnish.  I, 
for  my  part,  waved  with  the  rest,  not  seeing  the  use  of  allowing  to  pass 
unacknowledged  the  salute  of  so  many  pretty  girls  as  I  saw  congregated 
on  the  bank.  After  a  littie  delay  in  getting  our  bamage,  we  followed  a 
commissionnaire  up  a  short  cut,  which  may  vie  with  any  dose  in  the 
Oowgate  of  Edinburgh :  head-quarters,  I  take  it,  of  the  Gknldess  Cloacina. 
However,  it  saved  us  a  good  walk ;  and  I  am  now  writing  in  a  large, 
plainly,  but  comfortably-ftimished  apartment,  overlooking  the  Heide 
Platz.  The  beds  are  hiurd  by  comparison,  and  are  therefore  comfortable, 
so  that  I  anticipate  a  sound  sleep,  an'  the  bugs  will  let  me. 

Friday,  August  2. — To^iay  we  have  been  visiting  the  &r-famed 
Valhalla,  which,  for  a  wonder,  has  not  disappointed  my  expectations. 
In  the  morning  we  visited  the  old  Cathedral,  aplain  edifice,  something 
like  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg  internally.  The  painted  glass  is  veir 
rich,  and  the  building  was  judiciously  restored  by  Emg  Louis.  There  is 
here  nothing  very  remarkable,  except  a  statue  of  the  Viboik,  said  to  date 
fix>m  the  Winning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  stiff  and  uninto^ting, 
except,  possibly,  to  an  artist  There  is  likewise  a  rich  silver  screen  at  the 
high  altar,  behind  which,  unlike  most  churches,  the  orchestra  is  crushed* 
These  two,  with  a  very  fine  echo,  sum  up  the  particular  attractions  of 
*  JUtisbon  Dom  Eirche.'    While  my  &ther  remained  below,  I  ascended 
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the  Esel  Thunn,  (asses'  tower,)  bo  called  because  the  materials  for  its- 
construcdoQ  were  conveyed  on  asses'  backs  up  an  *  incline,'  whidi  still 
exists.  The  view  from  the  parapet-walk  around  the  entire  cathedral  is 
rerj  extensive,  but  cannot  be  called  fine,  except  at  particular  points. 
Thus  the  view  over  the  town  is  singularly  uninteresting,  while  that 
toward  the  Alps,  which  unfortunately  were  invisible,  is,  of  course,  mag- 
nificent 

The  great  attraction  is  the  Valhalla,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Bohmer-wald,  through  the  wild  gorge  of  which  we  sail  to-morrow  in 
descending  the  Danube.  At  this  distance,  five  miles  off,  it  looks  insig- 
nificant ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  trying  the  design  of  a  building  to  the  utter- 
most to  plant  it  upon  a  low  eminence,  surrounded  bv  comparatively  lofty 
mountains.  Nevertheless,  it  immediately  arrests  the  eye,  and,  coupled 
with  its  associations,  awakens  a  glow  of  interest 

After  dinner,  which  was  in  no  wise  remarkable,  our  caleche  came  round ; 
a  sorry  afiair  rather ;  the  horses  harnessed  with  ropes,  and  carrying  the  old- 
Cushioned  peak-collar,  worn  gray  with  dust  and  exposure.  The  road  to 
the  Valhalla  crosses  the  Danube  by  the  bridge,  and  immediately  after- 
ward the  Regen,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  city.  After  leaving  the 
suburb  on  the  Eegen,  the  road^  which  is  most  execrable,  leads  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  sand-etone  range,  to  the  village  of 
DonanatailL^  where  is  a  villa  of  Count  Thum  and  Taxis,  which  all  snob 
Englishmen  go  to  see.  A  half-mile  ^rther,  six  miles  by  road  from  Ra- 
tiswn,  is  a  hill  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  upon  which  stands 
the  Valhalla. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  any  thing  but  imposing  from  a  distance ; 
but  on  coming  nearer,  its  dimensions  are  very  impressive.  The  norUi  and 
south  ends  have  each  eight  pillars,  and  an  ornamented  peristyle,  the 
architraves  being  richly  sculptured,  and  the  sides  each  eighteen  columns. 
These  are  all  fluted  Doric,  nve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  forty- 
eight  or  fifty  feet  high.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  viewed  from  tiie 
west,  (that  is,  from  the  Ratisbon  road,)  the  pillars  are  higher  toward  the 
north  than  the  south ;  but  I  suspect  this  must  be  fiancy  on  my  part,  as  it 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  an  error  so  fatal  to  the  symmetry  of 
the  building  could  have  so  long  escaped  notice.  .  As  the  carriage-road 
approach  is  from  the  north,  we  miss  for  the  present  the  imposing  appear- 
ance from  the  high-road  of  the  soutii  front,  approached  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  steps,  in  four  flights,  formed  of  a  pale-gray  marble,  A  mistake 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  committed  here.  The  steps  are  ordinary  steps, 
seven  inches  in  height,  and  about  a  foot  in  breadth ;  and  as  there  is  at 
the  top  a  terrace  about  twenty  yards  wide,  the  arrangement  in  flights  at 
right  angles  totally  precludes  a  view  of  the  building  until  you  are  at  the 
top.  Had  the  ascent  been  made  more  gradual,  by  making  tiie  steps  say 
two  feet  broad,  a  much  finer  effect  would  have  been  produced,  and  the 
building  would  have  towered  majestically  when  approached  by  its  prin- 
cipal front  The  formation  of  the  ground,  however,  which  sinks  some- 
what abruptiy,  may  have  conduced  to  the  present  arrangement 

The  Valhalla  itself  is  built  of  white  marble,  which  is  far  from  pure, 
and  is  indeed  yellow  when  compared  with  the  Milan  Cathedral.  The 
interior  is  magnificent  I    You  enter  by  a  lofty  door,  painted  green,  and 
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Madded  with  massive  gilt  nails.  Tou  find  yourself  at  once  in  a  single 
apaitment,  seventy  feet  high,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  long,  ^nd 
sixty  or  seventy  broad.  The  roof  is  exquisitely  ornamented  m  blue  and 
gold,  and  the  walls  are  of  red  marble :  the  floor  is  of  inlaid  marble,  the 
ground  white,  with  bkck,  brown,  and  gray  lozenges ;  while  under  the 
three  divisions  of  the  roof  are  three  slabs  of  a  beautiful  yellow  marble,  into 
which  are  in-let,  in  letters  of  gold,  three  inscriptions,  mentioning  its  con- 
templation in  1807,  its  foundation  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1830, 
and  its  completion  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1842. 

One  great  attraction  it  undoubtedly  presents  to  the  lover  of  history. 
There  are  no  imaginative  pieces.    The  early  German  worthies  are  acknow- 
ledged by  tablets,  while  the  busts  (one  of  which  is  of  Otho  the  Great,  who 
reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century)  are  all  faithful  resemblances, 
ei^er  from  the  life,  or  from  sculptured  effigies  and  contemporaneous  por- 
traits, strictly  authenticated.    Therefore,  you  have  Kant  m  all  his  ugli- 
ness, and  Schiller,  Herschel,  and  so  forth,  with  minute  accuracy  and 
fidelity.    There  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  busts,  (there  are  no  full- 
lengths,)  many  weU  fitted  to  call  up  deep  emotions.    There  is  the  astute 
countenance  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  the  intellectual  heads  of  Leibnitz, 
Haller,  and  Guttemberg ;  the  mild,  saint-like  faces  of  Mozart  and  Kepler, 
so  different  yet  so  like ;  the  manly  visage  of  Franz  Von  Sickingen ;  and 
the  sneaking-like  countenance  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  of  all, 
William  the  Great,  of  Europe,  sometimes  hight  III.  of  England.    His- 
tory does  not  present  a  more  remarkable  character  than  William ;  and 
I  could  not  reconcile  his  singular  career,  so  admirably  described  by  Macau- 
lay,  with  the  common-place  face  I  was  gazing  at    The  classic  face  of 
Erasmus  is  absolutely  alive  with  intelligence,  mat  sparkles  through  the 
'  dull,  cold  marble ; '  while  the  most  nondescript  face  in  the  room  is  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  —  Gobthb.     There  is  in  his  &ce  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  expression,  much  like  the  impression  left  on  one's  mental  fea- 
tures by  the  perusal  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  so  lauded  by  all  metaphysicians 
and  Germans.    The  man,  to  judge  by  his  bust,  is  worthy  of  his  book ; 
and,  to  my  thinking,  neither  is  good  for  much.    I  imagine  Goethe  must 
have  owed  much  to  his  eyes,  which,  I  have  some  where  read,  were,  though 
small,  very  expressive,    rfext  I  shall  notice  Otto  Yon  Guerick^,  a  quiet, 
mild,  contemplative  countenance;  Handel,  good-natured;  Cathenne  of 
Russia,  very  sensual,  but  shrewd  to  a  degree.    Moreover,  there  is  a  con- 
stant feeling  of  surprise  elicited  by  expressions  of  feature  widely  different 
from  what  we  should  conceive  as  indicative  of  the  historical  characters 
they  represent ;  and  as  these  are  all,  as  already  mentioned,  authentic, 
causing  a  pleasant  excitement  by  the  very  difficulty  of  reconciling  them 
with  preconceived  opinions.    Thus,  Frederick  Barbarossa  has,  on  the 
whole,  a  rather  mild  expression ;  Grotius,  haughty  in  the  extreme.    Kant 
and  Bi'nger,  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  both  look  like  nincompoops ; 
while  George  Von  Freundsberg,  a  very  remarkable  man  as  a  warrior, 
might  rather  be  taken  for  some  profound  thinker.    Mozart  alone,  perhaps, 
answers  completely  to  preconceived  ideas.    With  Guttemberg,  one  is  apt 
for  a  moment  to  associate  notions  of  what  was,  in  his  day,  an  inferior 
trade,  and  his  majestic  appearance  is  little  suited  to  such  an  idea ;  but 
when  we  know  that  he  foresaw  and  predicted  the  glorious  fruit  of  his 
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inyention,  and  that  he  suffered  in  fortune  and  in  person,  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  copiers  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  for  *  his  grievous  interference 
with  their  mystery/  one  can  scarcely  help  believing  in  the  authenticity 
of  a^  bust  representing  such  a  man  looking  forward  into  futurity,  with  an 
expression  venerable  at  once  by  consciousness,  by  yearis,  and  by  suffering. 
Generals,  warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  painters,  inventors,  musicians,  philos- 
ophers, Uterati,  kinffs,  queens,  philanthropists,  metaphysicians,  and  men 
eminent  for  piety,  aU  find  a  memorial  here ;  and  the  collection  being  dedi- 
cated  exclusively  to  Grerman  names,  forms  a  whole  in  which  we  may  trace, 
as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  rank  which  Germany  has  held,  and  still 
holds,  in  all  departments  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  military  fame, 
fine  arts,  and  religion.  Not  a  name  occurs  but  is  *  fanuliar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words : '  and  a  few  such  collections  in  other  countries  would 
be  a  histoty  of  mankind.  England,  however,  cares  only  for  her  kings. 
She  prefers  being  represented  by  the  vices  of  a  George  IV.  or  Henry  VllL 
to  being  illustrated  by  a  Cromwell,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Newton.  At  leasts 
one  would  think  so,  after  reflecting  how  few  and  far  between  memorials 
of  these  great  names  are  to  be  found  in  England.  The  wealthy  English 
nation  cannot  afford  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  purchase  the  Shak- 
speare house  I  Newton  cannot  be  seen  except  the  public  pay  two- 
pence,* 

Space  has  been  left  for  a  considerable  number  of  living  German  wor- 
thies ;  among  whom  I  hope  they  will  think  Mendelssohn,  Neander,  Hum- 
boldt^ Struve,  Liebig,  Ranch,  and  Schwanthaler,  worthy  of  a  place.  It  is 
lucky,  however,  for  great  names  that  they  are  not  dependent  for  fame 
upon  their  appreciation  by  monarchs.  For  one  such  generous  enthusiast 
as  Louis,  there  are  seated  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe  a  set  of  cold-hearted 
despots,  or  spoiled,  weak  women,  who  stand  upon  their  supposed  divine 
rights,  and  cannot  see  how  infinitely  superior  to  themselves  is  the  mean- 
est of  the  names  in  the  Valhalla  alone. 

The  view  from  the  south  terrace  in  clear  weather  must  be  magnificent ; 
the  red  roo&  of  Ratisbon  not  being  sufiSciendy  near  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  while  its  Doric  towers  nevertheless  arrest  the  eye.  A  view 
over  a  plain  to  a  distant  ranse  of  mountains  is  never  complete,  unless  it 
mdude  a  large  town.  But  mis  latter  must  not  be  too  near,  particularly 
when,  like  Katisbon,  the  roofe  are  of  unpicturesque  red  tile.  The  view 
comprises  the  Danube  for  about  fifty  miles  of  its  course,  and  is  bounded 
on  Uie  east  by  the  Bohmer  Wald  Mountains,  thirty  miles  distant ;  and 
to  the  south  by  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  away. 
Straubourg  is  visible,  and  an  innnity  of  small  villages ;  while  directly 
opposite  the  Valhalla  to  the  west,  situated  upon  the  same  ridge,  and  sep- 
arated only  by  a  ravine,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  robber-castle  of  Donans- 
tailf^  offering,  by  the  associations  it  conveys  of  war  and  rapine,  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  peaceful  object  of  the  Valhalla — a  contrast  especially 
noticed  at  the  inauguration-addresses  of  the  building.    I  am  only  sur- 

*  SiRcs  the  abOTO  was  written,  the  eDtnsceibe  to  SL  Paul'!  OKthednl  taea  been  done  away 
with,  for  which  the  worid  ia  Indebted  to  Punch  ;  and  aa  for  Cromwell,  nothing  remaina  of  him 
except  hia  name :  bnt  that  i§  nshrined  in  the  hearts  of  hiu  countrifmen  I  Even  hi  OathoUc,  JeauJtp 
ridden  Bararla,  public  opinion  haa  compelled  the  admiaalon  of  Lutbir  into  the  Valhalla  I  Might 
not  a  atanilar  engine  procorD  at  leaat  the  admiarion  of  Cromwkll  among  the  Engllah  monarcha? 
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prised  that  they  should  have  chosen  the  eighteentli  of  October  for  the 
mauguration-daj.  It  was  merely  perpetuatmg  a  sore  point  in  the  French 
chronology  of  the  empire,  as  on  that  day  the  power  of  Napoleon  was 
broken  on  the  plain  of  Leipzig. 

In  emerging  from  the  bridge,  on  our  return,  my  eye  was  cau|^ht  by  a 
colossal  representation  of  the  combat  of  David  and  Goliath,  who  is  a  giant 
in  good  sooth,  while  David  is  a  burly,  beer-swilling  Bavarian,  swarthy- 
skinned,  and  fifty  years  of  age.  They  are  both  habited  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  Goliath  as  a  knight,  David  as  a  herdsman ;  but  the 
colors  are  too  fresh  to  be  aught  else  than  modem.  Who  is  the  artist  of 
this  wonderful  design  doth  not  appear. 

Our  hotel  is  upon  the  Heide  Platz,  or  '  Duel-Square,'  so  called  from  a 
duel  fought  here,  tradition  saith  not  how  many  lustres  i^ne,  between  a 
gigantic  neathen,  a  Hun  of  the  name  of  Craco,  and  a  citizen  of  Batisbon, 
named  Hans  DoUinger,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious.  Lest  any  one 
should  suppose  the  design  on  the  bridge  to  be  a  representation  of  this 
combat  ratner  than  that  of  David  and  Goliath,  I  may  mention  that  the 
name  is  painted  beneath,  and  the  accessories,  such  as  the  sling,  and  the 
spear  like  a  weaver's  beam,  all  faithfully  distorted,  also  attest  the  fact 
Batisbon  is,  without  exception,  the  most  melancholy  town  I  was  ever  in. 


TO       MT       OLD       OLOOK 


BT    IL     W.     WBIH. 


Mt  anaent  dock  no  longer  tiek^ 

Or  taketh  note  of  time ; 
Its  hands  are  still,  its  voice  is  mnte^ 
That  voice  that  once  so  resolate 

Sent  forth  its  hourly  chime ; 
And  stillness  now  is  felt  to  be 
Like  distant  surges  of  the  sea. 

Myancient  monitor  of  worth  1 

Thy  silence  makes  me  sad ; 
That  measured  tick  no  more  I  hear, 
Bat  pulses  beating  in  the  air, 

And  weariness  ran  mad ; 
The  very  skeleton  of  time,  wn»  breath — 
The  prelode,  as  it  were^  to  death. 

Come,  ancient  firiend  I  no  longer  thus 

In  moody  silence  stand ; 
Cheer  apl  and  let  yoar  wheels  go  roond. 
And  gladden  with  yoar  silver  sound 

Once  more  oar  little  band ; 
Sjpeak  to  our  hearts,  and  to  us  say, 
Tnus,  thus  life's  moment's  pass  away. 

ir«fMMiit,  JMMry,  18S8. 
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LIKBS       TO       A.M. 

Whkn  first  I  aav  thy  channing  fao«^ 
Where  mirth  and  paadon  007I7  chase 
Each  other  o'er  the  sweet  expanse, 
This  eorviDg  thy  lip^  that  kindling  thy  glanoe^ 
HethoDght  I  saw  then  hovering  nigh, 
Contending  for  the  mastery. 
The  twin-Dom  cherubi^  Fuir  and  Lots: 
And  while  they  thus  together  stroTe^ 
I  heard  a  Toice  from  ont  the  sky 
King  like  some  distant  wood-bira's  cry: 
'  Contend  no  more  1  ye  both  have  won ; 
Te  both  shall  reign,  not  one  alone  1 ' 
Aimarf  14, 18SL  P*ai.  Sioatolk. 


A     RSYERIE     OF     HORSEMANSHIP.* 


BT     AM     tUAOt«*Tt7a     BMTOB. 


Wb  are  at  our  cottage  in  the  country — if  we  were  richer  tlian  Midas, 
we  would  live  in  a  cottage — and  our  horse  is  at  the  door.  It  is  a  bracing 
autumn  morning,  and  £e  sun  is  a  blessing.  The  russet  c^ass  b  silvery 
with  melting  frost,  and  a  thin  fog  is  stealing  out  from  amidst  the  woods, 
creeping  up  the  hills,  and  asoendinff  to  heaven  from  their  summits  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  like  departing  angels :  and  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
golden  rime,  and  the  nver  looks  as  if  it  had  just  melted  into  existence, 
and  was  flowing  forth  in  the  joy  of  its  first  creation ;  and  the  trees  look 
as  if  all  the  dyes  of  a  cloudy  sunset  had  dropped  upon  them  bodily. 

But  all  this  while  our  horse  stands  pawing  at  the  door,  aud  glancing 
sideways  at  us  witli  his  '  talking  eyes.'  Our  hand  is  on  his  mane,  our 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  the  gude-wife  and  little  ones,  that  are  to  her  as 
rose-buds  to  the  rose,  come  forth  to  see  us  mount  Our  horse  stands  like 
a  statue — what  a  noble  quality  in  a  saddle-horse ! — only  you  may  notice 
a  slight  shudder  in  his  flank,  as  his  heart  auivers  with  eagerness  to  scunr 
down  the  gravel,  leap  the  gate,  and  snuff  tne  dust  of  the  open  road.  T  is 
done  I  away !  Rocks,  and  trees,  and  fences  that  seem  only  like  a  line  of 
white,  are  rushing  past  us,  as  if  they  were  running  a  miraculous  race. 
Hurrah  I  that  bound  cleared  the  gate,  with  a  foot  to  spare.  O  that 
Bauchbr  could  see  his  pupil  I  And  now  our  face  is  tiumed  toward  the 
dtfy  and  the  wind  is  howling  by  our  ears,  as  if  the  faint  south  breeze 
had  turned  to  a  hurricane;  and  our  blood  is  leaping  here  and  there 
through  our  veins  like  summer  lightning. 

*  A  Mbtbos  or  HoRfniANfinp,  founded  upon 'New  Principles:  incladfaw  Um  Breaking  tad 
TMalng  of  Hones:  with  Initnictlons  for  Oblaiidnflr  a  good  Seat,  ninstntcd  witti  EngnTingi.  By 
P.  Baocbbb.   Trmaiated  tnm  the  Ninth  Paris  Edition.    Philadelphia :  A.  HAmx,  late  Guibt  amd 
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We  reach  the  quiet  lane,  over^arched  with  dripping  branches  and 
gaudy  leaves.  The  first  burst  of  equine  spirit  is  over,  and  we  canter 
along  more  demurely.  Delicious,  dreamy  motion !  A  child  could  go  to 
sleep  in  our  saddle,  while  the  old  nurse  beside  it  might  knit  on  withont 
dropping  a  stitch.  What  a  glorious  creature  is  a  horse !  What  a  mass 
of  flexible  muscles  and  sturdy  bones,  shaped  to  the  perfection  of  artistic 
form,  and  wrapped  in  a  skin  that  shames  the  softness  of  velvet  and  the 
gloss  of  satin  I  What  an  intelligent  spirit  he  possesses !  What  sympathy 
with  his  rider  I — the  more  daring,  the  more  he  loves  him.  What  patience 
under  human  tyranny,  and  what  power  to  endure  its  worst  inflictions ! 
What  can  equal  him  in  courage  f  The  Hon  is  a  base  skulk  to  him. 
What  in  fleetness  ?  He  tires  ue  wing  of  the  lean  ostrich.  What  in 
beauty  f  To  be  like  him  is  to  be  beautiml.  What  animal  is  so  improved 
by  education,  or  shows  so  strongly  the  marks  of  fine  breeding !  ^one ; 
for,  taking  his  bulk  into  consideration,  he  may  be  taught  more  than  the 
dog,  and  a  thorough-bred  may  be  picked  from  a  crowd  of  vulgar  horses, 
like  a  diamond  from  among  a  mass  of  pebbles. 

This  is  all  veiy  well :  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  emerged 
from  the  solitary  cross-road,  and  are  now  riding  along  the  *A venue,'  where 
one  is  in  danger  of  losing  a  leg  by  any  sulky  or  wagon-wheel  that  passes. 
Hark  I  here  comes  one  of  the  trotting  kind  I  We  cast  our  eyes  over  our 
shoulder,  and  see  the  poor  be-whipped  beast  plunging  along,  hard-in-hand, 
with  his  nose  straight  before  him,  his  feet  flying  aM>ut  to  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  hb  whole  appearance  that  of  a  mad  do^  running  his 
final  muck.  We'll  give  our  gentleman  a  turn.  So  we  shift  our  w^ght, 
gather  our  horse's  forces  between  our  legs  and  hand,  when  instantly  the 
highly  Bauchered  animal  slides  into  along,  swinging  trot,  which  does 
not  look  much  like  speed,  although  it  carries  him  over  an  amazing  length 
of  ground  at  every  stride.  Phew !  the  dust  I  Here  comes  the  trotter, 
smoking  along,  ana  making  the  Macadamized  road  fly  in  the  air,  stones 
and  all,  as  if  neaven  required  a  turnpike,  and  he  were  the  contracted. 
Very  well :  now  you  have  lapped  us,  are  you  satisfied ;  or  must  we  let 
out  a  link  or  so  f  Suppose  we  look  at  his  horse.  Two-fifty  in  harness, 
but  what  a  sight  I  The  ^river's  eyes  will  fall  upon  his  cheeks,  if  he  keep 
up  that  pull.  Then,  if  the  poor  beast  could  only  employ  all  that  wasted 
power  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion,  what  a  different  stoiy  he  would  tell ! 
Wll  with  one  hand,  and  whip  with  the  other ;  how  perfectly  philosophi- 
cal !  How  wonderfril  that  the  docile  animal  understands  what  is  reqmred 
of  him ;  or  that  such  a  course  of  training  should  succeed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances I 

All  this  time  our  horse  has  been  slipping  along,  with  his  neck  arched 
and  elastic,  his  mouth  just  feeling  the  bit,  and  his  whole  strength  cen- 
tred in  the  muscles  of  his  limbs.  There,  my  friend,  we  have  flattered 
your  vanity  long  enough;  we  are  trailing  at  your  sulky-wheel.  One 
slight  pressure  of  our  legs,  and  we  shoot  ahead  like  a  stone  from  a  cata- 
pult Whip,  indeed!  Oh,  yes,  whip  away;  but  remember  you  are 
wearing  out  your  thong  and  your  horse  at  the  same  time.  Good  morn- 
ing! We  nod  our  head  to  the  .merciless  driver,  the  gravel  fit)m  our 
horse's  heels  stings  his  ugly  face,  and  the  last  glimpse  we  catch  of  him 
shows  him  slackening  down  to  a  walk,  his  horse  trailing  his  callous  jaw 
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and  aching  neck  before  him,  like  a  hound  upon  a  cold  scent,  while  the 
driver's  chin  is  resting  almost  upon  the  tired  animal's  croup.  That  is 
driving  for  pleasure,  is  it !  Deliver  us  from  a  pleasure  that  seems  like  a 
labor  K>r  Hercules  I 

Here  is  the  town  at  last,  with  its  bright  shops  and  its  quiet  residences, 
its  hotels,  its  theatres,  its  libraries,  its  crooked  opera-house,  its  pale  coun- 
ts-sick trees,  and  its  little  patches  of  dull  green,  ambitiously  dubbed 
'  Parks !'  but  no  more  like  any  thing  rural  than  a  mud-puddle  is  like  the 
ocean :  here  are  its  crowds  of  gay  faces,  and  sober  faces,  and  homely 
faces,  and  pretty  faces ;  lips  wide  with  mirth,  and  brows  contracted  witn 
sorrow,  or,  worse,  with  sin :  here  are  its  awnings,  and  flags,  and  barbers'- 
poles,  and  great  flaming  play-bills,  promising  more  than  would  satisfy  a 
poet,  and  performiug  less  than  will  amuse  a  clod :  here  are  the  hawkers, 
and  news-boys,  and  a|^le-women,  and  milk-men,  with  their  unearthly 

shriek ;  and  nere  is  a  friend,  and  there  an  acquaintance,  and Bless 

my  soul !  if  there  is  n't  *  the  tall  Son  of  York '  standing  in  the  door  of  his 
office,  and  gazing  up  and  down  Barclay-street  and  *  broadway,'  as  if  he 
owned  both  streets,  from  end  to  end,  and  had  merely  stepped  out  to  take 
a  look  at  his  property.  Well,  well,  it  is  only  a  prospective  glance  he  is 
taking ;  for  if  the  Socialists  should  divide  the  world  according  to  merit, 
two  such  streets  would  be  miserable  injustice  to  our  tall  friend.    As  to 

OS But  we  are  modest,  like  Mr.  Whitney,  and  only  ask  a  strip  of 

land,  some  mile  or  so  in  width,  extending  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
Pacific  •  •  ,   •  • 

We  jog  along  down  to  the  harbor,  board  a  ferry-boat,  and  cross  to  the 
'  Island,'  K>r  the  sake  of  the  salt  air.  A  short  canter  brings  us  to  the 
cemetery ;  and,  with  as  much  dignity  as  a  rich  man's  frmeral,  we  enter 
*  Greenwood.' 

'Greenwood!'  terribly  beautiful  place!  How  many  awful  memories 
surround  thee;  how  many  far-reaching  hopes  stretch  their  imploring 
hands  toward  thee ;  how  many  who  once  made  thee  an  unseemly  jes^ 
are  now  locked  in  thy  merciless  vaults ;  how  many  who  loved  thee,  sleep 
in  thy  eternal  arms !  Through  the  &r-winding  avenues  our  horse  glides 
along  like  a  conscious  being,  scarcely  turning  ue  pebbles  upon  which  he 
treads,  and  leaving  no  dint  of  his  light  footstep  behind  him.  In  and  out, 
between  old  weather-stained  monuments  and  those  which  shine  from,  the 
scarcely-cooled  chisel ;  between  broken  columns  and  heathenish-looking 
temples ;  between  cruciform  head-stones  and  plain  marble  slabs ;  between 
rough,  gravelly,  new-made  graves,  and  graves  waving  with  the  grass  of 
many  summers ;  between  rows  of  poor,  neglected,  shabby,  sunken,  weedy 
graves,  with  their  head-stones  all  awry,  and  graves  spruce  with  their  trim- 
mings of  white  marble  and  dark  evergreens,  or  railed  in,  like  miniature 
gardens,  and  hung  with  wreaths  of  faded  flowers,  here  and  there  a  fresh 
one ;  between  the  long,  spectral  mounds  of  the  adult)  and  the  short,  low 
hillocks  of  the  infant ;  we  pass  along,  at  our  funeral  gait, '  chewing  the 
cad  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies.' 

Alas !  what  a  flitting  shadow  is  most  human  grief!  Compared  with 
their  endless  sleep,  how  soon  are  the  sleepers  forgotten !  We  have  seen 
a  man  at  twenty  in  a  strait-jacket  for  the  deam  of  his  early  love ;  and 
at  thirty,  in  the  bridal-bed  of  another,  for  no  reason  under  heaven  that 
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lie  could  give.  There  is  many  a  grave  before  which  we  pause,  to  sum- 
mon  back  our  half-forgotten  memories ;  some  there  are  that  we  can  hardly 
leave,  and  one  that  we  dare  not  visit  If  our  Bympathizmg  horse  only 
paws  the  edge  of  the  sodded  ground,  and  does  not  moan  aloud,  it  is  not 
because  he  cannot  feel  that  there  is  an  added  burden  upon  his  back — a 
grief  that  will  never  pass  from  earth. 

Three  o'clock  I  New- York  in  a  full  blaze  of  &shion,  and  we  sifirhing 
over  mortality  I  We  must  be  (^,  to  give  the  world  a  chance  of  ddight* 
in^  itself  with  a  view  of  our  horsemanship.  *  What,  in  that  rusty,  dingy 
heir-loom  of  what  was  once  a  black  abomination  of  some  nameless  kind ! ' 
You  oflfend  us,  Sir;  personally,  Sir — personally.  Do  you  not  see  that 
we  are  arrayed  in  our  new  *  Derby '  rioing-coat  ?  Can  you  not  see  that 
it  has  the  color  of  the  olive  and  the  texture  of  the  peach  f  Not  to  forget 
its  row  of  bronze  buttons,  all  covered  with  stags'  heads,  and  pointernJogB, 
and  boars,  and  partridges,  and  rampant  horses ;  works  of  art  that  Cellini 
might  have  envied.  Are  you  blind  to  our  light-brown  pantaloons,  elastic 
as  your  conscience,  and  harmonizing  so  sweeUy  with  tne  rounded  skirts 
of  our  coat?  Is  our  brownish-olive  vest  notlungt  Is  our  deep-green 
neck-cloth  tied  in  vain  ?  Have  you  no  eye  for  our  polished  boots ;  and 
is  the  glory  of  our  golden  spurs  lost  upon  you  ?  Qo  to  I  go  to !  These 
different  half-tints — all  approaching  the  one  grand  color,  green — become 
lis  hugely ;  and  in  these  colors,  therefore,  we  issue  from  the  ferry-boat, 
and  quieUy  walk  our  horse  up  Broadway.  Through  excited  stages  and 
precipitate  trucks,  we  wind  .our  way  with  the  grace  of  a  serpent  The 
cool  head,  the  vigilant  hand,  and  the  delicate  equilibrium  of  Bauchkr 
do  wonders  for  us ;  and  we  escape  into  the  more  open  neighborhood  of 
the  *  Park,'  wiUiout  barking  a  leg  or  ruffling  a  hair. 

Here  our  glory  begins !  We  start  at  a  canter,  leading  firet  with  one 
le^,  then  with  the  ouer ;  now  we  change  legs  at  every  step ;  now  we 
glide  into  a  slow,  measui^ed  trot,  the  lift^  feet  remaining  extended  for  a 
moment  before  they  are  brought  to  the  ground.  Hark T  those  warning 
shrieks  I  A  stage  is  driving  its  pole  straight  into  our  horse's  chest !  Of 
course  we  did  not  see  it ;  oh,  no ;  nevertheless  we  have  ample  time  to 
back  off  from  the  danger  at  a  fiill  trot,  or  a  gallop,  perhaps.     '  How  I 

gsillop  your  horse  tail-foremost  ? '    Even  so :  such  are  the  perfections  of 
auohbr's  teachings. 

A  block,  a  dead  block !  We  can  neither  move  forward  nor  backward. 
Are  we  motionless !  Not  at  all :  our  horse  keeps  on  with  his  trot,  but 
without  advancing  or  receding  an  inch,  like  a  soldier  marking  time.  He 
become  impatient ;  his  feet  (Si  with  increasing  celerity,  until  their  motion 
is  so  rapid  as  almost  to  defy  the  sight  What  is  the  horse  doing?  No 
one  can  tell  We  can,  reader ;  he  is  merely  executing  Bauohbr's  ^piaffer^ 
Suddenly  he  stops,  and  remains  as  fixed  as  if  he  were  of  bronze,  instead 
of  the  thing  of  fire  and  air  which  he  really  is.  The  while,  what  curses 
are  launched  at  the  stolid  ears  of  yon  stage-driver,  who  has  drawn  up 
between  a  pile  of  old  bricks  and  the  stones  of  a  broken  pavement! 
Even  ladies'  well-bred  coachmen  be^n  to  swear  aloud ;  and  glasses  are 
let  down,  and  inquiring  bonnets,  with  their  full  displays  of  artificial  flori- 
culture, are  thrust  forth  into  the  strange  sun ;  and  httie  canary-eolored 
Idd  hands  are  tapping  impatientiy  at  the  windows,  or  waving  from  them. 
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as  if  they  held  an  empire  in  th^r  tiny  grasp ;  and  check-strings  are 
polled  after  the  manner  of  angry  dramatic  uncles,  when  they  vent  them- 
selves on  wireless  theatrical  bell-ropes ;  and  *  Johns '  are  spoken  to,  and 
'  Peters '  are  gently  scolded ;  and  there  is  the  prettiest  litUe  excitement 
im^inable  arnon^^  the  daintier  part  of  creation. 

What  is  the  blockading  fellow  doing?  Making  change,  forsooth  I 
with  all  the  visual  part  of  his  countenance  immersed  in  a  small  oval 
hole  at  the  back  of  his  seat,  and  all  his  thoughts  occupied  in  a  cal- 
culation about  a  sixpence.  We  cannot  stand  this  for  ever,  nor  our  horse 
either.  So  he  begins  a  series  of  revolutions  upon  his  hind-legs,  extend- 
ing now  one  fore-leg,  now  the  other.  This  becomes  monotonous,  and  he 
varies  it  by  revolving  upon  his  fore-legs,  carrying  his  hinder  legs,  altera 
nately,  the  one  over  the  other.  What  a  strange  horse !  Ay ;  but  he  is 
only  executing  some  of  the  varieties  of  Bajjchwbl^b^ pirouette;^  and 
although  you  cannot  detect  us,  we  are  the  prime  movers  of  the  whole. 
The  canary-<M>lored  gloves  stop  their  tappings  and  wavings,  and  their 
owners  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  '  love  of  a  hoi^ ;  *  the  side-walk  is 
full  of  spectators.  Just  then  the  offending  driver  raises  his  head,  looks 
around  as  innocently  as  if  he  had  barely  awakened  fix)m  a  sweet  sleep, 
slowly  gathers  up  his  reins,  and  moves  on.  The  spectators  are  dispersed ; 
but  our  fame  remains  for  ever.  You  say  we  are  vain !  Perhaps :  but 
we  are  also  proud  of  oiir  horse. 


Five  o'clock!  We  dine  at  six,  and  have  eight  good  miles  before  us. 
Our  conjugal  and  parental  heart  begins  to  warm  with  the  increase  of  our 
appetite ;  and  the  gnawing  of  the  gastric  juice  affects  our  fancy,  display- 
ing our  sea  of  damasked  table-linen,  with  its  islands  of  burnished  covers, 
not  few  nor  far  between — a  beautiful  gastronomic  ArchipeUgo! — its 
margin  of  little  people,  divided  by  their  charming  mother,  all  radiant 
with  positive  hunger  and  hopeful  digestion ;  while  over  the  whole  scene 
is  spread  a  halo  of  wax-candle-light,  that  makes  the  sunshine  seem  a 
mere  mock  illumination,  gotten  up  in  honor  of  our  approaching  dinner. 
The  man  who  has  never  dined  by  candle-liffht  knows  not  what  a  dinner 
is ;  and  into  all  such  people's  houses  a  wdl-disposed  gastronomic  mis- 
sionary should  be  sent  at  once. 

Out  the  ^Avenue '  we  trot  again,  amusing  ourselves  with  the  impromptu 
matches  which  are  coming  off  between  all  kinds  of  animals  that  can  be 
called  quadrupeds.  Helter-skelter,  hurry-scuny,  there  they  go ;  skipping 
and  catching,  breaking  and  grabbing !  Some  on  a  gallop,  some  on  a 
trot,  if  scrambling  before  and  ambling  behind  may  be  so  dignified ;  some 
on  a  resolute  canter,  from  which  all  the  sawing  upon  earth  cannot  shake 
them ;  some  hard  in  hand,  with  their  necks  and  noses  outstretched,  like 
a  browsing  giraffe's ;  and  some  fairly  running  away,  with  their  heads 
between  their  legs  and  their  heels  in  the  air.  livery  phase  of  bad  train- 
m^  and  worse  horsemanship  is  spread  before  us,  and  we  shudder  at  the 
unhappy  lot  of  horses,  and  glorify  Bauchbr  in  our  inmost  heart 

Thus  we  travel  along  by  the  taverns.  '  By  the  taverns ! '  Yes,  indeed : 
we  seldom  drink  before  dinner ;  or  if  we  do,  it  is  something  very  light ; 
a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  or  some  old  Monongahela,  K>r  instance; 
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both  strange  liquids  in  a  tavern,  although  they  have  a  yariety  of  thingd 
which  go  by  such  names.  The  *  A  venue*  is  passed.  We  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  our  country  lane ;  a  cluster  of  peaked  gables  is  in  the  distance, 
which  we  know  like  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  a  curling  mist  hangs 
over  them,  and  the  evening-«tar  looks  through  it,  like  a  pure  thought 
through  a  good  man's  eyes.  Our  appetite  is  redoubled ;  our  heart  fairly 
glows !  One  bound  clears  the  welcome  gate ;  and  before  us,  far  down 
Sie  narrowing  vista  of  trees,  we  behold  a  constellation  of  shining  fiioes, 
ranged  round  a  central  light  of  greater  magnitude  and  of  deeper  Instre : 
our  horse  neighs,  and  the  stars  dimce  all  together.    '  Behold,'  say  we 

'Copy,^irr 

A  smgle  word  from  that  terrestrial  *  devil '  of  the  printing-office  has 
dissolved  our  reverie,  and  dissipated  all  our  glowing  fimdes. 


TRUST        IN        ODD. 

•v.::at  r.LtE  i  a^-i  akj-a'-p,  t  wll  tj.ust  in  tree '  —  p**! in. 

The  bniowB  round  me  rise  and  roll. 

The  storms  of  worldly  care 
Beat  heavily  upon  my  soul. 

And  shroud  me  in  despair; 
Forsaken,  comfortless,  betrayed, 

With  none  to  suceor  me, 
Fathxb  I  what  time  I  am  afiraid. 

Then  will  I  trust  in  ThxbI 

Ab  feeble  as  the  bmisM  reed. 

Infirm  to  will  or  do ; 
Oft  working  out  the  ungrateful  deed 

T  were  better  to  eschew ; 
How  were  Uie  sinking  soul  dismayed, 

Could  it  not  cry  to  Tbee, 
•Fathkb,  what  time  I  am  afraid, 

Then  will  I  trust  in  ThxbI  ' 

When  hope  is  faint,  and  faith  is  weak, 

And  fears  the  bosom  fill. 
And  I  a  strong  assurance  seek 

That  Thou  art  gracious  stall ; 
I  rest  upon  Thy  promise-word. 

To  Tmif  K  own  truth  I  flee : 
Fathkb,  what  time  I  am  afraid. 

Then  will  I  trust  in  ThkbI 

When  saintly  paleness  marks  my  fSace^ 

And  dimness  fills  mine  eye. 
And,  hoping  only  in  Tbt  graoe, 

I  lay  me  down  to  die ; 
U;  entering  in  the  vale  of  shade^ 

Kor  sun  nor  star  I  see, 
Fathxr,  what  time  I  am  afraid, 

Then  will  I  trust  in  TbkbI 
Pkaaddpkia,  J^nnoTf  «,  1858.  *»*««»>«"  M*cK. m  Aa 
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Th>  Ahcxbiit  Histobt  or  BsKODom.  TVanflUtod  from  the  OrftUMl  Greek  by  Rer.  Wiluam 
Bblob  :  with  the  Life  of  Bbkodotci,  by  LbokaU)  SchmItx,  LC  D^  F.  R.  B.  E^  etc 

Tbb  Hutokt  or  Ahcxbrt  GmsKcSf  rn  GoLoime  aks  Coii<VBm,  to  the  Diriilon  <rf  the  Maeo* 
donian  Empire:  indadiJiK  the  HliMiy  of  Litentun^  FtalkMOphy,  and  the  Fine  Atta,  Bjlomx 
GiLLua,  LL.  D^  F.  A.  8. 

Tbxbk  two  yaluable  works  are  from  the  press  of  the  enterpnaiiig  and  well- 
known  house  of  Banqs^  BsorBBt  ahd  CoMFAirr,  in  Park-Row.  The  first  is  a 
revised  and  corrected  edition,  with  notes,  of  an  immortal  work  hj  the  'Father 
of  History,'  which  has  withstood  the  war  of  time  in  which  nearly  aU  the  writings 
bj  contemporary  authors  have  been  swept  into  oblivion.  'Hxbodotds^'  says  the 
translator,  'is  styled  the  'Father  of  History'  becatiM  he  was  the  first  who  wrote 
general  history,  and  the  first  to  adorn  it  with  tiie  graces  of  eloqnenee.  So 
delightlol  and  engaging  is  he  in  narratiye,  and  such  perfect  simplicity  b  there  in 
his  manner,  that  we  liEmcy  we  see  before  our  eyes  a  yenerable  old  man,  just 
returned  from  his  travels  through  distant  countries,  and  sitting  down  in  his  arm- 
chair, relating  without  restraint  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard.'  SGBMmi^s  ad- 
mirable '  life'  of  the  author,  carefulty-printed  tezt^  and  a  full  index,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  volume.  The  second  of  the  works  whose  titles  are  given 
above  contains  a  notice  of  the  author  and  his  last  corrections.  It  commences 
with  the.  infancy  of  Greece,  and  describes  its  gradual  advancement  toward  civili- 
ntion  and  power.  The  main  design  of  the  learned  author  is  confined  to  the 
space  of  seven  centuries^  which  elapsed  from  the  settlement  of  the  lonians  in 
Asia-lCinor  till  the  establishment  of  the  Maeedonian  empire  in  the  East;  daring 
which  memorable  period  the  arts  and  arms  oi  the  Greeks^  conspiring  to  excite 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  ancient  world.  Justly  merit  the  attentive  study 
of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity.  In  the  general  revolutions  of  their  national 
confederacy  the  author  has  interwoven  the  description  and  principal  transactions 
of  each  independent  republic ;  and,  by  eomparing  authors  seldom  read,  or  con- 
sulted for  historical  material^  he  has  traced  the  intricate  series^  and  explained 
the  secret  connection  of  seemingly  detached  events,  thus  reducing  the  scattered 
members  of  Grecian  story  into  one  perpetual,  unbroken  narrative ;  a  design  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility.  A  portrait  of 
the  author  and  an  excellent  pictorial  title-page  embellish  the  well-printed  volume. 
The  same  publishers  have  given  us^  in  a  uniform  style  with  the  works  we  have 
been  considering,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  'Tatler'  and  'Guardian,'  of  which 
we  ihaD  take  occasion  to  apeak  more  at  large  hereafter. 
VOL.  xxzix.  18 
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TkB  Pobwta'b  DAVwm,  tad  oliMr  lUMfflMiwmi  PM|M.   Bj  Gbobsb  H.  Bokm.  b  «m 
Toliiiiie:pp.UO.    BemndMoCioe.    PbitadalpUa:  A.  Hast,  late  Ca&ktaiid  Hart. 

Ws  renime  our  remarki  upon  this  yolmiM  of  Mr.  Bokkr,  whieh  we  liad  neither 
the  leisure  nor  the  epeee  to  complete  in  oar  Uit  nomber.  From  the  peeoliv 
conetmction  of  'The  Ivoij-CMryer/  we  fonnd  it  impoenble  to  giye  an  idea  of 
the  poem  bj  eztnusU;  but  we  sabjoin  a  few  lines  from  the  opening  to  stimiUsto 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  'Song  of  the  Earth,'  a  yiy  remarkable  poem, 
appeared  some  time  sinee^  and  has  been  yeiy  extensiyely  notioed.  The  Estth 
being  addressed  by  a  ehoms  of  Planets,  'sings'  ti  them,  discoursing  to  esdi 
Planet  of  the  inflnenoe  it  bears  upon  hersel£  Icj  Satubv  is  the  last  she  spot- 
trophisea.    Shehasceasedheriong;  and  the  finale  is  the 'Cboras  of  Stars:' 

*Bsn  or  elcniity,  mollMr  of  Midi, 
LM  Mt  thj  knowledge  betawr  thee  to  Ibnyl 
Knowledge  Is  prood,  felf^eattelait,  Slid  looe, 
Ttnrting,  u^tddedTlti  ateiis  In  Uie  dsrinea. 
Tlilne  Is  thekuniiv  tint  mankliid  nisy  wis, 
Gleaned  in  ttepsthway  betwean  ^7  tnd^wROW ; 


Oara  to  tlie  wtBOom  that  taaUowt  the  chlU, 
nsib  fttun  the  touch  of  hia  awftd  Csbatob, 
Dropped,  Uke  a  atar.  on  thj  ihMkywy  leafan, 
FalDiig  in  apleodor,  W  fkffing  to  darkoo. 
Ova  la  the  rimple  religion  or  iUlh. 
The  wiadom  oT  tmat  in  Goo  who  o^emdea  na; 
Thine  are  the  complex  mi^lTluga  oT  thought, 
Wreated  to  form  by  imperiooa  raaoo. 
We  are  for  otot  porming  the  light; 
Thou  art  for  ever  aatravln  the  daitneat. 
Knowledge  ia  reaUeaa,  Imperfoct  and  aad : 
Faith  ia  leraDe.  and  oompleled,  and  loyfVd. 
Chide  not  the  PtaneU  that  rule  o*er  thj  ways; 
They  are  Gon^a  CKOtarea ;  nor,  proud  in  thy  reeaon, 
Vaunt  that  thou  knoweat  Bia  oonnaelB  and  Hu. 
Boaater,  though  aitting  in  midat  of  the  gtory, 
Olion  oooMat  not  flUhom  the  leaat  of  Hu  thongfata. 
Bow  in  humility,  bow  thy  proud  forehead ; 
Gtode  thy  fonn  in  a  mantle  of  dooda; 
Hide  lh>m  the  glitterii«  oohorta  of  CTentaig, 
—     "     in  purity,  alnslnff  in  choraa ; 


Howl  in  the  deptha  or  tny  lone,  bavren  n 
RealleMly  moan  on  the  desertaof  ocean ; 
WaU  o*er  thy  fUl  in  the  desolate  foreala, 
Loet  atar  or  pandlae,  itnying  akme  I  > 

If  onr  space  permitted,  we  would  copy  the  •  Vimon  of  tkt  OMti '  entire.  We 
cannot  speak-  of  it  with  too  high  encominms.  Truly  Anacreontic^  it  besn 
another  eyidence  to  the  yersatility  of  the  author^s  genins: 

— ~  *  Old  BiLBHva  on  hIa  aai  sppesn, 
Plaahed  in  hia  hoary  beard  with  purple  wlBe» 
Dsssled  hia  ailTer  kwka,  hia  reekii^  browa 
Crowned  with  the  ivy  and  the  twisted  Tins; 
Mark  how  the  dotard  leeni 
A»  through  the  makia  he  ateen. 
And  triea  to  Bummoo  lore  within  his  fflmy  eyael 
Thick  with  the  loadoua  grape, 
Hia  mumbled  worda  eieap«L 
The  banea  echoea  of  hia  yonfhAd  tows.* 

tAsoum  the  hairy  rout,  with  itreamlng  handa, 

ATBBirA*a  maldeoa  whirl  the  dripping  urn ; 
Their  floating  Teaturea,  kMaed  lh>m  Jealoua  band^ 

Half  hideTbalf  ahow  whatcharma  beneath  them  bom. 
Ikeir  bmUow  Pas  upon  the  Attic  ear. 

Framed  with  a  dainty  aenae  for  melody. 
Fours  muale  fhmi  hia  pipe  of  knotted  rMda, 
Llfllx«  the  rsTiahed  aoof  to  that  high  aphen 

Where  Joy  and  pain  contend  for  maatefy.' 
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Ve  pMs&om  the  longMt  poems  in  the  roluxne,  to  the  aongs  and  sonnets.  We 
giye  one  of  each  without  eomment  The  sonnet  is  addressed  '  7b  SngUmd.*  No 
praise  of  onrs  is  required  to  set  forth  the  excellence  of  either: 

*Tbbrb  wu  a  gay  maiden  lived  down  bj  the  min  — 

Ferry  me  over  the  fBtry — 
Her  hair  was  as  bright  as  the  wavea  of  a  rill, 
When  the  sun  on  the  brink  of  hla  letting  i' 
Her  llpe  were  aa  fliU  aa  a  cherry. 

*A  ftranger  came  gaUonlng  over  the  hin  — 

Ferry  me  over  the  ferrr  — 
He  gave  her  broad  illTer  and  gold  for  his  will : 
She  gianoed  at  the  stranger,  she  glanced  o'er  the  sill; . 

The  maiden  was  gentle  and  merry. 

*QhI  what  would  yoa  glre  for  yoor  Tlrtoe  agidn  t— 
Ferry  me  over  the  ferry— 
Ohl  sIlTer  and  gold  on  your  lordship  IM  rain, 
I  *d  doable  your  pleasore,  I  'd  double  my  pain, 
Thia  moment  for  ever  to  bory.' 

*Lbar  and  CokobuaI  H  was  an  andeot  tale 

Before  thy  Sbaxspbarb  gare  It  deathless  fiune : 

The  times  hare  changed,  the  moral  Is  the  same. 

Bo  like  an  outcast,  dowerless  and  paliL 
Thv  daughter  went ;  and  In  a  fordgn  gaw 

flpread  her  young  banner,  till  its  sway  became 

A  wonder  to  the  nations.    Days  of  sluyne 

Are  dose  upon  thee:  prophets  raise  their  walL 
When  the  rude  Cossack  with  an  outstretched  hand 
*  Points  his  long  spear  across  the  narrow  sea — 

'Lol  then  isEi^landl*    When  thy  desttny 
Storms  on  thy  straw-crowned  head,  and  thou  dost 

Weak,  helpless,  mad,  a  by-word  In  the  land — 

God  grant  thy  daui^ter  a  CoaoauA  be  I ' 


And  now,  like  wise  onies  at  a  feast»  who  keep  the  choicest  morsel  for  the  last, 
we  proceed  to  notice  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
artistic  of  the  author's  shorter  pieces.  '  Tea  Ballad  op  Snt  John  Fraitklin  '  is  cer^ 
tainlj  the  best  poem  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject ;  and  we  predict  for 
it  a  wide  populsjritj.    We  make  the  following  extracts: 


**0  wHrrBBB  sail  you.  Sir  Johh  FbakkurT' 

Cried  a  whaler  in  BArnn's  Bay : 
*To  know  if  between  the  hmd  and  the  pole 
I  may  And  a  broad  searway.' 

*■ '  I  charge  you  back.  Sir  Johh  Fbaxkux, 

As  you  would  lire  and  thrive ; 
For  between  the  land  and  the  ftuaen  pole 
No  man  may  saU  alive.' 

*  But  ll(^t]y  laughed  the  slont  Sir  Jonic, 

Ana  spoke  unto  his  men : 

*  Half  England  is  wrong  if  he  Is  right ; 

Bear  off  to  westward  then.* 


*AB  through  the  long,  long  poUv  day 

nie  vessels  westward  qwd  { 
And  wheterer  the  sail  of  Sir  Jonr  was  blown, 

The  Ice  gare  way  and  fled; 

*GaTe  war  with  many  a  hollow  groan,     * 

And  with  many  a  surly  roar; 
But  it  murmuTBdand  threatened  on  erery  side, 

And  closed  where  he  saUed  before. 


•  Sir  JoBH,  Kr  Jonii,  His  bitter  eoM, 

The  scud  drives  on  the  breeae; 
The  ice  eomea  looming  (h>ra  the  aoith, 
The  Teiy  snn4}oama  ftceie. 


*The  sommer  went,  the  winter  came; 

We  could  not  rale  the  year: 
But  sommer  will  melt  the  ice  agaia, 
And  open  a  path  to  the  sonny  main, 

Whereon  oar  ships  shall  steer. 

*  The  winter  went,  the  sommer  went, 

The  winter  came  around ; 
But  the  hard  green  loe  was  strong  aa  death. 
And  the  Toioe  of  hope  sank  to  a  breath, 
'   Yet  caught  at  every  sound. 

*Harkl  heard  yon  not  the  noise  of  guns? 

And  there,  and  there  again  ? 
TIs  BODie  unesay  lc»4)erg*s  roar. 
As  he  turns  in  the  Ikoien  main. 

•Ah  I  bitter,  bitter  grows  the  coM, 
The  Ice  grows  mora  and  mora; 

Mora  settled  staro  the  wolf  and  bear. 
More  patient  than  before. 

**r  was  craSI,  Sir  JoHa;  to  send  ua  here, 

So  flur  fkom  help  or  home, 
To  starve  and  fleece  on  this  k>nely  sea: 
I  ween  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 

Would  rather  send  than  oome. 


«Ohl 

Or  sail  to  our  own  oonntiy. 
We  hBTe  done  what  man  haa 
The  truth  is  founded,  the  secret  wen 

We  pssied  the  Morthcra  8eal> 
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Mr.  BoKU  is  »  k«en  explorer  of  the  ' iintr*T^led  deaerto  of  the  eoul:'  be  has 
dropped  hie  line  of  inTestigAtion  far  into  the  myatie  ehniigea  of  hoDuui  nature: 
his  are  not  the  idle  thooghta  of  the  rhymer,  atrung  together  in  idle  hoars;  they 
are  the  Iruita  of  reaearoh  and  obaerration,  tinged  with  the  magic  of  a  apirit  oTer- 
flowing  with  poetic  aapbationa.  Perhapa  we  ahoold  not  beatow  unqualified 
praiae.  Perhapa  we  might  better  ahow  our  own  capacity  by  eritieian^  rather 
than  calling  attention  to  the  beautiea  of  our  author.  But  oura  ia  not  preeiBely 
the  province  of  a  reviewer ;  we  are  ordinarily  aatiaied  to  praiae  or  eondenm, 
giving  our  reaaona  and  extracts  to  aubatantiate  our  opiniona.  Doubtleaa  many 
thinga  could  be  pointed  out  in  thia  volume  wUeh  are  not  up  to  the  atandard 
We  ouraelvea  have  recognized  a  few  that  are  not  But  if  our  author'a  writinga 
are  obnoxioua  to  the  petty  crittca,  we  care  not  to  diacover  where.  Aa  a  dramatic 
poet^  we  believe  he  haa  in  thia  country  no  equal  In  the  other  fielda  of  poetry 
he  haa  not»  perhapa»  done  etwugh  to  warrant  ua  to  pronounce  of  him.  As  we 
have  aaid,  the  'Ballad  of  Sir  John  FnAincLnr'  ia  a  maater-piece ;  it  aeema  to  be 
one  of  thoae  pieeea  which  are  thrown  off  apparently  by  accident^  (we  don't  alto- 
gether believe  in  acoidenta,  however,)  and  whidi  are  destined  for  a  far  greater 
reputation  than  waa  ever  hoped  or  expected  for  them.  Kr.  Boxza  ia  the  only 
peraon  in  our  country  who  devotee  himaelf  to  poetry  aa  a  profeaaion.  He  aeema 
to  have  adopted  the  motto^  Po0la  naaeitur  wt  JU;  and  we  look  forward  with  a 
pleaaant  anticipation  to  the  good  thinga  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him.  • 


PvTiiAM'f  Saai-MoirnUiT  loBBAmv,  ft>r  TnsnOtn  and  Ike  FlreMe.   WnusiCAunBa  I^TkovAa 
Hoos.    In  one  Tolnme:  pp.  S98.   New-York:  Obokob  P.  Pctrah. 

Tarn  new  enterpriae  of  Mr.  Putnam  ia»  we  think,  deatined  to  be  very  aueeeaa* 
fuL  He  proposea,  in  thia  aetiea^  to  give  good  bo<^  at  a  low  prioe^  printed  upon 
large  clear  typea  and  good  paper;  in  other  words,  not  a  'amall  type,  double- 
column'd  temporary  pamphlet,'  but  a  readable  and  legibly-printed  Ubraiy-book. 
Hie  aelectaon  will  embrace  atandard  and  original  booka  of  travel,  hiatoiy,  biog- 
raphy, domestic  economy,  and  aocial  {^oaophy,  'choaen  with  reference  to  an 
attractive,  pithy,  and  entertaining  atyle  of  writing;  aa  well  aa  for  their  ability 
and  authenticity,'  intermingled  with  lifter  and  humorous  works,  such  as  those 
of  the  inimitable  Hood,  whose  cheerful  philosophy  and  true  humanity  an  aa 
remarkable  aa  hia  genuine  and  mirth-moving  wit.  The  migority  of  papers  in 
the  present  eolleetion  were  contributed  by  Hood  to  the  London  *  New-Monthly 
Magazine,'  during  the  writer'a  editorahip  of  that  periodical  Extracta  from  nearly 
all  of  them  have  appeared  at  different  timea  in  the  pagea  of  the  Kniokkeboodb. 
Tlio  author'a  aim  in  them  he  declares  to  have  been  chie^y  to  amuse;  'but,'  he 
adds  modestly,  *  the  liberal  utilitarian  will  perhaps  discern  aome  small  attempts 
to  instruct  at  the  aame  time.  He  may  detect  in  'The  Defaulter'  a  warning 
againet  raah  and  uncharitable  judgments;  if  "Hie  Black  Job'  a  *take-eareH»f- 
your-pocketa'  from  the  pseudo-philanthropista ;  and  in  'The  Omnibus*  a  leaaon 
to  Prudery.  He  may  posaibly  diacover  in  the  'Bnrth-Quakera'  a  hit  at  astro- 
logical quackery,  and  recognize  in  *The  Grimaby  Ghoat'  the  correction  of  a  vul- 
gar error  that  apirita  go  and  come  on  very  material  errandai  In  'The  School- 
Mistress  Abroad'  a  deliberate  design  is  acknowledged,  to  ahow  up  that  system 
of  boarding-achool  education  which  rendera  a  young  lady  ineligible  for  a  wifi& 
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Tbe  ToIiim«  is  liberally  illnitrated  with  wood-oat^  from  amndBg  dtrigns  by  th« 
gifted  and  lamented  author. 


A  Famot  or  Fkbicb  Sncu :  or  PirU  In  18SL  By  Sir  Fnuicii  Hbas,  Aattaor  of  *  Babbles 
from  the  Bniniieii  of  Naawu.'  Two  Tohnnea,  oompete  In  one :  pp.  49S.  New-York :  GnonoiB 
P.  Ponuuiu 

Tamm  are  two  leatuns  in  eommon  between. the  late  Jonir  Samdxbsom,  autber 
of  that  meet  original  work,  *TheAmm€an  in  ParU,'  and  the  writer  of  the  work 
before  us.  Both  obcerre  whaterer  is  paaaing  of  interest  in  the  high- ways  and 
by-ways  of  the  gay  metropolie;  both  are  stmck  with  the  picturesque,  the  hu- 
morous and  the  burleeque ;  but  the  two  writers  do  not  make  the  same  use  of 
their  maUrid;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  their  seyeru] 
desoriptions.  SAHonaojr,  in  the  most  naturfU  manner  in  the  world,  condenses 
upon  a  single  page  the  same  tpeeies  of  obeerration  and  humor  which  Sir  Feakgib 
HiAO  would  spread  over  six.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  always,  in  reading 
BAMDnsoH,  of  a  remark  which  we  once  heard  made  by  a  distinguished  American 
author,  that  there  was  'superfluous  humor  enough  in  the  'American  in  Paris'  to 
sst  up  any  six  modem  writers,.'  But  in  recalling  to  the  recollections  of  our 
readers  the  American  work  to  which  we  haye  alluded,  we  would  by  no  means 
do  iigaatice  to  the  one  before  us»  either  by  actual  or  implied  comparison ;  for  as 
we  have  said,  although  different  in  '  the  concrete/  in  the  general  they  are  alike. 
There  is  something  agreeable  to  us  in  the  fact  of  a  man  who  sees  quickly,  and 
decides  without  hesitation,  telling  us  how  he  came  by  his  impressions,  and  why  he 
decided  so  suddenly ;  and  this  our  lively  and  entertaining  author  invariably  does. 
Sir  Fkamob  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  during  his  last  brief  residence  he  spent  his 
time  in  taking  a  few  notes.  Excepting  on  these  occasions^  he  dined  and  break- 
&sted  by  himself  Englishman-like.  He  never  once  entered  a  theatre,  and  only 
once  a  eaf<6.  He  neither  received  nor  paid  visits^  but  if  he  avoided  other  soci- 
ety, he  found,  and  seems  greatly  to  have  eogoyed,  the  society  of  the  public  streets ; 
in  other  words»  and  his  own,  his  sole  amusement  consisted  in  collecting  literary 
■tieki,  picked  up  exactly  in  the  order  and  state  in  which  he  chanced  to  find  them. 
The  '£sggot'  whieh  these  'stieks'  compose^  we  commend  to  the  fire-sides  of  our 
reader^  as  caleulated  to  afford  a  great  deal  of  sparkling  light,  even  though  they 
may  not  impart  any  very  great  amount  of  vital  heat  We  quote  a  single  pas- 
ssg^  descriptive  of  the  author^s  crossing  from  Dover  to  Calaisi  as  evincing  how 
pleasantly  he  writea  about  almost  nothing: 

'Tn  water  and  (he  oioiids  were  date^solor;  there  were  no  wavei,  no  wblte  bresken,  no  ilgn  of 
Hfe  In  the  ms,  exoept  a  sort  of  snorios,  heaTing  movemoot,  as  if,  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, It  were  tn  a  deep  letharolc  sleep.  My  fellow-pasflengm,  I  mw  at  a  glance,  were  nothing  In 
the  whole  world  but  two  manied  couples ;  and  n  I  paood  up  and  down  on  the  deck,  while  on  the 
cootraiy  they  took  up  positions  from  which  during  the  passage  they  nerer  moved,  I  vibrated  be- 
tween them.  One  young  woman,  apparently  the  wife  of  a  London  tradesman,  sat  on  the  wrong 
ride  of  the  vessel  in  the  wrong  pbu^  Her  little  husband  kept  very  kindly  advising  her  to  move 
away  from  the  sprinkling  of  the  paddle-wheeL  She  *  would  catch  cold ;  *  she  would  *  get  her  boo- 
aet  wet :  *  she  *  would  be  more  oomfortable  If  she  would  sit  any  where  etae^*  iShe  looked  him 
ftiU  in  the  face,  listened  to  every  letter,  every  word,  as  he  pronounced  it :  but  no ;  there  she  sat, 
with  rod  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  curly  hair,  as  Inanimate  as  a  doIL  My  other  companions  de 
vojrage  were  a  pair  of  weU-dreeeed  nenona  of  rank,  apparenUy  but  hiteiy  married.  6n  all  sub- 
)ect4  they  seemed  to  think  exactly  alike.  For  a  short  time  the  young  bride  sat  up ;  then  reclined 
a  ntUe ;  then,  a  very  little  more ;  then,  with  a  carpet-bag  as  a  pillow,  lay  almost  flat  on  the  bench ; 
Imt  welHonned  features  gradually  losing  color,  until,  shrouded  by  a  Iiurge  blue  cloth-cloak,  for 
(he  rest  of  the  passage  they  disappeared  altc^ther  from  view.  The  husband  in  mute  silence 
■et  sentinel  over  her;  but  long  before  her  (hoe  had  been  hid,  not  only  had  his  mustaehioa  aa. 
samed  a  very  mournful  look,  but  his  face  had  become  a  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  tallow.  Thuik 
wfthoata  human  being  to  converse  with,  I  continued  walking  badcwardand  forward  —  a  small 
cireotar  space  round  the  engine  being  the  only  dry  spot  on  the  deck  —  assailed  sometimes  by 
t  hot  puO^  then  by  a  cold  one,  then  by  a  smoky  one,  and  then  by  one  rather  warm  and  greaqr.* 
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FiTi  YvAEi  iM  AN  Biisuaa  Uiotbbutt.    By  Charlbi  Aitok  Bbiiteb,  lata  Foimdattoa- 
Bcholar  of  Trinilx-CoUfige,  Cunbridffa,  Kngiind.    In  two  Toltmn:  pp.  875.    Mew-York: 

GsORai  P.  PUTMAII. 

WHATKvn  else  majr  be  laid  of  Mr.  BBam>  as  a  writer,  no  one  will  deny  to 
him  a  style  of  great  elearnes8»  a  species  of  CoBBKir-like  English,  when  he  employi 
English,  and  the  utmost  frankness  and  fearlessness  in  the  expression  of  his  opin- 
idhs.  We  hare  said,  '  when  he  employs  Englisli,'  beeanse  the  charge  has  some- 
times been  brought  against  him,  both  under  his  nom-de^unu  of  *  Cau.  Bexbox,' 
as  well  as  in  the  writings  under  his  own  proper  name,  of  interlarding  his  pro- 
ductions with  too  frequent  quotations  from  the  classics^  and  especially  from  the 
Greek.  But  we  regard  this  as  less  a  matter  of  affectation  than  of  actual  neces- 
sity on  his  part;  for  it  may  almost  be  said  of  him  that  he  'thinks  in  Greek.' 
His  quotations  are  not '  lugg'ed  in  by  ear  and  horn ; '  as  a  general  thin^  they 
spring  froni  the  occasion,  and  are  rather  the  result  of  the  classical  tendency  of  his 
own  mind.'  But  this  question  aside :  the  Tolumes  before  us  are  of  no  common  inter- 
est They  are  very  full  and  minute  upon  all  the  subjects  whereof  they  treat; 
and  they  certainly  present  a  very  graphic  picture  of  life  in  an  English  uniTersity 
of  the  first  rank,  wherein  the  author  achieved  scholastic  honors^  amidst  the  high- 
est competition  of  Britain,  which  reflect  credit  alike  upon  his  capacity  and  his 
studious  assiduity.  Mr.  Busted  foils  us  in  his  preface  tiiat  he  had  three  reasons 
for  writing  the  work.  In  the  first  place^  very  little  was  accurately  known  in 
this  country  concerning  the  English  universities ;  in  the  second,  most  of  what  we 
had  heard  respecting  tfiose  institutions  had  come  through  the  medium  of  popu- 
lar novels^  and  other  light  literature ;  '  frequently  written  by  non-university  men, 
and  almost  always  conveying  an  erroneous  and  unfavorable  idea  of  the  univer- 
sities;' while  his  third  and  principal  object  was  to  show,  that  'there  are  pointi 
in  an  English  education  which  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  Americans^  and 
from  which  they  may  derive  valuable  hints.'  In  a  brief  illustration  of  these 
reasons  for  writing  the  work,  our  author  farther  remarks^  that  'few  Americans 
haye  the  opportunity  of  growing  up  into  manhood  among  half  a  generation  of 
the  most  highly-educated  class  in  England ; '  nor,  he  frankly  adds» '  is  it  desirable 
that  many  should  have,'  and  that  he  himself  owed  it  to  an  accident  'It  has 
been  my  object^'  he  tolls  us,  'to  give  a  picture  of  univermty-life  Just  aa  it  is. 
Should  the  reader  not  assent  to  my  conclusions^  he  will  at  any  rato  have  a  toler- 
able idea  of  the  facta'  Premising  that  his  volumes  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  Cambridge  man,  who  may  condenm  them  as  abounding  in  uninteresting 
details^  he  iiulioates  the  different  impression  they  may  convey  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  the  following  felicitously-cited  apologue :  'An  Arab  traveller  had 
occasion  to  visit  London.  On  arriving  there,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
great  crowd  in  the  street  He  drew  near,  and  found  to  his  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment that  the  object  of  cockney  curiosity  was  a  eam^  belonging  to  the  cara- 
van of  aome  BAunnc  of  the  day.  He  wroto  home  at  once  to  his  friends:  "Die 
frivolity  and  childishness  of  these  English  are  intonse.  Testorday  I  beheld  a 
large  concourse  of  people  staring  at  an  ordinary  camel,  that  even  one  of  our 
boys  would  not  have  turned  his  head  to  look  at  I"  In  the  absence  of  ability 
to  present  extracts,  we  commend  this  record  of  'Five  Years  in  an  English  Uni* 
versity'  to  the  attentive  regards  of  our  readers.  Many  persons  wiD  doubUcH 
find  some  things  that  shall  clash  with  their  own  pre-conceived  ideas  or  predile<»- 
tions:  but  what  of  that?  We  should  not  streteh  an  author  upon  a  lYoemitean 
bed.     'Free  speech  and  a  free  pen '  is  our  republican  motta 
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An  Epvilx  to  the  Edetos  noM  ths  Aothos  or  'Alban/  —  In  oomplunee  with 
our  role  to  permit  our  readers  to  'hear  both  aides'  of  a  question,  we  present^  as 
we  promised  in  onr  last  number,  the  subjoined  letter  to  the  Eniroa  from  the 
Key.  Mr.  HuimirGTOM,  author  of  *AU>an.*  The  writer  will  pardon  us,  we  maj 
hope^  for  appending  to  his  communication  a  few  comments^  which  suggested 
themselyes  to  us  during  its  perusal: 
*Ti»  TIB  Bbrob  or  TVS  KmoxaasocxBB: 

'8ia:  ttappesfi  that  I  sm  st  Ubertj  to  repd  sad  disprore,  In  fbe  pages  of  joor  Magaiiiie,  the 
Mtart  ckaise  tbeieln  SMda  agstiuA  'Albam,*  *  If  I  lo  elect.*  It  to  tn  es^  tadc,  st  ]eft<  snd  one 
.flntldo  not  feel  at  Ubertjr  to  dedlne.  Yet  do  not  mtotake  my  portion.  I  oonalder  •Alhon '  to 
have  been  rfmply  iUelted,  and  with  Tery  little  ezooae ;  and,  after  all,  when  one  to  aaiailed  (one  to 
ennacliwii)  m^nitly,  there  to  no  answer  like  aUeoee. 

*BatIreBOinieethtopriTUegeortheli4i]fed,andoonde8eendtoaakllMrj!Htiee.  Andwbydioald 
joa  not  aeeoid  It  to  me  ?  I  am  a  natlTe  New-Yorker,  with  old  New-York  blood  In  my  Tdna,  and 
nqr  book  was  mainly  a  local  book,  hooeatly  eToking  the /»>««  0/  iktpUet.  Yoa  iboukl  wtoh  to 
think  wen  of  It  and  me.  81r,  It  win  be  best:  for  no  author  who  haa  atmck  hto  literary  rooto  Iot- 
toigly  into  tato  oatlTe  aoH  can  erer  be  uprooted,  howoTer  humble  hto  genius.  You  may  ilrip  him, 
Indeed,  of  hto  leaTes,  and  deeply  gaah  hto  berk,  In  momentary  tnrltatkm  or  wanton  malloe,  but 
the  wound  win  be  hoJed,  and  the  green  fbllage  reappear  In  the  foDowteg  spring. 

*I  forbear  to  join  Issue  In  regard  to  the  general  aim  of  ^Alban,'  Ito  moral  and  ito  method,  althoagh 
I  am  couTinoed  that  I  oould  do  so  triumphantly.  I  confine  myself  to  those  partlenlar  diaiges 
agafaiat  It  which  are  moat  ofltaslTe  and  Iqjurtoua,  and  which  liaTe  been  made  more  distinctly  by 
the  eonespondeot  of  the  KmcnuocsBK  than  by  any  other  critic  whose  hienbratioiis  I  hare  aeen. 
It  to  aasfted  by  your  correspondent  that  I  repreeent  my  heroine,  Makt  Dn  Groot,  as  minutely 
describing  (in  a  conTenatloa  on  board  a  steam-boat)  to  the  hero,  with  whom  she  la  yet  *  slight^ 
acqnalBled,'  an 'assault  upon  her  rirtoe  by  a  school-mate  of  her  own  sex :  *  The  delicacy  of  Eoobns 
BvB  and  Paul  db  Kock,'  oontlnues  your  correspondent,  *haa  prerented  them.  In  spite  of  their 
taste  for  the  ^plqnant,*  from  so  mueh  as  attndlng  to  the  Tlee  about  which  Miss  Dk  Gboot  to  so  oom 
municatlTe^  although  you  may  And  something  on  the  sntiiect,  I  imagine,  In  those  pubUcatlons  which 
the  new»4>oys  hide  under  their  Jackets,  and  oflbr  stealthUy  to  newlynuriTed  countrymen.' 

*  I  am  not  perhaps  so  Ihmtliar  with  this  concealed  Uterature  which  Is  hidden  uiyler  the  news- 
boys' Jaeketo  as  your  correspondent  appears  to  bCb  I  nerer  looked  under  their  Jackets,  nor  either 
elteited  or  recdred  the  stealthy  oflRar  of  which  he  speaks:  %nd  that  perhaps  to  why  I  was  not  CTon 
BVBiw  of  the  etlatiwee  of  the  rioe  in  question,  untU  I  aaw  it  aUoded  to  In  this  and  one  similar 
critique  of  'Albaa.*  Before  seeing  It  thus  unequlTOoaUy  put,  I  had  seen  the  epithet  *dli«ustlng« 
^>|Aed  in  Tarioos  quarters  to  tamsiking  In  the  book,  and  I  had  always  sincerely  wondered  what 
that  thing  could  be.  Now  I  know.  /  rtpuM*U  Md  demf^  in  (As  «•«!  ah§»lmU  siawiirr,  iMit  wra- 
sCtmw  mud  grmtuftwut  inierprtUtUm  of  the  Inddent  retoted  by  Mart  Db  Gboot  to  her  student- 
IHcBd.  What  dian  I  say  of  a  critfe  who  aaorihea  such  a  meaning  without  beli«  forced  to  do  Itt 
AndJthieasef  which  the  pssssge  to  not  even  toterant;  it  to  one  which  deatroys  an  ltoforM,and 
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depriTM  th«  oondoct  or  the  bcralB«t  ttt  the  tMldMit  ralated,  or  an  it!  d 
aoterlitle  expreaaloD,  and  renden  It  oT  no  moaniag  ia  the  itory.  Fmej  the  c 
MARTDaGRoorflnlahesthUitory;  the  eootaminHieewtth  which  aheobocrree  that  her* 
fHoDd^a  gentleoeia  makes  her  foigetthat  he  laDot  of  her  own  aez,  aalf  aoeha  thiiw  eoold  haive  baea 
told  to  a  f0mal0  aoqvalntanoe ;  and  ALsiAirDEiMa  praUng  her  Mend*a  *  bniTe  and  lovely  behavior ' 
InnotNlfertngherMlf  to  be  liretrleTablydlaboDorad  and  deffledl  GoodGonl  Aadtheaame 
para  ftlend  tells  the  heroine  (a  strong,  gtrii»k  expression— a  mora  trait  oT  girt-eharader— whieh 
seems,  howerer,  to  have  led  to  this  strange  surmise)  thai  she  wonld  have  done  right  lo  Ule  her 
(HaxatBTTA's)  head  off,  rather  than  nm  the  risk  of  e0u$nUing  u  m  mortal  nm  * — soeh  aa  It  woold 
haTe  been,  truly,  to  take  pleasure  In  tanpoie  thoughts  or  words— when  It  was  a  qnestion  ^rttut- 
ing  a  ptrMcmal  dtgrmdrntim  nMjUUkt  tk»mgkt  of,  and  which,  by  the  way,  how  coidd  Makt  Db- 
GkooT  know  any  thing  about  I  And  why  does  ALBZAin>aina  say  that  she  will  take  l&e  lltlla  giri 
latoherdlmcot4/a«va(c4HiMte»«?*  ThlsexpresBlonisbileiligiblelfthe  heroine  bnd  merely 
displayed  a  sensitlTe  pride  and  delicacy,  but  utteriy  senaeleas  If  she  had  fled  lh>m  poUvtion. 

*  I  meant  to  aaolbe  to  the  unprincipled  school^girl  of  my  story  merely  that  oormpted  mind  and 
tongue  and  disposition  to  make  others  as  bad  as  herself,  which  are  found,  perhaps,  In  all  large  schools, 
but  which  must  neoessarUy  spread  and  ftet  moat  rapidly  and  flitaBy,  where  there  Is  no  oonidsatlBl 
discipline  to  pull  up  such  weeds  as  soon  aa  they  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  imaglaeJ  thai 
eneigeCic  natural  chastity  of  the  child-heroine,  the  motheriess  and  sisteriess  Hakt  Da  Gaoor, 
which  made  her  repel  the  Caresses  which  children  of  her  i^aad  sex  are  generally  food  of  glvlag 
and  receiving,  and,  wlien  ofltred  by  the  Indelicate  Hkn EiarrA,  v^emently  reaent  them.  I  believe 
this  trait  is  in  nature :  nay,  it  is  drawn  from  my  own  observation  of  childhood.  The  point  of  H  jar 
Da  GaooT*s  character,  and  the  dramatle  strength  of  the  Incident,  as  i  ooneeived  both,  were  la  her 
^flamingnp'so,  when  a  gM  like  her  rooDHnateoObred  to  ahare  her  eot  on  that  hitter  nIghL  Al 
her  pride,  all  her  soom  oflapwlti^  (la  the  on^foim  in  which  she  knew  U,thatoflai^nae>i,)  hunt 
at  that  proposal  Into  a  flame.  Bhe  flghts  I  She  Is  overpowered  I  Vanquished,  she  feels  the  reeoO 
of  disappointment,  and  for  a  moment  Is  tempted,  as  if  in  anger  at  the  PaovincMCB  which  haa  lor- 
saken  her,  or  In  despondent  of  any  supernal  protectkm,  *to  ahaaiicwi  tibal  mmtiri  tomUamt 
whidi  she  haa  hllherto  opposed  lo  her  eompaoioB's  corrupting  iaflneaea;'  to  yield,  la  otharweRli, 
to  the  temptation  (who  of  eUber  sex  haa  never  feU  it?)  of  listealag  to^  and  takli«  ptesanre hi,  a 
frIvolously-siuAil  talk.  To  some,  perhaps,  It  may  seem  very  silly;  but  to  me^  I  confess,  hafteg 
maturely  wdghed  the  value  of  a  human  soul,  and  considered  on  what  deUcate  criaea  Ua  eMnal 
il&Mlny,  in  Ihct,  depends,  there  is  something  sublime  in  that  lltOe  gIri,  at  the  thought  of  her  nsothar, 
Aiddenly  turning  and  fcstwitng  her  teeth  In  the  arm  of  her  peneoutor,  then  lleelag  la  her  Utile 
night-dress  and  bavafeet  down  the  ookl  halls  and  atalia  to  the  rooaa  oT  the  principal,  to  eayoae 
her  wrongs  and  demand  protection  and  redress,  li;  Indeed,  the  Incident  waa  what  your  eona> 
Bpondent  and  othen  would  represent,  there  was  not  much  la  it,  for  no  decent  girt  couU  do  less; 
while  to  teU  it  afterward  wouki  be  monalroua:  but  If  It  was  aa  I  meant  It,  II  waa  aa  aot  ef  hcio- 
'  Ism;  a  great  determination;  a  bold  taking  of  high  ground ;  and  there  waa  a  oongruHy  in  vefB»> 
senUng  It  as  obtaining  for  her  the  'guidance  of  the  eetesUals,*  and  In  time  the  aoeesa  to  felth  aad 


'There  is  no  temptation  described  Xa.  *Alban  *  for  Its  own  aake.  Bach  one  Is  the  oondltion  of 
some  advance  in  the  interior  life,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  eloiy  to  develop;  and  wws  trt- 
umpb,  whether  of  the  hero  or  heroine,  purehases  a  spiritual  reward.  Ia  thia  reqiecl  I  hava  dcfvel* 
oped  la  *Alban,*  with  great  eare  and  mlnuteneas,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tree  theory  of  tamn^ 
slon,  which  Is  not  effected  gcnersUy  by  study  of  evldenoe^  nor  by  any  mlrede  or  coinddeaee  la 
Itself  or  attractiveness  of  the  worship  of  the  Church,  or  harmony  and  Intellectual  gnndenr  oT  Ua 
flUth,  although  it  may  seem  to  the  individual  himself  that  it  la  due  to  one  or  other  of  theea  tnte- 
enoes;  but  is  a  moral  result  of  yielding  to  the  Inaplrations  of  graoa  in  the  momenl oT  trial,  la 
matters  more  trivial  than  people  suppose.  Here  is  the  delicacy  of  the  teal  lo  which  we  are  sahp 
Jected,  and  here  Is  the  fairness  of  our  probation. 

*AI  all  eventa,  tmless  you  have  mastered  this  idea,  and  have  endeavored  to  tnee  II  thnqgh 
*Alhan*  ftom  beginnings  end,  (for  It  Is  the  very  thread  of  the  story,and  lU  whole  arguanealj  yea 
are  Inoompetent  to  pronounce  any  opinion  respecting  the  book,  whether  good  or  had.  And  this 
1  say  of  my  Roman  Catholic  critics  as  much  as  of  any  othera,  as  I  have  already  had  oocaakm  to  aaf 
elsewhere,  with  the  warm  approbation  of  the  persons  wh<»n,  oT  aU  on  earth,  I  moat  refreea  and 
love. 

*  In  regard  to  the  other  poinU  noticed  by  your  correspondent,  I  am  happy  to  thtaik  that  I  am  In 
no  reaped  bound  to  take  aotioe  of  them.  Why  he  thought  flt  to  rake  together  out  of  my  hook  aa 
maay  passages  which,  by  his  owa  showing,  have  la  bla  owa  mlad  a  'naaly '  meaning,  I  ranaet 
telL    You  caU  bis  doing  so*  indignant  sarcasm,^  whieh  I  take  tote  a  eharitahlahypotheatofi  and  I 
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iMlii7»olIiia8»to  aJkm Ma  telhU ^mttm, ■Imbjd yoor crtliiwtlw^  ipyiiintly, and  OMUtoly 

iABtaa»lMMed»it. 

*Tlie  KjncEBKBocKSR,  Sir,  U  the  Tetcnn  of  our  BIonthUM.  It  bMrt  a  name  aModated  with 
oar  moat  Tenerable  local  traditloDa.  The  oontributiona  of  Ietug,  Betaxt,  and  LoMoraLLOw, 
made  It  daaaie  long  ago.  It  la  * a«  Amerioan  Maga,*  bj  preAmlnenee:  long  may  it  flonriah,  aa 
I  am  happy  lo  hear  U  doea.  But  let  etiuitj  and  candor  toward  aH  natiTe  wrUen,  without  die* 
tinedoa  of  party  or  creed,  and  a  geDarona  appreciation  oTIeAar  in  the  Held  of  American  litera- 
tarB)  eonUnoe  to  be  ita  omamenta. 

'Baaneetltally  vamik  T»  aotbo*  ov  'Az.sa». 

CkuKnonce  the  proprietj  of  an  •uthor'*  escplaiiung  wluii  he  did  or  did  not 
meaa  in  eerUun  pwaagei  of  hit  work,  ir«  yet  regard  it  as  Tory  aiagnlar  that  the 
oritieal  opinionB  of  'Alban  '  wldeh  w«  liaTe  enooiuitered  ahould  bo  uaifbrmly 
againat  it^  on  ona  eonuaon  grmmd  of  objection.  Nor  will  it  do  to  place  a«Terdiot 
■a  nnifonn  to  the  chaige  of  pr^ndioe  or  didioncat  opinion.  Our  eorre^>ondent 
ia  aoeoaed  of  orbiting  hia  own  groeaneaa  in  the  ♦f^awwao  of  groasneai  in  the 
work,  wliieh  were  nerer  intended  by  the  anthor;  bnt  waa  onr  correapondent 
alone  in  such  inferences!  Hear  the  bpiniona  of  a  true  eritic^  one  of  the  moat 
popular  of  all  our  modem  author^  a  gentleman  of  pure  taste  and  a  fancy  of 
almost  femioine  grace  and  refinement^  and  obserre  whether  the  general  eatimata 
which  they  conyey  of  'Alban'  differs  from  that  which  had  been  formed  by  our 
correspondent  And  we  may  add,  that  of  precisely  this  character  has  been  eyery 
notice  that  we  haye  seen  of  the  book.  We  quote  from  an  article  in  *Th€ 
TIsMt*  daily  journal:  'Of  all  loTe-writerii  we  think  thia  author,  for  a  deUcate- 
minded  man,  comes  neareat  to  the  borders  of  indeUcaey ;  and  of  all  the  paragona 
of  chastity  that  have  eyer  come  to  our  notice^  this  Christian  Alban  comes  the 
nearest  to — lewdness.  It  is  extraordinary  how  the  man  poisea  himself  and 
playa  upon  an  indelicate  allusion,  as  if  he  had  practiaed  it  aa  the  BAyxu  prao- 
tiae  rope-dancing.  He  will  eyen  fling  you  a  pircmtU  upon  the  merest  ahadow 
of  grossnees ;  giying  you  dreadful  ideas  of  his  capacity,  if  he  should  eyer  descend 
to  the  leyel  of  practice.  Albav  is  reputed,  at  the  time  he  leayes  college,  to  be 
'a  dangeroua  man. in  iamilica;'  we  ahould  think* it  yery  probable  that  he  might 
haye  been,  and  possibly  he  enjoyed  the  reputation.  Alban,  to  our  thinking,  ia 
not  much  safer  in  a  book  than  he  was  in  college ;  and  we  should  set  him  down 
still  as '  a  dangerous  man  in  families ;  *  dangerous,  because  of  that  eensuousneas  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  seems  to  underlie  the  work,  and  which  almost  prompts 
'  the  suspicion  that  its  author  had  undertaken  to  demonstrate  how  much  a  book 
on  holy  topics  could  be  brought  down  to  the  bestiality  of  earth  I  77u  Mtuuoui' 
neu  is  not  apparent  at  thefir$t  glance  ;  hUit  lict  along  the  pages^  like  a  enake  half 
hidden  in  luxuriant  herbage;  rareltf  thowing  hie  forked  tonguef  yet  ever  and  anon 
uneoneeiouelg  wreathing  to  the  light  eome  glimpee  of  hie  eerpentfolde*  Now  the 
writer  of  these  remarks,  as  we  also  did,  in  introducing  the  article  of  our  corre- 
spondent^ commended  the  fertile  imagination  and  grace  of  style  of  the  author  of 
'Alban;*  and  he  added,  that  he  'belieyed  his  moral  character  to  be  correct,  and 
his  religious  opinions  conscientious;*  but  he  says  in  conclusion:  'If  this  is  true, 
'Alban'  is  a  libel  upon  it»  author ;  and,  in  the  name  of  delicacy,  we  hope  that  it 
ia.'  Mr.  Hdntimgton  is  quite  right  in  assuming  that  we  would  not  willingly  do 
him  an  injustioe ;  nor,  were  they  necessary,  would  the  reasons  which  he  giyes 
for  this  assumption  be  without  their  weight  with  ua  But  we  must  in  candor 
aay,  that  for  females  to  talk  as  certain  of  his  characters  sometimes  talk,  and  upon 
such  subjects  as  they  conyerse^  is  either  an  offence  against  delicacy,  or  they  are 
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more  or  less  than  human.  To  say  what  they  say,  they  should  not  be  susceptible 
flesh-and-blood ;  they  should  be  passionless  and  cold ;  representing  in  themselyei^ 
the  false  and  unearthly  light  described  by  Pkrcival  : 

*  I  SAW,  OB  the  top  of  a  moontafn  high 
A  gem  that  ahons  like  Are i>y  nlgnt; 
It  wemM  a  star  that  bad  leA  the  tky, 
And  felVn  asleep  on  that  tonely  height 
.    I  climbed  the  peak,  and  found  It  loon 
Jitumptfiu  la  the  dear,  c<M  moon.* 

But  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether;  and  can  only  add,  that  the  author  of 
'Aiban'  may  rest  assured  that  even  the  'Judicious,  who  grieve'  that  he  should 
have  laid  himself  open  to  censure  on  the  grounds  cited,  hold  him  in  deserred 
regard  as  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  force  and  felicity  of  style ;  and  that  he  is 
wholly  acquitted  of  intending  to  do  aught  that  could  militate  against  morality  or 
the  cause  of  virtue.  We  believe — for  we  have  been  so  informed  by  those  who 
personally  know  Mr.  HuimMOTOir,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  confide — that  he  is 
himself  an  example  of  almost  ascetic  reserve  and  scrupulousness  m  his  private 
life.  Such  example  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  the  character  of 
an  author  is  associated  with  the  character  of  his  writings  and  the  creations  of 
his  fancy. 


A  Pair  op  Mnamss  noM  a  'GnAnAinTB'  and  a  'Gomunr.'^' Curious  isn't  it,' 
the  different  kinds  of  'good  people '  one  meets  with  in  this  world  of  ours?  Kow 
here,  for  example,  are  two  correspondents ;  both  from  the  country ;  both  exem- 
plary'men,  both  good  citizens^  and  both  'men  of  mark'  in  the  separate  regions 
where  they  each  reside.  The  first  dates  from  a  'Gbabam ' Boarding-House,'  and 
the  second  addresses  us  from  his  beautiful '  model-farm '  in  the  interior.  And  yet, 
although  different,  they  are  both  right;  for  'toasted  GaAOAii-bread '  m  healthful, 
and  not  'bad  to  take,'  with  well-cooked,  nutritious  meats;  nor  (save  always 
without  excess)  is  such  a  larder  and  such  a  etiUine  as  is  described  by  our  agri- 
cultural  fKend  at  all  to  be  disregarded.  We  have  tried  the  one,  'in  moderation,' 
and  we  mean  to  test  the  other  in  the  same  way.  But  to  '  the  documents : '  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  'J.  R  S.,'  in  an  'Apothedait  to  Oraham,*  has  the  floor: 

*  Immortal  Graham  I  as  the  ages  roll, 

And  changing  Nature  decks  thy  lowly  bed, 
Thv  ftme  shall  spread  abroad  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  myriad  thrcMts  take  down  thy  GRABAM-bread. 


'Thr  name  sKall  be  pronounced  in  househokiB  dear, 

Tiy  praise  rliig  thro.^ , 

Where  bread^uKi-batterffll  the  'aching  Toid.' 


lere  morning,  noon,  or  evening  meal  *8  enjoyed ; 
Thy  praise  ring  through  all  dimes,  both  fiir  and  near, 


*  What  inspiration  taught  thee  flrat  to  make 

The  curious  compound  that  adorns  our  ftast? 

Bow  earnest  thou  first  to  mix,  and  mould,  and  bake 

The  mass  uprising  with  the  expanding  yeost  T  * 

'IMd  some  fkir  damiel  teach  the  needed  lore. 

To  knead  and  shape  the  loaves  we  daily  see  ? 
Or  did  some  ancient  grand-ma*am,  bending  o^er, 
Instil  in  thy  young  heart  the  mystery  f 

'Thy  loaves  Involve  no  harsh  dvapeptlc  pain ; 

Thy  slices  ne'er  produce  a  *  leaden  ftel ;  * 
No  dreams  of  goblins  haunt  the  toriured  brain, 
When  toasted  *Grabam  '  forms  the  evening  mesL 
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^Btltmtse  Geaham  I— Thoo  wert  a  welPbreM*  imb; 

iB  tpito  of  'emplinV  tboo  wart  *boaiid  to  riae;* 
Who  eallt  thee  * iM/*  -er,  weU  dewnres  ottr  ben, 
Well  beked,  dene  brown —of  eoj  ihape  or  riiel 

^Tblnetotbetmertgloiy!   Thine  eloiie 

ShaU  stand  the  tail  of  time,  rarriTe  the  deed ; 
While  heroeti  ilateiimen,  poeiBi  link  unknown, 
TeamUUon  throeto  ^all  ihoat  for  'GmABAH-braidI*' 

Now  turn  we  from  the  boarding-houseb  where,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
foregoing  linea^  'the  call  for  'more  ' OiABAM-bread "  goeth  up  nnceasinglj/  to  a 
loeaU  of  a  somewhat  different  character: 

*  WsBB  yon  ever  delelned,  my  dear  0 ,  at  the  nil-road  dep6t  aft  New-Bmniwlck,  New-Jer- 

■eyf  If  nay,  invoke  yonr  onlticky  Han  to  cause  the  breaking  of  a  eai^wheel,  or  some  other  trifling 
mldiap,  Just  at  that  tpot;  ■•  the  Irish  say,  'jist  fbmlnst*  the  d«p6t ;  Ibr  there  is  the  celebrated 
hotel  of  *  Bbrrt  Btsllb.'  Erery  body  calls  him  *  BaaiiT,'  by  way  of  endearing  dlminatlTe ;  Ibr 
he  has  the  most  Iklheriy  manner  of  recelTinggiieela  yon  cm  posriblylmi«lneu  'Of*  whatan*Olel 
It  is!  BuKiiT  is  a  bachelor,  and,  like  bia  prototype,  Mr.  Paui aoss,  in  ^Popping  the  Question,*  be 
Is  rendered  nervous  even  by  a  cob-web  in  the  comer  of  his  garret  or  cellar;  and  as  to  any  •Uk«r 
part  of  the  house,  no  ultimate  molecule  would  dare  to  foUow  a  dnft  of  air  Into  an  open  window. 
A  guest  with  asthma  might  sleep  on  any  feather-bed  in  the  house,  without  ftar  of  coughing  fh>m  the 
nanal  comminutions  of  dust  In  such  localitlea.  Whether  he  has  each  indlTidual  feather  taken  out 
and  wiped  each  day,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  they  are,  in  common  with  every  thing  else  In  the 
establishment,  wiped  and  polished.  Sowu  say  the  broom-handles  are  waxed  and  polished  with  a 
cork  by  rubbing.  I  rather  Mitve  the  story  about  the  cork,  ft>r  he  has  many  corks,  and  of  exquMte 
fineness.  I  ftiww  that  he  scrubs  theroof  of  his  house  twice  a-week;  and  if  be  does  not  do  it  oftener, 
U  certainly  receives  less  scrubbing  than  any  sfA^r  part  of  his  mansion. 

*hoag  has  the  name  of  'Bbrnt  Btbllb*  been  rung  in  my  ears.  I  dined  with  a  gentleman  at 
the  *Rner§  HeuM^  in  Boston,  and  as  the  highest  praise  he  could  bestow  upon  the  good«beer  to 
be  obtained  there,  he  said,  *It  could  only  be  surpassed  by  *BBNinr  Stbllb,*  of  New-Brunswick.** 
In  Philadelphia,  a  Mend  proposed  to  me  to  meet  him  occasionally  at  *Bbrrt  8tbllb*s  ;*  that  be 
often  arranged  with  Mew-Yoik  firlenda  to  meet  him  there  to  dinei  and  then  to  return  home  by  the 
evening  trslna.  Every  where,  in  short,  I  heard  the  praises  of  'Bbrnt,*  and  I  had  a  laudable  enrh 
uslty  to  test  the  quality  of  bia  good-cheer.  Would  you  believe  it,  on  my  arrival  there,  I  found  seve- 
ral of  my  epicurean  acquaintances,  of  twenty  yean*  standing,  quietly  aeated  in  one  of  the  parloni 

•  Hallo  !*aakl  they  aH  in  a  breath,*  if  here  ton*tH 1    80  you  have  found  ua  out  at  laat?*    'Well, 

boys,*  I  said,  *we  do  meet  again,  and  on  the  old  errand.  They  say  that  *BBiiifT*  feeds  hia  guesta 
nke  fi^tlng^Docks,  and  I  have  come  to  test  hU  powers.*  *  You  have  hit  the  right  place  tki»  time,* 
said  they  aU.  'Do n*t  go  to  Trenton  tiHiigbt,*  said  an  old  Mend :  *stay  all  night.*  ^Certainly,*  I 
said :  '  I  woukl  not  leave  for  the  world.*  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  caDed  to  *tea.*  8%eh  a  *  teal' 
Bnipe,  every  one  as  plump  as  the  inflated  cherubs  which  used  to  surmount  the  proscenium  of  the 
Old  Pabx  in  our  day*  and  cooked  In  a  style  that  Sotbb  oonld  aot  sorpasa.  I  Iblt  that  memory  was 
being  renewed  In  my  oUkdoriea,  for  they  now  had  the  right  gokL    How  can  I  deacribe  these 

snipe?    Spirit  of  Aububok,  aasist  me!    Imagine,  dear  C ^  all  the  appetite  on  earth  about  to 

be  concentrated  on  all  that*s  delidous  in  the  shape  of  Me  snipe,  and  yon  may  know  what  were 
my  ecstadea.  The  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table  waa  so  enamored  of  Am  specimen,  that  his 
eyea  became  probulgent,  and  hIa  mouth  contraded  to  the  flgure  of  an  *0!I*  aa  If  the  edges  of  hIa 
Opa  were  strung  wiUi  psJates,  and  be  meant  to  bring  every  one  of  them  to  bear  on  the  dainty  luz- 
my  that  waa  about  to  be  elevated  upon  his  fork  I  Such  an  gppetising  countenance  I  never  saw 
before,  and  now  only  for  a  moment,  for  aiy  snipe  did  not  remain  dormant  'Squeak!*  went  a 
beeMeak  on  my  right,  for  a'well-oooked  beef^eteak  always  squeaks  when  cut ;  and  in  fhmt,  a  dish 
of  fried  oysten,  each  one  of  which  had  sorely  never  been  'crossed  In  love,*  for  they  were  as  foft  and 
Jolly-looking  as  BABiraM*s  flU  boy.  I  had  a  great  struggle  to  keep  within  bounds,  afler  a  connby 
diet  of  three  months,  for  I  found  it  impossible  to  partake  of  all  the  dishes. 

'After  tea,  I  'rolled*  into  the  parior  again:  and  here  one  of  the  knighU  of  the  knif»«nd-fork 
duoged  me  bokily  with  having  written  the  stoiy  of  'Tls  Jerssy  Dmuk,*  In  one  of  your  Urte  nam> 
ben.    He  said  he  knew  Sbo  Vbkblahb,  aad  was  sure  I  wrote  It.   This  brought '  Ok!  Kmcx.*  on 

ilie  carpet ;  aud  every  nnan  present  said :  'Now,  H ^  do  bring  him  down  here  some  day,  and 

let  OS  know  the  day  before  he  can  come.*   they  read  'Old  KmcxV  and  wonhi  like  to  meet  him 

*  How  »boat  Joajr  I  SMBOCosyp.  ■  ca  L'^ns^nl'uid  7  k  thsre  any  wAfr  'Ne  plut  Ultrat'  JVmm 
Wemmt  Eo.  KvxexiKBocxsa 
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*flwa  to  ikoe.'  .  .  .  .  Ai  tooq  u  propiteij  woold  penait,  I  mM,  ^GtBlOmum,  if  joa  can  th« 
meal  we  have  Joat  had  *a  tea,*  what  doea  ^Bsmht ' give  you  for  dlimert'  *  Bamrr  *  himaeif  vt- 
tend  the  room  while  I  waa  aaldag  the  qneatioo,  aad,  by  way  of  reply,  inaliled  upon  my  going  with 
him  to  see  hia  huder.  Ituwitl  Saddlea  of  mntton  ao  fct  that  ihqr  >MMi  loet  the  j^nrtynfntal  ^gnre 
of  the  aheep;  airioina  of  bed;  the  tenderMaa  of  which  had  the  traMverae  diameter  of  an  oidl* 
nary  porter4ioiiae  steak;  TeniaoD  and  other  game  In  endleaa  ^warti^ ;  Indeed,  all  waa  ao  Ihi  that» 
had  1  been  a  tallow-chandler,  I  could  have  wept  Ibr  Joy  at  the  influx  of  the*  raw  material  I*  The 
birda,  both  of  the  huder  and  parion,  (tnrtceya  only  in  the  larder,)  were  true  game,  and  gentle^  I 
need  not  add,  that  I  remained  vntU  the  next  day;  and  thai  the  bveaklhat  ^onld  M/y  be  aoipaaaed 
by  the  dinner.   Therewaano*fyeDGhification;*  allwaa*aiiaatiirtC,\batdoiieU>atani.*        v. 


CkMOP  WRB  BsADSBfl  AHD  CoBBBPOKDBm. — Ov  friend  ud  eorreepondent 
*Ix.  Maktsl,'  the  gaardiui  and  amanneiiaia  of  'Toirr  Yinm,*  writes  ns  m  fol* 
lowB^  mider  date  of  Febniary  tenth : 

*DBAm  8im :  In  behalf  of  my  Mend  *Toinr  Funea,*  who  ia  aomething  of  a  dip^od  character,  1 
mnat  beg  you  to  excuae  hla  appearance  the  coming  month,  and  giro  him  a  little  time  to  whip  the 
Fcpea  Racoan  into  better  shape.  Between  oondTea,  he  baa  hardily  done  himadf  jnaUoe  thoa  Ihr : 
and  although  at  the  best  he  ia  bat  a  shambling  fellow  with  the  pen,  I  think  you  will  find  him  (If 
you  give  him  hla  own  way  in  the  matter)  spiced  with  a  fidr  abare  of  honeaty,  and  very  dexteroua  in 
thiCTing  other  people*a  wlL 

•Hoping  a  pleaaant  and  long  companionship  to  yonr  readera  and  Toar,  I  reaaain, 

_  ^Veiyrtapeetftilly,       'Ik.  ifAmTsu' 

We  have  a  faint  idea,  from  the  *hand-of-write,'that  the  author  of  the  'Xcnet  to 
a  BoiUm  BeUe,^  in  our  laat  number,  is  also  the  perpetrator  of  the  annexed  epistle 
to  the  EDrroK.  If  this  be  so^  'the  thing  is  out'  *M.  W.*  has  been  jilted,  we 
Tery  muoh  fear,  by  some  eold  Puritan  damseL  It  may  not  be  so,  and  we  hope  it 
is  not ;  but  probability  faTors  the  conclusion :  '  It  is  hard  for  me  to  find  fault  witii 
any  creature  whateyer  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ;  and  although  I  must  sometimes 
■neer  at  the  sex  behind  their  backa,  to  relieye  my  mind,  I  do  it  with  such  a 
shame-faced  feeling  that  it  scarcely  giyes  me  any  {Measure.  Such  a  weakness  in 
fiiTor  of  the  sex  is  common  among  the  Knicdebbookkbs.  How  often,  in  our  old 
Dutch  wills,  for  one  example,  will  you  find  a  gift  of  every  thing  to  the  wife ;  and 
how  often,  also,  the  proviso^  'so  long  as  she  remains  my  widow,'  that  betrays  the 
same  undying  loyer  not  indeed  by  the  yisible  presence  of  affeetion,  but  by  the 
jealousy,  which  is  its  shadow,  stretching  beyond  the  grave  t  The  weaknesi^  I 
suppose,  descends  to  us  from  the  ancient  German  race,  of  which  we  hare  all 
read ;  who,  being  giyen  up  to  idolatry,  among  the  diyinities  of  their  own  inyen- 
tion,  made  an  idol  of  Voman ;  such  an  idol,  too^  that  she  aetually  became,  at 
last,  their  guide  and  counsellor  in  all  the  ailairs  of  life.  The  Germans,  now-a- 
days,  I  believe,  worship  nothing,  except  an  occasional  mjrth ;  but,  having  con- 
trived to  place  truth  in  a  bottomless  well,  pass  their  lives  in  diving  after  i<^  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  all  domestic  ties.  We  Enioesbbocuebs,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
tracted by  the  bustle  of  the  New  World,  have  had  no  time,  like  them,  to  beoome 
lost  to  humanity,  and  to  lose  ourselves^  exploring  our  own  'inner  life.'  We  are 
still  alive  to  a  thousand  sweet  influences  from  without^  and  have  never  quite 
shaken  off  the  simple  iaith  in  womanhood,  which,  it  seema^  was  a  religion  with 
o«r  forefathers.  Ton  will  please  observe,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  dealing,  at 
present,  with  woman  in  general,  but  with  the  woman  of  New-England,  which  is . 
really  a  third  sex,  and  was  unknown  to  our  German  ancestors^  or  I  am  sure 
there  would  have  been  less  idolatry  among  them.  From  the  very  outset,  nothing 
would  eontent  the  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  but  intellectual  equality  with  our- 
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•dTw.  Tliej  wmU  OTcrtake  ni  in  the  vaaxA  of  taind,  oad  in  their  haetj  pre- 
grefli^  like  the  BLOOioBBk  hftye  loet  their  peonliar  feminiiie  graee  of  moTemenl^ 
without  ftoquiring  tiie  nualj  itride  of  our  oaderstuidiiigi ;  and,  beside  thii^  haTO 
e^KMod  defects  in  their  means  of  looomotion,  of  which  we  had  before  no  sua- 
pieionl  Ton  will  not  aceose  me  of  wishing  to  denj  the  sex  an  edneation  aad 
minds  of  their  own.  Yet  I  wonld  not  haye  them  wise  after  the  manner  of  the 
Korthem  maidena^  who  are  so  deeplj  read  in  the  matrimonial  priee-enrrent)  and 
so  well  qualified  to  be  their  own  brokers  in  ewery  eommereial  transaction  inyoW- 
ing  marriage.  I  would  not  hare  them  entangled  in  the  web  of  *  'isms '  and  <  'olo- 
gies'  which  those  bewildered  souls  are  always  weaTing  for  Ihemselres.  And, 
of  all  things^  I  would  not  hare  them,  like  tiioee  fair  Puritanic  so  thorougfalj 
a<Hpiainted  with  our  language  diat  no  word,  in  their  minds^  which  has  a  possible 
double-meaning  can  possiblj  be  innocent:  but  would  rather  leaye  them,  with- 
out a  charts  in  the  care  of  the  guardian  instinct  of  the  sex,  that  unerring  and 
tadtum  pilots  who  steers  so  as  to  spare  them  eyery  dangerous  contact,  and  giyes 
no  reason  for  his  course.'  -  -  -  'Duuing  the  Presidential  election  of  1844^' 
writer  inddentallj,  a  country  correspondent  in  a  note  to  the  Edrob,  '  a  firiend 
of  mine  heard  an  enthusiastic  Folkiti  holding  forth  in  a  grocery  concerning  Glat 
and  the  Tariff;  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument^  he  made  the  following  start- 
ling reyelation  touching  the  liabilities  of  the  British  Ooyemment:  'Gentlemen, 
HmraT  Clat  has  been  trying  to  get  the  eussed  old  feudal-system  introduced  into 
this  country  4dl  his  lifci  He  is  hired  by  the  British  Ooyemment  to  do  it.  Ihe 
British  Ooyemment  pays  him  for  it  Gentlemen,  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain  amounts  at  this  day  to  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars  I — and  all  from 
trying  to  introduce  the  cussed  old  feudal-system  into  this  country ! '  If  the  British 
Ooyemment's  endorsers  should  become  aware  that  Jobx's  liabilities  had  rolled 
up  to  thai  amount^  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  'around,'  urging  him  to  secure 
theml'  -  -  -  Oun  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent^  'Heister  Earl,*  has 
translated  for  us  the  ensuing  liyely  yerses  from  the  German.  The  satire  which 
will  fall  upon  the  reader's  ear  with  the  sound  of  the  slap  upon  the  landlord's 
breeches-pockety  in  the  last  stanxa,  is  yery  sly  and  felicitous: 


TmsB  Mndents  nt  to  a  tMoqaot'lial], 
And  merrily  dnak  lo  the  world  and  sIL 


.  ___^    ^Hurrah  for tbenubing  Rhine: 
Our  ebeeks  are  boming'— *8o  much  Ibr  wine!' 

The  lint,  be  rdaed  his  gtasB  on  high : 

*  I  oouM  niah  with  Joy  to  the  batUe-cry, 
And  gaze  upon  DxitTB  when  be  glres  a  ilgiu 
And  liragh  at  hia  beckon'— ^So  much  Ibr  wmel* 

The  second,  be  rose  with  glaaa  in  hand: 

*  Long  life  to  tbe^  German  Fatherland ; 
With  lifb  and  with  loul  I  am  ever  thine, 

A  ftee-bomGermanI*  — ^Somuchlbrwlnel* 

And  80  thioogh  the  fair  night  they  aimg  and  dreamed; 
In  the  wine-cup  the  glance  of  a  true  love  gleamed: 
'It  boms  yet.  Is  pore,  this  flame  of  mine: 
Bumh  fbr  aU  true  loTe ! ' — *  So  modi  for  wine  I ' 

Then,  touching  his  red  nose,  the  UuxUoid  ipoke: 
</ only  drink  wine  for  a  test  or  Joke : ' 
And  they  paid  him  the  aucata,  some  elgfat  or  nine, 
Aad  he  ili^iped  on  his  pockets—^fitf  wuuk/^r  viiis/' 

*A  icbiBn  of  the  Bar'  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylyani%  giyes  us  the  foHowing: 
"While  addressing  the  jury  in  an  important  case,  not  long  since,  I  was  struck  by 
the  intelligent  eoimtenance  of  one  of  the  Jurors^  and  particularly  pleased  with 
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the  marked  attention  he  paid  to  my  apeecfa.  By  a  sort  of  inatinet,  I  addreoed 
my  remarks  chiefly  to  him,  and  mw,  by  the  anenting  ezpreidon  of  hie  iaee^  as 
well  as  by  an  occasional  nod  of  approval,  that  my  armaments  were  producing 
their  effect  I  felt  sure  of  my  man  and  of  the  jury,  and  was  much  surprised 
when,  after  an  absence  of  some  ten  minutes^  a  yerdict  was  returned  against  me. 
I  afterward  met  the  juror,  and,  after  a  general  remark  or  two,  proceeded  to 
make  some  inquiries  as  to  what  view  they  could  have  taken  of  the  matter  to 
bring  about  such  a  yerdict  The  answer  was:  *8ie  mUMten  J)evt$ch  $j>reehen^ leh 
verUehe  gar  kein  Engliakt*  I  had  been  wasting  my  eloquence  and  address  upon 
a  stupid  fellow  who  did  not  understand  a  single  word  I  uttered  I '  -  -  •  Ynr 
'ticklish'  to  the  risibles  will  be  found  the  two  following  'FabU*:'  the  first  for 
its  Brobdignagian  'scale'  of  illustration,  and  the  second  for  its  sly  burlesque  of 
a  certain  species  of  'wisdom'  gained  through  iable-inculcation: 

9vM  gtAulat:  or  Vivo  gMH* 

BT   mOFSUOR   OILBSRT    SPSIVZ. 

TABULA     I. 
TBB    LITTLX    BOT    WUO     '  WOULD '    PX.AT    WXTB    TBX    VHAZ.X8. 

VnTUKB  hsd  a  little  gmd'eoo,  who  caiae  to  blm  one  Sstnnlsy  afleraoon  and  said:  'OxaBil> 
lUber,  may  I  go  and  plaj  with  yow  big  whales  this  afleraoon?' 

*Pla]r  with  my  big  whales!'  quoth  the  King  of  the  Bea,  with  a  laugh:  *Niy,  young  Birl  Why, 
old  BoTTLBMOiB  would  dash  thy  brains  out  with  one  blow  of  his  tall.  When  thou  art  aa  slont  a 
reilow  as  TaiTOM  yonder,  then  thou  shaft  play  with  my  big  whalea.  ThefSi,  be  off:  go  roinp  with 
the  porpoiaea.' 

But  the  youngster  sulked,  and  sucked  his  thumbs,  and  threw  his  grammar  Into  the  ihaik-peo,  and 
swore  that  he  wmiM  play  with  the  whales,  any  how,  and  the  old  man  might  be  daDg*d.  So  off  he 
went,  and  asked  the  whales  to  play  with  him,  which  the  huge  fishes  readily  agreed  to  do.  They 
were  good-natured  monsters,  but  prodigious  bk)ck-heads,  snd  began  to  sport  with  the  mducky 
urchin  In  their  own  rough  way,  as  if.  he  wss  aa  much  of  a  whale  as  sny  of  there.  They  ipooted 
salt-water  hi  bia  Ihca,  and  thnubed  him  with  their  tails,  and  bunted  hhn  with  their  heads,  tUl  the 
poor  lad  was  stanost  klUed.  At  length  Tkitoh,  seeing  ftom  sflur  the  youngster's  peril,  ran  to  his 
aid,  bruised  the  whaled  noees  with  his  cudgel,  and  carried  the  truant  home  in  his  srms  Insensihie. 

When  young  msster  csme  to  his  senses,  he  saw  his  grsnd-4hther  sisnding  by  his  bed-side,  sad 
said :  *GrBQd-ftlher,  I  wish  yon  would  send  Tarros  out  with  a  gun,  to  kin  those  ugly  whales.' 

*  Kin, my  whatosi— kUl  my  whales!'  cried  Nkftvhb,  with  an  oath:  «I  would  Uke  to  see  the  ras- 
eal  that  dare  touch  my  whales!  Beside,  my  desr,  if  you  wOl  play  with  whales,  yon  must  take 
whales' JokesL' 

If  O  K  A   Z.. 

Hme  fakuU  iteH:  which  means»  'this  Ikble  teachea'  fhat  Uttle  boys  should  nerer  play  wHh 
whales.  It  siso  shows  what  a  learned  man  I  am,  and  how  intimately  I  am  aoquafaited  with  the 
arehsBOlogy  of  the  sndsnt  Oreeians. 

r  A  II  CT  L  A       II. 

>((Av   A   op.RTAiN   riiiiosoPBrK  mn  »'t  f>i:T  drowwbd. 

AcBBTAiii  phttosopher  being  about  to  croas  the  ocean,  considered  how  he  might  esespe  drown- 
ing. After  long  study,  he  ssld  to  his  senrsnt:  (Mosas,  it  U  weU  known  to  sdentiflc  men  that  the 
spedflc  grsTity  of  the  bumsn  head,  being  mudi  greater  than  that  of  water,  dn«s  the  body  under 
the  snrihoe,  and  causes  death  by  strangutation.  Were  It  not  ftMr  the  great  spedflc  grsTlty  of  the 
head,  it  wouki  be  Impossible  fbr  a  human  beii«  to  sink  beneath  the  surfkee  of  the  wster.  Ithers- 
fim  desire  yon  to  cut  my  head  off  before  I  renture  upon  the  ocean.'  Mosss  thereupon  took  an  axe 
and  chopped  his  msster's  head  off;  and  the  consequence  of  this  prudent  measure  was,  thai  the  pM- 
loaopher  wss  not  drowned  ss  long  ss  he  Ured.  But  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  passsge  Dran- 
dered  st  sea,  and  an  on  board  were  drowned;  a  calamity  which  they  wouki  ba^e  aTOlded,  If  they 
had  cut  their  heads  off  befbrs  they  stalled. 
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V  o  m  A  X.. 


Tku  M>te  teMli«itlittp60|d«ilwiji<Migbttociittheirbeidioffbelbrafhe7go  to  ^   Bov 
mmfjom  get  drowned  becMae  thej  negleet  to  reUere  themidTM  of  tbdr  extra  ipe^ 
TUa  feUe  alM  teaebee  how  rniicii  wlaer  bodo  men  are  tiban  othen,  and  wbal  happy  leaolU  may  be 
attained  by  *kM«  aUidy.*  a.  m.  x. 

Good  thoaghti^  well  ezpreased,  are  eonUined  in  these  remarks  of  a  metropo- 
litan dirine  upon  the  beauty  and  foroe  of  *Tk8  Jmoffery  €f  Seripiun:  *How 
majesdc  is  the  imagery  of  Scripture^  when  it  presents  to  ns  our  M^&kbr  as  )eed- 
ing  all  the  orders  of  his  animate  creation,  and  ministering  oontinuallj  what  they 
aa  constantly  need  for  the  sustentation  of  the  life  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
them  I  *The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Tan,  and  Tbou  giTCst  them  their  meat  in 
due  season:  Tbou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  erery  living 
thing.'  'Hx  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry.' 
The  sea-gull  winnowing  the  salt  and  wintry  air  along  our  coasts ;  the  petrel 
twittering  in  the  storm  oyer  the  &r  blue  waves  of  mid-ocean ;  and  all  the  tribes 
that  cleave  the  air,  or  traverse  the  deep  paths  of  the  seas^  or  rove  our  earth, 
look  up  to  Hb  daily  vigilance  and  bounty,  under  the  pressure  of  their  daily 
necessitiesL  To  Hue  the  roaring  of  the  beasts  and  the  chirping  of  the  bird,  and 
the  buzzing  of  the  insect^  are  but  one  vast  symphony  of  supplication  from  the 
hosts  which  Hx  feeds.  To  Hm  capacious  gamers  their  successive  generations 
have  resorted,  and  yet  those  stores  are  not  spent;  neither  has  the  heavenly 
FiovmBfci  failed  in  Hm  resources^  nor  have  the  expectant  pensioners  been  left 
to  iiimish.'  -  -  -  Dm  you  never  happen  to  be  on  board  a  pleasant  steamer 
on  the  Hudson,  and  while  gazing  thoughtfnUy  upon  the  receding  river,  or  re- 
garding the  quiet  lapse  of  the  beantiiul  shores*  have  some  inquisitive  fellow,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  you,  fix  himself  at  your  side,  and  pour  out  question  after 
question,  of  not  the  slightest  importance,  not  one  of  which  you  answered,  save 
by  a  monosyllable  t  If  you  Amw  n*t  been  bored  in  this  way,  reader,  you  are  a  rare 
exception  to  most  travellers.  A  friend  at  one  of  our  metropolitan  dubs  last 
evening  mentioned  the  experience  of  a  lady  in  this  kind,  which  is  worth  repeat- 
ing as  it  exhibits  a  pertinacity  in  'worming  out '  intelligence  by  piecemeal,  that 
has  rarely  been  surpassed.  A  gentleman  riding  in  an  eastern  rail-road  car, 
which  was  rather  sparsely  supplied  with  passengers^  observed  in  the  seat  before 
him  a  lean,  slab-sided  Yankee^  every  feature  of  whoee  face  seemed  to  ask  a 
question ;  and  a  little  circumstance  soon  proved  that  he  possessed  a  most  'inquir 
ing  mind.'  Before  him,  occupying  the  entire  seat^  sat  a  lady,  dressed  in  deep 
black;  and  after  shifting  his  position  several  times^  and  mancDUvring  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  look  in  her  face,  he  at  length  '  caught  her  eye.'  He  nodded 
familiarly  to  her,  and  asked,  with  a  nasal  twang  utterly  incapable  of  imitation: 
<  In  affliction  t '  '  Tes^  Sir,'  replied  the  lady.  '  PSrrenU  I  —father  or  mother  t ' 
'Na,  Sir,' said  the  lady.  'Child,  perhapsf— a  boy  or  gait'  *No*  Sir,  fud  a 
child,'  was  the  response :  '  I  Amw  no  children.'  *  Husband  then,  'xpect  t '  '  Tes^' 
was  the  curt  answer.  'Hum:— cholery t — a  tradin'-man,  meb-bef  'My 
husband  was  a  sea-faring  man — the  captain  of  a  vessel:  he  didn't  die  of  cho- 
lera: he  was  drowned.'  'Oh,  drownded,  ehff'  pursued  the  inquisitor,  hesitat- 
ing for  a  brief  instant  ' Save  his  cAts^/' he  asked.  'Tea;  the  vessel  was  saved, 
and  my  husband's  effeoti^'  said  the  widow.  * Wd$  they? '  asked  the  Tankee^  hia 
eyes  brightening  up:  *P%mu  man?'  he  continued.  'He  was:  a  mepiber  of  the 
Hethodiat  church.'  Tbe  next  question  was  a  litUe  delayed;  but  it  came:  'Dont 
yeoa  think  you  got  gr»^4-t  eaose  to  be  thankful  that  he  was  a  pbus  i 
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sared  his  ehUtf*  *1  do/  said  the  widow,  abniptlj,  and  turning  her  head  to 
look  out  of  the  ear-window.  The  indefatigable  'pump'  changed  hia  position,, 
held  the  widow  by  his  'glittering  eye'  onoe  mmr«v  and  propounded  om  more 
query,  in  a  little  lower  tone,  with  hia  head  slightly  inolined  forward  over  the 
baek  of  the  seat;  'TTiu  ^om  coTloHn*  to  git  married  a^int*  'Sir!'  said  the 
widow,  indignantly,  *yoa  are  impertinent  1'  And  she  left  hw  eeat  and  took 
another  on  the  other  side  of  the  ear.  'Tears  to  be  a  little  *hufiy ! "  said  the 
ineffable  bore^  turning  to  our  narrator,  behind  him:  'she  needn't  be  mad;  I 
didn't  want  to  hurt  her  feelin's.  What  did  they  make  you  pay  for  that  umberel 
you  got  in  your  hand!  It's  a  real  pooty  onel '  -  -  -  Oub  friend  and  eerrs- 
qMndentk  the  'FsAaAMT-BAB)^'  says  the  following  lines  eame  to  his  mind  a  few 
OTeningB  ago,  while  'foddering  the  bam-stoek.'  The  lines  are  fery  suople  sad 
graeeluL    He  entitles  them, 'IFasMfi^  AylAe^fooJS;:' 

*  Whskb  the  aklen  girt  a  gniqr, 

Letfembowered  nook, 

Ibero  I  spied  a  oottage4aafle, 

Waahlng  hj  tke  l»fDok. 

^Briffht  the  wareleU  gUuieed  beride  her; 

Brigfatar  wu  the  look 
That  ahe  gave  to  him  who  iiiied  her 
Waahiiig  hy  the  brook. 

'Sweet  the  sooffB  of  birds  aroond  hs^ 

Songs  Jtom  Natnre^s  book ; 
Sweeter  hen  to  hla  who  ftMud  her 
Waahli^  by  the  brook. 


•BaAvairhlenherl   HsAyaa  wakh  birl 

Pride  may  overiook. 
But  fbr  graoea  may  DM  nutdi  hei^ 


Pride  may  overiook, 
Ittt  fbr  graoea  may  DM  iL     . 
Washing  by  the  brookl' 


The  '  PnAaA»T-BAHD '  is  preparing  for  press  a  Tohune  of  poems  imder  the  titk 
•f  *  The  Harp  and  the  Pl9ui^*  We  predict  for  it  a  most  favorable  reeeptioB  at 
the  hands  of  the  public.  -  -  -  Tan  'JDoyibatotm  Jkmoerai^  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
recent  oordial  and  most  fiatteriiifr  notice  of  t^is  Magacine,  'touches  us'  rerar- 
niseentially  in  a  single  sentence :  '  When  storms  and  wild  tempests  are  sweepmg 
over  our  hill-side  village,  in  these  chill  winter-hours^  and  aU  is  drear  and  deso- 
late  without^  we  ask  for  no  more  agreeable  companion  than  the  KmcssiiMxnuaL' 
Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  being  kindly  remembered  and  regarded,  at  a  aeasott 
when  even  the  elements  become  our  enemies,  we  desire  to  thank  the  editor  of 
the  *I>mMvral '  for  bringing  out  from  one  of  the  far-backward  cells  of  memory 
a  picture  of  Doylestown,  as  we  once  saw  it»  in  company  with  the  lAmented 
'  Ollapod,*  to  whom  every  feature  of  Nature  was  a  page  of  an  open  book.  Well 
do  we  remember  the  pleasant  October  morning,  when  we  made  our  way,  in  a 
delightful  vehicle,  through  the  crowds  of  carriages,  cartas  and  market-wagons 
setting  toward  the  goodly  diy  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  length  found  ourselves  on 
the  high-road  to  Doylestown  and  Easton.  Hie  flavor  of  a  delicious  breakfast  at 
WiUow-Orove  still  Ungers  upon  our  palate:  and  the  charming  village  of  Doyles- 
town, which  (singing  the  while  certain  plaintive  Scottish  songs  and  Metiiodist 
hymns)  we  approached  at  a  leisurely  pace,  we  see  before  us  now,  with  its  neat 
dwellings  and  public  edifices^  and  its  bblong  'square'  in  the  centre  of  the  town; 
and  the  memory  of  the  view  which  we  obtained  fW>m  the  cupola  of  the  court- 
liouse  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  grand  in  extent^  looking  toward  the  set- 
ting October  sun,  pavilioned  in  gorgeous  douds;  and  the  vast  expanse,  qtiilted 
hi  patteh-work  of  vari-eolored  grains  and  grasMS^  and  dotted  with  farm^uses. 
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was  'beantifol  to  see.'  We  think  we  can  fanej  how  that  aeene  looks  when 
*itorma  and  wild  tempests '  are  sweeping  over  it  •  -  -  *Mt  great-nnele^' 
writes  a  new  correspondent  *is  an  incorrigible  old  joker:  and  although  now  on 
the  dark  side  of  'three-score-and-ten,'  he  still  continues  to  make  himself  snnnj 
among  his  nnmerons  nephews  and  nieces^  and  his  cpuntless  grand-dittoV  He 
left  Tankee-Iand  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  'sqaatted'  in  Michigan;  where^ 
haying  gained  there  a  liying  and  a  competence,  he  will  doubtless  end  his  days. 
A  strong  desire  seUed  him  last  summer  to  visit  his  former  firiends  at  the  East: 
accordingly,  early  one  fine  morning;  on  the  first  day  of  August  ^^  made  his 
appearance  at  my  father's  door  unannounced,  but  was  none  the  less  welcome. 
Many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  family  knew  him  only  as  one  of  the  *  an- 
cients; '  but  as  they  had  heard  of  his  good-humor,  they  were  all  quite  eager  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  The  household  severally  passed  in  review  before  him, 
as  they  emerged  from  their  sleeping-rooms^  and  each  received  some  spicy  or  odd 
salutation  from  the  new-comer.  We  were  finally  seated  at  the  breakfast-table^ 
when  down  rattled  my  younger  brother  Frank,  a  young  buck  of  twenty-one^ 
who  sometimes  indulges  in  an  extra-snooze  after  the  '  alarum-bell.'  He  too  was 
introduced,  but  was  taken  all  aback  by  the  old  gentleman's  greetings  and  the 
cachinuAtions  of  the  company  that  ensued:  'Well,  my  boy,'  said  he,  'I  didn't 
think  that  of  you  1 '  Frank  looked  '  all  waya^'  and  the  rest  of  us  enjoyed  not  a 
little  his  confusion.  ' Tou  was  out  late  among  the  gals  last  night  hey  f '  'Oh 
no,'  said  Frakk,  somewhat  relieved ;  '  I  never  do  such  things.'  '  Well,  then,  yon 
are  the  greatest  sleeper  /  ever  saw '.  go  to  bed  in  J%dy  and  never  get  up  till  Au- 
gutir*  '  -  -  'Miss  R  TiDDivATi,' whose  prospectus  of '7%«  iSfta^6y^aifi- 
merlg*  we  recently  planted,  has  commenced  her  pungent  sketches.  She  thus 
sets  forth  the  trials  attendant  upon  service  in  a  boarding-house : 

*Fvrr,  there's  tte  droiliigToom  wsaU bia boota,  wlUto  the nattic  b  a  bvatliig  the  belHrires  fbr 
hto  riimying^water ;  and  tbers  *b  the  aeoond-flore  a  beilerink  over  the  atarea  to  have  hla  fire  allightod ; 
and  the  perler  pope  oot  on  you  as  he  hean  you  »«oliig  ap  atBin,  and  wanta  to  know  whether  his 
hoc  rolea  is  »isaiig  to  be  fetched  or  not;  and  after  all,  to  crow^tbe  hole,  there *a  yonr  mlaaoa  in 
the  kitchen,  as  onfers  yon  not  to  mind  any  on  'em  ontll  you  *ve  stopped  over  to  the  publick  and 
fesehed  her  guil  that  there  fluio-vlle  rw  of  brandy  to  pat  in  her  tee,  'eauae  ahe's  took  bad  with 
her  old  complaint  the  apaanma  again ;  for,  like  a  great  big  fool,  aa  ahe  aayai  she  would  go  and 
•at  up  the  remaloa  of  the  pldded  aaramoa  what  the  dioring-ioom  had  had  for  aapper  the  nito 
afbrsk  for  ahe '9  onoommin  fond  of  it,  thoucth  it  douH  like  her;  and  all  the  wUe  there**  her  ^good 
man,'  who  'a  aa  bad  aa  bad  can  be,  and  only  a  braaa-plato  oole-merchant,  ^winking  at  one  quite 
oahelmone  to  his  wife,  and  a  pinching  one  under  the  table  I  * 

This  personification  of  the  lodgers  by  floors  will  remind  the  reader  of  Sax 
Wellxr's  designation  by  boots,  shoes,  etc:  "Die  YzLUN'Toirs  in  Number  four- 
teen,' the  'High-lows  in  Number  six,'  etc  .  •  -  •  A  tounq  invalid  friend  in 
the  oountry  has  the  following  touching  passage  in  e  recent  letter  to  the  £d]iob: 

*Tbb  TlalonttT  hand  of  Mightrhare-heen 
Alone  can  fln  Dealre^B  cop  to  the  brim ! ' 

.  'I  have  given  up  trying  to  a^seomplish  great  things  M  well  aa  the  expectation 
of  large  enjoyments,  and  have  won  a  measure  of  contentment  by  reeigning  my 
fondest  hopes  and  loftiest  aspirations  for  life's  honors  and  blessings;  but  at  times 
the  MiGBT-HAVx-BXEN  hauutsmc  like  a  spectre:  my  buried  longings  rise,  ghost- 
like, on  my  thought  Hkalth  might  have  been  mine  I  A  competence  might 
hftTO  rewarded  the  toil  it  gave  me  strength  for,  and  there  might  have  been,  even 
for  me,  a  home  and  home-happiness.  Ah  I  no  more — no  more  regretful  thoughts 
of  the  MiGBT-BAVx-BXxic.  Cannot  I  picture  something  which  may  yet  be  mine; 
some  fair  prospect  to  delight  the  eyes  beginning  to  dim;  some  hope  to  thrill, 
5  joy  to  gladden  the  heart  which  may  not  throb  as  lightly  as  of  yore  ?  Are 
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ther«  no  good  ends  for  which  the  inyaUd  may  labor  worthily  and  saocenfblljf 
There  are,  J  tmst;  for  great  deeds  are  not  required  of  the  'little  ones  of  tha 
kingdom,*  nor  shall  the  'heat  and  burden  of  the  day*  fall  on  the  weak  and  suf- 
fering one.  Hy  best  is  as  much  within  my  reach  as  is  the  highest  excellence  of 
the  strong  and  the  gifted;  and  for  that  may  I  learn  to  'labor  and  to  wait:' 
remembering  with  MnaoM,  in  his  blindnest: 

'God  dolh  not  aesd 

SItlier  man^  worin  or  B»  ovn  glila ;  who  bert 
Bern  His  mild  yoke,  Ibey  MnreHiM  bML   Hu  stats 
U  kingly:  thoiuuds  at  hla  bidding  speed 
And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  wltbottt  rest: 
TMiff  ai99  s§r9e  wk»  only  Mtand  and  iMft.'  * 

A  ruDTO  mentioned  to  us  this  morning  about  as  amusing  an  instanoe  of  rain- 
glorious  boasting,  by  implication,  as  we  remember  ever  to  have  heard.  He  had 
stopped  at  an  inn  in  the  interior  of  the  pleasant  coimty  of  Westchester,  when 
presently  his  attention  was  arrested  by  an  old  fellow,  with  a  very  red  noee^ 
rheumy  eyes,  and  a  glass  of  mm-toddy  in  his  shaking  hand,  who  was  setting 
forth  some  of  the  occurrences  of  his  eventful  life.  'Let's  see,  Billt,'  said  a  by- 
stander, '  wasn*t  you  in  New-Tork  at  the  time  the  British  were  there,  before  the 
evacuation f*  'Wal,  no,  not  exactly  when  they  was  there:  but  111  tell  you  all 
about  it  My  father  fou*t  at  Bunker-Hill,  and  when  he  died,  he  left  me  his 
'swoard,'  and  I  said  then  that  that  swoard  should  n't  never  be  dishonored.  And 
when  I  heerd  that  the  blasted  British  was  oontinuin*  to  stick  in  Tork,  I  got  up 
our  old  gray  mare,  put  a  hoss-pistol  into  my  pockety  and  buckled  my  father's 
old  swoard  onto  my  side,  and  put  for  the  city.  I  got  there  in  the  mc«nin',  but 
the  British  had  left!  Fact! — they'd  cleared  out»  every. one  on  'em I  Now,  I 
do  n't  say  that  they  knew  I  was  on  the  way,  and  left  because  I  was  a-comin' ;  but 
I  do  say,  that  it  looked  d — dly  like  it!'  The  uproarious  laugh  that  followed 
this  perfectly  serious  vaunting,  so  excited  the  wrath  of  the  toper,  that  he  looked 
round  the  grinning  company  for  a  moment^  smashed  his  old  hat  down  upon  bis 
head,  and  indignantly  left  Ihe  room.  -  -  -  *I7ie  Captain^e  Oame  of  Ckegt,* 
by  our  correspondent  'F.  H.,'  will  set  before  the  instructed  reader  the  very 
scene  which  he  describes.  One  seems  to  be  looking  upon  the  board  and  listen- 
ing to  the  combatants: 

*1  uxB  to  play  efaeai  with  the  GArtAin,  To  be  rare,  I  generaUy  beat  him;  but  t  hare  olhcr 
leaaona  than  that.  He  has  a  language  as  peculiar  to  himadf  as  CAaLTLiaa  or  BcaniBLLmsa,  to 
their  respeetlTe  owdwb;  and  much  more  amusing. 

*  Imagine  ua  In  the  parlor  of  hla  boarding-honae.  The  game  vas  opened  after  the  ftahlon  GaBed 
In  the  books  ^Ointeo  Pmim,*  and  mine  was '  the  Initiative.*  The  ilrst  few  moTcs  9Te  mainly  pr»> 
paratory.  At  the  tenth,  I  study  some  time ;  medltatfaga  iharp  attack  upon  my  adTerMiy*a  OasOed 
King.    The  Captain  e^thorta  to  promptitude : 

**  Come,  go  ahead;  golt,!  tell  you— go  It  I'    Aada  onztoos  crea««iiii»  makea  quite  a  dtoutoT 


*8o  I  move.  The  Captaix  looks  sft  the  piece,  sees  what  Itor  I  put  it  Iheiei  and  leta  me  kaem 
thatbeaeea. 

*'Aha!  t]iat*8  It,  is  it?  Do  nH  try  any  of  your  rigmdeont  on  the  old  GArrAXii  I  Tou  oaaH  eono 
Oat,  now  I  teU  yon  I* 

*  We  play  on.  I  plant  my  Queen  opposite  his  King,  and  with  a  Knight  'captiTate'  hla  Kin^ 
Rook*8Pawn.    He  can  *t  retake,  becauae  hla  King  woukl  be  Mt  bare. 

««0h !  tJUt'fflt,  la  It !  Touch  hhn  up,  wiU  you?  GItc  It  to  hlml  Hit  him  on  the  a^tamdem  i  • 
So  he  geta  his  King  out  of  the  way,  and  I  remove  my  Knight,  now  ^fwutue  ^fide** 

'  Shortly  I  bring  a  Bidiop  to  bear  on  his  Mijeaty. 

•*Go  it  again,  will  you  T   Tlphim  on  the  i^ra^/    Golt,  I  f«llyou:  goltt* 

*Bavlng  ahoTod  my  King's  Blahop*B  Pawn  out  of  the  way,  I  make  prise  of  hie  Ktaig*s  Bidiop^ 
Fawn. 
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•^Ohdeirl  IdldntnefbaC;  aerariBiiid:  gtreittohtmasMin:  gottOBtbeB<rMv«A«/  T^ 
Oacnow,  wUlyoaf 

*  I  nuke  a  Utile  mliteke:  end  the  oM  Cavtaix,  by  a  jurompt  dlrenion,  reelisei  a  Knight ;  and 
SlQrUles  abandantly  theraet 

*  ^/faw  where  are  you  T  8kM  fottr grandmotktr  thai  ti«M,  did  nt  yon  T  Tee ;  ihot  her  terribly, 
fifl^i  whack  In  the  bowds ;  with  a  bundled  and  rixty-fonr  pound  Paiidian  gnn.  Perhapa  youM 
llketotryittf^anionoe?    GotaaotherriiieUaionhandT    Go  It  again,  will  you?  * 

'  But  the  CAPTiLXM*!  Joy  ia  aa  an  apple  of  Sodom :  it  ibortly  tnina,  aa  my  aunt  uaed  to  deicribe 
that  Ihdt,  Into  *iaekGk>tb  and  aahea.*  For  I  hare  brought  OTer  my  Queen*8  Knight,  a  aort  of 
Imperial  Goaid,  and  with  better  aucoeta  than  ita  nameaahe  at  Waterloo,  I  daah  at  the  foe.  fiecrl- 
fldng  a  Rook,  I  *fork*  Queen  and  King.  And  haTing  ilaugbtered  the  old  buiy  in  cold  blood,  and 
nmoved  her  remalna,  I  *come  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  foU,*  with  Queen,  Knl|^t,  Blahop,  and  a 
lhp«head  King's  Rook'a  Pawn. 

*The CArTAUi  lomewhai  murmnra:  *Bather hard  tioM in  thia neighborhood,  lanH UT' 

*  *  Yea,  CArrAiH,  ifk  hard,  but  tt*8  honeiL* 

*  Bo  the  CxPTAiN  reeoTers  hia  equanimity,  and  quotea  from  Wattb,  calming  hia  mind: 

'  Ob  what  a  beedleis  wr«tch  wm  I 
To  gmmbla  and  eomplaia  I* 

**Jficraiar  and  eomphdn,  Captaxr,  if  yon  phMae.* 

*8top  your  noiae,  you  young  aarpent,  will  you T   Go  ahead.    Gott—IteDyou.   Go  111* 
« Mate  in  three.    *Tiy  theaf«t*«*,CArrAiii?' 
«<Gotothemlaehitft    Leimeceeyou,wmyonT    That*>alL> 

* '  Cktiik0retbm$  I  *  eaid  I,  quoting  the  Captam  ;  aa  it  were,  slaying  him  with  hia  own  weapooa. 
**Wkmmgt*  exdaimed  he,  talking,  I  snppoee,  in  Cblnese.    *A11  gone  tqmaek^  aa  sure  aa  Ihn  a 
gani' 

*  It  ia  unaeeesiary  to  make  the  two  nart  moyeeL  I  eonaole  the  CiyrAn  by  adTistng  him  to  tqr 
the  PitMMrinetmm  next  time;  at  which  the  old  gentleman  aweara  proAisely,  and  the ^arti coda.' 

We  do  n't  like  to  aid  crime,  bat  Bomehow  or  other  we  do  like  to  see  thingM  get 
mmy;  a  Hj  out  of  a  plate  of  butter,  or  from  a  milk-cnp ;  un-lubricate  his  legs, 
dry  hie  winga^  and  'eut  his  lucky.*  Also,  a  mouse  when  he  gets  into  a  trap, 
likewise  that  prisoner  in  the  New-Jersey  state-prison  (no,  out  of  it,*  by  'r  Lady ! ') 
who  dug  down  below  the  foundation  and  got  into  the  outer  yard,  and  over  the 
walL  Should  be  sorry  to  point  him  out  to  a  pursuer ;  because  perhaps  he  11  be 
a  better  man  from  the  very  suffering  he  has  escaped.  -  -  -  Sons  fair  corre- 
spondent in  the  'City  of  Gardens'  has  given  a  'Rowlaitd  for  an  Ouvxa'  to  the 
author  of  '  1%e  BeiUt  ef  Tontine*  published  in  a  late  number  of  the  KNiCKXft- 
WMUB.  She  entitles  her  rejoinder  *The  Beau  of  fhniine:*  and  thus  limns  him 
to  the  'mind's  eye'  of  the  reader: 

Ohcb,  while  on  a  stormy  Sunday, 

Sad  I  sat,  and  sighed  for  Monday, 
(Yinth  my  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  my  book  upon  the  lloorO 

Tliough  forebodings  dark  and  drearftd 

BtlU  indicated  weather  tearftal : 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  ^stomping,*  Just  aa  if  a  horw  waa  romping; 
And  a  dapper  little  feUow  opened  wide  the  parlordoor,  i 

Pauaed,  and  slopped,  and  nothing  more. 

While  I  wobJcred  what  the  cauae  waB| 

Why  the  *  stomping'  and  the  pause  wa^ 
And  the  dapper  little  fellow  stood  Joat  in  the  parforsfoor; 

^nat  within  ***e  door  of  Allm, 

Who *B  the  keeper  of  the  ^Palaee,' 
And  who  appropriatea  tn  Indies  this  private  psrlor,  dark  as  Hades; 
The  Uttle  dandy  droppe^  his  gloTo  upon  the  floor— 

Dropped  hia  giove,  and  nothing  i 

'Who  are  youf *  cried  I,  uprlsbig; 

'Your  appearance  ia  surprising, 
And  not  at  all  appropnate  to  the  air  outside  the  door: 

Bealde,  you  're  no  umbrella ; 

Now,  aiuH  Ton  a  pretty  fellow. 
To  be  coming  here  all  slopping,  with  your  dothea  about  you  '  flopptag? ' 
TUl  ma  whm,  and  whence  you  came  from,  or  depart  fVom  oul  taat  dbor!* 
But  he  anawered  nothing  mora. 
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And  I  nw  hlft  now  wm  dvokdda 
Ikmigh  bia  ejes  were  bright  u  thoM  that  Vkhqi  won  of  70m; 

And  hlft  chin  waa  HnooUily  duiyen, ' 

Bare  a  little  tuft  of  rarea 
Blacknewi  indlcaUog  there  might  be  a  scaroely  7«i  patorad  *soat«e:* 
And  plump  and  prettjr  were  the  flugera  fllfed  tor  the  0oy9  upon  the  llocr: 
Thla  1  lav,  and  looked  no  noitu 


For  the  ftranj  ftOow,  flittli^ 
To  the  Kat  where  i  waa  ■ittsng. 
■0  aoft  and  sweetly  on  mtu  that  the  like  I  *d  nerer  a 


8pake»  while  acaree  nla  Hpa  he  parted, 
And  evidently  with  Joy  light-hearted: 
'  Ton  'to  beaid  of  *  BeUea,*  and  *  Ladles  HaeV  about  wham  opintou  wy; 
Bm  to  me  there's  no  ooDlniT;  I'm  the*  Bbav*  of  the  Tontine  P 
Here  /  Tanished  ovt  the  doorl 

It  wm  pleaMuit  to  think,  the  other  day,  while  rushing  along  the  Hadaon-riyer 
nil-road  to  Albany,  that  at  one  pointy  a  htindred  miles  or  so  np^  we  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  'young  ladies'  who  were  at  their  studies  on  the  eastern 
bank,  '  over  the  hills,'  and  not '  far  away.'  We  sent  them  a  blessing  on  the  west 
wind  that  blew  cold  from  the  Ka&ttekilis,  looming  grim-blue  in  the  distance  orer 
the  frozen  river.  'The  girls'  might  be  looking  at  then  at  that  moment,  we 
thou^t  Hien  we  stirreyed  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Hudson,  white  with  snow, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  sleighs  and  '  cutters,'  looking  like  child's  toyi^ 
and  drawn  by  horses  that  seemed,  against  the  snow -'relief'  to  be  ailcmettettd 
oolts,  seen  throu^  a  reversed  magnifying^lass^  Now,  whfle  we  were  watching  all 
this,  'like  as  not'  we  were  distantly  regarding  otir  own  flesh-and-blood;  for  look 
yoti,  on  our  return  there  comes  us  a  letter  from  'the  girls'  aforesaid,  wherein  occurs 
this  passage:  'Yesterday  afternoon,  (the  very  tupe  'hereinbeforementioned,') 
being  comfortably  wrapped  in  furs  and  skina^  we  rode  from  B^--^  on  the  ice^ 
to  Kingston-Point  You  cannot  imagine  the  sensation  one  experiences  in  gliding 
as  we  did,  almost  imperceptibly  over  sach  an  extensive  plain  of  ioe^  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  the  view  for  miles  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  save  the  occasional 
indentations  of  the  shores.  Kingston,  as  seen  from  a  hill  whieh  we  ascended, 
aeemed  to  be  situated  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Ka&tskills^  although- in. reality  they 
are  thirty  miles  distant  Returning;  we  took  another  and  a  .very  delightful 
winding  road,  which  led  u%  ibr  a  part  of  the  way,  through  a  forest  of  solemn 
pinei^  on  the  light  branches  of  which,  in  the  silent  delli^  hong  thciaathery,  new- 
fallen  snow.  When  we  reached  the  Hudson  again,  its  snow-covered  banks  wore 
a  most  beautiful  rose-color,  the  reflection  of  the  settmg  sun.  Two  frolicsome 
dogs  followed  us  on  the  io^  on  our  way  home,  playing  arotud  the  horses,  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  scene  as  much  as  we  did  ourselves.'  -  -  -  Thebx  's  an 
old  fellow,  a  'German  doctor/  we  should  infer,  who  advertises  extensively  in 
certain  Southern  joumahs  and  who  must  be  what  is  termed  'a  rouser.'  His 
spelling  and  verbal  inversions,  not  to  speak  of  the  variety  of  his  cures^  are 
astoimding.    As  for  example,  he  cures: 


'Asm  A,  Tliie^  Oonsomptlon,  Dead  Pslsey,  Apoplexy,  Fsitox,  or  Fit,  anaO  Pox,  TeUow  Ferer, 

riatle  oolery,  jOropscjr  of  the  Bnin,  Dropsey  of  the  cheet,  In  the  flnl  stan,  Drapsey  of  the  FMh, 

In  the  flnt  stage,  Decay  of  the  Lirer,  Inflamation  of  the  Liver,  Chronic  amcte  or  the  Liver,  Becre- 


tfon  Of  the  Bllous  matter  of  the  Liver,  a  strletore  of  the  gall  dock,  a  torpid  or  awoUen  atate  of 
Liver,  a  want  of  digestion  and  action  of  sorbeant  vixue  of  the  Btonuefa.  Chronic  eflbcte  of  the 
Spleen,  Nervous  Feveis  Nervous  Fever  Bilious,  Tlnna  Fever,  Tlpna  Fever  BiUous,  Tipua  Fenr 
Inflamatory,  BlUoua  Fever:  BUlous  Fever  TiMuL  BUkraa  Fever  Inflamatory,  BUona  Few 
Remitan,  Itemitan  Fever,  Bemltan  Fever  BUoua,  InlennHan  Fever.  Intermitan  Fever  BUIoas, 
BearleA  Fever,  Soariet  Fever  Bilious,  Scariet  Fever  Inflamatory,  Measles,  Measles  Billoua,  Measles 
Inflamatory,  Inflamatory  Fever,  Inflamatory  Fever  BUlous,  complicated  f^en,  having  too,  three 
or  more  cause,  attacting  the  cisiem  at  the  same  time  or  coramencelng  with  ennmr  other  fever,  small 
pock,  smaU  pock  blleous,  small  pock  Inflamatoiy,  kime  pock,  broosketoa  or  chksen  pock,  lepiioey, 
dry  plaea  of  eoney  Unda  taken  m  the  stomach,  pisen  In  the  flesh,  snake  or  spydcr  Utes,  hUrarohey, 
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eanken,  eatiiiff  eanoen,  cancer  vartea,  wem,  polepm,  gout,  lore  leget,  acroftila.  eredftliu  or  lanto- 
aotooe/B  fire,  inflnenzeir,  aewmomye,  qolnzey.  croup,  hooping-CBUgh,  dlarear,  dlarair  Inltnmatofy » 
young  wimen  that  baa  lived  with  tbeir  hariesblndes  aeverul  yean,  and  never  bom  a  child,  by  the 
yonae  of  medidnea  and  direction  and  advice,  they  can  be  cured  and  have  children,  and  man  and 
wISb  that  haa  had  all  female  children,  by  the  yonae  of  aome  medidna  and  dlrediona  they  can  hav« 
male  children,  and  peanona  that  haa  loste  their  eve-sight  ao  that  they  cante  hardely  see  to  reade 
vlth  apeeka,  by  the  youae  of  aome  medldne  and  direetiona  and  diancn  the  dtu^on  of  the  datem, 
they  can  be  brpnght  to  aee  to  reade  with  out  apedta,  and  pearaona  that  haa  loete  their  hearing  ao 
that  it  la  dificnlte  for  them  to  hear  ao  as  to  understaiide,  by  (he  youa  of  aome  medldne,  and  aome 
prepared  oil  to  youae  in  their  yeara,  and  improvdng  their  general  health,  they  can  be  broogfat  to 
near  and  underatanda.  Young  s^raduates  of  the  dentiflc  order  to  boarde ;  leduree  will  be  delivered 
to  young  graduatea  of  the  dentine  order  on  the  practice  of  phlalc  and  cure  of  dtaeaaea  aooordlng  to 
the  improved  and  dentiflc  practice,  to  instruct  dentiflc  graduates  how  to  cure  all  the  above  men- 
tioned dtaeaaea,  and  wQl  double  their  aucceaa  in  the  practice  of  phislc  and  cure  of  the  diaeaaee  above 
mentioned  that  the  human  race  la  auhtect  to  that  Uve  between  the  twentef-flnht  and  thiity-aftht 
degree  of  north  tatltude.  pearaona  afincted  with  either  of  the  above  mentioned  diaeaaee  or  com- 
pfadnta  win  do  weU  to  call  as  hla  aucoeaa  wtU  be  found  eakwfl  if  not  superior  to  enney  In  Che  united 
statea  aa  he  haa  eTamined  Ave  different  wava  or  modea  vt  pndioeing  of  pUaic  to  evre  diaenaca. 
the  olde  europeelng  pradice,  ine  dentiflc  mineral  pradice,  tne  roote  practice,  the  Indian  practice^ 
and  the  steam  pncuee,  and  haa  adeded  a  remedy  anttable  for  the  cure  of  tbedlaeaaeaof  tbehoniBB 
nee  that  live  between  the  twenty-flAht  and  thirtj-flllht  degree  of  north  latitnde.' 

Twelve  o'clock  rings  ont  from  the  gray  stone  tower  of  'our  Church  of  St 
Petxb,'  just  sufficiently  distant  in  the  rear  to  penetrate  the  sanctum  with  a  soft- 
ened, mellow  sound.  We  take  out  our  watch  to  '  compare  notes,'  and  find  the 
agreement  perfect  But  as  we  return  the  full-jewelled  gold  *  Tobus  '  to  its  acooa- 
tomed  pocket,  we  think  of  its  history;  of  the  imknown,  but  generous  and  deli- 
cate-minded friend,  who  sent  it  to  us  as  a  New-Tear's  gift»  several  years  aga 
He  is  wmewhere  at  this  moment,  that  kind,  considerate  friend.  Tet  we  know 
him  not,  and  have  exhausted  all  suspicion  as  to  the  donor.  He  haa  '  done  good 
by  stealth,'  and  the  memory  of  his  goodness  is  awakened  whenever  and  wher- 
ever we  have  occasion  to  glance  at  its  beautiful  token.  May  he  'live  long;  and 
die  happy  1 '  -  -  -  There  is  a  good  lesson  conveyed  in  these  thoughtful  linea 
by  an  old  friend  and  occasional  correspondent : 

As  a  ehUllttg  Ibg,  la  ■  ealm,  atin  Bight, ' 

Bteala  along  the  hilla  and  over  the  vale, 
Until  erery  atar  Is  hid  ttom  oar  alghf. 

And  the  light  of  the  moon  growa  dim  and  pala: 

8o  mav  donda  of  care,  in  tub's  fldreat  day. 

Steal  orer  the  mind  and  darken  the  heart, 
TUl  the  sun  of  Hope  loses  every  ray, 

And  the  lights  oT  Joy  flrom  the  aoiil 


"J«PP«M 

rconorol, 
lefoar. 


Ai  the  fiaarftil  pestilence  often  comes. 

But  a  rumor,  at  flrrt,  fh>ra  a  distant  dbore, 
Yet  aoon  bringing  gloom  and  death  to  our  homaiy 

That  were  beaming  with  Joy  and  life  before: 

So  rices  and  crimes  for  a  time  may  app 

Slight  errora  of  life,  quite  under  cr 
Tin  oonadenoe  awakena  a  horrible  I 

And  guilt  oonvniaea  and  torturea  the  aouL 

Ai  the  voice  of  the  earthqnake  is  alleoo^  at  ilnl| 

And  atillneaa  portenda  the  hurrioane^s  roar; 
Aa  out  of  the  eahatbay  anddenly  bonl, 

Bnni^  the  aea  and  duddng  the  shoie: 

Bo  wandngB  IWhb  God  are  whispered  in  lore; 
HIa  blesalnga  abased  ar6  Judgments  delaydl ; 
So  mercy  despised,  His  anger  will  move: 
Oh  llet  us  then  eeekfiix,  while  veogaanoe  is  stayed  I  '/.a.  a. 

AW.f7,lffiL  __ 

A  9XSTVDUS  in  P— ^  Pennsylvania,  who  had  a  taste  for  'improved  stock,* 
pnrchaaed  a  pair  of  Bremen  geese  from  Hare  Powell,  of  Philadelphia.  Tliai 
tlie  speculation  might  be  sure  to  answer,  and  to  preserve  the  future  race  from 
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eontaminatioii,  all  the  naiiye  geeae  on  his  Cum  were  duly  decapitated,  and  the 
foreigners  waddled  abroad,  lords  of  the  yard  and  goose-pond.  Bat  the  golden 
eggs  of  hope  prored  to  be  no  eggs  at  all,  and  two  or  three  years  were  passed  in 
rain  expectation.  At  length  some  shrewd  goose-ologist  discovered  that  the  pur- 
chaser had  staked  his  hopes  on  a  pair  of  ganders  (  The  result^  however,  was  an 
improyed  mixed  breed.  -  •  •  A  ouaious  mistake  occurred  the  other  day  in  a 
certain  metropolitan  JonmaL  It  was  its  first  number;  yet  in  its  *Nc4iees  to  Cor- 
rupimdenit'  appeared  the  following:  'The  letter  of  'A  Gokstakt  Rkader'  shall 
appear  in  our  next  I  *  •  -  -  It  really  '  doth  appeareth  unto  us'  that  we  have 
encountered  the  following  somewhere,  or  heard  it  somewhere  before.  1%  reaches 
us  from  a  correspondent^  and  is  'na  sac  bad,'  any  way :  'The  following  faet  is 
told  by  a  friend,  who  never  hesitates  to  pledge  his  honor  for  the  truth  of  his 
stories:  opposite  his  iather^s  house  was  a  huge  sand-bank,  thickly  peopled  with 
swallowa  The  people  in  the  house  were  one  day  startled  by  an  unusual  commo- 
tion among  the  little  birds,  who  were  twitterin^^  and  screaming;  and  flying  about^ 
in  the  greatest  consternation.  The  cause  was  soon  ascertained,  however ;  for  in  an 
instant  after  the  whole  front  of  the  bank  slid  down,  and  left  more  than  a  hundred 
swallow-holes  sticking  right  out  in  the  air!*  Such  occurrences  we  suspect  happen 
seldom  I  -  -  •  *  Ill's 'iSoniwiff' won't  do.  We  see  the  mechanism  too  plainly. 
There  is  the  'one-hour  rule;'  the  stop-act;  the  gag-law;  the  literary  habeas 
corpas ;  a  sort  of  writing  in  armor ;  a  Procrustean  bed ;  a  good  deal  of  stifiness;  a 
poker  lithe  in  comparison.  Can't  print  'em :  eouldn't,  really.  '  It 's  not  at  all  in 
our  w-a-y  I  *  -  .  .  Hnx  is  a  recipe  for  making  a  sailor-drama,  which  will  sel- 
dom fail :  'Take  a  big  man  with  a  loud  voice,  dress  him  up  with  a  pair  of  ducks 
and  a  pig-tail ;  stuff  his  jaws  with  an  imitation  quid,  and  his  mouth  with  a  large 
assortment  of  dammeM,  Oamish  with  two  broad-ewords  and  a  horn-pipe.  Boil 
down  a  press-gang  and  six  or  seven  smugglers,  and  (if  in  season)  a  bo'swain  and 
a  large  cat-o'-nine-tails.  Sprinkle  the  dish  with  two  lieutenants^  four  midshipmen, 
and  about  seven  or  eight  common  sailors.  Serve  up  with  a  pair  of  epaulettes^ 
and  an  admiral  in  a  white  wig,  silk  stockings  and  smalls.'  -  •  -  T^xbi  is 
something  decidedly  'Pvncht,'  and  as  decidedly  nnti-democratiG^  in  the  following 
reeonmiendation,  touching  accidents  on  rail-ways :  'Behind  each  engine  let  there 
be  second  and  third-«lass  carriages^  so  that^  in  the  event  of  a  smash,  second  and 
third-class  lives  only  would  be  sacrificed.'  A  chair  for  a  director  in  front  d  the 
baggage-car  is  another  good  and  quite  safe  plan  of  Punch's  to  prevent  acd- 
dentSk  -  •  •  It's  odd  that  some  people  can't  sing  ivithout  interpolating  addi- 
tional letters  into  the  wordsi  Take  the  cobbler^s  pathetic  song,  as  an  example. 
We  heard  one  give  it»  to  the  lively  accompaniment  of  his  sounding  hammer  and 
lap-stone,  the  other  morning,  while  waiting  for  'Young  KmmJB  ice-broganS|  'on 
Up' at  that  period:  »,.,.,  n,»n.«Ttod  me «  wife, 

Ad*iMi  five  pond^nds  with  ber, 
I-I-I  bought  DM  SHMi  kit  of  (oodns» 

A<l*iid  alttteddle  lesdther : 

2iim-«^U]igidui^iidiKldle-s, 


'A  LXvxLT  'little  Frenchman,'  writes  'A  Jerseyman,'  'came  over  to  this  country 
after  the  revolution  of  '80,  and  settled  down  in  the  western  part  of  the  great 
State  of  New-Jersey  as  a  'tavern-keeper.'  The  politeness  of  'mine  host'  won 
him  troops  of  friends^  and  his  house  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  young  and 
the  gay  from  all  the  country-side  for  many  miles  around.  Our  jolly  Frenchman 
was  always  in  the  habit  of  assisting  his  lady-visiters  to  alight^  and  he  invariably 
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aeeoiDpanied  his  attentions  with  a  good  heartj  kiss.  It  was  generally  nnder* 
stood  that  this  last  was  yerj  well-received  by  lUl  the  '  danghters  of  Evx.'  Lata 
one  sparkling  winder  nighty  after  he  had  receiyed,  kissed,  and  dismissed  several 
sleigh-loads  of  rosy  girls^  a  merry  jingling  was  again  heard  in  the  distance. 
Meantime  the  moon  had  set^  bat  our  host  sallied  out  into  the  darkness  to  wel- 
come the  new-comers.  One  after  the  other  he  lifted  the  ladies  from  their  seats» 
saluted  them  as  usual,  and  conducted  them  to  his  old-ia^hioned  parlor,  where 
the  fire  was  blazing  brightly.  What  was  his  dismay,  on  coming  to  the  lights  to 
find  that  the  whole  party  was  composed  of  *eiUlof'd  jmuansi*  The  'little 
Frenchman  *  has  never  kissed  a  '  dark  ladye '  since  1 '  -  -  -  Wx  give  the 
'Britishers*  a  hit,  now  and  then,  when  they  come  over  here  from  the  'other 
aide,'  with  their  pompous  airs  and  their  querulous  comments ;  but  now  and 
then  '  they  of  the  adverse  faction '  touch  tu  a  little  on  the  raw.  *  Par  ezamp. : ' 
we  couldn't  deny  that  this  was  not  a  veritable  fact^  when  we  heard  it  mentionea 
*  aa  such  by  an  English  gentleman  the  other  evening.  '  One  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gent*  he  said,  'last  autumn  in  the  'ATLAimo^'  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
true  Yankee.  He  had  visited  England  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  '  World's  Fair,' 
and  of  nothing  else  could  he^  or  at  least  did  he,  speak.  After  dinner,  one  day,  the 
.conversation  turned  upon  works  of  art  '  Wal,  as  near  as  I  can  callate,'  said 
our  Yankee  friend,  'there  aint  ra-ally  but  three  great  bu'sters^  or  sculptural^ 
any  wheres;  now-a^ays.'  ^Name  them,'  quietly  said  an  old  gentleman,  sitting 
opposite  to  me.  'Wal,  there's  Eano-vxiv  Roobois,  a-d^  Hk-x-rim  Pk-o-w'ss! 
And  Hiram's  the  most  surprisin'  o'  all  on  'em!  Jest  look  at  his  ' Oreek-alave ' 
gal — be-yewtifull  There  ain't  on'y  one  mistake;  he  shoodn't  a-had  her  raised 
where  editing  was  so  scurse ! '  -  -  -  Oua  friend  Gbahax,  whose  well-estab* 
lished  and  popular  Philadelphia  Magazine  bears  his  name,  says^  in  allusion  to  the 
change  of  price  in  the  Exiokxbbockbr:  'If  it  does  not  soon  print  and  sell  £fty 
thousand  copies,  the  fools  are  not  all  dead,  but  maintain  a  very  decided  majority 
among  'the  peoples.'  If  any  body  wishea  ''Old  Kniok.'  and  'Young  Gkaiiam' 
together,  they  can  accomplish  their  benevolent  desire  by  sending  five  dollars  to 
aither  work.'  Now,  thereat  a  chance  for  you,  reader  I  You  know  the  KinouEa- 
BocxKB,  but  you  may  not  be  so  conversant  with  '  Gkabaii,'  with  its  well-printed 
pages  of  choice  matter,  and  its  choicer  engravings  It  will  ^e  your  own  fault 
hereafter  if  you  covUinue  to  be  unacquainted  with  him.  -  -  -  An  old  '  Erick- 
BBwxaua,' '  native  here,  and  to  the  manor  born,'  sends  us  the  subjoined  'JbA/Ay- 
Uogio^  We  are  somewhat  credulous,  it  is  true ;  but  the  last '  fish-story '  recorded 
below  strikes  us  as  improbable,  '  in  point  of  fact'  We  '  may  be  wrong;  but  that 
is  our  opinion : ' 

*Who  ever  beliered  an  tbe  stories  of  ■flflhemuaiT  Can  any  man  who  bss  ^enoe  enough  to 
make  a  good  flahernum  bsTC  energy  enough  to  tell  the  truth?  When  a  lad,  I  uaed  to  stand  upon 
Ihe  bridge  leading  to  'Fort  Nomenae,*  now  Castle-Garden,  and  Msten  to  the  old  feUows  who  were 
aft  that  Ubm  dladples  of  la  aak  Waltom.  What  Ui  New-Yorker  but  reooIlecU  Johx  LiNTRBa,  the 
maker  of  flahing-rods,  reelB,  etc.  f  He  waa  as  celebrated  aa  Johritt  Bsaion bt,  the  bird-fiuicler,  In 
Naaaao-atreet,  and  atood  fUrty  at  the  head  of  the  flahermen  of  the  bridge.  Every  afternoon,  when 
the  tide  aenred,  one  might  meet  there  aome  of  the  flrat  men  of  our  city  who  were  fond  of  ilahlag. 
Among  theae,  I  might  enumerate  okl  Mr.  f'HaaaT,  Meaara.  CauxKaHARK,  EaaaTa,  Stkwast, 
WBI.CB,  and  many  others.  Among  theae,  one  or  two  were  celebrated  for  extraordinary  stories 
oonceraing  aporting  matters.  Oim,  especially,  who  waa  fkmfllariy  called '  Unde  Billt,*  waa  a  rare 
hand  to  wile  away  the  time  for  the  whole  party,  when  bait  was  acaroe,  or  the  flah  rsftiaed  to  bite. 
Many  waa  the  atory  I  carried  home  from  thia  coterie.  On  one  oocaaion,  aome  aluggiah  flahorman 
let  hia  baited  hook  float  with  the  tide  into  an  op«)  oyater;  probably  basking  on  the  bottom,  to 
ei^oy  sn  aftemoon'a  suaahine.  The  unlucky  oyster  ckwed  Ita  ab^  and  waa  thus  brought  to  the 
sorflioe.   Thia  gave  riae  to  aU  sorts  of  q>eeuhitions  ss  to  the  probable  way  in  which  the  oyiter  was 
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eraglit;ttiil«UDde  Billt,*  being  at  liudt  whan  qvpeidad  to,  pwbeil  Om  Inqidfy  Mid«»  wilh  fh» 
nmark:  *Now  look  here,  gentlemen,  yon  wont  beUero  It,  I  know  700  won*t;  bat  If  joa  don%  I 
don't  cere;  but  /  know  it's  a  fact  Does  any  one  of  70a  know  bow  a  crab  *  worka  It*  when  ba 
wantatoeat  aelamoran'Tater?  WeD,  I H  («tf  ye  bow  be  doea  It.  Wben  the 'yster  la  open,  the 
crab  catcbes  a  atone  In  bis  daw,  and  lays  it  in  Ibe  *]rater  so  that  be  ean*t  *diet  up;*  and  then  ba 
6Bis  bim  op :  that '« the  way  there  comes  so  many  mod-oysters.' 

*  *Oome,  *  Uncle  Billt,'  that 'a  a  rery  good  story,  bat  it  wont  do  here  amoi«  old  tUhennen.' 

*  'Well,  look  o'  here,'  *  Billt'  woald  say,  'perhaps  yoa  don't  belieTO  it,  but  it 'a  fmc  I've 
seen  the  crabs  a-doin'  of  It  a  thoasand  times.  They  eat  dams  that  way,  too;  and  when  a  crab  has 
a  rotation  thai  is  a  •  sbedder,' and  has  cast  off  his  okt  shaD.  and  laya  still,  to  let  the  new  one  git  baid, 
be  alwaya'  stands  by  him,  and  daws  off  all  introdev;  (<»  Ash,  and  worma^  and  ahnosi  any  tbtaff 
In  salt  water,  wiU  attack  a 'sbedder' if  U  geta  a  chance.' 

^'BiLLT,'  saya  one  of  the  party,  'what  was  that  stoiT  yoa  toki  the  other  day  aboot  llsMiawka 
Mtfng  dams  and  oyster*  T  * 

*«Wby«  I  saM  that  flab-hawka  woold  dlte  along  the  dMDow  plMca  and  catdi  dams,  and  then  II7 
vp  hi  the  ata- and  let  them  drop  enrols  to  break  them,  ao  as  to  gel  at  the  meat   Wbentbcyflnt 
began  to  raise  these  'ere  Llnia^aashes  on  Long-Istand,  the  flsb-hawka  nsed  to  mistake  'em  tot 
large  stones,  aa  they  were  of  the  same  eotor,  and  OTory  sqaaab  nsed  to  baTO  a  bole  in  the  top^Me  . 
andadambiddet   Needntla&f:  lt<teaihetl' 

*On  one  occasion,  bowerv,  'Billt'  was  thirty  oat-done;  fbrTAinuiiBT,  who  kepi  the  *Bm^ 
MaUr  Hold*  on  Bamt-mOl  Point,  now  the  'IVoTeltr-Woria,' Tidted  the  bridge,  and  told  a  aloiy 
that  put  *  Uncle  Billt  '  lUriy  to  the  bhish.  *  Billt  '  had  bragged  aboat  a.pointer-dog  of  bis,  of 
which  be  was  exceedingly  prood,  and  Vaitkamst  tokl  the  following  dngular  occurrence:  Two 
Mends  of  his  went  ont  shooting  one  day,  and  eadi  being  proud  of  bis  dog,  they  tald  a  wager  as  to 
which  dog  would  make  the  moat  ataoneb  point  Daring  the  whole  day  they  met  no  game;  bat 
Joat  at  dusk,  aa  they  passed  along  the  shore  of  a  rfTer,one  of  the  dogs  made  a  point  at  a  fldi  Jamp> 
Ing  out  of  the  water  hi  the  riTcr.  Hta  master  Hred;  bit  and  killed  the  flab,  and  the  dog  awam  oat 
and  brought  It  on  shore.  They  took  the  fish  home,  and  wondered  all  the  way  why  the  dog  shoaM 
hare  made  the  point :  'but  on  opening  and  deaning  the  flab,'  said  Vanrakbt,  *  the  mystery  waa 
adred:  forinddetbefldiwaaamctfMnd,wbldihadfUlenlnthewder,aadbadb6eiiawaIlowed 
bytheltahi' 

'Unde  Billt'  handed  VARnuiaT  'bisbat,'  andleft  thebrldgal* 

Tbebe  18  some  fun  in  the  'Soliloqttium  IVesh-SbmineM/  which  reaches  ni  from 
A  diitont  western  institation.  Its  paternity  can  hardly  he  fastened  upon  any  one 
of  the  classic  author^  but  it  may  be  referred,  with  great  propriety,  to  the  'Age 
of  Ooid,*  It  strikes  us  that  the  metre  is  not '  particular ; '  some  of  the  *  feet'  need 
amputation,  and  others  a  good  deal  of  twisting:  We  gire  a  specimen,  'with  all 
its  imperfections  on  its  head*  and  'feet:' 


'Ma  Tidet*  hie  cum  toUnents  sorroonded, 
Grmeo  que  Matbematids  conftMmded, 
Nouns  et  rerba  cum  longrsdices  eompounded, 


'Osrus,  Artrok,  Fbltok,  et  Bullion  pater 
Mcroerunt  gratlaa of  human  natur*; 
Mam,  ttt  omon  ad  ftirkoy  et  potater. 


L  like  mad  ponies^ 


'  Ped  nunc  Tertemus  carmina  Hokatiaii, 
Qoornm  qukUy  donare  good  tianalatloa, 
Puto  certea  panle— erat  the  nation 

Of  wooden  nntmegSL 

*  Tsmen  oporlet  mlhi  lumbum  dngens, 
Ut  'Niger  Acdplter « diaa  Ingena. 
In  June-bug  panpefunum  ddtus  tbgeos, 

Gonferre  pItdHbika. 

'Tarn  exegero  monumeatum  Tsatom, 
81  Tiri  opponere  me,  1 11  thrash  'em, 
Et  asoenaere  gradum  ad  ParaaMum. 


81  Tersns  Pub.  ViaaiLn  1 
Bcamper,  cum  wx  pedibi— 
Ego,  loadly  Todferana OI  booual 

Lapsero  In  doek-ft. 

UtInam  que  ItafioKot  kwoKXm, 
Pinxerit  old  HoMaarK  in  oeulo, 
Or  had  cansed  ilium  for  to  quickly  swallow 
ConlhMstabikk-bat 

Iif  the  transactions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New-Tork  for  July, 
1881,  (seeWmiiWLL's  Reports,  Tolume  seventh,  p.  888,)  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  case  of  Jaoxsom  ex  dem,  Goorm  vt.  BBowmea: 

'  On  the  trid  of  thta  adton,  the  ptalntiff  produced  the  orlgind  transcript  of  a  judgment  glTea  bf 
a  Jastiea  of  the  PMce,  filed  tai  tbeCleik*s  ofBca,  and  oflteed  to  read  it  in  eridenfla;  wbldiwss 


'  Rats  habent  nunc  oonTtylam  In  the  edltng^ 
Radng,  scrstchlng,  consiliantes,  equealing, 
Tnm  my  ahdf  cfaeees  and  butter  sUly  stealing; 
r«»  Impolite  imtaP 
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olfeelad  UHoatKegroaiMlthitHwM not  •written  In  tlM«£iif^lM*  to vMff«i  UMi  tn  Mr  nd  k«l* 
ble  chancten,*  M  inqnlMd  br  itatataw   The  o]bt)eclion  wm  OYWflitod,  and  the  truucript  rand,   tt 
was  aa  foOowa: 
**Bamckl  Coopbk  v«.  nmicK  Baowim.    Thia  S5  day  of  Norember  1834.    Summona 

ndonied  beraodal  lerved  In  a  plea  of ,  oftfty  dnUowa  and  lame  glod,  and  the  parties  waa  ralf 

for  trial,  and  wltneaa  swean,  and  gndgmand  for  the  plaiotUT  on  a  former  gudgmand  Uu  twentf- 
dz  dnllowB  and  twenU-dx  eenta.    Oamigea  |B»JM.    Cbnt  of  snit  79:  fSAJeL  ^^ 

*  *I  hereby  Baitliy  that  the  apove  eopy  U  a  eorreekt  and  true  copy  of  my  pock. 

*  *GaTen  unler  my  hand  at  teal  at  Danube,  this  18  day  of  Janoary  1825/ 
•Signed  by  the  Jaadoe  who  rendered  the  Judgment* 

•Br  m  ComtT :  KaLaon,  J. :  'An  ol^eeUon  was  taken  to  the  tnoaerlpt,  that  ft  was  not  writleB 
te  the  JBBgHdi  laiigaa0B»  nooordfa^  to  the  regnirenient  of  tto  Iburth  aectlon  of  theBtatnte  of  Jen* 
fldlB,  1 B.  L^  11& 

*  Withont  Inquiring  hito  the  <inestion  whether  adTantage  oouki  be  taken  on  the  trial  of  a  non- 
eompUanoe  with  the  statate^  it  la  a  sniBdent  answer  to  the  objection  to  say,  that  it  la  not  weil 
ftnmded  in  thet  The  transcript  is  written  in  bad  English,  and  probab^  worse  Dutch,  and  ao  Aurla 
Bable  to  the  critielama  made  upon  it;  bnt  the  eanntlal  porta  of  It  am  auffldently  Intelligible  In 
anawer  aD  legal  porpoaea.   Judgment  for  phdntift' 

Tliu  IB  nlmoet  eqnnl  to  the  Onttfio  'Sqtiare'  whom  we  mentioned  in  onr  last 
number,  and  whom  the  papers  are  rendering  notorions  if  not  eminent  •  -  -  Um, 
K.  DoDGi^  the  eminent  surgeon-dentist;  at  Number  684,  Broadway,  hasdlscoyered 
a  material  for  filling  teeth,  which  he  terms  'Lapidentitan,*  and  which  is  inserted 
in  a  soft  state^  and  without  pain,  in  the  most  delicate  tooth.  It  becomes  hard  in 
a  few  momently  and  is  like  white  marble  in  appearance ;  bearing  a  near  resem* 
bianco  in  color  to  nattiral  teeth.  Being  wholly  of  stone;  it  has  no  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  system.  Surely,  so  valuable  a  discovery  must  supply  an  impor&> 
ant  desideratum  in  the  nuUerid  of  the  dentisf  s  cabinet  ...  A  tuekd  tella 
a  good  story  of  *  Old  Hath;'  when  he  was  crier  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  The 
room  was  usually  warm,  and  he  was  very  apt  in  the  afternoon  to  drop  away  in 
a  doze.  On  one  occasion,  while  the  Recorder  was  charging  a  jury,  the  old  man 
snored,  quite  audibly.  An  officer  immediately  whispered  in  his  ear:  'Unde 
Jaoob;  some  one  is  snoring,  and  disturbing  the  court'  Up  jumped  Hats,  and 
with  his  stentorian  lungs  cried  out,  '  Silence  I  there  must  be  no  snoring  in  court  t' 
And  turning  to  the  Recorder,  he  said:  'Yon  can  go  on  now  without  interrup- 
tion.' The  story  is  sometimes  told  of  him,  that  being  awakened  one  day  by  a 
peal  of  thunder,  he  cried  out,  'Silence I'  •  >  .  Simxo  in  one  of  AuGUBm 
Blebung's  truly '  easy-chairs '  in  Ann-street,  imder  the  American  Museum,  the  other 
morning,  we  suddenly  arrested  his  soft  and  facile  hand,  and  through  a  snow- 
pile  of  sweet^cented,  fSaoe-soothing  lather,  asked  a  gentleman,  who  had  mentioned 
his  recent  return  from  Albany,  what  was  the  best  hotel  in  that  ancient  and  hoa- 
pitable  Dutch  dty.  *  If  yon  are  going  to  Albany,'  was  the  reply,  '  try  '  Conoibb 
Hall,'  and  then  judge  for  yourselil'  We  did  try  'Congress  Hall,'  for  we  teere 
going  to  Albany,  and  we  hone  'judged  for  ourselyes;'  and  our  verdict  ii;  that 
for  deanUnesB,  prompt  attendance,  abundant  larden^  delicious  cookery,  quiet 
service,  and  good  winei;  this  commodious  and  beautifully-situated  hotel  is  not 
excelled  by  any  similar  establishment  in  Ootham.  Mr.  Jaios  L.  MncHxu^  the 
proprietor,  embodies  the  'Coumam  and  Sisnosi'  of  'that  ilk'  in  unobtrusive  but 
assiduouB  attentions  to  his  numerous  guest&  -  •  -  Is  there  not  a  great  deal 
of  tmth  in  the  ensuing  passage  of  a  note  to  the  EnnoB  from  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  young  poets  of  the  '  Empire  State  t '  We  must  say,  we  consider 
his  remarks  eminently  just:  'While  I  have  labored  from  youth  on  home-theme% 
with  slight  recognition  of  my  labon^  it  is  'Lo  here!  and  lo  there!'  whenever 
some  moon-struck  imitator  of  foreign  modeU  behowls  the  insulted  moon. 
Obseurify  is  called  'profundity'  by  a  certain  schooL    Yon  eannot  see  the  boti* 
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torn  of  a  shallow  mndpuddle,  bnt  off  Mackinaw  a  pebble  can  be  deecried  thirlj 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  Kings  of  Thonght^  ShAxspbaei^  Homes,  and  others 
of  a  noble  brotherhood,  spoke  out»  and  were  understood  by  high  and  low,  learned 
and  unlearned.  So  too  did  Bubns.  If  the  element  of  transcendentalism  is  sn^ 
fered  to  blend  with  our  literature^  a  compound  will  be  formed  flatter  than  poor 
cider  a  week  alter  its  smoking-hot  marriage  with  pearl-ash.  A  poet  should  touch 
the  ground,  now  and  then,  with  his  feet^  although  his  head  may  be  *im  nM- 
but,*  He  should  derire  his  ^strength,  like  the  fabled  AMXiio^  rom  his  natiTe 
earth.'  ...  Wx  haye  seldom  been  more  gratified  than  in  a  Tisit  which  we 
recently  paid  to  OtbtofCt  Depontory  of  Stained  OUus,  in  Broadway,  near  White- 
street  Aside  from  his  own  manufactures^  in  every  variety  of  beautiful  work- 
manship^  his  vast  establishment  is  itself  a  museum  of  art  A  few  of  the  rarest 
oil-paintings  to  be  found  in  the  city,  'old  masters'  of  unmistakable  authentiettj, 
adorn  his  walls^  which  are  diyersified  by  statuary  and  fine  engravings;  while 
his  own  particular  branch  of  what  was  once  considered  a  lost  art  is  not  only 
rich  in  abundance,  but  of  the  highest  order  of  artistic  merit  We  saw  in  hia 
establishment  some  windows^  in  preparation  for  the  library  of  a  inend,  which, 
in  chasteness  and  appropriateness  of  design  and  beauty  of  execution,  we  have 
rarely  if  ever  seen  surpaned.  It  is  worth  a  journey  of  ten  miles  to  examine  hia 
inmiense  library  of  books  treating  upon  the  art  of  stained  glass.  Specimens  of 
the  choicest  works  in  this  kind,  from  the  chief  cathedrals  and  edifices  of  the 
world,  exaetlycolored  from  the  original^  mayhere  be  encountered.  -  •  .  Tbebm 
is  something  quaint  and  huarrt  in  these  reflections  of  a  correspondent  in  the 
'north  oountrie'  of  the  'Empire  State: ' 

*As  I  -walked  ftom  chnreh  last  Bondiiy,  after  Usiaiiiig  to  m j  excdtet  panon*s  Mnoon  upon  the 
beatiiadas  *or  that  celestial  world  to  which  we  hope  to  go,*  a  philoeophle  (Hemra  remait  thai 
^  HeaTon  ia,  after  all,  Tery  much  a  matter  of  #Mfrc/Ay  in  the  world,'  set  me  to  muatng  upon  the 
kind  and  degree  of  happiness  to  which  ontanght  and  imregenente  man,  in  the  Tarions  coonMes 
of  the  earth,  might  be  k>oking  forward.  The  Arab,  for  Instanee,  tmatlng  in  the  diiine  nlarioB  of 
If  ▲■OUST,  looks  for  hia  reward  in  the  lasting  eompanlonahip  of  dark-eyed  Honria,  whose  sooga 
Shan  loll  him  to  forgetftdness  of  satiety,  in  a  plaea  where  he  shall  be  wakened  fh>m  slumber  by 
the  oool  dashing  of  foontains  and  singing  of  moraing4>irda,  only  to  the  realization  of  his  drsama 
or  happlnesa.  The  Chineee,  IkithfU  to  his  national  eiUoymenta,  doobQess  fkndes  that  the  celestial 
plalna  are  all  pbmted  with  poppies,  and  that  there,  where  no  'VermiHoa  Edict'  shaD  foitid  the 
pipoi  he  may  look  to  see  an  opium-shop  at  erery  eomer,  where  he  may  indulge  In  the  *  smoking" 
mod  *  by  the  grain,  or,  with  Da  Qcmcbt,  drink  it  by  the  pint.  Where  wonkl  be  the  use  of  prsadi- 
iag  the  terrors  of  'eternal  Are'  to  a  Greenlander,  liring  for  nine-tenths  of  the  year  in  an  atmo- 
sphere befow  fteezingT  *  Something  *  rather  warming,'  with  unending  reiaya  of  raw  aeal  and 
SBMAed  reindeer,  where  he  might  now  and  then  lay  aside  his  beai'ekln  coat  and  boots,  and  ^keep 
comfortable'  in  nothing  but  his  fox-ekin  shirt  and  trousers,  would  be  Just  the  beaTen  of  his  hopea 
TWdn-oil  and  horse,  in  unlimited  quanUtles,  we  may  anppose,  woukl  enter  as  large  components 
of  the  heaven  of  the  Russian  Boor ;  while  the  North- American  Indian,  in  his  (kint  gllmpsea  of  the 
sptaritrland,  sees  only  ftrofT  yislons  of  perennial  forests  and  sparkling  watem,  where,  with  aerci^ 
ttring  strength,  he  may  hunt  fhtbuAdoes  and  spear  the  swift  salmon.  The  8oath-8ea  Islander,  leas 
pMtknlar  In  hia  tastes,  looks  forward  to  unending  ftaala  of  banaaaaend  'eold  mlssioBaiy ;'  a  pro- 
apeetlte  bliss,  in  the  hope  of  which  we  may  imagine  the  aforesaid  miaslonary  doea  not  Join  with 
any  great  amount  of  gvAu 

*And  then  to  us,  hOwring  daily  among  Goo's  poor  in  the  woild,  aa  being  by  His  Providenee  ^ 
them,  how  aoothing  to  the  aching  brain  and  wearied  ftame  oomea  the  sweet  conaolatlon  of  the 
Paahniat :  <  Ba  gireth  his  beloved  sleep  1 '  Ho  ye  t  poor,  wearied  mortal,  whose  life  Is  but  a  simr 
gle  for  life ;  whoee  daily  toil  U  but  for  daily  bread ;  think,  aa  nightly  ye  lay  your  tbed  Umbs  upon 
the  scanty  couch,  and  Ihid  an  aching  heart  compels  to  watchfolnees,  that  there  is  at  least  One  who, 
when  want,  and  wearineaa,  and  bulfoting  with  the  His  of  life,  hare  done  their  worst,  and  yev  won 
body  slaka, « powerless  to  rise,'  can  give  His  chiklren  restl  Ay,  *  Ha  glreth  hia  betoted  sleep  I' 
and  In  a«l  sleep  what  beatUle  dreams  shall  comel' 

*And  here  my  musing  brought  me  up  at  my  own  door.' 
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'An  excellent  and  worthy rektire  of  onn^' writes  •  lady  eorreepondent^  'who 
looka  with  pleasant  eyes  upon  eyery  thing,  and  hears  all  nature's  sounds  with  a 
sort  of  homan  interpretation,  told  us  a  short  time  since  of  an  interview  he  had 
with  a  friendly  bobo'link  a  year  ago  last  strawberry-time.  ,Uncle  TmcoDOB^  up 
with  the  sun,  and  away  to  the  meadowy  sought  to  break  his  early  morning's 
Cut  by  partaking  of  some  delicious  wild  straw-berrie%  which  he  knew  hid  them* 
selyes  away  erery  year  near  a  certain  old  fence,  which  seemed,  in  many  respects^ 
a  guardian  of  the  place.  Low  bushes^  lon^^  tapering  wild-flowera^  and  golden- 
rods^  had  made  this  as  agreeable  a  spot  as  could  be  for  all  the  'songsters  of  the 
air,'  but  especially  for  the  merry  family  of  bobolinks^  who  assembled  here  every 
sun-rise  to  pour  forth  their  sweet  wild  melodies.  But  the  father  of  this  inter- 
esting family,  as  plump  and  well-fed  a  little  body  as  could  be  seen  of  a  sum- 
mer's day,  and  withal  full  of  song  to  oyerflowin^  the  moment  he  espied  '  Uncle 
Dost'  crossing  the  lot»  commenced  his  welcome^  in  a  low  under-tone^  of  which 
he  only  caught  the  following :  '  Good  morning,  good  morning;  Uncle  Dost,  Uncle 
Dost;  nice  morning;  nice  morning  Unde  Dost:  straw-berries^  some  straw- 
berries^  Unde  Dost  t  Hent  they  are  I  here  they  are  t '  and  then  raising  his  voice 
to  a  somewhat  louder  key:  'Over  the  fence.  Uncle  Dost;  over  the  fence,  Uncle 
Dost,  Uncle  Dost  ;  nice  one%  large  ones»  ripe  ones»  ripe  ones»  ripe  onei;  Unde 
DobtI  '  And  then,  to  the  uimiost  power  of  his  little  throat:  'Over  here^  over 
here^  Unele  Dost;  ripe  onei;  large  ones;  plenfy  of  'em,  too,  plenty  of  'em,  too, 
Unde  Do6t,  Uncle  Dost:  one^  two,  three,  four,  five — any  qu-qu-qu-quantity 
of  'em,  too  \ '  And  away  he  flew,  n(pidly  twittering  oflT  the  finale  of  his  son^^ 
while  Uncle  Dost  stepped  over  the  fence;  and  sat  down  on  the  green  meadow  to 
as  delicious  a  banquet  as  Nature  could  spread'  -  •  -  Tiinx  was  eliminated 
a  good  specimen  of  what  has  been  called  'taking  the  starch  out  of  a  man,' 
when  a  Parisian  dandy  exhibited,  with  much  pomposity,  to  the  Prince  EbteRt 
HAZT  a  handsome  bosom-pin  of  /optWoru/t,  and  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it 
fBeherM  t  '  Oh,  yes;'  replied  the  Prino^  '  quite  so.  I  have  a  chimney-piece  of 
it  at  home! '  *-  -  -  Oub  friend  and  umqwhile  occasional  correspondent,  Mr. 
SnrmEzr  C.  Massxtt,  in  his  Dsr-away  home  in  Califomia,  has  not  forgotten  his  old 
punning  propensities,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  'Market  Report '  in  his  own 
journal,  the  *MarysviUe  Herald^'  will  suffidently  attest: 

^'RkMM  bsTe  gone  behind  a  qosrlflr,  probablj  ftom  ttie  tuX  that  Umj  wsra  taksn  ftom  the  hlml- 
tfurter. 

*  MoLAsass. — Bereral  tnden  hare  been  *  aindc  *  with  tbia  artlde. 

'Boot*  hare  adraneed  ftdljr  twofwt,  and  are  freely  *  pegged  off*  at  this  rate.    As  we  are  now 
at  the  *heel'  of  the  dull  aeaaoii,  our  mflrehants  will  have  to*toe  the  mark*  before  shortly. 
*■  CurraiNo. — We  coat  pants  aa  a  good  fn-Teatment. 

*  Hioaa,  HoKHfl  and  Tallow. — The  holders  of  hides  are  afanoit  ready  to  Jump  out  of  their  ddn. 
Hocna  are  freely  taken— at  the  aaloona.    Tallow  has  gone  to  Greeoe  In  laige  quantidea. 

*PowD».  —  We  hsTe  to  notice  a  fldr  report  of  the  going  off  of  thia  article,  at  good  ratea. 
DovBa*a  is  preferred. 

*  Sbot  is  plenty,  priodpally  *  in  the  neck.' 

'PoTATOBs.— The  arriTal  of  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  the  *  first  gem  of  the  sea  *  has 
caused  a  decided  adrance.  In  fact,  not  to  be  mealy-mouthed.  It  appears  to  our  *■  eyes '  that  there 
most  soon  be  a  great  scarcity,  unless  the  duty  on  foreign  potatoes  be-r&ipeeled. 

*  Barrs.— Bcareely  any  in  the  market,  sare  those  of  the  watchmen  on  their  'lonely  roond.* 
We  cannot  aoooont  for  this  without  going  to  the  nott  and  for  that  we  hare  nH  time. 

« Flan.— Prices  are  mther<  salty.*  8ahnon  is  going  up— Feather  rireri  Mackerel  (weD  broiled) 
la  getting  *down  in  the  month.*  Sardinea  are  In  good  supply,  but  cannot  be  had  without  the  tin; 
OjaUnean. 

•Cmbsb  (partienlarly  old  cheese)  is  Urely.' 

•  We  would  add  to  this  report  another  item :  *Poifs :  market  well  supplied*  and 
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of  .  good  ^.lity.'  -  ^  ;,  J'„,^^:  ^-^«  PW«  in  calli,^  .„»tion  io 
♦he  ftdvertiBeineiit,  on  t^«  "*  "*«  present  number,  of  i/r«  Jtm^tP  Rrh^  r^ 

iflm«t«»  "^  ■•«■•  "f  ""^  **^!rf«ctorv'  ,?  ^  tfcoirprogrew  «  learning  h»  been 
S"Vbe  Wghe-t  degree  '^^^''^^^  *^'7  from  the  fir*  u^^ed  to  r^Td  their 
^ri«ciP*^  wiUi  .n  f^^^^^^^^^  <>^7  ^  ti^at  whieh  they  bore  W  mother. 
K«  ^*'"^  ^'°**  r  ""f^o^t  !r^*"*«».o°«  of  tt.  chief  charm,  of  a  board- 
^-echool    The  "»*™;*1^°;^^'^?'*  J*"'"-  branches  i-  thorough,  and  of  the 

»ed  »*«««•  ^T^orfro^som/S^"^-  .^*«'  her  griefii  were  too  new 
fcer  lover  too  old ' /'^^^^'"f  <^*fr  can«.  hi.  offer  wa.  deelined.    Where- 
 ,fcpre'RACBKLreltI8e<ItOb«Coi»n»r.«>l'      m.: ,.     ,         , 


naoa' 
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upo 
■jtnowHi 
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ing  wich  dJBtorUon. 


H.^e  h^  .  ''""^I'^'tXm  whlS?^^  P«  ^  th*  «*I«««1  sphere,  and  he  ha. 
dietated  «,me  P^^^^^'^^h.*  „  „  ^^^  jj^^  _^^^  of  hiT  earS»ly  effnrion. 

^:^LT.:.^1^^^1^^'^'J'^^^  --•  media wefea™U..t 

S^X™  Boktak!     Our  fnend  of  t^/^-K  «*  *  Poter-houae  in  P.rjjdi«Mcept 

induced  .  fi-iend,  of  .pare  corporeal  bL     .    1"^      ""*'■  "^'"^  ^^  **"     "^ 

he  was  capable  of  the  magnetic  sUtT    J^         °°  **  '*'^*"'  *'  '  *'     "^ 

got  some  very  rtrong  poetry  from  p  °  ^*  P"*^  "''*'  *  trance,  and  ht  too 

aatirical  plain-speaking.    -    .    .    •jJ°*'  >•»'>«««'  ^th  no  dij^t  portion  of  hi. 

farewell  concert  at  NaLo'a  Saloon^*""  ^'"'^^  OnjjKOHAH  Bobtwick  gare  her 

The  eapaeiooB  hall  was  crowded  '  ^^  '^'^•y  evening  the  tenth  of  February. 

Her  pure,  aw^eot,  and  Lquid  tonea^'***  *  '"^"t  "d  appreciative  audience. 

nerer  exhibited  to  greater  advaat  *"*  *"»JAed  and  artirtio  Tocali^ti"".  were 

^oAfrt  toi  fuefaime.'  yraa  .nag  ws,^*"     '^■t  benntifol  cavatina  troia  *  Boberto^' 

Diva,"  in  both  morement^  w«a^iv>«  j    *  **J»<»o»w  grace  and  finish  j  »»*  '»*' '  ^'•^ 

could  not  be  «irpa«ed.     jj,  ti,J~^*'^  u»  •  style  of  profearional  excellenc*  that 

with  great  beauty  and  n^^  i^^Tf^^.-ongaet  down  m  the  prograii»i»«"»f^«; 

rapturou,  encore*  of  her  nndiZ!   *;*^  «  w«  attested  by  the  repeated  «.d 

^Z'*.1/!:^TT'^.  **""••    She  &./'  ^  **"•  BoMwic'.  intention  »oon  to  eom- 

predicted  that ahe  will  notf.a  t^  f^'  P'-^eed.  «,nthw.rd-  «wl  i*  "'^ '^''^  k 

bors.    -    .    .     '^ae*,/^  «.^^Uithewaw».j    .     .    ■  #   „,<tetithemneigh- 

«.d  built  of  the  finest  w^tf  *^«»*  ««J*^.t^'^**«''  *'  T^f  .rchitectt«k 
of  Broadway.  It  glorfl'"^  «'«-b,e.  ^JJ  "'^« Venetian f  ^^f ^i^m^ne.*. 
Tr-aowku.  will  find  one  J^  *  «»**•  d^?*"  *«  »»«  ^^  ^"^^i  «»  *• 
Iway.  .wide  awake,'  h^''»«  «,«  fe^*^  to  rfl  KmooeIKX*^^  G««. 
•tores  beneath,  for  a  ^oat  .tT"****  on,  V*">et«)polit«»  ^'^^  baseme"* 
•ay  hereafter.  -  -  .  tL  ***"•««▼«  I.  '  <*»«  W  „a  1)«»**r,«  more  to 
the  foremoat  joumaU  of  ^  t"*^  f  o^*'''*^  of  S  ^f  ^-^^  ^Sv  o«  -f 
the  following  language:  ^  ^''tl..X^?***»«)  '^  I-^  ^T^e.^"^** 
tfce  South,  «  most  o?'^.  J^^*  U^,^*  ««»fdi^  ^^T"*';  tS  ^'^^'A  •* 


r  *^  ^**    «-.>*  ji*me  of  •»  *    ^  **^M«  of  mow  facilA  ^^^  7    " 

Crolin^  .  ^**t^^  ^sbide  of  o,^^«  «  el«wh.r^  we  maj.  ^^^    •««»  or 
tt^  „eW«ly  *^^^  aere  .ceid^^^»«t  or  ins^etion.     i^  ^He  «e.a  «;'; 
Ut  merit,  and  »*»*  J^/  ^  ju«t  tlj":  *'  8«>08«P»"«»1  P°"*y>".  eonatitnte  «  claim 
npon  the  P'fon*^^       ^Ij  ^jj,    »Oker^.    Thia  is  raqueetionably  iK>ui„i  ^a«>i,- 
jng,  Mid  eontr«»t»    '^tb,  who  ,  ^*  narrow  appeals  made  by  certain  pseudo- 
litt«raUvi«  at  the   '^^^Z     t>o^*  'propheto'  with  aa  little  ' honor '  eliewhere 
as  in  their  '  own  ^**^  .^ftff^,'  f^    ^^^^  ***  suppoee  that  a  good  magazjn^  liJce  the 
'BtMiOttrh  Literary  J*"'  ^f      ,^*  ^Xample,  need  to  rely  solely  npon  local  patron- 
age for  »  Uberal  supF^^  ^f       *>t   »  ^^.^  ^^j  ^ .    .    .    .    W«Vk  been  dropping 
in  at  the  itudioa  of  •^'^  tJ,e  /^  «*»ore  prominent  nrti»to,  lately ;  and  have  Been 
enough  to  eatisfy  na  ****!-*  ^«  t**  exhibition  of  the  National  Atsademy  of  Design 
will  be  one  of  the  W"**^^        *»«>«  li^  for  many  years-    Lrora  haa  tipon  his 
•  easd,  and  nearly  comp***^  •  •*»pei.b  nietnre  of  ^asbD"''*^*'  "^^^  preparations 
for  defence  and  war,    »*^  "»«   *»ei«lib«,i.„nd  of  Boston,  -which  wiU  add  to  hia 
dread>  briUUnt  repat«a*»<"^      ^e  h L    ,!!;  charming  •»*  «ff««tive  landscape 
representing  the  settii>«  *»*  ^«  of  -  "  "Tetld  bv  the-«rifeof  General  Schutijb. 
to  warn  him  of  the  app«^"«»»  of  t,^*  ^''•'^*''«2^  haa  aereral  landacapes.  .U 
of  rare  merits  and  one  »*  '^^^  of  ^k*\*  v^v  ^rdy  never  surpaa.^     I>ujia™ 
will  surprise  eren  hi»  ^^^^^^^  Z     "^  ^'  ^  ^  *«<*  ^*  P'"*"*        •  ™ 
the  ^.r.  of  hi,  fam«-     They  ^  *wo  ^f^^Zt  i*  »^y^«  K^rZ^- 
pietnresf^m  his  pencil,    ^^IJ  P<4::r  ^^  dlt^y  «**  ^-T^anS  t^.^.. 
gnid>  his  facile  touch.  ^r.  •  £0!^'^  t^e  deUc«  '^  ^  ^^  ^.tint*    Bo- 

remarkable  for  the  sw««*n«»  of  ^^  ^^«  *"»*,  l^nty  ot  »»« J"  ^  ^  ,  .unny 
■ma  has  an  unfinished  l«»dBcap«     P^eaaion  an*  «^^^  P**"^^  wbicb  exceed 
and  beautiful  picture  ;   **^««»er  ^»?*'»  hi»  e*»*^  »ottt^**^i*  S""^'  ^"'t 
any  preriou.  ^ort  of  to**  c-paM^*^  <>«<»  or  t*«P°.t  bi.  '^^^^  and  X^^^ 
Broadway,  ha,  two  ve.^  «»«  land!  ***'»^    TA*»*^;.antin8  »  ^^  on  *e  Bgj^u^ 
Taney,  prolific  of  veget- Wo  lif«;^^P*^  one  't^'t^ca^P--* V-^  ^de 
desert,  of  which  we  he»«-   high   ^o^  ^*  other  *^  :^*^<^.^,i1»ot»-    ^.,  twdled. 
and  wUl  hare  two  or  th*-«e  of  hj,  j^^«ndatioi»^    t»»e  ""^a  •**°*'wb.  ^  ^^ 
a  most  life-Uke  portrait  ©r  a  QuakeW?**'  pioture*  ^*^„\o*^^  „»  ^^^^  ZatstA  ot  »««»«• 
has  in  his  studio  a  fall-length  life-a-         ^'  **«•  >*      0<''"!^o  *^*^V1V '  »^^^"  °*^ 
rrines.  and  ease  of  position^  tr^^^  ^  Portrait  *>^^  •*^«f.  *^netJ.  'f  ^ 
sorie^  is  certainly  one  of  hi,  ^erJ^  ^  ***'»*^nK.  ***    C?***!!^**  •*!t,oT«  "^  ?Ti 
tin.  year.    Hi- atndio  is  ^nHche^Tb  »»««t   «ff„%^     -^^  J^  7«S^^^Ce  ' 
reflect  tiiehigheat  credit   t,pon    fci.^^*^o  ^i,S^*»**%S*\*fit^'^'trA-. 
Gkat,  and  other  eminent  atists 


nipplanta  entirely  the  old-fcahi     *^i»er  t*,^  ^     iZn^^L  ^^  .     ^.  - 

di^uredtiieriggingofouraur^^   '^^^^'^I'^tS^^*^^^*''^^ 
tiieinyention  their  cordUlapp^^        ^^««-.^^of  J^V"  ^S^^  -     ^*^**'^ 
stoning  esUbliabmen,,  Number  a^^-  ^  I*  .^;1:^^T     '    •  •P'^ 
wiWon.'    It  ia  a  brely  country.  »^***"*>adWaT      '       .^ 
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of  a  good  quality.*  -  .  -  We  take  Bineere  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  advertiBement)  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number,  of  Mrs.  Jonet*  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  at  JRavennoood^  near  this  metropolia.  We  can  speak,  of  our  own 
personal  knowledge,  of  Mrs.  Jonks'  preeminent  excellence  as  the  principal  of  such 
an  institution.  Two  daughters  (one  for  more  than  two  years)  haye  been  the 
inmates  of  her  school  at  Red-Hook ;  and  while  their  progress  in  learning  has  been 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  they  from  the  first  learned  to  regard  their 
principal  with  an  affection  second  only  to  that  which  they  bore  their  mother. 
This  moral,  domestic  influence  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  a  board- 
ing-school. The  instruction,  in  all  the  yarious  branches^  is  thorough,  and  of  the 
best  Indeed,  our  readers  may  unhesitatingly  assume,  that  in  all  respects  the 
promise  of  the  adyertisement  will  be  entirely  carried  out  in  the  perform- 
ance. -  -  •  Not  many  months  ago,  a  Philadelphia  friend,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Comfort,  paid  his  deyoirs  to  a  young  and  attractive  Quaker  widow, 

named  Rachel  H ,  residing  on  Long-Idand.    Either  her  griefii  were  too  new 

or  her  lover  too  old ;  or  from  some  other  cause,  his  offer  was  declined.  Where- 
upon a  Quaker  friend  remarked,  that  it  was  the  first  modem  instance  he  had 
known,  where '  Rachel  refused  to  be  Comfobt-ed  ! '  This  anecdote  is  only  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  Quaker  pun  on  record ;  'Friends '  generally  lightly  regard- 
ing such  distortions  of 'plain  language.'  -  -  •  Some  of  the '/9/>t>i/-^nocJt«r«* 
have  had  a  communication  with  Edgab  A.  Poe  in  the  celestial  sphere,  and  he  has 
dictated  some  poetry  to  them  which  is  as  much  like  some  of  his  earthly  effusions 
as  any  mere  earthly  imitation  can  be.  Through  the  same  media  we  learn  that 
THOMAS  Paixb  and  Ethan  Allen  are  staying  at  a  porter-house  in  Paradise,  kept 
by  John  Buntan  I  Our  friend  of  the  ^Evening  Mirrory  inspired  by  these  fact^ 
induced  a  friend,  of  spare  corporeal  body,  to  diet  on  the  shadow  of  a  cabbage  until 
he  was  capable  of  the  magnetic  state,  when  he  passed  into  a  trance^  and  hs  too 
got  some  very  strong  poetry  from  Poe;  imbued  with  no  slight  portion  of  his 
satirical  plain-speaking.  -  .  -  Mas.  Emma  Gilldtgham  Bostwick  gave  lier 
farewell  concert  at  Niblo's  Saloon,  on  Tuesday  evening;  the  tenth  of  February. 
The  capacious  hall  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  and  appreciative  audienee. 
Her  pure,  sweety  and  liquid  tones^  and  finished  and  artistic  yocaliiation,  were 
never  exhibited  to  greater  advantage.  That  beautiful  eavatina  ^m  '  Roberto/ 
Hobtrt  toi  qttefaime*  was  sung  with  a  delicious  grace  and  finish ;  and  her '  Casta 
Diva,'  in  both  movements^  was  rendered  in  a  style  of  professional  excellence  that 
could  not  be  surpassed.  In  fact»  every  song  set  down  in  the  programme  was  given 
with  great  beauty  and  rare  artistic  skill,  as  was  attested  by  the  repeated  and 
rapturous  encores  of  her  audience.  It  is  Mr&  Bo«rwiGK*B  intention  soon  to  com- 
mence a  professional  tour.  She  first  proceeds  southward :  and  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  she  will  not  fail  to  win  the  warm  admiration  of  our  Southern  neigh- 
bors .  .  .  « The  Saint  Nicholas  Hotd^*  in  the  Venetian  style  of  architecture; 
and  built  of  the  finest  white  marble,  will  soon  be  one  of  the  ehief  ornaments 
of  Broadway.  It  glories  in  a  name  dear  to  all  Knickebbockebs,  and  in  Mr. 
Tbeadwell  will  find  one  among  the  best  of  our  metropolitan  landlords.  Oenib; 
always  'wide  awake,'  has  secured  one  of  the  large  and  beautiful  basement 
stores  beneath,  for  a  most  attractive  object,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter.  -  -  -  The  Augusta  (Georgia)  'Chronicle  and  Seniind,'  one  of 
the  foremost  journals  of  the  South,  in  a  cordial  notice  of  this  Magazine,  holda 
the  following  language:  'From  time  to  time  a  singular  soUise  has  prevailed  at 
the  South,  as  most  of 'tis  well  know.    An  agenl^  with  his  subscnptibn-book  iir 
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hand,  readj-  to  enrol  your  name  among  Ummo  of  more  faeQe  patriot  importunea 
jon  for  a  fee  in  the  name  of  an  'ezolnaiTe  Southern  literature  I '  It  may  be 
graTelj-  quefftioned.  whether  antagonism  in  literature  is  not  prejudicial  to  all 
interesta,  and  most  of  all,  to  the  reader^a^  When  we  poflsesB  here  in  Georgia,  or 
Carolina,  a  better  or  as  good  a  magazine  as  elsewhere,  we  may  afford  to  make 
ikai  exclttsiTely  the  yehtde  of  our  amusement  or  instruction.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  merit,  and  not  the  mere  accident  of  geographical  posiUpn,  constitute  a  claim 
upon  the  patronage  of  all  just  thinkers.'  This  is  unquestionably  sound  reason- 
ing and  oontrasts  strongly  with  the  narrow  appeals  made  by  certain  pseudo- 
litterateurs  at  the  South,  who  are  'prophets'  with  as  little  'honor'  elsewhere 
as  in  their  '  own  country.'  Does  any  one  suppose  that  a  good  magazine,  like  the 
^Southern  LUereay  Meumgfr*  for  example,  need  to  rely  solely  upon  local  patron- 
age for  a  liberal  support  t  'Not  a  bit  of  it  I'  -  -  -  We've  been  dropping 
in  at  the  studios  of  some  of  our  more  prominent  artbts,  lately;  and  have  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  next  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
will  be  one  of  the  richest  we  haye  had  for  many  years.  Leutzx  has  upon  his 
"  easel,  and  nearly  completed,  a  superb  picture  of  Washinoton,  with  preparations 
for  defence  and  war,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  which  will  add  to  his 
already  brilliant  reputation.  He  has  also  a  charming  and  effective  landscape^ 
representing  the  setting  on  fire  of  a  wheat-field  by  the  wife  of  General  Schutleb, 
to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  E^xirBErr  has  several  landscapes,  all 
of  rare  merit,  and  one  at  least  of  which  he  has  surely  never  surpassed.  Durand 
will  surprise  even  his  admirers  by  two  landscapes^  which  we  predict  will  fill 
the  measure  of  his  fame.  They  are  somewhat  different  in  style  from  previous 
pictures  from  his  pencil,  but  possess  all  the  delicacy  and  harmony  which  distin- 
guish his  facile  touch.  Mr.  *  Loins  Lamo  has  two  or  three  beautiful  heads^ 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  expression  and  beauty  of  the  flesh-tints.  Roe- 
snxR  has  an  unfinished  landscape  upon  his  easel,  which  promises  to  be  a  sunny 
and  beautiful  picture ;  together  with  one  or  two  portrait-groups^  which  exceed 
any  previous  effort  of  his  capable  hand.  Talbot,  at  his  rooms^  Number  677, 
Broadway,  has  two  very  fine  landscapes,  one  representing  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
valley,  prolific  of  vegetable  lif^  and  the  other  an  encampment  on  the  Egyptian 
desert,  of  which  we  hear  high  commendations.  Eluott  is  brim-full  of  work, 
and  will  have  two  or  three  of  his  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  Hioxs^  beside 
a  most  life-like  portrait  of  a  Quaker  lady,  true  in  coloring  and  admirably  handled, 
has  in  his  studio  a  ftOl-length  life-eize  portrait  of  Governor  Fish,  which,  in  natu- 
ralness'and  ease  of  position,  truth  of  coloring,  and  artistic  arrangement  of  acces- 
Boriea^  is  certainly  one  of  his  rery  best  efforts.  Cbofsxt,  too,  will  'shine  out' 
this  year.  His  studio  is  enriched  by  two  pictures  of  Italian  scenery;  which  will 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  his  pencil  We  hear  good  reports  of  Chvro^ 
Gray,  and  other  eminent  artists,  but  have  not,  as  yet^  found  leisure  to  visit  their 
painting-room&  .  ^  .  Omt  Magazine  circulates  extensively  in  maritime  cities 
and  sea-ports ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  doing  some  of  our  readers  a  service  by 
mentioning  a  recent  improvement  invented  by  Bfr.  Whuam  H  Jexnuoiv,  of  this 
city,  which,  in  setting  up  and  securing  the  standing-rigging  oi^  shrouds  of  vessels^ 
supplants  entirely  the  old-fiuhioned  'dead-eye'  and  'lanyard'  which  has  so  long 
di^gured  the  rigging  of  our  ships.  Several  of  oor  first  ship-builders  have  given 
the  invention  their  cordial  approval.  It  may  be  examined  at  Mr.  Gibson's  Glass- 
staining  establishment^  Number  874,  Broadway.  -  -  -  Caufobnu  'is  a  great 
iMftoa'    It  is  a  lively  country,  and,  'variety'  being  the  'spiee  of.life^'  it  is  a0 
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tpice  in  that  region.    Bj  way  of  proof  of  this  faoti  hefre  is  a  polite  invitation  to 
a  'hanging*  in  'the  digging'  given  to  a  friend  by  a  derk  in  the  general  po«t- 
office  at  Wasliington,  who  opened  a  largo  lot^  returned  from  California  among 
the  *d0cd  letters*    Great  'ked'utry*  that: 
•  Ma.  A.  BvKca :  *  <>««/arrf,  ^prU  8, 1851. 

^DmxM,  Sm :  The  pleMora  of  jonr  oompeny  is  mpectftinj  solicited  stTns  H^Kaiiia,  on  Frfdsj* 
the  eightosntb  isslsiit.  .  SsirrLssscH A»sihnL^  Mam^wr: 

Wk  know  of  no  boarding-school  in  the  city  superior  to  Mrs.  Huntix*8»  at 
Number  201,  West  Twentj-Second-street^  Lenox-Place.  The  principal,  with  her 
family,  and  the  resident  teachers  and  pupils,  form  one  household ;  and  the  inter- 
eourse  between  all  the  members  of  this  household  is  such  as  to  revive  and  cherish 
the  feelings  of  home.  Her  series  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  regular  and  extnt 
b)ranchei^  while  her  references  are  numerous^  aod  of  the  very  highest  respecta- 
bility. -  •  •  Wk  beg  leave  to  sajr  to  our  oorrespondenti^  or  would-be  corre- 
spondenti^  that  we  do  not  wish  long  articles  in  verse.  We  have  some  twenty  or 
thirty  pieces  of  very  passable  verse,  that  are  altogether  too  lottg  for  our  pageib 
Another  thing:  we  believe  long  poems  in  a  Magazine  are  seldom  read;  always 
excepting;  of  course,  good  narrative  verse.  And  as  for  dramatic  poetry,  it  is  not 
perused  by  one  reader  in  five  hundred.  We  like  the  remark  of  a  western  der^ 
gyman,  who,  upon  being  complimented  upon  the  brevity  of  his  discourses^  prayen^ 
etc,  said :  '  I  suppose  I  have  done  some  wicked  things  in  my  life,  and  I  know  I 
have  done  many  foolish  things;  but  I  never  did  a  long  thing t*  -  -  -  We  have 
heretofore  spoken  of  Lrtsll*s  ^Living  Age,*  and  we  refer  to  it  again,  only  to  express 
our  admiration  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  It  im,  without 
exception,  the  best  oompend  of  the  best  periodical  literature  we  have  ever  seen. 
Its  Elections  are  made  with  great  good  judgment  and  taste,  from  the  most  abund- 
ant sources.  It  is  well  printed,  and  afforded  at  a  price  so  reasonable  as  to  be 
within  the  means  of  almost  evexy  body.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
has  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  circulation.  •  •  •  Intirbted  reports 
having  obtained,  that  that  excellent  French  journal,  the  'Courier  det  FtatB  Unis,' 
had  fallen  off  in  its  circulation,  the  proprietors  have  shown  by  figures  that  it  has 
inerctued  nearly  four  thousand  within  seven  months^  It  well  deserves  its  sue- 
oesi;  for  it  is  conducted  with  great  ability.  -  -  -  Among  the  articles  in  proae 
and  verse,  in  type  or  on  file  for  insertion,  are  the  following:  'An  Episode  in  the 
History  of  the  House  of  Bmix>wD;'  'Transcripts  from  the  Docket  of  a  Late 
Sheriff  of  Gotham;'  'Sketches  of  Western  Life;'  'ATriptoCintra;'  'TheFathei%* 
Part  Second;  'The  Sequel  to  St.  Luke;*  'Literary  Quakers;'  'The  Gathering 
of  the  Clouds;'  'A  Leaf  from  the  Port-Folio  of  a  'Traveller;'  'The  Masquerado 
of  Life;'  'The  Gypsies  of  Science;'  'To  a  Violet;'  'The  Lost  Heart;'  'Lines* 
by  the  'River-Bard;'  'Auld  Familiar  Faces;'  'The  Five-Fold  flght^  a  Ballad  of 
Mexico,' by  ALnixoB.SraBET;  '  To  my  Wife  in  Absence,' by  Pare  Behjakqi;  'The 
Orange-Flower,'  by  William  H.  Holoombb  ;  'The  Valley  Where  the  Village  liea^* 
by  WiLLUM  Wallace  Moilani);  'The  Child's  Footstep^'  by  Mrs.  £.  H.  Evahs; 
'Stanzasi'  byMrsi  Maet  &  Monell;  'A  Mountain  Idyl,'  from  the  German  of 

HEEMJ^byEDWAEDWlLLBTT;  'Livcit  DOWU,' by  RutoHeNETBaCON.     -    -    -    lBH>f 

this  present  a  pretty  good  number  of  the  EiacBZEBOCKBBy '  take  it  bye  and  lai^e  f ' 

«*,  Bomb  flfleen  new  works  hste  been  reodved  at  the  oflee  of  tlie  KncKsmBocnm ;  but  as 
our  matter  mint  all  be  in  the  |Nloter*s  hand  by  the  flfleenth  of  each  month,  th^  came  too  late  Ibr 
notioe  In  the  pmeni  number.  The  great  increaae  In  our  drenlallon  compels  to  an  early  iBSoe  of 
the  Magazine.  The  IkTor  of  the  public  exceeds  our  moit  *asagulnsry  ezpeetatlona.*  It  •kmli  he 
r^inecaui. 


FAMILY   INSTITUTE 

VOB 

RAVENSWOOD,  LONG  ISLAND. 


RscBiTBa  tnf o  her  fkiDlly  Twenty  PapUs,  whom  «he  thoroughly  tn«tnict8  in  all  the  branches 
a  sound  and  polite  Education  requires ;  and,  especially,  trains  them  In  those  accomplishments 
and  that  personal  carriage  which  flt  them  to  enter  Society. 

Haaae  and  Oroaada.—Her  residence  is  thai  healthy  and  commodious  seat  on  the  b^k 
of  the  East  Birer,  formerly  the  property  of  Colonel  Gibba,  which  she  has  purchased,  and  fitted 
up  with  every  accessory  conduciTS  tti  the  health  and  comfort  or  her  flunily. 

Sea  aad  Fr#ah  Wal«r  Baths.— The  sanatory  benefits  of  sea-bathing  ara  enjoyed,  tree 
ttom  annoyance  by  surf  or  tide,  in  a  Bath-houMe,  up  into  which  water  is  forced  from  the  sea; 
and  contiguous  to  the  dormitories  are  Fresh  Water  Baths,  the  regular  use  of  which  is  made  a 
duty. 

T«acbera«— The  cardinal  branches  of  Study  are  taught  by  herself  and  Daughter,  together 
-with  the  Higher  Mathematics,  Ancient  Classics,  snd  Belles  Lettres;  snd  they  exercise  also  a 
-vigilant  aupervislon  over  every  Pupil  with  regard  U»  those  maltere  which  are  most  the  objects 
of  judicious  psrents'  solicitude.  Her  teachera  are  all  members  of  her  family,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity, Uicidentai  as  well  as  stated*  is  made  available  for  the  improvement  of  her  Pupils.       « 

Iflaslc  is  taught  by  a  lady  who  unites  great  patience  with  a  perseverance  which  often  makes 
good  performera  of  thiise  even  whom  nature  has  not  gifted  with  a  musical  talent;  and  the  best- 
ioned  Instruments  only  are  used  for  daily  practice. 

Pr«Bcb  aad  Drawiai^  are  taught  by  a  native  Parisienne.  She  leads  her  Pupils  to  think 
In  the  language,  as  well  as  to  speak  it  habitually;  by  these  habits  the  idiom  becomes  fiamiliar, 
and  an  elegant  pronunciation  is  acquired. 

Tb«  Primary  Grade)  use  as  Class  Books,  Principles  of  Orthography,  Brown^s  Grammar, 
Emerson*s  Arithmetic,  Psrley*8  History,  ^mith*s  Geography,  and  Parker's  Firet  Philosophy,  and 
are  instructed  in  Writing,  I^lusic,  French,  and  Drawing. 

The  Janfor  Oradff  take  Wells*  Grammar,  McEIIigott'b  Manual,  GreenleaTs  Arithmetic, 
Colbure's  Algebre,  Parker's  Philosophy,  Cutter's  Physiology,  Bobbins's  Outlines,  Penmanship, 
The  Piano,  French,  and  Drawing. 

The  Seaior  Grade  teview  the  former,  and  add  Burritt*s  Astronomy,  Willlard's  Ancient 
Oeograpby,  Psley's  Evidences  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Newman's  Bheloric,  Wood's  Kotany, 
Grav's  Chemistry,  Davis's  Legendre,  Karnes's  Elements,  snd  Abercrombie's  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy. 

The  Academie  Tear  Is  two  seasions  of  five  months  each,  commencing  with  the  mouths 
of  May  and  November  respectively.    The  months  of  April  and  October  are  vacations. 

T«raia.»The  sum  of  Two  Hukdsed  Dollars  paid  quarterly  In  advance,  is  received  in  tuil  of 
every  expense,  and  nothing  is  made  an  extra  but  cash  advances  previonsly  authorized,  i^nd  feea 
to  the  Professore  of  the  Harp  and  Dancing,  for  there  who  avail  theroselv*^  of  their  attendance. 
OiM^bcth  is  added  for  Pupils  fr\im  abroad,  who  reside  through  both  vacations. 

Aa  Oalilt  is  a  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  two  Forks,  Dessert  Spoon  and  Ifapkin 
Ring,  an  Umbrella  and  Overshoes. 

Day  Papile  to  the  number  of  five  only  are  reoelvedvwho  purene  the  same  studies  and 
enjoy  the  aame  privileges  as  resfdent  students;  terms  Ona  BcanaBo  Dollars  a  year. 

Acccea.— The  ferry  boat  *•  Astoria"  leaves  Peck  Slip  at  each  alternate  hour  during  the  dayi 
asd  returns  in  the  interim.  It  lands  at  Harris's  Dock,  irom  which  the  Institute  is  the  sixth  man- 
sion northerly,  approached  in  the  reitr  by  the  terrace  on  the  Biver. 

Ref«r«BC<*  maybe  made  to  the  parents  of  any  of  her  present  or  former  Pupils,  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  of  which  Miss  Jones  is  a  Gradu- 
ate, or  to 


&■▼.  8.  SSADORT.  D.  D..  NIW.TOAK. 

•      8.  H.  Ttko.  D.  D  .  Nsw- York. 
••     Mr.  Db  KovitH.  Tivotl. 

"       Mr     "WaiTR.   RATVHBWflOD. 
*'       Mr.  OaLPSH.   PiBRMOMT. 

looi*  Oatlord  Ct  arr.  Esq  .  Nbw-Tork. 

N..T.  8UZT8.  EaO.    FOORTWBNTH-STRRXT. 

C  J.  Hrrshaw,  Er«  .  FLuamxa. 


B.  OaLPBIT.  Es4>.  10  WtZ.Z.IA1C'«TRSST. 

T.  L.  Cbcbtbr.  Esq..  Broadway. 
D.  P  Bacon   Esa.  Foortb-btrbrt. 
D.  D.  WivAHT,  EaQ./Wtr.i.iAMsBnma..' 

KOBBRT  BkVMBR.  ESO..  ASTORIA. 

C.  C.  CBAFFR*.  M.  D..  SpRIMOPtBLX). 

JoBKPa  CoRTia,  Fso.,  Kxw-7ork. 
Wu.  E.  CoRTia,  Ea^,  Broaswat. 


THE  AZTEC  CHILDBEK 

«nio  Mm,  Iftigtitlq,  Intelligent  little  Seinga, 


CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  THE 


CORNER  OF  BROADWAY  AND  LEONARD  SfS„ 


rO&  A  MOVTB  OS.  TWO, 

Wb«re  Uylm  already  been  Exhibited  te  Crowds  of  Visitors  for  Twelre  Weeb! 

They  were  taken  f>om  the  newly-diacovered  and  roOLATROUS  CITY  or  IXIMAIA,  w  OBvrmAJ. 
Akbeica,  wbere  they  have  been  kept  with  saperBti'iona  reneration,  distinct  and  Mctnded,  mt  a  OuU 
•f  their  Prisstko^  and  employ  ti  aa  mimee  and  bacchanals  in  their  pagan  oeremoniee  and  wonhip. 

HO  ADEQUATE  DESCBIFTIfOV  CAH  BE  OIVEE  OF  THEX ! 

For  the  reaion  that  they  are  unlike  any  thing  but  themselTes.  They  are  fUMWlately  a  JVkio  emd  EAnyiM 
Rae0  of  MoMkind—a  most  Extraardinar»  and  JntxplUaiit  Pk§nommuu  aoeh  as  neTer  have  beenieaa 
byClTlUzedNatlona.     .  »  i-  — . 

_       ADHISSIOn  25  CENTS.    CHILDREN  H&LF  PRICE. 
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EDITED  BY  LOUIS  OATLORD  CLARK. 

oommenced  its  Thikty-ninth  Volumb  with  tlie  number  for  January,  1852. 

The  subscription  '|>rioe  for  the  Knickbrbockbr  is  now  reduced  from 
FivB  Dollars  to  Teikbb  Dollars,  per  annum  in  advance. 

With  this  reduction  Uiere  is  no  change  in  the  form,  size,  character  or 
quality,  except  a  change  always  continued  for  the  better  ;  for  it  will  im- 
prove on  the  past^  maintaining  the  position  so  long  awarded  to  it. 

THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR,  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

THXRX  WILL  B«  NO  DCVlATtON  raOM  TiUS  OONDmCM. 

To  €lab«  of  Tea,  M.AO  each. 

Booksellers  and  Postmasteis  are  requested  to  act  as  agents.  Those 
who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  will  receive  favorable  terms. 
Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  oil  application  post-paid. 

All  remittances  and  all  bu>inc88  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Samubl  Uubsi'on,  130  Nassau  street,  New- York,  Post-paid. 

Back  Volumbs.— The  yea«  1846,  '46,  ♦47,  '48,  '49, 'SO  and  '61,  will 
be  sold  in  Numbers  for  t2.60  a  year. 


IMFOBTANT  ANNOTJKGBtfENT. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Knickbrbockbr  takes  much  pleasure  in  inform* 
ing  his  readers  and  the  public,  that  tlie 

SeqVBL.  TO  AT.  I^BOBB 

AMD 

METSTER    KARL'S   SKETCH-BOOK, 

will  be  oontinund  regularly  through  the  coming  year.     In  addition  to 
these,  and  a  host  uf  highly  esteemed  contributors, 
•IK      MARVEL,' 

•REVERIES    OP    A    BACHELOR,' 
hf»  engaged  to  furnish  a  new  and  original  work,  which  wilt  be  given  in 
every  number  of  the  Knickekbockbr  during  the  year  1862.    It  will  be 
entitled 

VBB  nmaii  :pafb&8, 

BSmOTBB   OBSSHVATIONt    AT    BOMB    AND  AAHfkAO   Of    OIVVIIS  liXMBSBa 
OrTBB  FDDilB    FAMILY  ;    MBNOBKBI)  INTO  WKITtMO 

BY    TONY    FUDGE. 
The  contributor'  d«*|>Hi-tment  of  tliis  Magazine  will  be  more  interesdng 
and  vHluable  than  it  lia!«  ever  been. 


ORIGINAL     PAPERS. 


A%T.?.  A  FEW  hihtb  about  genius  and  talent, an 

U.    THE  FIVE-FOLD  FIGHT:  A  BALLAD  OF  HEXKXX    Bt  Alfebo  B.  Stbbbt,  306 
m.    AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEBLOWD»      ...  311 

IV.    LINES:  •THROUGH  MUCH  TRIBULATION,' 300 

V.    THE  LOCKET:  AN  ANCIENT  BALLAD.    Bt  Ricmaub  UATWAmoB,    .    .    .    .  3U 

VL    SKETCHES  OF  WESTERN  LIFE.    Ndmbbb  Obi, SSO 

VIL    THE  LONELY  HEART.    Bt  x  Nbw  Cortbibdtob, 383 

VUL    A  MOUNTAIN  IDYL.    Fbom  tbb  Gbbmab  or  Hbihi, 391 

UL    SKETCHES  OF  AUTHORS,  PAINTERa,  AND  PLAYERS, 3S7 

Z.    A  MOTHER'S  INVOCATION  TO  THE  VIRGIN.    Bt  Robbbt  &  CmLTOB,    .    333 

XI.    STANZAS:  *TH£  VALLEY  WHERE  THE  VILLAGE  LIES,' 334 

XIL    TRANSCRIPTS  FROM  THE  DOCKET  OF  A  LATE  SHERIFF  OF  NEW- YORK,  3» 

Xm.    DREAMS  OF  YOUTH.    Bt  Mbi.  Mabt  &  MoNEl.^ 340 

XIV.    RANDOM  LEAF  FROM  THE  UFE  OF  RALPH  ROANOKE, 3« 

XV.    &TANZAS:  *LIVE  IT  DOWN.'    Bt  Rorus  Hbrbt  Bacok, 341 

XVL    ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    Bt  F.  W.  Sbbltob.    Numbbb  Obb,  347 

XVIL    ST.  REG18WIN0  OF  LAUFEN, 351 

XVUI.    THE  FUDGE  PAPERS:  WASH.  FUDGE  ABROAD.    Bt  Ik.  M▲KTB^  .    .    .    3St 

XDL    SONNET  TO  JOSEPHUfE.    Bt  U.  W.  RocBWBL^ 390 

XX.    THE  CHlLiy«  FOOTSTEPS.    Bt  Mbs.  E.  H.  Etabs, 300 

Lrkrary  Notices  : 

L  HAND-BOOK  OF  WINES.    Bt  Thomas  McMullbb, 331 

OL  THE  STANDARD  SPEAKER.    Bt  Eriit  Sabbbbt, 303 

a.  PYNN8HUR8T:  HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  WAYS  OF  THINKING,   ....  309 

4.  THE  BUCKEYE  ABROAD,  OR  WANDERINGS  IN  EUROPE, 300 

&  MEDITATIONS  IN  AMERICA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Bt  Wh.  Rots  Wallacb,  307 

«w  EXAMPLES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    Bt  Mbs.  L.  H.  SiooiTaBBT, 30S 

Bditor's   Table  : 

L    SOBfE  REMINISCENCES  OF  •POOR  POWER,' 300 

flL    THE  PRINTERS'  BANQUET:  LETTER  FROM  Hob.  G.  a  VERPLANGK,.    .  379 
X    INTERMINGLED  LEAVES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  GOSSIP, 373 

L     A  CBANOB  *POB  THB  NOBCB,'  IF  BOT  ^FOB  TBB  BiTTBB.'     9L  ALTBBA  FaBVLA, 

oz  Otbkb  Fablbs:  *Aiiiioa  Qdod  a  Bbllo  RBonT:'  *Uow  bot  to  obt 

BLKCTBD  TO  COROBBflS:'  *HoWTBB  KlIfB  OF  THB  NoBBTNOOBI.BS   HABAOBB 

TBB  Imdiabb.'  3.  Ammw»  Fablb  :  •Thb  Cat  abd  tbb  Mobbbt  :*  bt  a  Lit* 
TLB  GiBL.  4.  TBir  TO  Wabhibotok  III  THB  Stbambb  ^Baltic:*  Scbbbs  abb 
SioHTs  at  Sba:  NiaHT-TBouoBTs.  S.  *Ab  ArrsAL  in  Albxandbihbb  abaimbt 
COB  Edict  ToucHiRa  *  Loko  Pobtbt  : '  A  Dbbadful  Humoabian  Pub.  6.  •  Wibb 
AMD  Othbrwisb/  7.  A  Tbbatbxcal  Dbbutant  Distdbbbd.  8.  •Obboob 
MoNTHLT  Maoabibb.'  Svbb«b  AT  Sba  :  Chbbatbabb  Bat.  9.  Ab  URnmaBBB 
Epic  on  Jbnnt  Lind.  10.  Subbowb  of  Cbildbkn  :  a  Notb  to  the  Editob. 
II.  Tub  *  Still  Shall  Voicb  op  Conbcibncb.'    15L  Scbbbs,  Siobts,  and  ^Do- 

INOS'  ON  THB  POTOHAO:  THB  BaLTIC's  GuBSTS.  13.  CoUNTBT  BaR-RoOMB: 
AN    IriNKBANT   ^StIOMNS:'    Db.    StbVBNBOK.  THB    PBBIPATBTIC    PaBSOB    OF 

PiTTaBrBOB.  14.  An  Eppbctivb  *Ci'Bb.'  15.  The  Potohac  Rivbb:  Mount 
Vbbnon  :  Tbb  Baltic's  Tbibutb  to  tbb  Mbhobt  op  Wasbinoton.  10.  *  Wbbb 

I  WAS  You  no,'  OB  WBAT  THB  OlO  WoHAN  SAID  TO  BBR  DaUOHTBB.     17.  ThB 

*  Mutual  Bbneht  Lipb-Insubancb  Cohpant,'  op  Wall-Stbbbt.  18.  Abbital 
of  tbb  Baltic  at  Albzabdbia.    10.  Dbpabtubb  fob,  and  Abbital  at,  Wabh- 

INOTON.     so.  LbTTBB  PBOH  AN  AhBBICAN   FbIBND  AT  ROHB.     91.  ^BaOCHUS,' 

*Qdapp,'  and  *  Pabnassus  Hilu*    83.  Thb  Capitol  at  Wasbinoton,  abb  itb 

^SUBROONDINOS.'     93.  *OWBR  TbUB  '  LiNBB,  BT   A  StBAH-PobT.     34.  LbtTBB 

TO  TBB  Editor  pboh  thb  Autbor  op  thb  *  St.  Lbobb  Papbbs.'  93.  An  Houb 
IN  TBB  Unitbd  Statbs  Sbnatb.  96.  Traoical  Lines,  *  Composed'  In  Nbw^ 
Hahpshibb.  S7.  Visit  to  the  Wasbinoton  Monuhent  and  Obsbrtatobt. 
98.  An  Irish  Malbdiction.  99.  Tbb  House  op  Reprbsbntatites  at  Wasb- 
inoton. 30.  Note  to  tbb  Editob  pboh  the  *Alban'  Critic  31.  Govern- 
MENT  ScuLPTrRBs  AT  Wasbinoton:  ^Peacb'  AND  *War:'  Grbenouoh'b 
Wasbinoton  :  Pbrsicc's  Coluhbus.  38.  April  Tbouohts  :  Lines  bt  Wil- 
LiAH  D,  Gallaohbb,  Esq.  33.  A  NoTBL  Bbanch  op  Soutrebn  Svbobrt. 
34.  HospiTALiTT  OP  Wasbinoton:  Appbeciation  and  Patbonaob  op  Abt: 
Obioinal  Letters  op  Wasbinoton  :  Autoobaphs  op  Ehinrnt  Persons  :  Mb. 
J.  C.  McGuiRB.  3S.  Apoloot  fob  'Troublino'  a  Dentist.  30.  Poetical 
Obituabt  Pendants  :  two  ^  Specimens.*  37.  Smithsonian  iNSTiTirrE,  Wasb- 
inoton:   THE  GOTERNMENT  GROUNDS.      38.  A   RaRB    SuBOICAL   OpBBATIOB! 

Db.  Carnocban.  39.  An  Unbtpbctbd  Tbeatbical  Debut.  40.  Henbt  Clat. 
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▲    yXW    HINTS    ABOUT    OEMIUS    AND    TALBNT. 

SoMB  common  ideas  are  so  nearly  alike  in  their  bolder  outUnea  and 
ffroflser  qualitiea,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intangible  and  evanescent  in 
uieir  nicer  shades  of  meaning,  and,  withal,  6i^  of  them  in  itself  so 
complex  and  multiform  in  character ;  and,  more  baffling  than  all,  so  closely 
allied  to  each  other ;  that  it  is  a  severe  task  of  discrimination  to  fix 
clearly  in  the  mind  distinct  and  separate  notions  of  them.  It  is  some- 
times more  difficult  still  to  express,  when  so  fixed,  those  distinct  notions 
in  intelligible  language.  However,  there  is  no  safety  and  but  little  profit 
either  in  discussion  or  dissertation,  imless  you  define  before  you  begin : 
nay,  not  unfrequently,  where  definition  befipns,  difference  and  discussion 
end.  Hien  '  there  is  the  rub ;'  how  to  define  precisely ;  how  to  express 
that  definition  in  such  language  as  to  exclude  every  thing  foreign,  and 
yet  to  comprehend  with  perspicacity  every  thing  cognate :  in  shorty  how 
to  include  every  thing  proper,  and  yet  include  nothmg  too  muqh. 

Purely  intellectual  ideas  are  never  easily  defined.  It  is  no  light  nmt- 
ter  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  such  ideas  with  others  closely  resemblmg  them, 
and  to  fix  the  particular  notion  singly  before  the  mind.  Then,  too,  our 
conception  of  tnem  takes  much  of  its  hue  and  shape  from  our  individual 
organization.  Beside,  the  stubbornness  of  language  will  not  bend  at 
choice  to  embrace  exactly  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  we  would  express, 
without  the  hazard  of  expressing  too  much.  All  who  have  attempted 
discussion  of  subtle  distinctions  of  this  sort  have  painfully  felt  this  embar- 
rassment Hence,  definitions  of  such  abstract  ideas  as  Wit,  Humor, 
Poetry,  and  the  like,  although  exhibiting  great  intellectual  acumen  and 
power  of  thought,  coupled  with  copiousness  and  felicity  of  phraseology, 
have  generally  been  deemed  unsatisfactory. 
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It  may  be  that  we  are  apt  to  attribute  too  much  of  this  misfortune  to  the 
poyerty  of  language,  and  too  little  to  our  own  want  of  grasp  and  preci- 
sion of  thouffht  liie  mind  is  oftener  at  fault,  perhaps,  than  the  tongue 
we  speak :  the  dialectician  more  culpable  than  the  dialect  fix  the  idea 
dearly  before  the  mind ;  scrutinize  it  closely ;  examine  it  critically ;  be 
sure  you  have  purged  the  ore  from  every  particle  of  dross ;  see  that  you 
comprehend  its  positive  and  native  qualities ;  its  abstract  nature,  its 
exact  relative  position  to  other  Kindred  ideas :  look  to  it  that  you  see 
without  confusion  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  it  and  other  similar 
and  seemingly  synonymous  ideas,  and  I  believe  the  tyranny  and  poverty 
of  language  will  greatly  vanish,  and  its  copiousness  and  felicity  begin  to 
be  apparent  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
task  is  tedious  and  perplexing ;  and  one  is  oft^  puzzled  for  a  word,  and 
is  compelled  to  adopt  an  awkward  circumlocution,  or  ambiguous  phrase, 
to  save  a  happy,  idiomatic  expression :  or,  what  may  be  worse,  re-model 
an  entire  sentence,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  as  badly  want  some  other 
word. 

I  encounter  all  these  difSculties  in  no  ordinary  degree  at  the  outset,  as 
I  presumptuously  attempt  to  jot  down  ^A  Few  Hints  about  Gekius 
▲KD  Talsiit.'  I  had  better  confess  at  the  start  that  I  have  no  definition  to 
give.  I  do  not  set  up  for  an  oracle.  I  throw  out  the  suggestions,  and 
leave  for  others,  who  have  more  leisure,  and  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
greater  power  of  analysis,  the  task  of  testing  their  worth.  Moreover,  I 
am  very  far  from  pretending  to  insist  that  aS  of  my  views  are  correct ; 
or  that  I  may  not  have  been  betrayed  by  fanciful  antitheses,  or  seduced 
by  an  appetite  for  paradox,  into  many  an  error.  K,  however,  I  shall  suc- 
ceed in  prevailing  upon  my  reader  to  reflect  on  the  distinctions  I  allude 
to,  and,  whether  my  notions  be  real  or  fanciful,  shall  assist  him,  either  as 
an  opponent  or  a  proselyte  to  my  propositions,  in  coming  at  a  clearer 
view  of  the  meaning  that  should  be  now  universally  attached  to  the  two 
words,  Genius  and  Talent,  I  shall  have  accomplished  my  uttermost  hope. 
I  do  but  attempt,  by  abstract  considerations,  and  with  little  or  no  argu- 
ment or  illustration,  to  mggett  ike  ham  of  a  definition^  and  to  help,  by 
strong  contrast,  to  discriminate  between  two  mental  characteristics  so 
widely  dissimilar,  and  yet  so  often  popularly  confounded.  Popularly,  I 
say,  for  I  do  not  conceive  this  mistake  lies  very  deep.  Among  accurate- 
thinking  men  such  a  distinction  is  pretty  well  established,  and  generally 
recognized,  though  not  yet  absolutely  and  unmistakably  defined  witn 
such  precision  and  lucidness  as  to  prevent  the  one  being  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  other,  even  there.  I  fear,  however,  I  shall  be  very  dry 
and  tedious :  and  unless  my  reader  is  stimulated  by  great  curiosity,  and 
softened  by  much  charity,  he  had  better  pass  me  by  '  on  the  other  side.' ' 

Genius,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  and  felicitous 
combination  of  mental  faculties,  moral  qualities,  and  physical  organiza- 
tion. The  combination  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  from  every  other 
known  combination,  in  possessing  some  positive  and  subtle  attributes  that 
none  other  has ;  and  it  is  felicitous,  as  it  excels  every  other  combination  by 
its  productions  in  a  marvellous  way.  It  is  not  Taste,  nor  Wit,  nor 
Humor.  It  is  not  Common  Sense  or  Facility,  finally,  it  is  not  Talent 
It  may  oodziBt  with  each  and  all,  or  it  may  exist  essentially  independent 
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of  either.    Now  I  apprehend  there  is  but  little  practical  clanger  of  con- 
founding any  of  these,  except  talent,  with  genius.    The  difference  between 
them  is  comparatively  easy  of  illustration,  but  they  are  hardly  susceptible 
of  separate  definition. 

Genius  may  be  said  to  be  the  ability  to  conoeiye,  comprehend,  and 
re-produce  truth,  beauty,  and  harmony :  talent  is  the  ability  to  explore, 
gather  up,  and  re-construct  truth,  beauty,  and  harmony.  Genius  is  cre- 
ative ability :  talent  is  executive  ability.  Genius,  in  its  nature,  growth, 
and  power,  is  '  subjective : '  talent,  in  its  nature,  growth,  and  power,  is 
*■  objective.'  Genius  is  speculative  and  visionary :  talent  is  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  Genius  revels  in  the  ideal  and  the  possible :  talent  delves 
in  the  real  and  the  actual  Genius  conceives  and  invents :  talent  finds 
and  remembers.  Genius  seeks  by  its  own  inward  power  to  develope  what 
it  finds  within  itself:  talent  seeks  foreign  aid,  and  aims  at  a  foreign 
object  To  adopt  a  word,  Genius  is  intrcmsiUve :  talent  is  transitive. 
In  their  works,  genius  is  easy  and  natural :  talent  is  fisstidious  and  accu- 
rate. Genius,  in  its  results,  has  a  quality  of  unexpectedness,  and  produces 
wonder,  as  wit  produces  surprise :  talent  shows  you  its  clue,  long  before 
it  attains  the  end.  One  midit  almost  say  genius  is  the  instinet,  talent 
the  reason  of  the  nnde»tan£ng.  Genius  *  substitutes  intellectual  vision 
for  proof^'  and  has  the  *'  clear  conception  out-running  the  deductions  of 
logic : '  talent  moves  by  regular  processes  of  thought :  the  operations  of 
Genius  are  h  priori,  from  cause  to  effect :  the  operations  of  talent  are  d 
^Mtertort,  from  effect  to  cause.  Talent  is  sagacious  appreciation ;  genius 
is  intuition.  Talent  ascends;  genius  transcends.  Talent  is  empirical 
and  experimental;  genius  is  transcendental  and  prophetic.  'Nothing 
can  be  proved  to  exist,'  says  Talent :  '  I  know  that  I  exist,'  says  Genius. 
Thus  Talent  arrives  at  a  conclusion :  Genius  has  a  revelation. 

The  moral  characteristics,  if  one  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  in 
considering  this  intricate  subject,  are  broadly  different  in  genius  and 
talent  Genius  has  more  enthusiasm  and  self-devotion ;  talent  has  more 
zeal  and  energy.  Genius  is  melancholy;  talent  is  sober.  Genius  is 
affected  by  sensibility ;  talent  by  the  passions.  Genius  overtrained  is 
more  apt  to  burst  into  madness ;  talent  overtasked  to  lapse  into  idiocy. 
Genius  is  patient  in  conception,  impatient  in  development;  talent  is 
impatient  m  conception,  patient  in  development — each  moving  more 
freely  where  it  feels  its  strength.  Genius  is  moved  by  impulse,  and  is 
desultory ;  talent^  chained  to  the  will  as  a  motive-power,  is  methodical 
and  direct  Genius  excels  unconsciously ;  talent  is  always  aware  when 
it  produces  an  effeet,  and  toils  to  produce  it  Genius  has  its  '  end  shaped  * 
by  a  divinity;  talent  'rouch-hews'  its  own.  Genius  finds  its  motive 
in^its  own  gratification,  and  is  but  half-conscious  of  effect  and  external 
accomplishment :  talent  dies  without  appreciation,  seeks  the  nlaudits  of 
the  world,  and  knows  marvellously  well  when  it  has  made  'a  hit* 
Genius  '  wakes  up  in  the  morning  and  finds  itself  fiunous : '  talent  lies 
feverishly  awake  all  night,  and  wonders  why  that  morning  and  its  fame 
do  n't  hurry  alonff. 

The  growth  of  capacity  and  power  in  genius  is  Uke  the  erowih  of  a 
fruit)  or  a  tree ;  spontaneous,  constantly  admi^  to  itself  yet  incuvisible  and 
a  unit,  still  having  the  same  identity.    The  same  growth  in  talent 
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depends  chiefly  upon  cultivation ;  it  is  like  the  ^wih  of  a  crystal,  (as 
science  reveals  it,)  adding  to  itself,  yet  each  addition  separate,  severable, 
and  obvious.  The  former  grows  by  expansion  from  within ;  the  latter 
by  accretion  from  without  Genius  seeks  to  discover  the  hidden  provi- 
dences of  God,  and  the  mvstery  of  man's  nature,  and,' by  'wreaking  its 
thoughts  upon  expression,'  to  ally  itself  and  mankind  with  the  great 
GoDHSAD  Himself:  talent  labors  to  apply  truth  practically  to  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  man.  Genius  penetrates  far  into  depths  un&thomable, 
led  on  amid  the  mazes  and  windings  of  error,  bearing  a  torch  in  its  hand, 
and,  seeing  what  is  good  and  what  is  worthless,  gathers  only  that  it  seeks : 
talent  gropes  its  way  through  the  dark  labyrinth,  guided  by  a  clue^ 
gathering  all  it  finds,  and  drags  its  indiscriminate  booty  into  the  day-light 
of  other  men's  minds.  Gemus  is  conscious  of  itself^  and  needs  no  dr- 
oumstanoe  to  call  it  forth :  talent  often  awaits  the  call  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion,  or  duty,  and  first  discovers  its  power  when  passion  has  forced  it  ^nto 
exercise. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  perhaps  a  profitable  investigation,  if  practi- 
cable, to  find  out  how  difierent  men  get  possession  of  their  ideas.  I 
know  of  scarcely  any  thing  that  could  afibrd  a  more  edifying  entertain- 
ment, than  to  hear  me  honest  confessions  of  a  hundred  able  men  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  their  ideas  reached  them.  When  we  hear  a  great 
intellect  announcing  as  a  definition  of  genius  the  single  word  '  Patience,* 
we  may  safely  guess  that  to  such  an  one,  ideas  come  slowly  and  labori- 
ously. And  when  another  refines  upon  that  definition,  and  says :  '  Genius 
seera  and  Patience  finds,'  we  may  conjecture  that  to  such  an  one,  too, 
there  is  much  '  beating  about  the  bush '  before  the  game  is  started.  And 
when  a  third  tells  us  that  *  Genius  is  capacity  for  mental  effort,'  we  may 
well  imagine  that  his  thoughts  are  not  generated  without  much  sweat  of  the 
brain.  And  here,  let  me  say,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  one  reason  why  so 
many  different  and  contradictoiy  theories  are  afloat  in  the  world,  respect- 
ing tne  intrinsic  nature  of  genius,  is,  that  self-love  has  hindered  all  who 
have  attempted  to  define  it,  from  so  circumscribing  its  boundaries  as  to 
exclude  themselves  frt>m  its  territory. 

But,  to  return :  Charles  Lamb  speaks  of '  crying  halves  to  ideas'  struck 
out,  like  sparks  from  the  anvil,  in  the  heat  of  conversation.  Some  one, 
perhaps  Dean  Swift,  describes  himself  as  catching  by  stealth,  in  its  tran- 
sit, '  an  idea  Heaven  intended  for  some  other  man.'  But  the  most  hon- 
est expression  I  have  ever  met  with  on  this  head,  is  a  line  or  two  of  Syd- 
ney Smith.  There  is  so  much  comfort  to  us  slow  mortals  contained  in 
it,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  repeating  the  whole  passage.  '  The  mind,' 
sa^  he,  quite  as  oracularlv,  if  not  quite  as  dogmatically,  as  myself:  '  the 
mmd  advances  in  its  tram  of  thought  as  a  restive  colt  proc^ads  on 'the 
road  in  whidi  you  wish  to  guide  him ;  he  is  always  running  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  deviating  from  the  proper  path,  to  whidi  it  is  your 
affair  to  bring  him  back  I  have,'  says  the  Rev.  Sydney, '  asked  several 
men  what  passed  in  th^  minds  when  they  are  thinking ;  and  I  never 
could  find  any  man  who  could  think  for  two  minutes  tether.  Every 
bodv  has  seemed  to  admit  that  it  was  a  perpetual  deviation  frx>m  a  par- 
ticular path,  and  a  perpetual  return  to  it ;  which,  imperfect  as  the  operar 
tion  is,  is  the  only  method  in  which  we  can  operate  with  our  minds  to 
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cany  <m  any  prooeM  of  thought'  Now,  I  nwpeet  this  may  very  weD 
describe  the  mode  of  thinking  by  men  of  more  talent  than  geniua,  but 
that  the  '  ci3^ing  halrea,'  and  intercepting  Mdeas  intended  for  other  men,* 
better  illustrates  the  process  by  which  m^  of  genius  arrive  at  their  ideas ; 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  because  of  the  quality  of 
suddenness,  without  loss  of  harmcmy  or  beauty,  often  visible  in  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  genius ;  while  those  of  talent  are  obviously  slow  and  antici- 
pated. 

*  By  genius,'  says  Fuseli, '  I  mean  tha^  power  which  enlaiges  the  circle 
of  human  knowledge ;  which  discovers  new  materials  of  nature,  or  com- 
bines the  known  with  novelty ;  while  talent  arranges,  cultivates,  and  pol- 
ishes the  discoveries  of  genius.'  That  is  to  say,  genius  creates,  while  talent 
merely  constructs.  Thus,  in  art  and  letters  the  creations  c^  genius  are 
copious,  vast,  trae,  and  in  harmony  with  nature ;  the  productions  of  mere 
talent  are  literal,  hard,  imitative  and  prosaic,  or  grotesque  and  fantas- 
tical With  the  first,  every  thing  revolves  on  the  pivot  of  truth ;  with 
the  other,  this  conmion  centre  is  wanting.  Genius  is  a  law  unto  itself; 
talent  must  obey  the  law  as  it  is  written  ;  and  as  it  deviates,  so  it 
ens. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  expound  these  dis- 
tinctions as  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Certainly,  in  a  few  words  he  has  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  matter.  '  Genius,'  says  he, '  finds  in  its  own  wants 
and  instincts  an  interest  in  truths  for  their  truth's  bakb.'  Again :  '  To 
possess  the  end  in  the  means,  as  it  is  essential  to  morality  in  the  moral 
world,  and  the  contra-distinction  from  mere  prudence,  so  it  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  the  moral  constituent  of  genius,  and  that  by  which  true 
genius  is  contra-distiDguished  from  mere  Udent'  Even  as  the  true  moral- 
ist '  does  right'  not  £:)m  the  paltry  and  contemptible  motive  that  *  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,'  but  simply  because  it  is  right,  so  the  man  of 
ffenius  developes  the  great  power  within  him  fiK>m  a  law  of  its  bein^,  and 
because  he  finds  that  power  there.  In  another  place  he  says :  '  Genius  is 
originality  in  intellectual  construction ;  talent  is  the  comparative  facility 
of  acquiring,  furranmng,  and  applying  the  stock  furnished  by  others,  and 
already  existing  in  books,  and  other  conservatories  of  intellect'  And  in 
still  another  place :  *  This  is  a  good  guage  of  g^i^ius,  whether  it  pro- 
gresses and  evolves,  or  only  spins  upon  itself  "[niese  are  golden  sands, 
scattered  here  and  Uiere  in  the  bed  where  the  mighty  current  of  his  intel- 
lect flowed.  I  do  but  gather  them  up ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  fuse  or 
fashion  them. 

In  the  republic  of  the  mind,  genius  is  the  source  of  power ;  talent  is 
the  executive  or  ministerial  faculty.  Genius  invents  and  developes ;  talent 
collates  and  executes.  Genius  must  not  be  confounded  with  Tact,  or  even 
Cleverness :  these  are  but  phases  of  talent,  or  its  ready  satellites,  as  imagi- 
nation and  Sensibility  are  phases  of  genius.  Genius  is  a  '  fiery  particle,' 
deriving  its  light  and  color  from  wiuin  itself  and,  like  a  burning  coal, 
shines  in  the  dark ;  talent  borrows  its  lustre  from  without,  and  is  seen 
only  where  there  is  light  Genius,  too,  leans  to  the  poetical,  and  has  a 
quality  of  feminineness,  of  which  mere  talent,  hard  and  prosaic  as  it  is, 
is  deficient :  indeed,  genius  is  more  common  among  women,  while  talent 
is  more  common  among  men. 
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In  matters  of  judgment,  I  know  not  whether  genius  or  talent  is  the 
more  reliable;  either,  taken  separately,  can  scarcely  be  trusted.  The 
ideas  of  men  of  genius  do  so  come  in  flashes — the  blaze  suddenly  light- 
ing up  some  part  of  a  subject,  like  torch-light  in  a  cayern,  glaring  with 
excess  of  light,  thickening  darkness  as  it  repels  it — that  the  understand- 
inff  may  be  deceived.  Hence  may  come  partial  yiews,  eccentricity  and 
sudden  inconsistency,  though  with  all  real  sincerity.  Now,  with  men 
of  talent  the  light  is  more  steady,  but  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of 
Ught 

Genius  is  versatile,  rikes  out  a  new  spark  at  every  blow,  is  inexhausti- 
ble, and,  like  nature,  ni  er  repeats  itself.  Talent  elaborates,  perfects,  and 
polishes  its  ideas ;  but  l^^ey  are  finite,  have  *  iteration  in  them,'  and  bear 
a  family  resemblance.  Genius  is  the  child  of  impulse ;  talent  is  bom  of 
the  will.  (}enius  is  irregular,  unsteady,  and  'studious  of  new  thinss;* 
talent  obeys  an  iron  master,  and  its  action  wears  and  freta  a  channel,  in 
which  it  flows  the  more  easily  and  powerfully  as  it  is  sustained  and 
assisted  by  the  momentum  of  jiabiL    Genius  has  no  habits. 

It  would  be  a  bold  proposition  to  start,  that  such  men  as  Bacon,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton,  were  not  men  of  genius ;  and  yet  it  is  true  they  were 
not  men  of  mere  genius.  They  had  also  prodigious  talent,  and  they 
achieved  their  great  works  after  so  grand  a  manner,  that  they  stand  out 
like  pyramids  on  the  deserts  of  the  past,  colossal  and  sublime,  because  they 
had  also  talent  commensurate  for  the  magnificent  schemes  their  genius 
planned.  Now,  this  vital  dbtinction  must  always  be  kept  in  view  while 
analyzing  a  mind :  and  herein  lies  the  main  difficulty  of  considering  this 
embarrassing  subject,  and  the  source  of  most  of  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vails. There  are  many  men  of  genius  with  little  or  no  talent,  and  there 
are  man^  men  of  talent  with  little  or  no  genius.  Of  the  two  classes,  the 
former  is  made  of  finer  clay,  and  fashioned  in  a  more  exqTiisite  mould ; 
so  that  in  an  atmosphere  purely  intellectual  and  refined,  they  will  be 
found  rising  higher  than  tne  latter;  but  in  most  instances,  doubtless, 
they '  die,  and  leave  no  sign,'  and  are  foi^tten.  ITA^  latter  often  do  much 
work  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  oflen  to  great  and  good  purpose. 
The  former  are  commonly  too  gentle  and  too  sensitive  K>r  the  rough 
roddncs  of  the  cradle  of  poverty  and  obscurity :  except  when  lucky  acci- 
dent of  birth  or  fortune  rescues  them  from  so  sad  a  fiite,  and  makes  them 
ornamental^  there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  mere  drones,  to  encumb^ 
the  &ce  of  the  earth — nati  consumere  frugee.  I  have  encountered  many 
such  an  one.  The  others  are  the  workers  in  the  world ;  the  *  material 
aid '  that  men  of  more  imagination  and  subtler  intellects  press  into  their 
service.  They  are  the  intellectual  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.' 
God  bless  the  utility  of  Talent !  They  hew  down  giant-oaks  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  and,  turning  the  furrow,  let  in  the  fructifying  light  of  sunshine 
where  murky  shadows  have  slept  for  centuries ;  they  circumnavigate  the 
globe ;  they  ransack  the  archives  of  antiquity ;  explore  the  recesses  of 
anted^uvian  temples,  and  decipher  their  hieroglyphics;  they  unearth 
the  'buried  majesty'  of  Egypt^  and  they  drag  up  the  secret  treasures  of 
the  unfathomed  caves  of  the  ocean.  Gon  bless  Talent  I  And  yet,  alas  I 
as  he  that  has  the  heart  to  conceive  oflen  lacks  the  power  to  do  the  work, 
so  he  that  has  the  hands  to  do  it,  sometimes  finds  them  idle,  because  he 
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hath  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  hear ;  or,  in  colloquial  phraae,  cannot 
set  himself  to  work.  Nay,  it  is  only  when  Genius  hears  the  torch,  and 
Talent  gives  its  strength  to  the  work,  great  deeds  are  accomplished.  Then^ 
*hj  Saint  Paul,  the  work  goes  bravely  on  V 

Genius  without  talent,  I  say,  finds  itself  much  at  a  loss  how  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  Its  peculiarities  are  oftentimes  a  bar  to  its  progress.  Talent 
without  genius  senerally  gets  on  bravely,  and  succeeds  oftentimes  from  the 
absence  rather  uan  the  presence  of  qualities ;  as  a  man  with  a  conscience 
will  starve  sometimes,  where  a  man  without  a  conscience  will  thrive  and 
fatten :  nay,  its  very  peculiarities,  or  rather  want  of  peculiarities,  remove 
many  a  stumbling-block  from  its  path :  for  as  we  know,  genius  is  full 
of  tremulousness  and  sensibility,  while  talent  is  full  of  nerve  and  energy. 
Genius  sees  so  much  and  feels  so  much,  that  without  talent  it  is  timid 
in  action,  and  hesitates.  It '  considers  too  curiously.'  To  borrow  from 
Hamlet  the  great  dramatist's  type  of  genius,  we  may  say  it  doubts  by 
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A  thoaght  wUch,  quartered,  hath  but  wie  part  wladom, 
And  erer  Uiree  parts  oowaid:' 


and  finally  puzzles  itself  into  inaction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
talent,  whatsoever  its  hands  find  to  do,  that  does  it,  with  all  its  might : 
nay,  to  give  the  whole  picture,  not  unfi^uently  it '  rushes  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.' 

Beside,  genius  often  derives  more  strength  from  the  heart  than  the 
head.  It  is  prone  to  be  warm,  tender,  profuse,  spontaneous,  gushing,  full 
of  sympathy,  and  careless  of  itself  and  tne  morrow.  It  soothes  and  loves, 
the  weakness  of  humbler  minds,  and,  by  all  these  outlets,  is  constantlr 
diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  its  time  wasted :  the  tide  in  its  affairs  is 
not '  taken  at  the  fiood,'  and  opportunity  is  lost  Talent  borrows  little  of 
the  heart :  is  cold,  prone  to  K>rmality  and  elaborateness ;  is  calculating, 
bums  steadily,  nurses  its  reputation,  husbands  its  resources,  spreads  every 
inch  of  canvas,  makes  eveiy  thing  *  tell :'  nay,  more,  is  cutting,  sarcastic, 
and  hates  cordially  the  weakness  of  feebler  men,  and  spurns  them.  Genius 
IS  fitful  and  erratic ;  talent  is  the  essence  of  equanimity  and  imperturb- 
ableness.  Moreover,  g^us  groans  at  the  curse  of  labor,  and  snudders 
at  practical  details ;  while  talent  likes  to  work,  and  cheerfully  masters  all 
practical  details.  Then  genius  is  proud  in  the  simple  consciousness  of 
possession ;  but  talent  glories  in  the  manifestation  of  superiority.  And, 
too,  genius  is  full  of  doubleness  and  a  riddle ;  is  mystic,  and  walks  in  a 
doud ;  but  talent  is  single  in  purpose,  plain,  practicd,  no  greater  or  other 
than  it  appears.  Genius  is  exclusive,  and  dreads  lest  its  household  gods 
should  be  jostled  and  profaned  by  strangers  and  barbarians ;  but  talent 
has  no  household  gods.  In  short,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  genius 
should  have  talent  combined  with  it,  and  talent  should  have  genius  to 
enable  either  to  act  with  independence  and  compensating  eneigy  and  suc^ 
cess  in  the  a£Gun  of  life.  To  quote  from  Oolendge :  '  Genius  must  have 
talent  as  its  complement  and  implement,  just  as  imagination  must  have 
fiincy ;  in  short,  the  higher  intellectual  powers  act  through  a  correspond- 
ing  energy  of  the  lower.' 
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THB       VITX-VOLD       FIG       HT. 

A    BALLAD    07    MEXICO. 


CoKX,  neighbon^  oome  t  doee  ranks  around!  loud  beats  the  driying  snow: 

I  feel  iust  in  the  mood  to-night  to  talk  of  Mexico ; 

To  tell  ye  what  you  oft  have  striyen  to  draw  from  me  in  yain ; 

For,  neighbors,  1  despise  a  tongue  that  cannot  bear  a  rein : 

I  feel  just  in  the  mood  to-night    Close  ranks  around  the  fire; 

Iiet  the  fierce  tempest  rage  without^  we  will  not  heed  its  ire : 

Let  the  fierce  tempest  rage  withouti  the  red  hearth  crackles  firee : 

111  tell  the  tale  of  the  fiye-fold  fight»  each  fight  a  yictorj. 

Ton  know  I  joined  the  armj  late.    I  followed  in  its  wake ; 

It  was  only  ft  Jalapa  I  its  rear  could  oyertake : 

I  joined  an  upward  baggage-train  escorted  b^  draffooii% 

And  left  the  sands  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  loyehest  of  moons ; 

IHsso^ying  in  the  warm  night  air,  at  eyery  breath  I  drew, 

The  rayiwing  scent  of  the  orange-flower  extracted  by  the  dew ; 

While  silyer  pictures,  formed  of  wood,  field,  stream,  and  hill-side,  sketched 

By  the  pencil  of  the  moonlight^  all  around  me  sweetly  stretched. 

Oh  t  the  glories  of  that  journey  I    BkllI  although  a  poet^  ne'er 

Hath  e'en  thy  fancy  painted  scenes  such  as  I  witnessea  there : 

Such  fiowers)  such  treei^  such  rich  blue  heayeni^  such  glorious  sun-set  dyes  I 

Such  clear,  soA^  lustrous  moon-light^  such  splendid  starry  skies  I 

A  world  of  pure  enchantment  seemed  brisht  beaming  all  around ; 

A  magic  glowed  in  eyery  sights  and  breathed  in  eyery  sound. 

If  thirsty,  I  but  stretched  my  hand — an  orange  filled  my  hold ; 
If  hungry,  the  banana  straight  displayed  its  mellow  gold. 

*  What  flashes  'mid  the  leayes  are  tbose,'  I  asked,  *green,  blue,  and  red! ' 
"Hiey're  paroquets  I '  a  grim  draffoon  with  great  mustachios  said. 
'And. what  those  darting  colors  there,  like  blossoms  taking  wingt ' 

*  Why,  humming-birds  I '  again  he  said,  and  gaye  his  spur  a  swing. 

And  then  the  scaly  cocoa-umbrella  for  a  gianl^ 

And  the  lofty-climbing  passion-flower,  so  graceful,  wreathed,  and  pliant; 

The  tall,  superb  palmetto,  with  its  leayes  like  bayonetis 

And  the  cactus,  tnat  all  round  its  bristling;  bushy  figure  sets ; 

With  the  nameless  flowers  beneath,  aromid,  and  o'er,  in  myriads  spread, 

That  buried  your  feet»  and  twined  your  breast^ -and  densely  roofea  your  head. 

And  then  the  ripe  pomegranate,  that  melts  upon  your  lips^ 

And  the  glutinous,  seedy  fiig,  as  sweet  as  drops  the  honey-comb  drips; 

The  exquisite  chirymojj^a ;  the  banana,  soft  and  smooth ; 

The  cocoa's  cool  and  Imipid  draught^  the  feyerish  pulse  that  soothe ; 

The  ffrape's  plump^  gushing  lusciousness ;  the  melon's  sugary  flesh; 

The  lemon's  pungent  fragrancy;  the  pine-apple  rich  and  friAk\ 
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Thaffrenadita'Bperfbmadpiilp;  the  cooling  ■iigar*eaii^ 
And  heaps  on  heap*  of  onoge^  dropped  aU  aroond  like  rain  I 

Hie  first  soft  twilight  that  stole  on,  great  gems  of  golden  green. 

Sailing  aronnd  I  saw,  so  bright^  thej  kindled  up  the  scene : 

When  one  flashed  bj,  the  scabbard-tip,  stirrup^  and  bridle-bit 

Of  each  dragoon  gleamed  clearly  out  as  with  a  lightning-fit ; 

Large  as  the  eye-balls  of  my  male,  they  glittered  and  they  flew. 

Till  throngh  the  gathering  ausk  long  thr^s  of  lambent  name  they  drew. 

What  were  they,  neighbors^  think  ye?    They  were  fire-flies t  but^  ye  powers-! 

Planets  to  flattering  chimney-sparks  compared  with  those  of  oars  I 

Then  the  yillage,  with  its  plaza,  where  the  chnrch  stands  stiQ  and  dark, 
And  the  yillage  fandango-dancers^  each  as  merry  as  a  lark ; 
The  horseman  at  the  cross-road  near,  eoryetting  in  his  pride, 
With  his  rich  saddle,  striped  sarape,  long  spars,  sombrero  wide ; 
The  Arriero^  winding  slow,  op,  ap  tiie  moantain-way. 
His  mule-bells  tinkling  sweetrp^,  and  his  loud  song  echoing  gay; 
And  the  way-side  girfi^  all  oflfering  milk  and  plantains  as  we  passed. 
The  sweeter  for  the  ey»«hots  bri^p^t^  and  dimpling  smiles  they  cast 

It  was  at  lair  Jalaps  as  I  said,  I  Joined  tiie  hosl^ 

Jalapa  fair  and  bcAntifiil,  Sierra  Madre's  boastl 

Oh,  the  rows  of  sracefdl  dwellings!  oh,  the  gardens  thronged  with  floweral 

The  fields  on  fields  of  waying  grain,  the  clnstering  orang^e-bowers ! 

The  brilliant  days,  yet  bland  and  oool ;  the  soft  and  fragrant  nights! 

Jalapa,  of  all  Itaieo^  the  Inlleai  of  delighU! 


At  lenffth  we  left  Jalap%  onr  knapsacks  loaded  down 

With  aelicate  firoiti^  our  persons  wreathed  with  flowers  from  foot  to  crown. 

We  passed  Perote,  whose  chest-like  peak  a  snowless  grandeur  showed; 

Up^  up  we  climbed,  until  we  gained  the  summit  of  our  road. 

The  last  of  those  great  terraces  from  Vera  Cruz  ascendinff^ 

And  then  again  to  where  spreads  out  Pacific's  grandeur,  bending. 


Oh  \  many  were  the  yillages  we  went  at  twilight  in : 

We  found  them  steeped  in  quiet^  we  filled  them  with  our  din : 

The  doors  and  cage-like  balconies^  as  through  the  streets  we  filed. 

Sombreros  and  rebosas  showed,  fierce  eyes  and  faces  wild. 

The  Arriero  in  the  plaza  droye  his  mule  away ; 

The  maiden  left  the  water-tank ;  the  lepero  would  not  stay, 

Though  stretched  in  shade  upon  his  ba<» ;  and  quicl^the  peon's  bound, 

Aa  we  passed  along  with  measnred  tramps  and  dram  and  trumpet  sound. 

Hien  the  merry  fandangos  at  moonlij^ht^  within  the  rancho's  wall  — 
How  oft  doth  Memory  ttiose  sweet  times  of  joyous  mirth  recall ! 
Each  seflorita's  little  feet  seemed  spinning  in  the  air. 
So  light  they  sprang  U])  from  the  earth,  as  the  waltz  went  whirling  there : 
Each  little  mrm  had  willowy  grace,  and  sparkling  eyery  glance : 
'Si,  Senor  Americafios ! '  they  lisped,  as  we  asked  them  for  the  dance. 
And  off  we  whirled,  and  round  we  whirled,  while  stood  the  hombres  ni^ 
With  jealousy  on  each  scowling  brow,  and  in  each  snaky  eye. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  sommit^  and  looked  down  on  a  plain 
Oirt  round  with  Ivfty  mountains,  and  leyel  as  the  main ; 
par,  fisr  away  it  stretched,  with  woods,  and  yillages,  and  fieldi^ 
Waying  and  smiling  with  the  oharms  that  cultiyation  yields : 
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And  in  the  midst^  like  an  island,  were  roofs  in  a  olnster  wide, 
With  two  great  peaks  of  gleaming  snow,  bnilt  np  in  the  sky  beside. 

7  was  Mexico,  with  its  plaint    Hnrrah  I  hurrah  1  the  goal  is  won  I 
The  Halls  of  the  Montxzumas  there  are  flashing  back  Uie  sun. 

The  goal  is  reached But^  soft — the  foe,  the  foe  is  in  our  way  I 

No  matter  1  our  arms  are  in  our  hands;  no  force  our  path  can  stay: 
What  stajs  the  American  eagle  t  not  surely  the  Aztec  snake  1 
Through  all  his  batteries  and  his  walls  our  throngs  in  scorn  will  break. 

Kow  all  was  yiTid  action ;  all  hearts  were  highly  strune ; 

Low  talk  amid  the  ranks  all  day,  in  the  ni^ht-tents  loud  the  tongue. 

One  fair-haired  boy  I  noticed :  oeeide  his  sire  he  marched. 

With  springing  step,  and  soft  blue  eye,  and  brow  like  a  woman's  arched. 

Bis  fatner  was  old  but  vigorous;  he  bore  his  musket  strong. 

And  much  he  loved  on  his  son  to  gaze^  and  cheer  his  steps  along. 

We  passed  through  fields  of  barley,  we  passed  through  fields  of  maize^ 
We  passed  by  haciendas  white,  in  the  fierce,  broad,  bumins  rays; 
Saoh  moment  brought  us  nearer — my  bosom  bounded  higher. 
And  stronger  I  my  musket  grasped,  until  my  blood  seemed  fire ; 
I  longed  to  have  the  conflict  come — though,  neighbors,  a  kind  of  dread 
Stole  o'er  when  I  thought  a  few  days  more  might  see  me  with  the  dead! 
I  thought  of  thii^  my  native  home,  of  my  mother,  and  then  of  prayer ; 
For  oft  I  had  knelt  me  at  her  side,  to  ask  the  Auuoarr's  care. 

But  on  we  marched  by  field  and  stream;  and  as  they  came,  we  oft 
Caught  glimpses  short  of  the  waiting  foe  on  the  level  or  aloft : 
Now,  througn  the  gold  of  the  waving  grain,  we  saw  the  weapons  high. 
Bright  yellow  cloaks  and  crimson  caps  of  the  lancers  filing  by, 
And,  manoBuvring  near  the  batteries,  the  dresses  white  and  green 
Of  infantry,  as  in  squares  they  stood,  or  filed  across  the  scene. 

Another  day  we  onward  marched:  'twas  the  nineteenth  of  August  now : 
Before  us  reared  Contreras  his  fortified,  wild  brow. 
That  was  the  point  of  attack,  we  knew.    I  sat  down  on  a  drum, 
Late  pourinff  its  rattling  music,  and  I  felt  the  time  had  come, 
isket  I  viewed,  and  ' 
le  grimy  pow 

I  looked  arf;  the  rank^  as  thev  stood  around,  and  I  thought  how  soon  might  they, 

'Mid  shrieks^  and  groans^  ana  iron  hail,  be  gasping  their  lives  away: 

I  laid  my  hand  on  my  heart — how  soon  its  pulses  might  be  still  f 

But  off  with  thought  1  with  folly  'twas  fraught :  I  looked  at  that  fortified  hilL 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy ;  at  length  the  day-dawn  came ; 

*rwas  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  that  day  of  eternal  fame : 

With  ranks  dose-dressed,  and  haughty  crest  we  passed  up  toward  the  height 

Which  opened  upon  us  its  batteriei^  but  could  not  arrest  our  might: 

Bight  throuffh  tne  storm  of  flame  and  hail,  right  through,  right  throng  we 

rushed : 
What  though  our  corpses  strewed  the  earth ;  what  though  the  strewed  earth 

blushed! 
lUffht  through,  right  through,  up,  up  we  flew ;  and  a  moment  scarce  it  seemed, 
Bwore  on  the  height  of  Contreras  our  starry  banner  gleamed  I 


My  musket  I  viewed,  and  thought  how  soon  'twould  be,  as  I  turned  it  o'er, 
Blaok  with  the  grimy  powder,  or  red  with  the  gushing  gore  1 
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Bat  on  I  no  resf^  no  rest  to-daj :  Antonio  mnst  be  won  I 

Beyond  lu  ChnrabnMO  is  elittering  in  the  sun : 

On,  on  we  go  toward  the  fortified  foe ;  we  dash  like  a  billow  there ; 

We  driye  our  foes — Antonio  shows  our  banner  again  in  air ! 

On,  on  to  Chorubnsco,  where  the  Azteo  ynlture's  flight 

Is  stayed  for  one  more  desperate  stand,  in  fiercesti  angpriest  might 

All  now  is  seene  of  wildest  strife :  the  fortified  bridge  is  here, 

Feelinf^  the  blows  of  #he  dashing  Wobth  ;  San  Pablo's  convent  near 

Is  reehng  before  the  gallant  Twioos ;  thick  smoke-clouds,  rollinff,  spread, 

llirough  whose  dark  haze  shoots  the  cannon's  blaze ;  the  ground  is  drenched  iji 

red; 
Whole  ranlEs  melt  off;  groanS)  shrieks  peal  up ;  stem  thunder  shakes  the  ground: 
Han's  heart  is  now  but  the  tiger's  hearty  his  step  but  the  tiger's  bound  I 

Still  ranks  melt  off;  still  yells  peal  up;  still  bursts  the  cannon's  roar: 
Ha  I  is  the  foe  retreating  there  f    On  I  on  1  he  flies  before : 
He  leaves  the  heap«d-up  bloody  bridse :  San  Pablo  onlr  now 
Is  launching  lessening  tnunders  from  his  half-conquered  brow  I 

In,  in  we  pour  our  deadly  shots ;  in,  in—-    But  see  1  but  seel 
Hie  white  flags  from  San  Pablo  stream  —  the  foe  is  on  his  knee ; 
Victory,  victory !    O'er  the  head  of  Churubusco  streams  ^ 
Once  more  our  flag,  that  fairly  seems  to  blaze  with  tropl^ed  gleams ! 

But  still  no  rest:  press  on  I  press  on  I  the  foe  makes  one  more  stand 

Between  us  and  the  city,  a  stem  and  desperate  band ; 

His  foot  in  threatening  columns^  in  crowaed  mass  his  horsey 

And  battle's  music  peals  again,  in  fiercer,  wilder  force : 

Again  the  dead  and  dying,  a^ain  the  streams  of  gore, 

Again  the  shout  blenos  in  with  shriel^  again  the  bullets  pour  I 

Now  in  deep  thunder  charge  the  horsey  then  volleys  load  the  air, 
And  then  the  cannon  shakes  the  earth,  smoke  wreathes  up  every  where : 
We  press  the  foe — they  fly :  but  now  a  grape-shot  struck  my  knee, 
And  down  I  fell  I    My  comrades  passed,  without  a  thought  of  me. 

As  on  the  plain  I  lay  in  pain,  I  saw  a  siffht  which  still. 

Good  neighbors^  makes  tne  inmost  chord  within  my  bosom  thriU  f 

As  there  I  lay,  I  saw  before  a  slender  Mezic  boy — 

He  was  no  doubt  a  father's  pride,  a  loving  mother's  joy : 

Oh  1  he  was  wounded  sorely ;  he  had  scarcely  strength  to  run ; 

Behind  him  was  a  tall  dragoon,  with  sword  bare  in  the  sun : 

He  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  neighbors ;  I  think  he  did  not  mean 

To  harm  the  boy,  the  bleeding  boy ;  but  I  saw  him  forward  lean : 

"Die  boy  had  fallen  upon  his  knees,  his  hands  were  up  in  prayer — 

He  could  not  have  meant  to  kill  the  child,  thus  kneeling  m  <fespair  1 

Forward  I  staggered  f  the  boy  shrill  "shrieked — he  fell ;  and  the  fiery  horse 

Plunged  his  sharp  fore-feet  down,  and  left  behind  a  trampled  corse  1 

He  could  not  have  meant  to  do  it ;  his  heart  held  battle's  wrath. 

And  doubtless  he  did  not  see  who  there  was  prayins  in  his  path ; 

But  then,  with  a  heart  boiling  over  with  flame,  1  ciuled  on  nim  to  turn : 

I  felt  I  should  like  to  have  slain  him,  for  my  heart  was  very  stern. 
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Oh  t  how  I  wished  to  strilM  him  low ;  to  gntsp,  when  oyerthrown, 
His  throaty  and  h^ar  him  hmnblj  b^  for  meroj  he  did  not  own  I 

Jvflt  then,  I  saw  another  scene,  Vhich  from  this  took  the  sting : 
I  saw  a  wounded  Mexican  in  death's  conynlsiye  cling ; 
He  too  was  a  slender,  delicate  boy,  and  beside  him,  bleeding,  laj 
A  soldier  of  my  country,  whom  age  was  taming  gray ; 


He  was  placing  to  his  gasping  mouth,  as  I  saw  him,  his  canteen  — 
And,  neighbors^  jon  must  know  the  thirst  of  a  bloody  dea^  is  keen  — 
He  was  placing  it  to  his  mouth,  I  say,  when  brokenly  from  the  child 
Carney  'Water!  waterl'  spoken  in  tones  how  thrilling  and  how  wiMI 

The  soldier  paused :  perhaps  the  boy  reminded  him  of  his  own ; 

He  gazed  upon  him,  as  the  child  sank  back  with  feeble  moan ; 

He  placed  the  little  fellow  upon  his  streaming  breast^ 

Set  the  canteen  to  his  pallid  lips^  then  dose  his  figure  pressed. 

I  watched  them  both ;  both  gasped  in  death ;  the  little  boy's  head  at  last 

Dropped  to  his  breast— the  man.  fell  back — the  spirits  of  both  had  psssedl 

But  now  I  feebly  rose  again ;  I  staggered  slowly  on : 

Oh  I  the  dread  sight  of  the  battle^neld,  when  battle's  flame  is  done  1 

The  dead  in  heape^  the  dying  in  heaps»  all  soaking^  ail  soaking  in  blood, 

As>  neighbors^  we  see,  in  autumn  rain^  the  heaped  leayes  of  me  wood. 

But  I  cannot)  cannot  re^te  the  sisht:  beside,  1  fell  affain. 

For  keen,  most  keen  now  throbbed  my  wound ;  I  writhed  on  the  ground  in  pais. 

A  thrilling,  sorrowful  moaning  my  siffht  one  side  me  drew, 

And  there  I  saw  the  father  and  son  that  I  haye  described  to  you : 

lliat  fair  haired-son,  with  his  soft  blue  eye^  that  father,  with  looks  of  white  — 

Alaa^  good  neighbors  1  belieye  me,  it  was  a  yery  sorrowful  sight  1 

The  son  was  bleeding  to  death ;  the  sire  was  yainly  trying  to  check 

The  thick  and  purple  blood  that  fast  was  flowing  mm  his  neck. 

I  heard  the  son  say,  *  Father,  father,  do  not  weep  for  me  I- 

Mother,  dear  mother !  oh  that  thy  face  thy  son  could  once  more  see  I ' 

Oh  1  wild,  wild  burst  the  father's  sobs :  '  My  boy,  my  boy  t '  he  moaned. 

And  rocked  his  old  frame  to  and  fro^  as  the  boy  more  feebly  groaned : 

The  handkerchief  he  had  wrapped  around  the  child's  neck  dripped  with  gor« ; 

Closer  and  closer  he  clasped  him :  *  My  boy  1  my  boy  I '  repeating  o'er. 

I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break :  but  now  a  shout  i  heard, 

A  thunder  ox  hoofs:  I  turned,  I  looked,  and  by,  like  a  skimming  bird. 

His  steed  all  foam,  his  face  all  fire,  wild  shouts  upon  his  tongue, 

Waying  his  sword  aboye  his  head,  the  gallant  KsAiuncT  sprung ; 

Past  swept  his  men,  with  galloping  hoofs ;  the  next  a  darKness  came 

Across  my  eyea^  and  sudd^y  oack  I  fell  with  neryeless  frame. 

Long;  neighbors^  did  I  lie  and  groan  in  the  hospital's  dreary  gloom; 

I  thank  my  God  that  in  its  air  I  did  not  find  a  tomb  t 

At  length  X  rose.    MeanwhUe,  our  troops  more  bloody  fields  had  fought^ 

Molino  del  Rey  and  Ghapultepec^  and  tne  city's  ffJl  had  wrought; 

Our  noble  Soott  had  entered  in,  with  triumph  on  his  brow ; 

God  bless  himt  his  tall,  majestic  form  I  see  oefore  me  now  I 

Ijoined  another  baggage-train,  saw  Vera  Cms  once  more, 

lAen.  thanks  to  HxAyxv,  came  home  again  —>»  and  my  long  talk  is  o'er. 
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AN       BPI80D£ 

IN     THX     HX8TOBT    07     TBB     H0U8X     07     BEBLOWD. 

Thb  founder  of  the  ancient  house  of  Bkblowd  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  He  also  *  came  over  *  the  Conqueror,  and,  on  pretence  of 
reward  for  some  hard  fighting,  was  presented  by  the  gallant  Norman  with 
a  large  grant  of  land  in  a  flourishing  section  of  the  conquered  isle.  The 
great  Beblowd  discovering  a  castle  r^j  built  to  his  hands  upon  his  land, 
walked  into  it  one  mommg,  with  a  few  gentlemen  retainers  of  his,  and 
stole  it,  together  with  what  personal  property  he  found  about  it  That 
castle  is  held  by  his  descendants  to  this  day. 

At  "the  time  this  sketch  opens,  Sir  William  Beblowd,  the  third  of  the 
name  and  line,  reigned  in  Castle  Beblowd.  This  warrior  gave  himself 
up  to  the  rational  pursuits  of  a  knight  of  those  times :  he  got  drunk, 
went  hunting,  made  an  occasional  foray  on  some  weaker  neighbor,  and 
sometimes  varied  the  monotony  of  his  life  with  a  dueL  Sir  William 
entertained  that  high  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  fear  sex,  which 
was  rife  with  gentlemen  of  his  style  of  life  in  chivalrous  times.  He  loved 
them  in  the  lump;  that  is  to  say,  the  presentable  portion  of  them. 
Yet  Sir  William  was  unmarried.  Three  or  four  stuniy-lookinff  cubs, 
each  bearing  suflicient  resemblance  to  the  knight  to  be  youyg  Beblowds, 
could  be  seen,  in  fair  weather,  gambolling  about  the  castle,  occasionally 
riding  a  stray  gelding  to  water,  or  slyly  tormenting  a  superannuated  stag 
hound.  These  youths,  I  regret  to  say,  claimed  Sir  William  as  a  fistther, 
yet  was  he  unmarried.  And  an  old  bachelor-life  was  banning  to  tell 
on  him,  and  a  Mrs.  Beblowd  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary,  to  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  devil.  Sir  William  was  still 
young,  although  his  mode  of  life  caused  him  to  bear  his  years  somewhat 
heavily.  His  nose  betrayed  the  vintages  of  many  a  season,  for  the  knight 
was  not  particular  about  the  flavor  of  his  liquor,  provided  it  was  strong; 
his  dark  hair  was  ^adually  creeping  back  from  his  forehead,  from  ue 
constant  pressure  of  a  heavy  and  not  particularly  bright  head-piece ;  his 
hands  were  hard  and  homy  from  the  wearing  of  steel  gloves;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  his  elbows  and  knees  were  extensively  *  barked'  from 
the  frequent  use  of  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  the  same  durable  mar 
terial  There  was  a  trifling  imperfection  in  his  speech,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  two  of  his  front  teeth,  the  result  of  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  swallow 
a  silver  goblet,  which  one  of  his  table-companions,  in  a  fit  of  maudlin 
eccentricity,  had  thrown  at  his  head*  across  the  table,  during  a  debauch 
in  early  youth.  But  Sir  William  had  never  been  proud  of  his  good  looks, 
and,  at  the  time,  had  only  smiled  at  this  erratic  flight  of  friendship. 

Tlie  knight  was  now  nearly  thirty,  and  wished  to  be  married ;  beside, 
he  had  experienced  something  approaching  a  change  in  his  feelings.  The 
sight  even  of  the  young  Beblowds  reproached  hua  more  and  more,  as 
they  increased  in  years ;  and  their  father,  as  he  gave  them  a  sidelong 
glance,  or  perhaps  a  kick,  as  they  got  in  his  way,  would  heave  a  pious 
ngh,  and  say  to  nimself  that  it  wasn't  exactly  the  thing  for  a  Christian ; 
and  Sir  William  was  a  Christian  as  matters  went  in  those  days.    The 
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mothers — there  were  three  or  four  of  them — of  these  young  branches, 
every  day  pressed  the  knight  to  be  made  honest  women  of;  but  it  wasn't 
from  their  station  that  he  wished  to  pick  a  wife ;  and,  beside,  one  don*t 
like  to  pay  a  price  for  a  thing  after  having  received  it  as  a  free  gift. 

Matters  were  generally  getting  mixed  up  at  the  castle:  every  day 
some  of  the  young  Beblowds  would  have  a  fight ;  and  on  one  occasion 
one  young  man  tossed  a  half-brother  into  the  moat,  and  he  was  nearly 
drowned.  At  another,  two  of  the  Mrs.  Beblowds  got  into  a  little  dim- 
culty  on  their  way  to  the  casUe,  and  a  charge  of  men-at-arms  was  required 
to  separate  them.  These  occurrences  proved  to  Sir  William  that  a  law- 
ful mistress  was  necessary  for  the  order  of  his  household,  and  a  lawful 
heir  was  wanted  for  the  pickings  and  stealings  of  his  ancestors. 

He  turned  away  his  father-confessor,  whose  habits  were  getting  bad, 
and  took  a  new  one,  who  did  n't  get  tipsy  so  oflen.  He  then  went  through 
a  re^ar  course  of  confession,  and  felt  better.  He  was  more  moderate 
in  his  living ;  drank  li^ht  wines,  and  was  nH  carried  to  bed  so  often.  He 
b^an  to  look  about  hun  for  a  wife,  and  had  a  new  hunting-«uit  made 
to  go  courting  in.  All  at  once,  the  image  of  Lady  Alice  Overrule,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  knight,  glanced  across  his  mind.  The  imi^ 
plei^ed  him ;  he  immediately  orde^  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  and,  get- 
ting together  a  suitable  body  of  men-at-arms  to  accompany  him,  was 
about  to  start  and  request  the  honor  of  the  lady's  alliance,  when  he 
remembered  that  some  few  months  before  he  had  made  a  descent  upon 
h^  father's*  domain,  and  driven  off  some  forty  head  of  cattle.  He 
ordered  his  charger  back  to  the  stable,  told  his  men  not  to  stand  about 
there,  looking  like  fools,  and  sat  down  to  cogitate. 

Sir  William  Beblowd  was  more  a  man  of  action  than  of  thought,  and 
his  musings  arrived  at  no  satisfactory  termination.  He  requested  the 
presence  of  his  new  fatheiH^nfessor,  the  individual  who  was  allowed,  by 
the  customs  of  the  times,  to  do  his  thinking  and  praying  for  him.  Father 
Deadnettle  left  a  jug  of  *  heavy-wet'  and  approached  the  lord  .of  the 
castle. 

*  My  son,'  meekly  commenced  the  amiable  priest, '  I  am  here.'  The 
head  of  the  line  of  the  Beblowds  said  naught 

•My  son,'  resumed  the  pcdre^  *if  you  have  committed  some  alight 
murder,  I  am  ready  to  confess  and  absolve  you.' 
Sir  William  replied  by  an  angry  gesture  of  dissent 

*  Peradventure  you  have  increased  your  worldly  store  with  some  of 
your  neighbor's  goods.    Confess,  my  son ;  the  holy  Church  is  merciful.' 

However  true  this  last  venture  of  the  priest  might  be,  still  it  hardl  j 
touched  the  cause  of  the  knight's  thoughtfulness.  The  father  remained 
silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Sir  William  sighed  heavily,  and  seemed  to  be 
m  a  miserable  state.  At  last  he  looked  at  the  priest,  but  the  dull  and 
somewhat  jolly  physique  of  that  ^ood-natured,  but  rather  slow,  minister 
of  the  gospel,  afforded  him  but  httle  satisfaction.  He  plunged  at  onoe 
into  the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what.  Father  Deadnettle,'  exclumed  the  knight,  'I  cant 
stand  this  any  longer :  I  want  a  wife.' 

*A  wife  I '  cried  the  priest*  *  You  are  pretty  well  supplied  in  that  way 
already — four  living  ladies  to  my  knowledge.     Don't  bring  another 
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ftbottt  yott'at  present^  my  son,  for  I  have  a  hard  time  of  it  now : '  and  he 
■ighed.  '  They  have  little  respect  for  my  cloth ;  and  Gertrude,  the  yoimg- 
eBt  of  your  harem,  ducked  me  with  cold  water  from  the  tower  yesterday, 
probably  because  I'm  ahead  of  her  in  a  moral  point  of  view.' 

*  Pshaw ! '  blurted  out  his  patron.  '  I  want  a  real  one,  this  time ;  a 
real  Lady  Beblowd.' 

'Ohr  said  the  priest,  greatly  relieved;  'you  want  to  be  married  with 
the  rites  of  the  Church.  But  pray,  my  son,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
present  lot! ' 

^  Let  'em  alone,'  growled  the  knight 

*  That's  all  very  well,'  replied  Father  Deadnettle, '  but  I'm  afraid  they 
won't  let  you  alone.' 

•Won't  they  I'  cried  Sir  William,  in  a  rage;  'we'll  seel  I'D  have 
them  banished  from  the  environs  of  the  castle,  and  lock  'em  up  if  they 
come  within  ten  miles  of  it' 

'  Please  you  to  remember,  Sir  William,  there  are  four  of  them,'  remon- 
strated the  father. 

*  I  don't  care  a if  there  were  forty  I    But,  father,  I've  thought 

of  a  wife  this  long  while ;  I  want  somebody  to  regulate  the  domestic 
affaire  of  the  castle,  and  the  estate  needs  an  heir-male.  What  think 
you  of  Lady  Alice  Overrule  f ' 

'A  good  choice ;  she  would  do,'  assented  the  priest 

'But  I  took  some  of  her  fistiher's  cattle,  some  months  since,  and  that 
would  rather  stand  in  my  way.' 

'  Rather,'  dril^  answered  the  padre.  '  Refund,  my  son ;  put  matters 
on  an  even  footmg,  and  start  fair  again.' 

'But  the  beasts  have  been  nearly  consumed,'  said  Sir  William,  'by 
these  hungry  devils  about  the  castle.    I  can 't  refund.' 

'  These  are  stirring  times,'  insinuated  the  wicked  priest, '  and  each  strong 
arm  may  help  itsell  Cattle  are  plenty  and  rather  fisitter  to  the  south'ai£ 
My  son,  pay  Sir  Robert  Overrule  with  interest' 

'  True :  you  're  right,'  exclaimed  the  knight  And  the  conference  ended, 
the  pnest  satisfied  at  having  given  ease  to  the  mind  of  lus  employer,  and 
Sir  mlliam  elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  foray. 

Thb  day  broke  slowly.  The  rising  wind  betokened  rough  weather, 
for  the  simimer  was  crowding  hard  upon  the  heels  of  autumn ;  the  light 
peered  above  the  eastern  hills,  stealtoily  at  first,  as  if  afraid  to  tftke  poft- 
aeasion  of  the  field  until  his  old  enemy,  darkness,  should  be  ready  to 
tramp.  The  tall  trees  sroaned  as  they  shook  off  the  night's  sleep,  and 
lazily  waved  and  stret^ed  themselves  for  another  day.  And  as  nature 
gradually  opened  her  eyes,  the  menials  and  retainere  about  the  castle 
aroused  themselves  and  bustled  about,  preparing  for  a  grand  southern 
descent  that  Sir  William  was  about  makmg  on  an  old  enemy  of  his  at 
the  south.  To  be  sure,  the  quarrel  had  slumbered  for  many  years,  but 
interest  demanded  its  renewal,  and  so  at  it  again  Sir  William  went . 

The  knight  was  absent  about  a  week,  and  returned  with  some  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  some  other  Httle  mattere  of  property,  and  a  very  bad  cut 
over  the  left  eye.  Sir  William  was  naturally  Of  a  generous  disposi- 
tk>ii — meet  people  give  freely  what  they  get  by  stealing — so  he  deter* 
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mined  to  dispatcli  the  whole  hondred  head  to  Sir  Robert  Overrule,  as 
prindpal  and  interest  on  the  forty  head  he  had  \  lifted '  from  that  knight 
Away  they  went,  guarded  by  a  strong  detachment,  and  when  they  readied 
Sir  Robert's  castle,  he  was,  for  the  fost  time,  infoimed  that  Sir  William 
Beblowd  coveted  his  daughter,  and  wished  to  know  what  the  chance  was. 
Sir  Robert  was  a  gendeman  of  the  old  school ;  he  was  pleased  with 
the  cattle:  the  present  was  unexpected,  and  therefore  doubly  wel* 
come ;  and  he  thought  that  the  usury  allowed  on  his  forty  head  was 
extremely  liberal,  even  in  those  days  of  extra  heavy  interest  He  was  a 
gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  and  gentlemen  are  easily  satisfied.  Sir  Robert 
was,  at  any  rate,  and  gladly  promised  his  dau^ter  to  Sir  William,  with- 
out anv  humbug  or  ceremony  about  it  Sir  William  then  rode  over  to 
visit  his  proposed  father-in-law.  The  pair  swore  eternal  friendship  to 
each  other,  and  made  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  future,  all  expediticHui 
to  the  south  should  be  conducted  on  joint  account 

Ladt  Aucs  Oyerrulb  was  very  handsome,  and  extremely  accom- 
plished ;  that  is  to  say,  although  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  she 
could  sing  old  ballads  beautifully,  and  work  tapestiy  like  an  angeL 
Lady  Alice  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  decidedly  refused  to  become  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Beblowd.  She  was  immediately  put  on  vegetable 
diet  by  her  fond  father,  locked  up  in  the  highest  apartment  in  the  castle, 
and  allowed  to  see  no  body,  not  even  her  maid.  Human  nature  could  n't 
stand  this  long,  of  course,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  weeks.  Lady  Alice 
gave  in.    She  was  married  in  great  style  the  next  day. 

The  old  chronicles  will  tell  you  how  marriages  in  high  life  were  con- 
summated in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. I  will  not  detain  you  here  with  a  garbled  account  of  the  cere- 
mony. Of  the  main  features,  however,  one  was  the  roasting  of  an  entire 
ox,  by  which  style  of  cooking  some  of  the  wedding^ests,  who  arrived 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  received  some  of  the  inside  portion  of  the  beast, 
and  swallowed  some  very  raredone  meat;  another  was,  the  general 
mebriation  of  the  male  portion  of  the  company.  The  ladies  were  sober, 
bless  them  I  but  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  own  apartments,  and 
lock  themselves  in  until  the  next  morning. 

Lady  Alice  was  escorted  to  her  husband's  residence  by  twenty  men- 
at-arms  ;  she  was  surly  during  the  journey,  and  refused  to  answer  her 
lord  when  he  addressed  ha*.  Sir  W^>^>  being  a  newly-married  man, 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  under  these  novel  circumstances^  and  getting 
rather  sore  under  the  infliction,  smote  a  fat  page,  who  happened  to  be 
near  him,  with  the  butt  of  his  lance,  and  told  him  to  mind  hia  own 
business.  The  youth  being  of  an  amiaUe  dispoaition,  and  not  being 
conscious  of  having  minded  any  one's  business  but  his  own,  was  afiected 
almost  to  tears. 

On  the  night  of  thdr  arrival  at  Sir  WilUam's  castie,  a  grand  entertain* 
ment  was  given,  at  which  drunkenness  was  again  very  rife.  This  over, 
the  natter  was  considered  settied,  and  all  parties  applied  themselves  to 
the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

But  what  a  change  soon  came  over  the  castie  I  Lady  Alice  carried 
it  with  a  high  hand;  and  as  it  never  came  to  a  pitched  battie  between 
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Sir  William  and  the  lady — for  he  submitted  eariy — she  ha(fit  all  her 
own  way  from  the  start  She  banished  the  former  Mrs.  Beblowds  miles 
away ;  she  rated  Sir  William  severely  on  his  late  mode  of  life,  and  it 
certainly  was  the  kni^t's  weak  point,  bat  he  had  very  little  to  say  about 
it ;  she  touched  on  the  temperance  question,  and  cut  down  his  allowance 
of  liquor ;  especially  was  flhe  hard  <m  the  poor  priest,  who  was  an  easy, 
ffood-natured,  drunien  soul,  and  had  not  energy  enough  to  stand  up  for 
Ett  own  rights  and  those  of  the  Church.  The  poor  padre  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam would  condole  with  each  other  in  private,  and  many  a  plan  was 
devised  to  break  the  thraldom  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  ty- 
ranny was  terrible ;  weeks  of  misery  passed,  and  both  felt  that  something 
ought  to  be  done.  Readers  may  thmk  it  odd  that  the  rough  and  arbi- 
trary knight  should  allow  his  wife  to  rule  the  roast ;  none  of  his  former 
loves  had  dared  to  oppose  him  in  the  least  The  reason  is  simple :  Sir 
William,  unexpected]^  even  to  himself,  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  wife, 
and  the  lady  had '  discovered  the  pleasant  secret  early,  and  made  the 
most  of  her  power. 

Conference  after  conference  was  held  between  the  priest  and  the  knight, 
but  no  satisfactory  scheme  was  advanced  by  either  to  smooth  the  fiunily 
difficulties.  Indeed,  Sir  William's  invention  was  not  brilliant,  and  the 
intellect  of  his  ghostly  adviser  had  been  thickened  by  good  living  and  a 
life  of  freedom  from  family  cares.  One  night,  after  the  customary  con- 
versation upon  the  subject,  they  had  relajwed  into  silence ;  they  drank 
fre(]uent]y  and  ffazed  upon  the  tapestry.  They  would,  doubtless,  have 
denved  a  deal  <»  comfort  from  smoking ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  age 
of  gallant  Sir  Walter,  and  the  accomplished  adventurer  had  not  then 
imported  from  the  New-World  that  deleterious  habit  of  the  aborisines 
of  America.  At  last,  the  priest  jumped  from  his  seat  with  someuing 
very  like  an  oath : 

'I'll  tell  you  what.  Sir  William,'  cried  he,  ^we'll  frighten  her  into 
flubmission  I ' 

'Frighten!'  growled  the  knight,  'I've  tried  that:  it  won't  dol' 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  priest, '  you  md  n't  use  the  right  means.' 

^Didn't  I?  perhaps  you  can  do  it  better  I '  replied  Sir  William,  with 
a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  portly  form  and  good-humored  face  of  his 
companion. 

'I  think  I  can,'  coolly  answered  the  priest    'Do  yon  believe  in 

ostsf 

Sir  William  shook  sli^tly  and  answered  in  the  ne^tive.  Sir  William 
spoke  like  a  false  knight,  for  I  am  of  opinion  he  believed,  after  alL 

'I  don%  either,'  said  the  padre,  'and  I  defy  the  spirits  of  the  whole 
univene,  if  there  be  any,  to  get  any  advanta^  of  me.'*  And  the  holy 
man  murmured  a  hasty  Latin  prayer :  the  Latm  was  poor,  but  the  prayer 
was  poorer,  so  I  '11  not  repeat  it  here. 

'  Well,  well,'  cried  the  knight,  testily, '  what  has  all  this  gammon  about 
^osts  got  to  do  with  the  matter  in  quesdonf ' 

'Simply  this,' said  his  adviser:  'well  try  a  litde  of  the  supernatural; 
m  play  the  ffhost' 

'l9last  it,  ]^ther  Deadnettle,  yon 're  too  frit,'  remonstrated  the  knight, 
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irho  didn^  half  like  the  idea.  His  &itfa  in  the  beinga  of  anodier  woiid 
began  to  increase. 

^Nonsense,  my  umj  said  the  good  fitther/only  let  me  trj  it  Beside^ 
there's  some  fun  in  it,  and  yon  know  we  havent  had  any  of  that  far 
many  weeks.' 

*True!'  muttered  his  patron,  with  a  sij^  ^Let's  have  a  hunt  to* 
morrow ;  that's  fun  alive.' 

'No,  my  son,  well  hare  the  ghost  to-monow,  and  then,  peorhaps,  the 
hunt    Listen  to  my  plan : ' 

We  will  draw  a  curtain  over  the  oonfaenoe,  and  take  up  the  stay 
again  after  the  lapse  of  some  honn. 

In  one  of  the  best  apartments  of  the  casde,  of  whidi  she  had  taken 
possession  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  pile,  sat  Lady  Alice.  The  night 
was  chilly,  and  a  great  fire  was  blazing  in  the  primitive  fire-place ;  the 
lady  gazed  at  the  embers,  and  occasionally  sighed ;  ever  and  anon  the 
cold  autumn-wind  rushed  through  the  cracss  in  the  masonry,  and  shook 
the  tapestry ;  and  sometimes  the  loud  voices  of  the  people  below  could 
be  distinguished,  as  they  yelled  a  noisy  chorus  over  a  late  oieie  in  the 
great  dining-hall.  This  at  last  ceased,  and  there  was  quiet  in  the 
casde. 

The  room  grew  darker,  and  the  lady  shivered  a  litde  from  the  chilli- 
ness which  increased  in  the  apartment  She  was  bending  forward  to 
put  a  fresh  \oa  upon  the  fire,  when  she  distinctly  heard  the  clank  of 
chains.  She  shuddered.  There  %b  something  fffaostly  in  that  sound,  par- 
ticularly when  heard  in  the  watches  of  the  m^ht ;  and  that's  the  reason, 
probably,  why  it  is  tried  when  a  supernatural  effect  is  wanted  in  melo- 
dramas on  the  stage.  The  heart  of  Lady  Alice  beat  fearfully  against  her 
pretty  bodice,  as  she  caught  the  sound  of  a  heavy-measured  trsmp 
approaching  the  chanibers,  and,  at  intervals,  the  melancholy,  solemn 
clank  of  a  heavy  chain.  Suddenly  it  paused.  Lady  Alice  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  shrieking  aloud ;  but  she  possessed  a  strong  will  of  her  own, 
and  remained  silent,  but  breathing  snort  and  heavily.  Again  was  the 
sound  heard,  and  the  tapestiy  at  one  end  of  the  room  trembled ;  and 
fix>m  an  aperture  in  the  hangings  there  stepped  out  into  the  still  increas- 
ing gloom  a  figure,  the  strangeness  of  which  would  have  caused  astoniah- 
ment,  if  not  terror,  in  the  heart  of  any  lady  of  the  land. 

Clothed  in  a  quaint  costume,  combining  the  style  of  the  age  of  the 
Oonqueror  with  scraps  of  apparel  of  a  later  time,  stood  a  fonn  which 
made  up  in  portliness  what  it  lacked  in  heiefat  The  unper  portion  of 
the  visage  was  concealed  by  a  slouched  hat ;  while  over  the  oroad  shomldeia 
streamed  locks  as  white  as  snow.  From  the  waist  depended  a  heavy 
chain,  which  reached  to  the  fioor.  That  portion  of  the  face  which  waa 
exposed  was  pale  as  death,  but  of  an  eictraordinary  plumpness.  This 
figure,  having  placed  itself  within  the  chamber,  gamd  fixedly  at  Lady 
iJice  with  one  eye,  the  other  beiiuf  obscured  by  the  hat  The  \bAj  had^ 
on  its  first  entrance,  placed  the  table  between  tibe  form  and  hersdi ;  but 
she  now  recovered  her  courage,  and  came  in  front  of  her  bulwark :  and 
truly  there  was  a  tinge  of  comicality  in  «the  appearance  of  her  vifiitOT  as 
she  became  accustomed  to  it|  which  baidihed  her  former  feelings  of  te^- 
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ror.    She  waited  for  (he  fonn  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  fipom  its  Hp^ 
She  spoke  henelf : 

•Whoareyou?' 

Ko  answer. 

'  What  want  you  here!' 

No  answer. 

'  From  what  place  oome  you  t    Speak  I  * 

The  figure  pointed  ragucuy  doum  with  its  finger. 

*  Oh,  you  are  from  down  below  t '  said  Lady  Alice. 

The  ronn,  by  an  ezpressiye  pantomimic  gesture,  intimated  that  it  was 
from  a  yery  great  distance  down  below. 
*Your  namef 

*  I  am  Sir  Hildebrand  Beblowd,*  said  the  ffhost,  in  a  low,  deep  yoio% 
'  your  husband's  grand-&ther.  I  am  summoned  from  the  gnt^6  to  reproach 
you  for  the  course  of  life  you  are  leading  Sir  William.    Itepent,  lad^  I' 

*  Well,  Sir  Hildebrand,^  replied  Lady  Alice^  in  an  easy,  conyersational 
tone,  *  I'm  sorry  you  troubled  yourself  on  my  account  You  must  have 
come  some  distance.' 

'  Daughter,  repent  I '  continued  the  ^hoet,  *  and  trouble  me  no  mole.* 

'  Why  do  you  wear  that  chain ?'  said  Lady  Alice,  turning  the  conyer- 
.sation ;  *  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  heayy,  and  Quite  unnecessary.' 

'Daughter,  it  is  a  punishment  for  the  sms  ci  tne  body.' 

'Lideedr  exchumed  Lady  Alice,  sarcastically:  'they  seem  to  get  up 
rather  substantial-looking  diains  down  below.  Ill  trouble  you  for  a 
nearer  look  at  it' 

As  the  lady  slowly  approached  t£e  ghost,  that  snpernatuial  beins 
backed  toward  the  tapestzy ;  but  the  lady  was  too  expeoitious,  and  seized 
him  by  the  collar  just  as  he  was  about  disappearing  ttirough  tlie  aperture 
by  which  he  entered. 

'It  won't  do,  Father  Deadnetfle,'  cried  she:  'it's  too  clumsily  done^ 
and  you're  too  frit  for  this  business.' 

'Oh,  foigiye  me  I'  acclaimed  the  imsuccessfiil  actor,  fiJling  on  his 
knees.    '  It  was  Sir  William's  doings  I ' 

Lady  Alice  said  naught  She  seized  a  stout  cudgel  from  the  fire-plaoe, 
'and  the  yeOs  <^  that  miserable  priest  soon  aroused  the  household.  He 
finaUy  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  room;  but  the  chain  getting 
between  his  legs,  he  made  but  one  step  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  where  Sir  William  was  awaiting  him.  The  gallant  warrior  raised 
the  defeated  debutant  with  an  oath. 

'  What  the  deyil  haye  you  been  doing,  priest!' 

'I'ye  made  a  fidlure,  Sir  William,'  said  the  unhappy jpo^re.  'Look 
oatfor  your  wifel' 

And  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  kniffht  did  look  out  for  Tom 
wife,  and  didn't  put  himself  in  her  way  that  ni^t,  at  any  rate. 

Akd  now  there  is  a  serious  matter  to  recount ;  and,  were  it  not  weD 
attested  by  the  old  chroudes,  the  relator  would  feel  difiMent  about  lay- 
ing it  before  the  public  Howeyer,  the  reader  will  belieye  it  or  not|  as 
hechooses;  andthehistorian(if  the  writer  may  borrow  that  noUe  ei^pres- 
sion)  can  only  pledg€i  his  WMd  to  tiieincteduious,  that  he  himself  bebdves 
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'it  as  firmly  as  he  does  thousands  of  other  matters  which  are  daily  found 
in  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 

•  Sir  William  was  sitting  alone  the  next  night  in  his  private  drinking- 
room,  and  at  precisely  twelve  o'clock  he  was,  by  some  strange  impulse, 
induced  to  turn  his  head,  and  see  what  was  behind  him,  (children  have 
this  feeling  sometimes.  *  Young  Enick.'  will,  doubtless,  so  aver :)  and 
there  he  mscovered,  invested  in  a  dim  halo,  a  form  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  he  knew  belonged  not  to  this  world.  The  apparition  was  clothed 
m  rusty  armor,  and  its  entire  appearance  was  highly  ghostly. 

The  knight,  who,  being  probaoly  '  littered  under  Mercuir,'  could  steal 
whatever  he  might  notice  that  was  valuable,  who  could  kill  an  enemy, 
and  still  feel  very  comfortable  about  the  heart,  shook  from  head  to  foot 
now. 

'  Good  heavens  I'  exclaimed  he,  doffing  his  cap,  and  paying  obeisance 
to  the  ghost,  *  what  art  thou  t' 

'  Son,'  said  the  Shape, '  you  have  perilled  your  soul,  and  that  unworthy 
priest  Vi  at  the  bottom  of  it    Why  have  you  done  this  f    Speak,  for  I 
am  vour  father's  spirit  I ' 
'  Sir  William's  teeth  diattered,  and  he  muttered  something  incoherently. 

'  Y9U  have  been  getting  up  an  imitation  of  the  ghost  of  my  father^ 
vour  grand-father,'  said  the  Shape,  and  his  voice  struck  to  the  soul  of  thd 
uvi^  descendant  of  the  race.    *  You  have  insulted  the  dead  1 ' 

*  Father,'  tremblingly  said  Sir  William, '  it  was  that  d d  priest  put 

me  up  to  it' 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  with  selfish  turpitude.  Sir  William  and  the 
padre  shifted  their  sins  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  as  occasion  required. 

*  You  have  no  excuse,  boy  I'  (Sir  William  was  over  thirty  I)  replied  the 
elder  Beblowd.  '  I  have  been  sent  from  the  other  world  to  warn  you. 
Repent  in  time,  or  you  will  be  lost  for  ever.  Meddle  not  with  the  powere 
above  you.  Why  should  you  invade  their  territory  ?  The  earth  is  here 
for  you  to  bustle  in.' 

'  But,  father,  she  is  so  hard  on  me,'  replied  Sir  William ;  '  and  so  I — or 
rather  Father  Deadnettle — that  is,  we — thought  we  would  try  this  last 
•game  on  her.'  . 

'  And  a  nice  thing  you  made  of  it  I '  said  the  spirit,  with  gho6tly>8coni. 

'  I  confess,  it  was  a  failure,'  answered  the  son ;  *  the  priest  was  tipsj. 
But,  father,  I  love  her :  what  shall  I  do  ?' 

llie  shadow  mused,  shook  its  head,  and  then,  as  if  struck  by  an  old 
remembrance,  said :  '  Your  mother  was  like  her,  William.  She  led  me 
(he  devil's  own  life.  But,'  added  he,  unconsciously,  while  a  sardonic  grin 
passed  over  his  fiice,  *  she  is  having  her  reward  for  it  now.' 

'  Sit  down,  fiEither,'  said  the  dutiful  son ;  and  the  ghost  of  the  elder 
Beblowd,  calming  suddenly,  sat  down,  and  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  life. 

'  Drink,  sire,'  said  Sir  William,  shoving  the  jug  over  to  his  companion. 

'  I  will,  my  boy,'  replied  the  ghost,  *  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  I've 
rather  lost  my  taste  for  the  drinks  of  this  world;  we  have  hotter  diinka 
down  there.' 

The  spirit  drank  once ;  he  drank  twice ;  he  drank  thrice ;  then  paused, 
tod  smiled  upon  his  son.    Sir  William  felt  relieved.  . 
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'  Send  for  the  priesV  said  the  ghost  That  divine  appeared.  As  he 
entered  the  apartment^  and  noticed  the  company,  he  started,  and  muttered 
Latin  prayers  and  exorcisms.  But  his  knowledge  of  the  language  wasi 
Kmited,  and  his  words  produced  no  visible  effect  upon  the  ghost  of  the 
late  Beblowd. 

*  Introduce  me,'  said  the  spirit^  bluntly.  And  that  ceremony  bemg 
finished,  the  spirit  addressed  Father  Deadnettle. 

'  Priest,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  Your  doings  are  talked 
of  in  the  lower  world  by  the  devil,  to  my  certain  knowledge ;  and  unlessi 
your  habits  change,  he  will  be  shaking  hands  with  you  one  of  these  days, 
xou  play  the  ghost,  do  you  t*  ^ 

'Pardon  me,  amiable  Sir,*  cried  the  fitther,  'but  Sir  William  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it' 

'  What  an  infernal  lie  I '  exclaimed  the  knight  '  Do  n't  believe  a  word 
of  it,  &ther.' 

'  You  know  you  did,'  persisted  the  priest  '  You  hel^  dress  m%  atid 
insisted  upon  hanging  about  me  that  plague  of  a  chain,  which  tripped 
me  down  stairs,  and ' 

*  Oh,  shut  up  I '  said  the  lord  of  the  castle ;  '  do  n't  bother.' 

'  My  son,'  remonstrated  the  ffhost,  taking  another  horn, '  let  the  priest 
alone.  1  begin  to  think  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  Listen  :  try  some 
other  way  than  the  last  on  your  wife,  or  I  won't  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Sit  down,  Father  Deadnettle,'  added  the  spirit,  conde^ 
Bcendingly.    And  that  worthy  took  a  seat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room» 

'Now,  father,'  said  Sir  William,  'don't  you  think  you  might  aid  me 
in  this  matter  ?  Why  can't  you  visit  my  wife,  and  frighten  her  into  her 
duty?' 

'  I  r  exclaimed  the  ghost  '  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
make  such  a  proposition  to  the  spirit  of  your  father.' 

'  True,'  said  the  knight,  sighing ;  '  I  beg  pardon.    Drink,  sire.' 

The  spirit  drank. 

'  She  IS  rather  susceptible  to  ghosts,  though,'  said  Sir  William,  after  a 
short  pause.  'If  I  could  get  some  kind  spuit  to  tiy  it!  Don't  you 
know  of  any  one  that  miffht ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  Wmiam  I '  said  the  governor. 

'  Excuse  me,'  murmured  Sir  William,  almost  in  despair.    '  Drink,  sire.* 

The  spirit  drank.    The  liquor  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him. 

'Can't  you  do  it  for  the  mn  of  the  tmngt'  asked  the  knight,  return- 
ing to  the  charge. 

'  You  press  me,  boy ;  it's  unfilial,'  said  the  parent,  smiling  faintly. 

'  The  matter  troubles  me,  but  never  mind.    Drink,  sire.' 

The  spirit  drank.  He  raised  his  shadow-like  visage  from  the  flagon, 
and  Sir  William  distinctly  observed  him  wink  at  the  priest  The  knight 
saw  that  the  ghost  was  relenting. 

'  Won't  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  house  ?'  said  Sir  WillianL 

'Hans;  it,  Bill,  I  will  I'  exclaimed  the  apparition. 

*  Gkx>d  I    Drink,  sire.' 

The  spirit  drank,  and,  as  the  cock  crew,  very  unsteadily  vanished. 

Whbit,  at  the  next  midnight,  Lady  Alice  was  awakened  from  a  sound 
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dumber  by  strangei  unearthly  noises,  she  was  startled  at  finding  her 
chamber  lifted  up,  although  no  visible  cause  of  the  illummation  at  first 
met  her  eye.  She  soon,  however,  discerned  a  figure  standing  near  the 
entrance,  about  which  gleamed  a  light  which  rendered  eveiy  article  in 
the  room  distinctly  visible.  That  figure  was  the  ghost  of  Sir  William's 
fiither,  who  re&ppeared  that  night  for  the  beoiefit  of  his  son.  He  was 
attired  in  the  same  rusty  armor  which  he  wore  the  night  before,  and 
fixed  on  the  lady  a  vacant,  horrid  stare,  as  she  hastily  stepped  from  her 
oouch  to  the  floor. 

*What  trick  is  thisf  exclaimed  she.  *  Who  takes  the  priest's  part 
to-night  f 

'  I  am  the  spirit  <^  thy  husband's  fitther,'  commenced  the  apparition. 

*  You  are  ? '  interrupted  the  lady :  '  it  will  be  well  for  you  if  you  speak 
sooth,  for  I'll  be  the  death  of  you  if  you  are  not'  And  she  seised  the 
fiiendly  cudgel. 

^Pause,  child!'  calmly  said  the  ffhost:  'your  soul  -^— ' 

'Never  mind  my  soull'^cried  the  lady,  in  a  rage,  'but  catch  that  if 
you  canl' 

Lady  Alice  made  a  savage  blow  at  her  visitor  with  the  heavy  stafi^  but 
his  form,  seemingly  stout  and  hear^  to  the  sight,  was  but  as  va]x>r  when 
the  weapon  touched  it  The  stick  fell  from  her  hand ;  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  distended  with  fear.  She  made  a  shuddering  motion,  as  if  to  touch 
the  shape,  but  a  dizoness  blinded  her  in  the  effort^  and  she  fell  swooning 
to  (he  floor. 

When  she  recovered,  the  ghost  was  standing  over  her.  What  tran- 
q>ired  during  that  strange  interview  was  never  nutde  public  by  Lady  Alice ; 
but  on  the  ensuing  morning  her  disposition  was  entirely  changed.  She 
sent  for  Sir  William,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  conducted  herself 
like  a  dutiful  spouse.  The  knight  departed  from  her  presence  with  an 
erect  mien ;  and  as  he  passed  the  priest  on  lus  way  to  the  stables,  he  gave 
a  knowing  wink,  and  said  in  an  under-tone,  exultingly,  'It's  done;  the 
old  man  has  kept  his  promise.' 

Lady  Alice  became  a  model  for  wives  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Years  rolled  on,  until,  with  all  his  &uhs,  she  felt  a  deep  interest  and  even 
love  for  her  husband.  At  stated  periods,  when  she  presented  the  house 
of  Beblowd  with  a  new  instalment  of  their  race,  a  shadow-like  form, 
clothed  in  rusty  armor,  would  be  seen,  on  the  night  of  the  birth,  bending 
over  the  infant ;  and  then,  nodding  approvingly  at  the  mother,  it  would 
fl4ide  on  to  Sir  William's  private  chamber.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
Beblowd,  who,  if  we  may  believe  a  popular  superstition,  watched  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  for  many  a  year  afterward. 


'THROUOH     MUCH     TB2BULATI0U.' 

Bvr  Ibr  (hat  oontentlon  md  brave  iMIb 
Tbe  Cnwrikn  haOi  to  aqlor,  ttie  ftatarB  Ufo, 
He  were  the  wretohedeit  of  the  race  of  men ; 
But  as  he  Man  at  that,  he  braiaetii  then 
Tbe  Serpeiit*8  head ;  gels  abore  death  and  slo, 
Aad,  mm  of  Heaven,  lidea  tHamphinf  tau 
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Amd  thrioe  h«r  lilr-liaad  he  wnu^ 

And  kiMed  her  lip  bo  sweet ; 
Then,  bj  the  mane  and  stirrap^  flung 

Fimnfilf  into  his  seat 

And  as  he  gaDoped  throtigfa  the  town, 

He  said,  'Though  we  most  part^ 
Mat  HsATm  proye  lake  to  m^  if  I 

frove  lalse  to  thee^  sweetheart' 

Then  bj  a  silken  string  he  drew 

A  locket  quaint  and  old ; 
•The  ore  and  brai^  with  leayes  inlaid, 
Waa  like  a  mangold. 

He  sighed  amain,  and  touehed  the  spring ; 

Asme  he  brushed  a  tear:  ^    * 

Smiled  out ;  quoth  he :  '  Triis  pledge  maj  bring 

A  cradle  or  a  bier.' 

Beneath  a  leaden,  murderous  sk^, 

The  roaring  cannons  glow ; 
With  thunderous  wound  thej  sear  the  ground, 

While  loud  the  trumpets  blow. 

The  air  is  filled  with  bloodj  foam, 

The  sward  is  torn  and  wet 
Bj  ball  and  sfaot^  and  corpse  and  dot^ 

And  deadly-  bajonet 

But  where  jon  band  the  foeman  dare% 

The  noUeet)  brayeat)  best 
la  he  who  in  the  battle  bears 

A  locket  on  his  breast 

He  cheers  them  on  t    A  bullet  speeds  I 

'  What  means  that  sudden  start  t ' 
Tks  mark  !  the  locket  and  the  braid 
Is  driyen  in  his  heart 

They  buried  him  at  Vesper  HjU, 

The  old  k^k-wall  beside; 
The  red  kirk  tolled  another  knell. 

When  there  thej  bore  his  bride. 

And  thrice  an  hundred  jears  haye  flown : 

Yet  what  care  they  or  we  f 
'So  here's  to  him,  the  gallant  knight 
And  to  his  fair  ladye.' 
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SKETCHES     OF     WESTERN     LIFE. 


Thb  weetern  part  of  Illinois  is  partially  civilised  now.  Gertea,  I  have 
a  horror  of  comparative  civilization  from  the  specimen  we  enjoy  of  it 
here.  Alas  1  for  the  yean  gone  by,  when  the  prairie-wolf  paid  regular 
morning-calls  at  the  house-doors,  and  carried  o^  as  a  souvenir,  a  young 
pig  from  the  sty,  or  a  fat  hen  or  turkey  from  the  roost,  or  made  a 
visit  to  the  sheep-fold,  and  throttled  half  a  dozen  woolly  innocents; 
when  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  frit  deer  bounded  carelesslv  along,  their 
shining  rounded  hams  suggestive  of  delicious  haunches  of  venison,  and 
saddles  of  such  superior  quality  as  none  but  a  western  man  ever  revelled 
on* 

Oh,  for  the  days  when  the  prairie-grass  waved  over  the  tallest  hunter^s 
head,  and  laige  coveys  of  grouse  and  quail  rose  on  '  whirring  wings '  eveiy 
few  minutes,  as  he  advanced,  concealed  from  observation,  or  his  presence 
betrayed  0|ply  by  the  rustling  and  swaying  of  the  high  roeds  I 

Oh,  for  the  days  of  autumn,  when  the  red  fire  rushed  across  the  plains 
with  dull,  hoarse,  murmuring  sound,  and  the  breath  of  night  was  hot  and 
smoky  1    The  greedy  flames  licked  up  every  quivering  blMe  of  grass,  and 

Strang  like  fiery  demons  to  the  top  of  the  tall  heavy  reeds,  wmch  stood 
early  defined  against  the  red  sky.  Like  flaming  imps  let  loose  on  earth, 
the  briffht  ranks  chased,  swift  as  the  wind,  the  wolf  and  startled  deer  to 
the  baiUDB  of  the  river ;  while  myriads  of  birds,  roused  from  their  covert, 
flew  in  circles  above  the  dun  clouds  of  smoke,  filling  the  air  with  their 
ones  of  distress  and  affiight 

Civilization  has  done  away  with  all  these  pictures,  so  charming  to  the 
hunter's  or  the  poet's  eye.  The  prairies  now  are  shorn  of  their  primitive 
beauties.  The  grass  is  short  and  wiry  in  summer,  brown  and  bare  in 
autumn.  They  are  now  dotted  with  conceited-looking  story-and-a-half 
houses^  with  pert  porticoes ;  while  tall,  bare  poles,  wim  a  few  leaves  at 
top,  are  planted  at  uniform  distances  frx)m  each  other  along  the  path  from 
the  portico  to  the  half-painted  pickets,  or,  more  generally,  an  exceedingly 
dilapidated  worm-fence. 

Chickens  and  pigs  are  safe,  and  sheep  may  roam  secure  from  the  attack 
of  wolves^  though  not  of  vagrant  dogs.  Occasionally,  in  winter,  a  lean 
wolf  may  be  seen  skulking  across  the  ice ;  and,  once  in  a  while,  a  perse- 
vering hunter  may  get  a  long  shot  at  a  few  timid  deer.  But  the  joUy 
old  bucks  and  dainty  does  are  no  more.  The  geese  are  the  only  game 
which  appear  to  remain  at  the  old  ratio  in  number,  and  that,  I  suppose^ 
is  because  they  are  geese.  The  ducks  are  taking  wing,  and  the  swans 
have  nearly  vanished ;  and  wild  turkeys  have  retired  long  ago  to  Iowa. 
Now,  when  walking  ^ong  the  wood-path,  is  heard  in  the  brake,  not  the 
light  foot  of  the  startled  deer,  but  the  melodious  grunting  of  a  pig,  in  all 
the  enjoyment  of  matemi^,  and  the  squealing  of  the  young  trioe  in  lieu 
of  the  bleat  of  a  frtwn. 
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But  the  west  is  still  veiy  beautiful,  (I  speak  <^  the  part  /  have  lived  in,) 
and  there  are  yet  to  be  found  a  hundred  sheltered  nooks  and  shady,  silent 
groyea ;  a  silence  veiy  often  interrupted,  it  is  true,  by  the  dear,  regular 
stroke  of  the  woodman's  axe,  and  the  crash  of  the  fiftUing  tree.  But  these 
sounds  are  pleasant,  when  the  wood  is  thicL  And  on  a  balmy  spring 
morning,  when  the  sportsman  takes  his  rod  and  line,  and  strolls  to  the 
banks  of  fair  Rock  nver,  selecting  a  seat  in  the  cool  shadow  of  a  *  blufl^^ 
where  the  green  leaves  of  the  overhanging  boughs  of  the  elm  and  linden 
dip  in  the  rippling  current,  he  throws  out  his  line;  in  a  minute  he 
grows  excited  b^  a  nibble ;  again,  and  he  draws  a  black  bass  from  the 
crystal  element  it  shall  never  be  immersed  in  again ;  for  we  fry  this  fish 
here  1  At  such  a  moment,  the  hunter  can  feel  mere  is  still  happiness  for 
him  in  the  west  Beautiful  Rock  river,  wearing  on  its  fair  bosom  many 
an  emerald  gem  I  Emerald  isles  truly,  but  no  Irishmen  to  plant  pota- 
toes on  them.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  thread  of  silver  in 
nature's  robe  is  varied.  Old  gray  'blufb,'  with  overhanging  brows 
crowned  with  cedar;  woods  where  the  bending  trees  touch  the  water 
with  their  feathery  fingers,  and  broad  prairies  slopmg  to  the  watei'sr 
edge.  The  poet  and  the  painter  combined  could  alone  attempt  to  do  ius* 
tice  to  the  beauties  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  I,  tuas  I 
am  neither. 

Within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles,  there  are  many  original  characters^ 
which  I  intend  to  introduce  as  their  names  occur  to  me,  as  illustrative  of 
the  curious  melange  of  which  our  neighborhood  is  composed.  The  indi- 
vidual presented  &t  to  my  mind,  because  I  saw  her  lately,  is  not  a  native 
of  this  countiy.  The  very  name,  P^gy  O'Connor,  bespeaks  her  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  land  of  liberty, 
and  the  good  things  pertaining  to  it,  is  Mrs.  O'Connor. 

She  has  lived  in  the  west  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  regards  it  as 
a  second  and  a  better  home.  She  rejoices  in  a  large  family  of  boys,  and 
reigns  alone  in  her  little  log-house ;  for  the  good  woman  had  the  excel- 
lent fortune  to  lose  an  irritable,  consumptive  husband,  a  few  years  after 
their  arrival.  Alas  I  the  poor  soul  did  not  appreciate  the  blessing  of  the 
release:  she  committed  matrimony  a  second  time.  But  I  anticipate: 
this  is  the  latter  part  of  her  histoiy. 

She  lives  in  a  small  log-house,  (one  room,)  in  the  middle  of  a  prairie; 
She  has  many  neighbors,  however,  and  cultivated  fields  surround  her, 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  her  own ;  for  the  '  widdy,'  as  she  is  called,  is 
comparatively  well  oS,  and  her  boys  work  hard.  Still  she  *  works  out! 
occasionally  as  servant,  or  washerwoman,  as  her  services  aro  required, 
and  goes  sometimes  on  certain  delicate  errands  it  befits  not  a  bachelor  te 
mention. 

Mrs.  O'Connor  is  remarkable  for  the  blunders  she  is  accustomed  to 
make  in  talking ;  saying  exactly  the  roverse  of  what  she  means.  She  is 
a  type  of  her  country ;  weather-beaten,  good-humored,  passionate,  and 
noisy,  I  have  heard,  but  I  never  witnessed  myself  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
She  can  be  recognized  a  mile  ofi",  coming  over  the  prairie  on  a  windy 
day ;  her  bonnet,  a  very  battered,  antediluvian-looking  black  silk,  hang> 
ing  back  of  her  head,  and  her  plud  cloak,  held  by  each  end  at  the  bot- 
Um^  filled  by  the  wind,  bulging  out  behmd  her,  like  a  balloon;  and 
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gtooping  a  little,  she  bean  up  against  <4he  high  wind  with  loi^  sUideB, 
There  was  one  family  she  particuhu'lj  favored  witl)  her  washinff-visita- 
ti<»fl ;  persons  who  had  once  lived  according  to  the  rank  of  a  genueman's 
fiunilj,  out  had  fallen  to  the  last  rung  of  Fortune^s  ladder.  Thej  had 
been  numerous,  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  were  dwindled  down  to  an  old 
gentleman,  (not  ih/t  *  old  gentleman,*)  his  daughter,  and  her  grand-mother. 
Some  of  them  had  died,  some  married,  and  olhon  were  wandering  over  the 
world.  For  this  £unily,  I  say,  Mrs,  O'Connor  had  an  especial  £Emcy.  She 
would  enter  the  house  with  a  broad  srin,  and  answer  the  salute  of  *  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  O'Connor ;  how  are  ue  children  t '  with  ^All's  well,  thank 
God  I  But  Patsy  and  Mick  have  the  faver^an'-ager,  an*  Hiniy  let  a  rail 
&11  on  his  fiit,  an'  he  can't  stir  out  of  doors  yit,  and  mesilf  's  had  the 
tooth-ache.    How 's  all  here,  Miss  I ' 

^  Grand-mother  is  not  so  well  to-day.' 

*Ah,  thin^  what  she  does  suffer,  praise  the  Lobd  ! '  heaving  a  deep  si^ ; 
then  resuming,  after  the  lapse  of  an  instant,  her  usual  expansive  smiles, 
she  exclaimed, '  So,  thin,  we're  goin'  to  lose  you,  Miss,  I  was  tould  the 
other  day?' 

..  *  Lose  fiM,  Mrs.  O'Connor  I  why,  what  do  you  mean  t  I'mnotgoingto 
leave  the  country  or  the  world  yet  awhile,  I  hope.' 

'Shure,  I  know  that,  Miss!  But  that  young  ffintleman  that's  come 
from  NeW'Tcrick — hal  ha!  Miss,  it's  him  11  take  you  from  usi' 

*  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  hear  that^  Mrs.  O'Connor  I ' 

^Shure,  Ta%  touid  me,  Miss,  that  it  was  all  sittled,  too»  whin  yoa  wor 


to  go.' 
*It's 


;'s  perfectly  false,  Mr&  O'Connor.  I  do  not  care  for  him^  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  he  would  not  have  me  I' 

'  Och,  thin,  see  that  now !  Oh,  glory  be  to  Gon,  what  loyi  people  can 
tell  1  Will,  Miss,  it's  not  nioessary  for  you  to  marry  yit.  Niver  fear, 
Mks,  but  wid  the  help  o'  God  you'll  find eome  wan  yit !' 

Such  were  Mrs.  O'Connor's  sublime  consolations  to  this  waning  star. 

It  was  with  Mrs.  M ^  the  girl's  ^nd-mother,  that  Mrs.  O'Connor's 

eonversational  powers  shone  most  brilliantly.  I  remember  once  (at  the 
period  of  the  late  disturbances  in  unhappy  ueland,  shortly  after  the  &m- 

me^  she  was  talking  to  Mrs.  M ^  who  was  informing  her  of  the  mis- 

emole  situation  of  the  unfortunate  inhaUtantB.    Mrs.  M^ was  deeply 

interested  in  the  subject,  and  exclaimed,  earnestly : 

*'  Oh,  Mrs.  O'Connor,  are  you  not  frightened  to  think  of  what  may  hajh 
pen  to  your  poor  frither  and  mother  among  the  soldiers  f ' 

'Troth,  thin,  I  ain't,  ma'am ;  for  may-be  they^ve  died  of  the  htmget 
before  this!' 

Mrs.  O'Connor  always  protested  she  would  never  many  again,  but 
remain  fruthful  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  Patrick.  But  ah,  Urar  the 
&Ued  constancy  of  woman  I  Aftier  an  incredibly  short  siege  b^  a  drink- 
ing, scare-erow-looldng  countryman  of  her  own,  she  yielded  m  an  evil 
hour,  gave  up  the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and  let  the  traitor  in  to  all  the  eom- 
ferts  of  a  home  already  fiimishedt  aiarm  well  stocked,  and  a  ready-made 
family  waiting  to  receive  him ;  thereby  saving  1^.  Malowny  the  trouble 
of  providing  m  these  necessaries  of  life  by  any  exertion  on  his  part  For  a 
while  *  all  went  happy  as  a  marriage-bell ; '  but  hardly  had  a  year  elapsed, 
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when  quarrels  beg^a^  which  ended  in  a  separation  of  the  parties,  and  a 
division  of  the  property ;  the  '  widdj's'  own  by  right,  though  not  by  kw. 
But  when  the  adventurous  Mr.  Malowny  appeared  to  take  off  his  spoil, 
Peegy  O'Connor's  blood  rose  to  fever-heat  with  rage,  and,  making  a  lurious 
onslaaght  on  the  unlucky  man,  with  scratchines  and  with  blows,  she 
drove  him  'from  the  field,  and  remained  for  a  uiort  time  flushed  with 
victory.  But  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  came  to  the  vanquished  Bialowny's 
aid,  and  he  bore  off  a  laige  portion  of  the  poor  woman's  hard-earned 
gains. 

She  still  speaks  bitterly  of  her  wrongs,  and  laments  the  day  she  was 
beguiled,  by  his '  wUy,  flattering  wordv  into  the  supreme  folly  of  putting 
that  little  badge  of  servitude  a  second  time  on  her  finger.  She  will  not 
even  bear  the  name  of  Malowny,  but  has  assumed  her  o\d&t  and  dearer 
appellation  of  Mrs.  O'Connor.  She  hardly  ever  mentions  the  unworthy 
Malowny  without  stamping  his  place  in  society  as  ' a  dirty  baste;'  and 
always  concludes,  with  many  a  sigh,  'Ah,  thin,  it  was  a  bad  day  for  me 
whin  my  poor  Pat  died!  Meigh,  hoi  dith  rniakes  great  dianges,  praise 
the  Lord  r 

But  I  am  growing  prosy  in  Mrs.  O'Connor's  affairs.  It  is  likely  my 
reader  may  think  I  have  been  so  afflicted  firom  the  commencement  of  h^ 
history.  Very  well,  my  first  sketch  is  ended ;  and  I  can  only  say,  if  you 
find  Number  One  tedious,  you  had  better  slight  Number  Two.         l.  k. 
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Kat  I  be  not  startled  that  I  have  nasezed  me» 
lliiis  to  beg  alms  at  the  door  of  your  heart: 

Is  it  a  crime  to  be  needy  and  hungry, 
If  I  am  poor  but  wherever  thou  art  t 

Half  of  my  poverty  is  that  I'm  lonely, 

And  I  am  weary  for  some  one  to  love; 
And  often  I  think,  if  I  had  bnt  this  only, 

I  oould  ontBoar  the  Zenaida  dove. 

I  should  forget  my  life's  raiment»  grown  older, 

Once  dad  in  the  glory  of  purple  and  gold, 
Kor  think  of  the  heSid-etone  where  memories  moulder, 

If  I  oould  but  hope  that  my  love  were  twlae  told. 

Sad  looks  the  lily  disrobed  of  her  whiteness 
The  star  that  is  fading  away  from  its  throne ; 

But  sadder  than  aught  that  hath  wom^frough  its  brightnesfl^ 
The  heart  that  is  throbbing  for  ever  alone. 
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Bnu.  the  mooB  her  flkoe  coneetlsQi 
Far  behind  the  green  flMneiL 

And  oor  lamp  wlU^ln  the  chamtwr 
Dimly  bnnw  Inthe  eTenlng  braoe. 

Bat  the  cold  blue  atan  above  va 
Whh  a  ipaiUing  loatre  blaie ; 

Brightly  glows  the  purple  IMIght, 
And  the  darUng  maiden  aayi: 


•Little  people,  tiny  ftlrlei, 
Bted  our  bread  U       ' 


I  to-night  ankBOWB; 
In  the  oheit  It  Ues  at  ereolngi 
In  the  morning  It  Is  gone. 

» 

'Utile  people  now  are  sipping 

From  our  ereamy  mllfc  the  belt; 
All  nneoTeted  Mand  the  dlahe% 
And  the  cat  Ikks  np  the  reat. 


•And  the  eat  Is  an  e , 

For  ihe  creeps,  when  nIghtFCioada  lower, 
Tender  to  the  shadowy  monn^  ' 

To  the  old  decaying  lower. 


•Iliere  of  okMme  stood  a  castle, 
Whence  the  shining  armor  glai 

OowdsoT  knights,  and  *sqalres,  and  ladlee, 
In  the  merry  tordHlgfat  daneed. 

•An 


Erllly 


Is  neat  within  the  wall. 


•Tet  hM  spoke  the  holy  gmnddame: 
When  a  oertain  word  one  says, 


Ona  certain  hour  at  nIghMUl, 
dnplaee: 


Tender  In  a  oertain  i 


Will  the  hoary  mlns  b& 
And  the  knight^  and  aqabeiL  and  ladies, 
Dance  by  torcn-Uglit  merrily. 

'  Wlio  eball  wake  the  tower  and  people 
By  the  ipeakii«or  the  word, 

Marie  or  the  dram  and  trampet 
In  his  honor  Shan  be  heanU^ 

Alao  Ibnns  of  andent  Ikblea 

CHer  her  rosy  spirit  fly; 
Upward  to  the  coM  bhie  starlight 

Gaalelh  she  her  beaming  eye. 


I  my  hands  the  Utile  Mry 
Wlnda  her  goUen  hair  ao  Ikee ; 
JVW-r«ri. 


Pretty  names  die  gives  her  fli««% 
Lang^  and  kisses  endlessly. 

AH  things  In  the  stiny  chamber 
Bend  on  me  a  kikowfaig  gaxe ; 

Both  the  cupboard  and  the  table 
Seen  like  Menda  of  former  days. 

Friendb^eamest  talks  the  bouse^lock. 
And  the  dthem,  it  wonkl  seemj 

Of  itself  begins  to  iii«le, 
Andlsttaslna^     - 


Kowt . 

And  the*  certain  place*  Is  here; 
If  I  q)0ke  that  •certain  word.' 
,dangfater 


WooklitlHghtthee^d 


As  I  speak  the  word,  the  asld-«ight 
Daikens,  and  the  bnikliitf  ah&es; 

Loader  ropr  the  brooks  and  flr4 
And  the  lofty  mount  awakea. 

Bongs  of  dwarib  and  tinkltaig  dtherns 
Through  themountain^a  crannies  ifng. 

Whence,  as  If  by  sodden  magk, 
Mighty  rows  or  foreats  spring : 

FlowenL  wondroos,  fldry  flowcn, 
Wondroos  learea,  so  broad  and  kmg^ 

Bcented^c^red,  and  qoldt-growing, 
Aa  preased  Ibcth  by  f     ' 


Boses,  in  the  bu^  boatle, 
Sparkle  oat  Uke  flames  of  fire ; 

Ullei^  like  to  crystal  oolumna, 
Upward  hearen-high  aspire: 

And  the  Stan,  like  suns  In  greatness, 
Earthwaid  gaxe  with  eameat  glow; 
Tb  the  lilies' (?ant  cops 
I  of  starlight  d 


But  ooTMlTes,  my  darlins  danghter, 
Eren  more  tranaformea  are  we ; 

OoM  and  silk  withfai  the  torcMight 
Glisten  round  ua  ^xgeoualy. 


IlKm  art  now  become  a  prlnocM; 

This  oor  cot  a  castle  lair ; 
Crowds  of  knights,  and  *sqalres^  and  faidla% 
rqjoldng  there. 


I  have  gained  the  lordly  a 

By  the  speaking  of  the  word ; 
Moale  of  the  drum  and  trampet 

In  my  honor  now  la  heard. 

lEswA&D  WxtxaveL 
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sketoCTes  of  authors,  painters,  and  platers. 
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THB  'OTPBXSS  OF  BCKNOBt'  BXBTCHSS  OF  SIB  L  BRUWEL-  DB.  DIONTSias  LARDNXB: 
OR.  FAJIAOAT  t   WILLIAM  JBBDAN.  AMD  THOMAS  MOORS. 

Thkbb  exists  in  England  a  sodefy,  parUy  scientific,  partly  literaiy, 
denominated  '  The  Britibh  Association.'  Amons  its  numerous  mem- 
bers are  to  be  found  the  most  eminent  9avanU  of  we  day.  Every  year, 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe,  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
flock  to  its  anniversary  meetings,  which  continue  during  six  days^  and 
are  held  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  this  migratory  feature 
of  the  Association  which  has  conferred  on  its  members  a  title  which,  at 
the  first  glance,  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical ;  for  every  one  who 
has  read  George  Borrow*s  records  of  the  Zingari,  or  his  recently-written 
^Lavengro,'  must  have  formed  an  opinion  by  no  means  favorable  to  Gipsy 
acquirements  in  science.  The  nick-name  was  bestowed  on  the  learned 
vagrants  by  the  London  Times^  a  journal  which,  year  after  year,  has 
regularly  fired  a  red-hot  ball  into  the  camp  of  the  philosophers,  wherever 
they  may  have  chanced  to  pitch  it,  and  of  course  it  has  stuck  to  them 
ever  smce.  Heedless,  however,  of  these  attacks,  the  Association  still  pur- 
sues its  primary  objects,  and  its  members  congregate  annually  in  some 
locally  available  for  scientific  investi^tion. 

On  such  occasions  the  '  human  cunosity  '-eeeker  has  fine  opportunities 
for  gratifying  his  passion  for  oddity-hunting;  for  in  the  multitude  of 
members  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
gernu  homo.  Visit  one  of  the  general  evening  meetings  after  the  various 
scientific  sections  are  dosed,  and  a  strange  medley  will  be  presented  to 
the  view.  Antiquaries,  as  dry-looking  as  their  most  valued  treasures, 
with  coats  rusty  as  the  old  iron  vases  they  describe,  and  with  the  '  blue 
vinny '  in  thdr  very  looks,  chatter  with  daintily-dressed  ladies  whom  cuii- 
oei^  has  drawn  into  the  profoundly  scientific  vortex,  or  converse  gravdy 
with  dowdy  bluestockings,  the  most  unfeminine-looking  of  thdr  sex. 
There  a  profound  optician  may  be  heard  explaining  to  some  wondering 
youngsters  the  mysteries  of  polarized  light,  or  a  learned  chemist  dilating 
on  the  constituents  of  a  candle.  And  Sie  dreamy  poet,  dde  bv  dde  with 
the  matter-of-fact  lover  of  statistics,  listens  to  details  far  less  fascinating 
than  the  fictions  of  fancy  or  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination.  Then, 
too,  there  are  crowds  of  idlers,  mere  starers  at  famous  people ;  artists, 
who  -are  seeking  for  subjects,  and  reporters  on  the  hunt  for  paragraphs ; 
parsons  who,  in  sober  attire,  supply  the  black  portions  of  the  learned 
harlequinade ;  and  gourmands,  whose  faces  brighten  up  when  they  behold 
the  weUrfilled  tables ;  for  be  it  remembered  that  these  assembled  philoso- 
phers despise  not  creature-comforts,  and  that  the  banqueting-hall  on  each 
day  is  usually  much  better  filled  than  dther  of  the  lecture-rooms. 

The  limits  of  such  an  article  as  the  present  efiectually  preclude  minute 
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details.  I  shall,  therefore,  from  among  a  crowd  of  members  and  yisitoni 
select  but  a  few  notabilities  as  subjects  for  sketdiw.  The  names  oi  my 
subjects  are  as  fiuniliar,  I  fancy,  in  America  as  in  England ;  and  so,  some 
particulars  conoeminff  them  may  be  welcome.  Let  not  the  reader  ezpeel 
finished  pictures  on  mese  leaves ;  if  he  does,  he  will  most  assuredly  be 
disappointed,  for  I  only  profess  to  give  mere  outlines,  which,  after  all,  an 
sometimes  as  efifective  as  labored  productions. 

Not  very  long  since,  the  British  Association  held  its  usual  annivenaiy 
in  the  ci^  of  Bristol,  a  place  well  calculated  for  such  a  meeting;  Ib^ 
though  the  once  second  city  in  England  has  &llen  most  wofiilly  from 
its  '  pride  of  place,'  it  is  yet  rich  in  association.  It  was  within  ita  pre- 
cincts that  Sur  Humphry  Davy  labored  in  his  laboratory,  and  made 
some  of  his  most  brilliant  chemical  diBcoveries.  Thomas  Chatterton  was 
'bom  there,  and  in  his  humble  home  wrote  the  celebrated  Rowley  Poenuk 
Bristol  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  painter  of  his  day,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  of  the  first  prose-writer  of  his  time,  Robert 
Southey.  Bird,  the  painter,  lived  and  died  there;  K  H.  Bailey,  the 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  is  a  native.  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  resided  in  Bristol,  and  there  their  first  poems  were  leered 
into  the  world  by  a  native  publisher  of  Bristol,  Joseph  Ck>tUe.  Hie 
present  celebrated  Dr.  Harris,  author  of  *  The  Great  Teacher,'  and  presi- 
dent of  an  English  cdlege,  is  a  Bristolian ;  Robert  Hall,  the  prince  of 
modem  preachers,  spent  in  this  commercial  dty  his  early  and  dosinff 

J  ears.  Richard  Savage  died  in  the  debtor's  prison  of  Bristol;  and 
ohn  Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland,  sailed  fit>m  its  wharf  to 
that  as  yet  unknown  shore. 

Surrounded  by  lovely  scenery,  and  filled  with  relics  of  antiquity,  in 
addition  to  the  personal  recollections  associated  with  the  place,  it  is  tittle 
wonder  that  in  it  one  of  the  most  folly  attended  meeting^  of  the  British 
Association  was  held.  And  now,  reader,  let  me  crave  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  as  I  wander  about  during  the  great  gathering;  for,  partaidng 
of  the  vagrant  nature  of  the  members,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made^ 
I  mean  to  describe  my  peregrinations  from  section  to  section,  and  from 
one  show-place  to  another,  without  reference  to  order,  but  just  as  mem<ffy 
recalls  the  events  of  my  Bristolian  pilgrimage. 

It  is  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  philosophers  are  wont 
to  assemble  m  their  various  public  section-rooms.  As  these  gentlemen 
proceed  through  the  streets  to  their  different  destinations,  a  practised  eye 
may,  at  a  glance,  detect  the  peoutiar  vein  of  knowledge  worked  by  each. 
We  will  at  present  join  the  practicaMooking  procession  who  are  crowding 
into  the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  section,  and  lo  I  having  exhibited  our 
^open-sesame,'  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious  hall,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  a  platform  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  President,  Secretaries, 
and  the  lecturers  of  the  day.  By  the  side  of  this  is  a  place  for  r^pcntr 
ers ;  and  being  one  of  the  Fourth  Estate — ^for  iheAthefMmtn  has  engaged 
us — we  join  our  brethren  of  the  broad  sheet,  sharpen  pencils,  and  prepare 
for  the  '  encounter  of  wits.' 

A  gentleman  takes  the  chair,  and  all  is  at  once  attention.  Well  may 
the  most  profound  respect  be  paid  to  him,  for  he  is  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  his  age.    He  is  rather  above  the  medium  height,  and  inclined  to 
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•orpoleney.  At  the  fint  olaace he pneento noindications  of  more  thaa 
«ommon  talent;  but  watch  him  doeeljr,  and  jou  will  alter  any  opinion 
Uk  lltat  effect  which  you  may  haye  haetilj  formed.  As  he  speahsy  which 
h»  does  with  the  siighteflt  foreign  aooant  poesibley  his  gny  eye,  half-shaded 
bj  bushy,  dark  brows^  Idndles,  and  becomes  quite  lummous  with  intelli* 
gence,  an  intelligence  confened  by  the  not  hi^  but  btoad  brow,  whose 
summit  is  thatched  with  iron-gray  hair. 

T!h»  subject  to  be  treated  of  is  Ooean-NaTigation  by  Steam-ehips,  a 
topic  of  great  intsrest,  especially  in  Bristol,  whoe  a  huge  steamer,  the 
Great  Western,  is  building,  for  the  pmrpose  of  dashing  t&ough  the  wild 
Atlantic  to  New-Yoik,  and  so  settle  the  yexed  question.  The  Chairman 
believes  such  a  feat  possible,  and  in  plain,  common-sense  teims  states  the 
grounds  of  his  opimon.  He  is  not  eloquent:  jfar  from  it;  but,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  he  is  ccmTincing,  at  least  to  most  minds  present :  to 
most,  but  not  to  all,  for  a  gentleman  site  near  him,  who»  by  sundry  ges- 
tures, implies  that  he  entertains  opposite  opinions  to  those  enunciated  by 
the  chaiiTOan. 

The  gentleman  who  so  evidently  dissente  ia  a  somewhat  singnlar-Iook- 
ing  personage.  The  cast  of  his  countenance  is  decidedly  MiWan ;  Ua 
fiioe  is  large,  square,  and  deeply  markediwith  lines  running  in  many  a 
direction.  The  brow  is  low  and  broad,  but  a  brown,  unfashionable  wig 
does  not  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantaffeu  The  eyes  are  small,  twinkling, 
and  assisted  by  round-rimmed  speetades ;  the  brows  are  laige.  On  the 
whole,  one  is  reminded  of  O'Gonnell  by  the  combined  features,  for  there 
is  a  similarly  shrewd  ezoression  to  that  of  the  great  Agitator.  A  shabby 
blue  moreen  cloak,  with  a  red  plush  collar,  entirely  conceals  this  phi- 
losopher's figure,  which  appeals  budy  and  strongly  built  A  stranger 
might  take  nim  for  a  hard-headed,  middle«ged  gentleman;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  one  in  a  hundred  would  consider  him  to  be  what 
he  assuredly  is,  one  of  the  most  scientifically  learned  men  of  the  age ; 
for,  in  foct,  what  he  has  (rften  been  called,  an  encydopeedia  on  legs ! 

The  Chairman  and  the  individual  just  glanced  at  are  both  of  them 
men  who  have  occupied  a  huge  share  of  public  attention ;  the  former  is 
Sir  Ibambbbd  Bbukkl,  the  great  Engineer,  and  oonstruetor  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel ;  the  latter,  Doctor  Diontbiub  Labbkib,  the  editor  of  the  Cabi- 
net  Cy<dopa»dia,  publi^ed  by  the  Longmans,  and  known  to  the  readen 
of  Eraser's  Magazine  as  the  ^  Dinny  Liurdner '  of  William  Maginn. 

Sir  L  BauHBL  ceases  to  speak,  and  then  follow  other  scientific  engineers 
After  these  Dr.  Lardnxr  rises,  flings  off  his  doak,  and  ezhibitB  a  rusty, 
muff-etained  smt  of  blade 

All  the  world  knows  that  at  this  very  Bristol  meeting  Labdnsb  dedared 
that  the  Atlantic  could  not  be  navigated  by  steam ;  and  all  the  world, 
too,  that  in  a  very  few  months  afterward  the  learned  Doctor  proved  him« 
self  to  have  been  wrong,  bv  taking  a  steam-trip  to  America  m  company 
with  Mrs.  Heaviside,  of  Brighton,  she  having  left  her  husband  and  youi^ 
ehildien  for  love  of  the  amatory  philoso^er,  who,  however,  had  hu 
spectades  smashed  most  unsdentincally,  and  his  wig  burned  by  her 
enraged  and  mjured  ^better  hal£' 

I  am  quite  aware  that,  vei^  recently,  the  Doctor  has  denied  that  he 
stated  his  opinion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  ocean-eteaming.    Huft- 
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dreds,  however,  heard  him  so  speak,  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch  was 
one  of  his  auditors. 

But  let  us  travel  to  the  section  of  the  Chemists.  No  need  to  describe 
the  exact  locality  of  the  J^ace  where  these  analytical  and  synthetical 
gentlemen  sit  in  session.  Wherever  it  is,  we  soon  reach  it,  and,  fronting 
us  as  we  enter,  sitB  a  sentieman,  whose  countenance  is  so  striking,  that 
having  in  the  image-cnamber  of  our  memory  the  perfect  recollection  of 
a  sketch  by  Maclise,  we  knew  at  once  the  sud  countenance  to  belong  to 
Michael  F^aradat,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  and  perhap  the  greatest  of  living  natural  philosophen. 
What  a  face  I  The  hair  is  black  as  the  plumage  of  a  raven's  wing,  and 
parted  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  high  and  comprehensive  foi^ead 
The  eyes  are  large,  black,  remarkably  sparkling,  and  are  perpetually 
dancing  hither  and  thither,  beneath  the  straightish  brows.  liiEe  Lord 
Brougham's  nose,  those  eyes  are  ever  in  motion ;  the  nasal  feature  is  long, 
and  well  shaped ;  the  mouth,  and  lower  portion  of  the  cheeks,  much  like 
those  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Indeed,  Faradat,  altogether,  resembles  in  person 
the  author  of  *  Rimini'  His  figure  is  tall  and  spare,  not  lean ;  its  motions 
are  sudden  and  frequent.  During  two  consecutive  minutes  the  great  elec- 
trician, as  some  call  him,  is  never  still ;  but  his  is  not  mere  resUessness, 
One  can  see  that  his  great  mind  is  always  on  the  move,  and  so  perhaps 
influences  the  muscles  of  his  frame.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
IS  very  pleasinff,  his  voice  sweety  and  his  manners  courteous.  The  pro- 
found pniloeopher  seems  to  possess  all  the  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  joy- 
ousness  of  a  child,  giant  as  he  is  in  science.  He  may  not  unaptiy  be 
called,  as  indeed  he  was  by  Sydney  Smith,  the  hiughing  philosopher. 

Dr.  Faradat'b  origin  was  not  aristocratic  He  was  a  book-bindei's 
boy  in  Dublin,  and  from  reading  an  article  on  electricity  in  a  Cyclopaedia 
his  master  was  binding,  imbibed  his  love  of  scientific  research.  He  now 
Stands  preeminent  as  a  philosopher.  As  a  lecturer  he  is  charming,  espe- 
cially to  juvenile  classes,  and  his  courses  are  attended  by  the  most  bril- 
liant of  audiences.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  know  that  his  prodigious  studies 
have  so  seriously  injured  his  health,  tiiat  several  times  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them.  In  a  letter  which  some  four  years  since  I 
received  from  him,  he  complained  of  his  memory  becoming  defective,  a 
symptom  in  the  case  of  such  a  mind  calculated  to  create  great  anxiety, 
at  the  least 

On  quitting  Boston  six  years  ago,  a  packet  for  Faradat  was  intrusted 
to  me,  with  a  chaige  to  deliver  it  into  nis  own  hands.  When  I  arrived 
in  England,  I  heard  there  that  he  was  at  Brighton,  and  concluded  to  defer 
executing  my  commission  till  his  return.  One  night,  while  at  a  literary 
party  at  Camilla  Toulmik's,  I  was  told  that  Faradat  had  returned  to 
London. 

*  Where  can  I  find  him  ? '  I  inquired. 

^He  is  seldom  to  be  caught  at  home ;  but  if  you  will  go  to  the  Sande- 
manian  Chapel,  in  the  Barbican,  any  Sunday  morning  or  afternoon,  or  at 
seven  on  any  Tuesday  evening,  you  will  find  him  I ' 

/  What !  Faradat  a  Sandemanian ) '  I  asked,  in  astonishment. 
'   'Yes,  a  zealous  one;  and  he  never  misses  attendance  at  this  diapeL 
Wet  or  dry,  rain  or  shine,  he  travels  on  foot  to  the  Barbican.' 
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I  made  up  mj  mind  to  see  him  there,  and  accordingly,  on  the  very  next 
Tuesday,  dashed  through  the  Strand,  posted  along  Fleet-street,  ascended 
Snow  Hill,  floundered  through  the  mud  of  Smithfield,  and  reached  the 
Barbican,  which  I  may  say  is  a  long  street,  and  not  a  portion  of  a  fortress. 

With  no  little  difficulty  I  discovered  the  Sandemanian  place  of  wor- 
ship. It  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  of  about  three  feet 
wide.  Seeing  some  lights  struggling  through  a  few  low  windows,  I 
entered,  and  found  about  sixty  plain  people  assembled.  In  the  centre 
pew  fitood  the  thin,  tall  figure  of  a  man  with  a  white  head,  the  back  of 
which  I  could  only  see.  This  individual  was  in  low  solemn  tones  ex- 
pounding a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  That  exercise  ended,  and 
with  it  £e  service,  for  I  had  entered  late.  The  lights  were  dim,  and  the 
voice  low,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  who  the  expounder  was.  As  an  ol4 
woman  passed  me  on  her  way  out,  I  asked  her  if  Doctor  Faraoat 
attended  the  chapeL 

'  There  he  is,'  she  answered,  pointing  to  the  gentleman  with  the  gray 
hair. 

The  old  lady  veiy  obligingly  went  to  the  Doctor  with  my  card,  and 
told  him  that  1  wished  to  see  him ;  whereupon  he  turned,  and  jumping 
over  the  back  of  the  pew  with  the  agility  of  a  boy,  (some  ladies  crowded 
it  toward  the  door,)  hurried  toward  me. 

I  told  him  my  errand,  and  placed  the  packet  in  his  hand.  ffi»  &ce  was 
all  over  smiles,  as  usual,  and  I  could  scarcely  recognize  him  to  be  the 
same  man  who  had  been  so  solemn  and  sedate  but  a  few  minutes  befora 

'  Queer  place  to  find  me  in ! '  said  he,  in  his  peculiar,  quick  way.  We 
then  walked  homeward  together,  and  he  asked  me  a  score  of  ouestions 
concerning  the  state  of  science  in  America.  The  Christian  philosopher 
(for  such  he  is)  became  suddenly  a  scientific  querist,  and  I  parted  m>m 
him  in  Regent-street 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  altered  as  Faradat.  He  had  grown  in  six 
years  twenty  years  older  in  appearance.  His  raven  hair  was  whitened 
by  intense  study,  and  his  brow  was  ploughed  with  thoughtful  furrows ; 
but  his  eyes  were  dark  and  lustrous  as  ever. 

Dr.  Faradat  is  still  the  Royal  Institute  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
but  a  few  months  since  astonished  the  scientific  world  by  his  dia-magnetic 
revelations.  In  England  he  has  no  rival.  America  alone  can  furnish  a 
similarly  great  philosopher,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Henry,  whose  guest  I 
once  had  the  happiness  to  be  at  Princeton,  New-Jersey,  and  who,  in  his 
laboratory,  exhibited  to  me  some  of  his  remarkable  experiments  on  light 

*  *  *  *  r  ■ 

DiniiKO  this  assodaiaon-anniversary,  Bristol  was  visited  by  many  emi- 
nent literary  men,  who,  among  the  ladies  especially,  were  'lions.'  •  I  was 
one  day  strolling  through  the  College-Oreen,  with  the  late  lamenited  Dr. 
William  Cooks  Taylor,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  directed  my 
attention  toward  a  couple  of  gentlemen  who  were  coming  along  th(9  tree- 
shaded  avenue  toward  us.  These  individuals,  in  respect  of  personal  appear- 
ance, were  the  very  opposites  of  each  other,  as  I  had  an  ample  opportunity 
of  observing;  for,  on  ueir  nearing  us^  they  stopped  to  speak  to  my  com- 
panion. 

One  of  them  was  tall,  and  clumsily  built  His  broad  shoulders  resem- 
yoL.  xzzix.  22 
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bled  those  of  a  porter :  his  long,  UD£;aiiily  arms  hung  clumsily  bj  his 
side,  and  terminated  in  huge  hands,  which,  bemg  ungloved,  reminded  one 
of  small  shoulders  of  mutton.  His  face  was  long,  and  its  features  large : 
his  bulging  gray  eyes  appeared  any  thing  but  speculative ;  and  his  mon- 
strous nose,  and  long  chin,  any  thing  but  resembled  those  of  Cupid  or 
Antinous.  The  skin  of  the  face  was  rough ;  it  might  be  called  granu- 
lated. What  little  hair  was  discernible  from  beneath  a  *•  shocking  bad 
hat,'  was  grizzled.  Yet,  spite  of  these  draw-backs,  there  was  an  amiable 
expression  on  the  countenance,  and  some  kindly  lines  round  the  tnoa- 
strous-lipped  mouth.  Nor  was  the  &cial  expression  deceptive;  for 
beneath  that  rugged  frame  was  a  generous  heart,  albeit  it  belonged  to 
a  professed  critic.  Many  a  perpetrator  of  books  will  bear  me  out  m  this, 
when  I  mention  as  the  name  of  the  tall,  burly  gentleman,  that  of  Wnr 

ZJAM  JSRDAN. 

Mr.  Jerdan  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  editor  of  '  The  Lon- 
don Literary  Gazette,'  a  weekly  review.  Jerdan,  to  his  honor  be  it 
spoken,  has  done  many  a  graceful  and  generous  thing  for  young  literary 
aspirants,  and  has  always  avoided  the  slashing  style  of  criticism,  though 
he  has  been  invariably  just  He  first  discovered,  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  before  the  public,  the  genius  of  *  L.  K  L.,'  not  until  long  after- 
ward revealed  as  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  and  who,  when  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean, died  mysteriously  in  Africa,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  of  which  her 
husband  was  governor.  Had  he  never  accomplished  any  thing  more  for 
literature  than  this,  Jerdah  would  deserve  honorable  mention. 

As  I  have  observed,  Jerdan's  companion  was  the  reverse  of  him  in 
appearance.  He  was  a  dapper  little  man;  so  short  as  to  look  quite 
petite,  Hw  face  was  full  of  vivacity,  and  some  twenty  years  before  must 
have  been  most  captivating.  Captivating,  indeed,  it  still  was,  although  in 
the  angles  of  his  bright,  dark  eyes,  those  unmistakable  traces  of  Tmie's 
flight,  crowVfeet,  appeared.  The  hair  was  crisp,  and  slightly  curly,  but 
a  little  touched  by  the  great  beauty-killer.  A  short  nose,  somewhat 
retroussi^  gave  a  sprightly  air  to  the  face ;  and  the  mouth  was  small,  and 
well  cut  This  sentleman's  small  figure  was  very  well  dressed,  but  there 
was  not  any  fashionable  foolery  about  it  A  black  ribbon  encircled  his 
neck,  and  at  its  extremity  dangled  an  eye-glass,  which  nearsightedness 
caused  him  frequently  to  use.  As  he  stood  by  Jbrdan's  side,  he  scar^^ely 
reached  higher  than  the  critic's  elbow ;  and  he  reminded  one  forcibly  of 
GU>ldsmith's  *  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man.' 

The  only  thing  approaching  to  afifectation  in  the  stranger  was  a  slightly 
mincing  walk ;  for  the  sharp'  points  of  his  unexceptionable  boots  appeared 
to  spurn  the  rough  gravel  of  the  pathway,  and  to  long  for  a  Brussels  car- 
pet That)  however,  might  have  been  accidental,  and  probably  was.  I 
felt  sure  I  had  met  this  gentleman  before,  his  face  was  so  fomiliar ;  but 
I  soon  found  that  I  had  never  done  so,  except  in  frontispieces,  and  such 
like ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  usual  morning  salutations  been  exchanged, 
than  CooKE  Taylor  introduced  me  to  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr. 
MooRS. 

Yes,  that  small  graileman  before  me  was  *  Thomas  Littlb' — the  veri- 
table Tom  Moors  himself  Byron's  biographer,  Shelley's  friend,  and 
Itogers's  companion;  the  author  d  Lalla  Rookh,  the  'Irish  Melodies,' 
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and  a  score  of  other  brilliant  productions  I  Jkrdan  I  had  met  yean 
before,  and  with  him  then  I  merely,  of  course,  renewed  an  acquaintance, 

MooRK,  when  informed  by  Dr.  Taylor  that  I  was  then  engaged  on 
the  biography  of  Ghatterton,  with  both  hands  took  one  of  mine,  and  said 
several  kind  things  of  a  little  volume  I  had  sent  him  months  before.  Of 
course,  when  I  left  him  that  morning,  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  <^ 
literary  vanity  I 

I  met  MooRB  a  few  dajrs  subsequently  at  the  table  of  a  mutual  friend, 
and  was  charmed  with  his  society.  His  conversation  was  rapid,  spark- 
ling, and  full  of  epigrammatic  point  His  manner,  too,  was  most  fasci* 
natmg.    What  else  could  have  been  exp^ted  from  the  Bard  of  Erin  ? 

Alas !  that  I  should  have  to  close  this  sketch  with  one  sad  recollection 
of  Tom  Moorb.  As  soon  as  symptoms  of  insanity  appeared,  and  before 
his  brilliant  fancy  became  entirely  extinguished  and  rayless,  he  was  taken 
to  London  for  medical  advice.  I  met  him  once  in  society,  but  he  was  a 
melancholy,  silent  man.  The  beauty  of  his  ^es  still  remained,  but  *  the 
light  of  other  days*  had  faded  from  them.  The  death  of  a  son  had  pro- 
duced, it  was  said,  this  affliction,  but  I  imagine  other  causes  might  have 
aided  to  crush  his  intellect  Years  of  continued  mental  excitement  fre- 
quently produce  softening  of  the  brain  and  consequent  idiocy,  as  in  the 
eases  of  Dr.  Buckland  the  geologist,  and  Robert  Southey. 

A  lady  informed  me  that  she,  a  short  time  since,  spent  an  eveninff  at 
Moorb's  residence,  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Devizes,  Wilt&hire.  Mrs. 
Moore  asked  her  to  sing,  and  she,  hoping  to  rouse  the  dejected  poet, 
played  one  of  his  own  Inc^  melodies.  He  listened  attentively,  appeared 
pleased,  and  remarked  that  he  fancied  he  had  heard  it  before,  but  could 
not  recollect  when  or  where. 

I  might  have  sketched  others  of  these '  Gipsies  of  Science,*  and '  Lions' 
of  literature  too,  but  my  space  must  not  be  crowded,  for  I  have  many  an 
occupant  yet  waiting  for  tneir  niches  in  this  ^  Walhalla'  of  mine. 
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If  oiHBE  of  Ghwbt,  Upon  whose  forehead  shone 
Tlie  light  ineffable,  that  from  above 
Streamed  from  the  dwelling  of  eternal  love^ 

What  time  thou  travailedst  with  thy  bleeeed  SoK, 

Forshadowing  in  thine  agony  the  pains 
Hk  saffered  on  the  eross ;  oh,  intercede 
For  her  who  seeks  thee  in  her  utmost  need : 

Fan  the  faint  spark  of  life  that  yet  remains 

In  my  searce-eonseioos  babe :  in  meroy  plead 
Tliat  those  small  hands^  cross-folded  on  hia  breas^ 
•  May  not  lie  rigid  in  eternal  rest : 

ThoQ  knoVst  a  mother's  angnish,  and  wilt  heed 
A  mother's  prayers^  remembering  the  child 
That  from  thy  br  ist  looked  up  to  I^bwm  and  smiled  I 
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'TBB  TALLXT  WBBRB  THB  TILLAOB  LIMB.' 
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*lhiTAirr,  wdoded,  ftilL  fhe  mae  TlOim  kr  to  the  fhrttM  TBilfly 
Dbj  with  Ita  bwlflDind  b«t  iMMt  dfliNtfted,  and  twUlgli^  dflWB^ 
BivQ^  bMk  ttie  «v«iilii8^«tar  to  tlM  iky,  and  tba  bards  10  ttie  bM 
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Ite  Yftllej  wbere  the  yfllage  lies 
In  sommer  beautj,  lone  and  fdD, 

Ib  shaded ;  now  the  sunset  dyes 
Hie  goTgeons  west  with  glorj  fill  I 

The  hiUs  from  which  our  path  has  led, 

they  hold  a  ftury  village  too ; 
Perohed  like  a  bold  bird,  mountain-bred. 

That  nestleth  close  to  heaTen's  deep  Uiml 

Ihb  Tillage  and  the  quiet  rale, 
I  see  them  as  it  were  in  dreams: 

T3ie  pine-trees  sigh  beneath  the  gale^ 
Below,  the  lake's  broad  mirror  gleams : 

Hie  hills  sweep  round,  and  elose  me  ia 
Fh>m  dustt  and  heat,  and  wearying  toil; 

The  wild-bird's  notes  for  city  din, 
For  rattling  street^  the  fertQe  so^ 

Beneath  the  swaying  boughs  I  lie^ 

As  in  the  summers  long  ago ; 
Indeed,  I  eannot  choose  but  sigh, 

Such  ehanges  into  life  will  grow. 

For  I  look  back  to  olden  dayi^ 

When  ^neath  the  swaying  boughs  reclined ; 
All  Nature's  freshness  meets  my  nue^ 

But  lost  delights  no  more  I  and  I 

Hie  light  of  Tovtfa,  a  fliekering  gleaa^ 

Along  its  far  horiaon  dies : 
I  rook  on  mid-life's  rushing  stream, 

That  erexy  day  more  sinftly  flie^ 

I  roek  upon  the  wild,  wild  ware  I 
Yet  sometimes  moor  my  tossing  bark 

Li  quiet  bay,  near  sea-shore  eare^ 
And  thenoe  the  outer  billows  mark. 
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Within  my  haTen-inlet  fair, 

.Peace  broods  upon  the  watei's  breaii; 
Her  lillee  floating  here  and  therei 

Where  the  lolled  wayelets  sink  to  reil 

But  ah !  the  guileful  current  bean^ 

With  force  unmarked,  my  boat  away ; 
Still  on,  BtHl  on — till,  unawares^ 

Quite  yaniahed  la  my  iheltering  bay. 

Again  mine  ear  the  brawling  tide 

Salnteth  with  its  dreaded  roar ; 
Again  the  oeean  plain  spreads  wide^ 

And  out  to  sea  I  bound  once  more  I 

My  hayen  Is  the  quiet  yale^ 

The  yillage  nestlin|{  *mid  the  hills; 
Furled,  for  a  while,  Life's  swelling  sail. 

And  hushed  the  breeae  its  breast  that  fill& 

I  may  not  sing  as  he  hath  sung; 

Who  wove  the  wild  and  mournful  lay 
Thft  tells  how  Indian  maiden  flung 

Her  hapless^  loye-Iom  life  away.^ 

But  I  haye  stood  at  shut  of  day, 
.   And  gazed  with  awe  adown  the  steep ; 
The  ru^ed  oUff  so  stern  and  gray, 
The  waying  wdbds  that  round  it  sweepi 

Hie  placid  meadows  far  below. 

The  distant  hills»  the  bright  blue  lake^ 
Hie  sunlight  splendor  fading  slow. 

Might  well  our  noblest  burd  awaken 

They  'sang  old  songs  of  Loye  and  Death'  — 
On  I  Loye  and  Death  are  wondrous  strong  I 

And  hearts  haye  broken  while  the  breath 
Has  poured  some  weU-remembered  song^ 

No  need  to  tempt  the  dizrr  yerge. 

And  leaye  the  life  in  eddying  air ; 
Those  treilsured  tones  are  oft  a  dirge^ 

And  smiles  haye  lyasked  the  worst  despair. 

The  yalley  where  the  yillage  lies 

Is  robed  in  mist;  each  wooded  hiD, 
In  sentinel's  protectinj^  gnise, 

Its  sleeping  charge  is  watdiing  stiO. 

And  later,  on  each  lofty  crest 

Qlimmers  the  moon-beams'  paly  li^^t; 
And,  sinking  in  the  far-off  wc«t^ 

Fair  Vbtub  bids  the  stars  good-night  1 
LmM%,  JMu«^  Jtmguutt  1891. 

*  William  Cullbn  Bstuit. 
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Mb.  Heberton  Ffizjames  was  (and,  if  he  has  not  gone  '  down  the 
banks,'  is)  a  eentleman  such  as  we  frequentlj  see  at  the  watering-places ; 
a  leader  of  ue  select  parties  there  congregated.  He  heads  the  move- 
ments of  fftncy-balls  at  those  places.  He  is  eminently  supreme  of  all  the 
haul  ton,  as  he  goes  to  Paris,  and  employs  the  most  celebrated  maiire  de 
danue  to  invent  and  teach  him  a  new  pas,  figures,  etc ;  arrives  *■  bock  agen,^ 
introduces  the  dance,  instructs  the  butterflies  in  the  new  figures,  and  con- 
sequently enjoys  a  rare  monopoly  in  all  the  polkas,  Walse,'  etc  He 
dresses  specially  for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  supper,  and  the  rout ;  and  at 
intervals  beside,  a  rara  avis  is  Heberton  Fitzjames ! 

I  became  acquainted  with  Fitzjames  in  my  way  of  making  new  friends. 
I  had  professional  engagements  with  him,  and  from  the  name  of  *  the 
plaintift,'  I  concluded  it  grew  out  of  a  sporting  debt  Ah,  Heberton,  in 
that  you  were  nearly  gone  *  down  the  banks  r  I  went  to  the  boarding- 
house  of  Fitzjames.  A  nesro  waiter  presented  himself  at  my  sunmums, 
and  desired  to  know  my  wish. 

'  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Heberton  Fitzjames.* 

*  He  not  in,  Sar.* 

'  Not  in  I '  I  renlied ;  *  why,  he  can  scarcely  have  breakfiisted ;  *tis  not 
now  twelve  o*clocK  P  ♦ 

^Not  in,  Sar,'  reiterated  the  darkey,  surlily. 

'  He  must  be  in,  Henry,'  said  I,  addressing  the  negro  familiarly.  *  I 
must  see  him  this  moment  I  have  particular  business  with  him,  and 
can't  go  away  without  seeing  him : '  at  the  same  time  handing  a  quarter 
to  the  negro. 

'  Well,  dat  does  alter  de  case,  bein'  as  you'  b'isness  is  partickler  wid 
Mr.  FitsEJames.  Go  up  sta'is,  Sar ;  fust  flo',  back  room,  to  de  lef '.  De 
genterman  ain't  good  at  g'essin',  dough.  My  name  ain't  Heniy ;  it  is 
Robert,  and  ain't  nuffin  else,  'cept  Barcaloo,'  apostrophized  this  man  of 
table. 

'Ah,  Boberty^aid  I,  'you  must  excuse  me;  I  didn't  mean  to  call  you 
'  out  of  your  name.' '  • 

•Oh,  sartingly,  Sar;  I  excuse  you^ making  a  low  bow:  (all  to  the 
quarter,  however,  thought  I.) 

Proceeding  to  the  object  of  my  visit,  I  reached  the  room  to  which  I 
was  directed,  and  rapping  at  the  door,  was  directed,  by  a  thin,  ddicate 
voice  from  the  inside,  to '  eome  t n.'  Upon  entering,  I  saw  a  table  airanged 
for  break&st  for  two.  Heberton  Fitzjames  (I  knew  him  when  I  saw  him) 
had  just  finished  breakfast,  and  was  then  wiping  his  hands  with  a  towo. 
He  was  standing,  and  was  in  diahabille  ;  he  nad  not  completed  his  m<Hii- 
inip-toilet  He  was,  apparently,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  medium 
height,  thin,  and  well  made,  (artificially,  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  say.) 
His  features  were  small,  and  femininely  developed ;  a  complexion  of  a 
iailow  hue,  yet  clear,  unwhiskered.    StiU,  to  mark  himself  more  distinctly 
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as  of  the '  upper  ten,'  he  cultiTated  a  delicate  moustache,  el^ntlj  rounded 
at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  well  gummed.  He  was  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  those  drones  of  our  city  '  who  toil  not,  neither  do  thej  spin,' 
bj  the  circiunstance  of  being  bom  rich ;  but  who,  neyertheless,  are  of 
some  value  to  the  community  as  consumers. 

Seated  in  the  same  room,  holding  languidly  between  his  knees  the  morn- 
ing-paper, was  one  of  that  veiy  valuable  class  of  characters  always  in 
the  wake  of  *  nice  young  men,'  ^  men  of  fisishion,' '  of  fortune,'  etc^  and 
usually  called  '  ma  particular  friend,'  etc  Let  me  describe  his  appear- 
ance. ISg  was,  apparently,  fifty  years  old ;  the  head  quite  bald ;  nair, 
what  there  was  of  it,  gray ;  a  pair  of  spectacles,  thrown  high,  perched 
on  his  head,  probably  to  add  gravity  or  wisdom  to  his  appearance ;  a 
body  almost  as  rotund  as  a  ball ;  l^s,  scarcely  any,  except  below  his 
knees ;  and,  as  he  sat,  his  back  well  poised  against  the  back  of  the  chair, 
his  legs  on  a  line  stretched  out,  (I  could  scarcely  discem  any  thighs,)  his 
belly  being  on  a  line  with  his  legs.  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  Mentor 
of  Fitzjames  —  his  man  of  business — and  I  will  introduce  him  under  the 
name  of  Bovee  Pitts,  Esq. 

I  intimated  to  Mr.  Iltz)ames  that  my  buoness  was  with  him,  and  of  a 
private  nature. 

*  Do  n't  mind,'  said  he,  fingering  his  moustache,  and  rounding  it  off 
where  it  curled;  'don't  mind  the  presence  of  my  firiend.  Bove  knows' 
all  my  privacies.    Bove  is  my  adviser,  my  inseparable.' 

'Well,  Mr.  Fitzjames,'  said  I,  'here  is  an  'execution'  against  you  for 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  pay  itf 

'An  execution ! '  said  he,  with  surprise. ' 

'An  execution ! '  said  Bovee  Pitts,  Esq.,  dropping  the  newspaper  at  the 
same  time,  and  looking  at  me  with  amazement  'An  execution!'  mur- 
mured he  again,  the  words  dying  on  his  lips  in  mute  horror. 

'Ay,  an  execution,  gentlemen,'  said  L 

'  Bovee — Bove,  ma  boy,  what  does  he  mean  by  an  execution  ?' 

Mr.  Pitts,  after  asking  me  to  permit  him  to  look  at  the  writ,  holding  it 
up,  scanning  it  eagerly,  and  anxiously  digesting  with  a  bad  appetite  its 
contents,  replied  to  ritzjames's  question  :  *Ah,  oh !  ^ fieri  facias  ; ' '  sheriff;  * 

*  commanded ; ' '  goods  and  chattels ; ' '  bailiwick ; ' '  twenty-four  hundred ; ' 

*  real  estate ; ' '  sixty  days ; ' '  witness.'    Ah,  um ! ' 

^Fieri facias  ! '  said  Mr.  fitzjames,  twiriing  his  moustache, '«/«  camprend. 
I  understand.'  And  turning  to  me :  '  Ma  dear  Sir,  what  do  you  wish 
with  this  fieri  facias  /' 

'  I  wish.  Sir,  to  collect  the  amount  of  it  from  you.' 

'  Ma  dear  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  don't  owe  the  money.  It's  very  strange,  is 
it  not,  Bove,  ma  boy !' 

'  Very  strange — remarkable !'  echoed  Pitts. 

I  hereupon  mtimated  to  Fitzjames,  that  unless  the  amount  of  the  '  exe- 
cution '  was  forthcoming,  I  should  levy  it  upon  his  property. 

*  Well,  as  to  that,'  said  he,  continually  smoothmg  and  twirUng  his 
moustache,  to  get  it  into  its  desired  curve, '  I  should  deem  myself  too 
happy,  and  you  most  fortunate.  But  you  see,  ma  dear  Sir,  I  haven't  pot 
any  property.'  And  then,  assuming  an  air  of  importance,  turning  to  Mr. 
Pitta,  he  soM :  '  Bove,  ma  lion,  put  this  fellow  out  of  the  room!    Oust 
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him !  get  him  out,  ma  friend  I  He  will  insaH  me — me,  your  FitzjamflB  I 
I  camiot  be  insulted ;  indeed^  I  cannot' 

At  this  call  on  his  friend  to  put  me  out,  Mr.  FStte  reflected  some  time^ 
and  finallj  answered, '  Cant  do  it ;  is  sheriff;  against  the  law.' 

'  Three  sage  conclusions ;  all  physical  conclusions,'  said  L  '  Too  hate 
not  the  strength  to  combat  with  any  of  them,  have  you,  Mr.  Pitts! ' 

^Bcvte  Pitti,  Stquire^^  interrupted  he.  , 

Finding  now  that  I  should  have  to  deal  without  reserve  in  the  mattov 
I  remarked,  that  I  had  no  doubt  I  could  find  property  belonging  to  Mr. 
Fitzjames,  and  that  it  was  my  intention  to  Movy'  upon  his  waij^be. 

*Levy  upon  and  take  my  clothes!'  said  Fitzjames,  imploringly,  stfll 
twirling  his  moustache;  'you  are  not — you  cannot  be  in  earnest,  my 
dear  Sir,  are  you?  Take  my  clothes !  Bovee,  he  will  take  mjcbthes — my 
wardrobe!' 

^Clothes  I  wardrobe  I'  ejacukted  Mr.  Pitts. 

*  Certainly,  gentlemen,'  said  I ;  *  waidrobe,  clothes,  and  all ;  not  allow- 
ing even  a  change.  *•  The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it'  Yoa 
can  satisfy  yourself  on  that  point,  Mr.  Fitzjames,  if  yon  consult  the 
audibrity  laid  down  in  19  Wendell,  p.  475,  Bowne  vs.  Ivitt  There  it  is 
decided,  that  an  officer  on  execution  ha$,  6y  the  Jaw  of  this  Staie,  the 
right  to  seize  the  wearing-apparel  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  householder; 
and  the  exemption  does  not  apply  to  such  as  you,  who  are  a  single  gen- 
tleman, and  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  statutory  pro- 
visions. Ahem  1 1 '  said  I,  giving  myself  a  peculiariy  wise  looL  ^Uus^ 
thought  I,  must  be  a  poser  to  the  twain :  and  so  it  was. 

'  Horrible ! '  exchiimed  Mr.  Fitzjames.    ^Is  that  the  law  f ' 

*  Horrible  I'  exclaimed  more  loudly  Mr.  Pitts.    'Is — that— itti— 

LAW?' 

•rr  IS  THE  LAW!'  said  I,  louder  than  either. 

'  Ma  dear  Sir,'  rejoined  Fitzjames,  who,  by  this  time,  had  gotten  to  be 
exceedingly  courteous  and  spirituelle,  ^  since  it  is  your  pleasure  to ' 

I  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  mj  pleasure,  but  mj 
duty,  and  I  hoped  he  would  excuse  me  if  I  insisted  upon  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  execution  of  that  duty.  Thereupon,  I  opened  his  bureau- 
drawers,  his  closets,  wardrobe,  his  trunks,  etc,  and  removed  from  those 
depositories  his  entire  wearing-apparel,  which  I  ^  levied '  upon ;  and  while 
I  was  assorting  them,  Fitzjames  exclaimed,  at  the  seeming  vandalism, 
'Awful/  horrwlef  eh,  Bove,  ma  boy,  ma  friend t'  To  which  Mr.  Pitti 
responded,  'Awful  I  horriblb  ! ' 

When  I  had  completed  my  business,  by  taking  an  '  inventory,'  Fita- 
James  was  very  anxious  to  explain  to  me  ihe  reason  why  there  were  no 
more  under-garments,  I  told  him  there  was  no  necessity  of  an  explana- 
tion under  that  head,  as  doubtless  he  would  say  the  most  of  Ids  linen  was 
at  the  washerwoman's.  It  was  often  the  case  with  clothing  of  man  of 
fashio^  U>  be  *  under  the  spout' 

'  ..,  yes,  my  dear  Sir,'  interrupted  he ;  *  'pon  honor,  they  are  at  the 
adherwoman's.  You  anticipated  my  excuse,  my  dear  Bk ;  my  linen  is 
at  the  washerwoman's.    Is  it  not,  Bove,  ma  friend  ?' 

*  Washerwoman's  I '  echoed  Mr.  Pitts,  growing  solemn  and  sententious. 
'Now,  my  dear  fellow,  my  dear  sheriff  curling  and  twirling  his  moua- 
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tache  constantly,  'what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  my  clothes,  et  cetera; 
yon  assuredly  will  not  take  them  away  ?  Because,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you 
do,  you  will  leave  me  but  half-iiressed.  I  have  neither  coat,  nor  vest,  nor 
boots,  nor  shoes,  nor  hat,  nor  any  thing  except  what  I  have  on.  You 
will  not  surely  be  so  cruel  t  He  won't  be  so  cruel,  will  he,  Bovee,  ma 
friend  t' 

'  Gruel '  s<Mnething,  uttered  Mr.  Pitts ;  but  possibly  fancying  that, 

like  his  three  propositions  aforestated,  it  wmld  tCt  do,  he  rather  oioked 
the  utterance  of  the  coward  word,  and  fell  into  a  stupid  stare. 

^  I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Fita^ames,'  said  I,  *  take  away  all  I  have  levied 
upon,  unless  *  security'  is  given  to  me  for  '  the  forthcoming  of  the  same 
when  demanded  ; '  and  perhaps.  Sir,  you  can  give  the  desired  security  f ' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  with  the  same  twirling  of  that  incorrigible  moustache,  which 
had  not  courage  to  keep  in  curl, '  yes ;  I  think,'  bawled  he,  *  my  attoi^ 
ney  can  fix  it;  yes,  he  can  arrange  matters.  Bovee,  my  friend,  my 
invaluable,  run  to  Mr.  Bagg,  my  attorney,  and  tell  him  all  about  it  1  Do, 
my  friend,  my  dear  Bovee ;  run,  run  1 ' 

Well,  now,  this  request  to  his  friend  Pitts  to  run,  was  to  me  exceedingly 
funny.  ^Run  ! '  thought  I ;  ^  I  would  like  to  see  him  run  I '  He  got  up, 
with  great  difficul^,  firom  his  chair,  where  he  sat  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  the  room,  and  I  could  not  avoid  laughing  aloud  at  Mr.  Pitts's  efibrt 

*  to  run,'  as  he  was  requested.  The  operation  was  a  labored  attempt  to 
move.  Move  he  did,  but  it  was  like  the  movement  of  the  stone  of  Sisy- 
phus, or  of  the  boy  on  the  ice  —  seemingly  one  move  forward,  and  two 
Dackward.    He  managed,  however,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Fitzjames, 

*  to  be  in  a  hurrv ;  *•  Umtesuite^  to  get  on  his  errand ; '  and  I  was  compelled 
to  wait  full  an  hour  before  the  swift  messenger  returned  from  his  errand. 

Mr.  Pitts  brought  a  note,  addressed  to  me,  from  Mr.  Fitzjames's  attor- 
ney, wherein  he  requested  me  to  call  upon  him  with  '  a  bond,  or  receiptor,* 
and  he  would  sign  it,  and  *  become  rosponsible  for  the  return  of  the  pro- 
per^, or  the  value  thereof' 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note,  finding  that  my  business  with  Mr.  flto- 
James  was  about  to  end  for  the  present,  I  was  preparing  to  leave,  when 
I  was  again  entreated  by  Mr.  Fitgames  to  give  faith  to  the  excuses  he 
had  given  for  the  small  number  of  underclothes  the  inventory  I  had 
taken  exhibited ;  averring,  ^  'pon  his  honor,  that  the  balance  were  at  the 
washerwoman's ; '  a  proposition  I  did  not  dispute  with  him ;  but  I  fancied 
the  '  balance '  could  no  *  taie  unfold.'  I  bade  the  party  frurewell,  and 
have  never  seen  either  since. 

'A  stay  of  proceedings '  was  served  upon  me  the  next  day.  The  *  judg- 
ment '  was  settled  shortly  afterward,  and  my  ^  costs '  (not  an  unimport- 
ant item)  were  paid. 

Here  is  the  ^  inventory,'  or  memorandum  of  levy.  Start  not,  dear 
Knick.,  it  is  religiously  true : 

*  73  vests,  assorted,  summer  and  winter.' 
'  39  pair  cloth  and  casaimere  trousen.' 

'  9  SHIRT-BOSOMS.' 
'  8  UNDER-SHIRTS.' 

*  4  PAIR  ^r  DRAWBRB.' 
*6  SHIRTS.' 
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'  6  COLLARS.' 

'  5  PAIRS  HALF-HOBK.' 

'  1  court-suit,  complete,  chapeau.' 

*  35  pain  of  gloves.' 
'  19  pairs  of  booti.' 

*'  16  pairs  of  shoes.' 

*  3  braces.' 

*  4  hats; 

*  2  smoking-caps.' 

A  stock,  thought  I,  large  enough  to  commence  a  second-hand  dothing- 
stoxe — excq>t  the  urider-garmenU.  rx^ms, 
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I'm  thinking  of  a  pleasant  nook 

Along  a  riTer-side,  . 
With  graceful  birch  and  willow-trees 

Reflected  in  the  tide. 

I  seem  to  see  the  sparklinff  undi^ 
The  pebbles  smooth  and  white ; 

The  rippling  waves  I  used  to  watch 
With  eyer-new  delight ; 

The  humble  flowery  that  always  grew 

Around  that  shady  spot ; 
The  butter-cup,  the  yiolet  blne^ 

The  small  forget-me-not 

I  hear  the-droninff,  aunmier  sound 

or  busy  honey-bees^ 
filling  the  dover-fielda  around 

With  drowsy  harmonies. 

I  feel  the  sunshine  and  the  air 
That  swept  the  fragrant  lea, 

As  when,  a  child,  I  wandered  there 
In  days  of  memory. 

Oh  I  many  a  silent  hour  I  passed 

Beneath  my  favorite  tree, 
A  stately  elxn,  whose  waving  boughs 

Made  music  over  me. 
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CSIoM  to  ito  stordj  trunk  I  prcMod, 

And  watched  the  changing  sky, 
Till  eTening  nuwtled  in  the  weet^ 

And  swalloini  winnowed  bj. 

^  And  when  the  lonelj  stars  appeared, 
Bri^ht^  wondrous  thoughts  arose 
Deep  m  my  heart,  like  drops  of  dew 
Close  hidden  in  a  rose. 

And  like  my  pulses'  measured  beat» 

Those  precious  thoughts  kept  time ; 
And  danced  with  tireless  tiniriing  feet 

To  many  a  tuneful  rhyme. 

Fair  Nature  wooed  me,  eyen  then. 

And  whispered  loyely  things; 
And  bade  my  sleeping  fancy  soar. 

And  try  her  folded  wings. 

But,  oh  I  I  reyerenoed  from  afar 

Tlie  holy  gift  of  song ; 
And  ncTcr  £reamed  so  rich  a  boon 

Could  unto  me  belong: 

Tet^  when  aboTe  my  lifted  brow 

"Hie  elm-tree  branches  stirred 
like  choral  symphony,  that  called 

For  many  an  earnest  word : 

Or,  when  I  wandered  slowly  home, 

And  saw  the  clouds  that  rolled 
Far  in  the  north,  like  argosies 

With  freight  of  pearls  and  gold : 

I  often  longed,  with  tearful  eyes, 

For  utterance  bold  and  free, 
like  those  high-priests  that  stand  within 

Thefaneof  Podsy. 

And  if  my  feet,  in  coming  years, 

Shall  pass  that  threshold  o*er. 
To  lay  my  humble  offering  down 

Beside  the  bards  of  yore : 

1 11  thank  the  musio  of  the  streamy 

Hie  color  of  the  sky, 
T^e  first  pale  star  of  eyen-tide 

Tliat  caught  my  lifted  eye : 

Hie  beauty  of  my  earljr  home. 

So  peaceful  and  so  mild ; 
And  tnose  deep  lessons  Nature  taught 

To  me^  a  dreaming  child. 
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BANDOM   LEAF   FROM   THE    LIFE   OF   RALPH   ROANOKE. 

'  It  takes  all  IdndB  of  people  to  make  a  world/  and  all  kinds  of  peopla 
assemble  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  During  the  winter,  or  carnival 
season,  the  weather  is  delightlUl.  On  the  Levee  jou  meet  with  peojrfe 
of  every  language,  nation,  and  color.  It  is  just  the  spot  of  all  others  on 
the  North  American  continent  to  study  human  nature.  It  was  one  of 
my  most  pleasing  pastimes  to  rise  in  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  and 
cultivate  an  appetite  for  the  delicious  breakfasts  served  up  at  the  St 
Charles  hotel,  by  a  stroll  along  the  Levee  to  the  market-place,  while  the 
perfume  was  fresh  upon  the  newly-gathered  bouquets  of  flowen  which 
were  ever  and  anon  presented  you,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  a  Yankee  shil- 
ling, by  the  dark-eyed  brunettes  of  the  sunny  6outh.  Oh,  their  mannen 
were  so  bewitching,  and  their  movements  so  graceful,  that  the  veriest  old 
woman-hater — puxion,  ye  old  bachelors,  I  bSieve  there  are  a  few  more 
such  left — found  them  irresistible;  and  many  were  the  gallant  kni^ts 
from  Yankee-land,  in  search  of  a  new  market  for  their  *  notions,'  who 
were  plundered  of  all  thcor  loose  change,  until  they  became  sufiSdently 
wary  to  leave  their  purses  at  home. 

During  one  of  my  rambles,  I  was  attracted  by  the  soliloquy  of  a  j^ 
losophicfd  ^  loafer,'  who  had  spent  the  night  unaer  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven,  with  nothing  but  a  cotton-bale  for  his  pillow.  As  he  sat  rubbing 
his  unshaved  chin,  contemplating  with  rueful  countenance  his  last  remain- 
ing '  levy,'  which  he  had  succeeded  in  chasing  into  the  comer  of  his  last 
un-hole-y  pocket,  be  soliloquized :  *  I  'm  no  longer  decent ;  I  'm  a  disgrace 
to  my  cloth.  I'll  be  taken  for  a  'loafer,'  if  this  beard  is  not  shaven  oC 
But  I  can't  do  without  my  julep,  and  this  is  my  last  shilling :  what  is  to 
be  done?'  The  struggles  between  the  demands  of  decency  and  the 
cravings  of  a  vitiated  appetite  appeared  intensely  absorbing ;  and  there 
he  sat,  the  picture  of  despondency,  scratching  his  head  for  a  new  idea ; 
until  suddenly  his  dull  eye  lit  up  with  a  momentary  flash  of  intelligenoei 
and  he  contmued:  'I  have  it  I  I  have  it!  I'll  toes  up.  Here  goes  I 
Heads,  a  julep ;  tails,  a  shave.'  Up  went  the  levy,  and,  chuckling  with 
the  excitement,  he  leaned  forward  to  see  which  side  had  it ;  when,  seeing 
tails  uppermost,  his  barometer  was  for  a  moment  all  stormy,  and  his  high 
hopes  lost  their  bearings ;  until  another  bright  idea  came  across  his  vision, 
and  he  again  *  sung  out : '  '  That's  not  fair ;  I  '11  try  it  again.  Here  goes  I 
Heads,  julep ;  tails,  shave.'  Up  went  the  levy  &e  second  time.  This 
effort  brought  up  heads,  when,  springmg  to  his  feet  and  rubbing  his  hands 
in  ecstacy,  he  cried :  'Julep  it  is  I '  and  off  he  ran,  at  full  sjiKded,  to  the 
nearest  saloon,  to  cool  his  coppers  with  that  delightful  beverage  called  a 
julep. 

Strolling  on  toward  the  market-place,  the  smile  which  was  yet  playing 
over  my  countenance,  in  memory  of  my  late  adventure,  was  suddenly 
chased  away  by  one  of  those  tragic  episodes  in  life  which  blanch  th^ 
cheek  and  send  the  warm  blood  home  to  the  heart  A  noble  ship  had 
just  been  hauled  in,  and  had  her  first  gang-way  'plank  run  out  as  I 
reached  the  Levee.    A  tall,  firmly-knit  man  walked  on  shore,  and  stopped 
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ft  moment  to  look  about  him.  This  was  his  first  visit  Eveir  thing  is 
strange  and  bevrildering  to  him.  His  head  is  almost  turned  with  the 
whirl  and  excitement  which  he  sees  going  on  around  him,  and  he  feels 
that  he  is  indeed  a '  stranger  in  a  strange  land.'  But  his  reveiy  is  doomed 
to  be  of  short  duration.  Me  has  not  been  standing  five  minutes  before  he 
IB  seen  and  recognized  bj  one  who  has  been  in  search  of  him  for  many 
Tears,  each  year  increasing  the  venom  of  his  unsatisfied  vengeance  for 
usuries  inflicted  and  unatoned  fi>r  in  other  days.  The  victim  stands 
totally  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  escaped 
for  years ;  but  the  enemy,  turning  with  rage,  seizes  the  first  weapon  witnin 
reach,  (a  heavy  stick  of  cord-wood,)  and,  before  the  by-standers  have  any 
idea  of  his  intentions,  has  felled  the  stranger  to  the  earth,  and  stands 
over  him  exulting  in  his^  M.  *  Who  shall  unravel  this  mystery  f '  *  who 
ahall  explain  this  daring  act?'  is  the  universal  cry.  It  is  clear  to  every 
one  present  that  not  a  word  has  passed  between  the  parties.  One 
Off  them  has  just  landed  from  a  vessel  entering  port:  what  connection 
out  there  be  between  him  ana  the  man  on  shore  t  In  a  moment  they 
were  surrounded,  and  the  belligerent  man  secured.  .  Let  him  tell  his  own 

atory :  'Gentlemen:  tenyears  w>  this  d d  rascal  and  I  resided  in 

the  city  of  St  Louis.  We  were  both  desperate  characters.  We  crossed 
dach  other's  path  in  many  places,  and  many  times  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
mortal  combat,  but  he  always  shrank  from  a  fiur  and  open  field  and  no 
&Yor.  Finally  he  caught  me  helplessly  intoxicated,  and  fell  upon  me 
with  his  bowie-knife,  and  left  me  for  dead.  He  fled  the  country.  I 
recovered  slowly,  and  day  after  day,  as  I  lay  too  much  prostrated  to  turn 
on  my  bed,  I  vowed  in  mv  heart  to  follow  him  to  the  ends  of  the  eartk 
I  have  at  length  found  him.  He  is  now  in  the  condition  he  left  me  in, 
and  I  am  revenged.' 

After  delivering  this  speech,  in  slow  and  measured  accents,  he  folded 
his  arms  in  conscious  di^ty  and  self-possession,  awaiting  his  removal  to 
prison. 

'Such  is  life.'  'We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.'  What 
immense  intellectual  power  was  in  this  dreadful  man  I  What  capacity 
for  good  deeds  I  Alas !  that  in  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providenos  such 
inteUects  should  M  to  the  charge  of  parents  totdly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciation and  proper  training.  But  methinks  I  see  bright  visions  in  the 
future.  The  subject  of  early  training  never  before  occupied  so  large  a 
space  in  the  thoughts  of  mothers — our  only  proper  moral  tutors — and 
may  God  give  them  light  and  strength ! 

The  transition  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States  to  the  city  of  New* 
Orleans,  in  days  gone  by,  was  as  great  as  the  change  from  an  Atlantic 
city  to  one  of  the  Old  World.  Indeed,  the  change  was  even  more 
marked,  inasmuch  as  no  other  city  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants 
with  that  of  New-Orleans  could  present  such  a  varied  and  cosmopolitan 
population.  My  friend,  the  soliloquizing '  loafer,'  was  only  one  of  a  thou- 
sand stronglv-marked  characters  to  be  met  with  by  the  close  observer. 
Months  m^t  be  spent  in  contemplation  in  the  market-place  and  on  the 
Levee,  and  the  new  phases  of  dbaracter  would  be  as  continually  chang- 
ing as  are  the  various  colors  in  the  rainbow-epray  that  floats  in  fantastic 
fimns  aronnd  the  brow  of  Niagara.  l^ 
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But  hark  I  A  shrill,  harsh,  piercing,  grating  sound  is  floating  upon 
the  air,  as  if  Mount  ^tna  had  taken  cold,  and  was  indulging  in  the  aeony 
of  a  sneeze.  It  announces  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  floating  pfllaces 
from  the  upper  oountry,  a  high-pressure  steam-boat,  freighted  with  the 
varied  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi :  beef,  in  barrels  and 
on  foot;  pork,  ditto;  horses,  mules,  sheep,  com,  oats,  flour,  beans,  tobacco, 
hemp,  lead,  eggs,  butter,  nuts,  geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  chickens ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  sundry  *  Hoosiers,'  *  Buckeyes,'  *  Suckers,' '  Pukes,'  and 
'  WoTvereens,'  representing  this  incongruous  mass  of  live  stock,  all  wide 
awake,  and  ready  for  business.  Some  there  may  be  who  have  visited 
New-Orleans  before,  and  have  had  some  experience  in  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  selling  turkeys ;  and  others  whose  only  knowledge  comes  from 
wonderful  stones  of  how  a  man  must  keep  botii  eyes  open  to  hold  frut 
to  what  the  law  allows  him.  Unfortunately,  such  fellows  fail  to  profit  by 
advice,  since  they  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  it  as  the  manufacture  of 
rival  traders,  who  would  like  to  keep  all  the  market  to  themselves. 

The  arrival  of  a  steam-boat  from  the  upper  country  brings  together 
the  *  Poultry -Dealers,'  a  class  of  population  unknown  in  any  other  city 
of  the  Union,  and  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  female  sex;  a 
motley  crowd  of  the  fag-ends  and  waste-pieces  of  humanity,  so  strangely 
amalgamated  as  to  verify  the  old  adage,  that '  It  takes  a  wise  child  to 
know  its  own  father.'  It  is  usual  to  place  such  freight  sb  poultiy  in 
coops,  on  the  hurricane-deck  of  the  vessel ;  and  in  discharging  the  cargo, 
these  coops  are  the  first  to  be  removed.  Hence,  the  sale  of  such  ventures 
generally  commences  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel ;  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  before  the  coops  are  entirely  discharged,  the  group 
of  poultry-dealers  are  assembled  on  the  Levee  plotting  a  grand  '  coup  de 
Louis  Napoleon.'  The  usual  process  with  traders  who  have  experience, 
is  to  look  out  for  some  huge  pile  of  cotton-bales  or  other  produce,  and 
sa  arrange  their  coops  as  to  nave  them  fortified  on  all  sides  from  the 
advanoea  of  the  poultry-dealers,  whom  they  very  properly  r^;ard  in  the 
light  of  enemies.  By  this  means,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  assistants 
armed  with  knives  and  tomahawks,  they  can  keep  all  hands  off  the 
ooops  but  their  own ,  and  th^^  thev  hand  out  their  turkeys  securely,  one 
by  one,  taking  jrood  care  nc>o.  ^  me  go  until  they  get  the  money 
in  their  fists.  But  alas  for  those  who  have  never  cut  Uieir  eye-teeth  on 
the  penny  whistle !  I  have  seen  them  running  the  gauntlet  after  the 
following  manner :  The  dealers  are  always  on  the  look-out  for '  green- 
horns,' and  know  them  at  a  glance.  As  soon  as  they  see  one,  they  sur- 
round his  coops  and  commence  jabbering  like  monkeys,  and  just  about 
as  intelligibly.  This  confuses  him;  and,  watching  their  opportunity, 
they  press  upon  him,  all  wanting  to  pay  for  a  turkey  which  they  have 
managed  to  get  hold  of  at  the  same  time,  and  each  offering  a  bill,  which 
requires  time  to  hunt  up  the  proper  change.  He  soon  becomes  absorbed, 
and  loses  sight  of  his  coops,  and  the  minions  of  the  dealers  are  then  as 
busy  as  bees,  emptying  tnem,  and  covering  their  plunder  like  magic 
under  their  long  arises.  Thus  he  goes  on  swimmingly  over  one  coop, 
and  his  visions  are  bright  with  the  profits  he  is  realizing ;  for  eveiy  tur- 
key that  he  gets  the  money  for  is  bringing  him  treble  what  it  cost  him. 
But  what  is  hia  horror  when,  on  looking  around  for  the  next  coop  to 
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oommence  operations  on,  he  finds  it  entirely  empty ;  and  then  another, 
and  another,  until,  in  a  terrific  agony,  ha  cries  out,  *  Murder  I  murder! 
Stop  thief!  Every  body  run  herel  I^m  robbed!  ruined!  I  had  a 
hundred  turkeys,  and,  before  Qod,  IVe  only  got  the  money  for  ten!' 
And,  wringing  his  hands  in  anguish,  he  sinJos  down  in  hopeless  despair. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write,  Siere  were  *  gens  d'armes '  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  at  night,  and  no  city  was  more  safe  than  New- 
Orleans  ;  but  experience  had  not  then  taught  the  efiiciency  of  a  day- 
police  ; .  and  such  robberies  werp  frequent  occurrences  in  the  fiice  ^ 
day ;  and  the  only  protection  the  poor  fellow  had  who  ventured  on  shore 
with  his  coops  of  poultry  was  his  own  good  right  arm  and  mother-wit 
Experience  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  good  teacher,  and  no  one  ever  suf- 
fered more  than  once ;  but  strangers  were  continually  pouring  in  with 
every  arrival,  and  the  unwary  adventurer  was  *  done  for'  before  he  knew 
of  tte  dan^r,  and  it  was  accomplished  with  such  dexterity  that  redrew 
was  impossible. 

But  the  New-Orleans  of  1852  is  not  the  New-Orleans  of  twenty  yean 
ago.  The  innovations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  been  steadily  under^ 
mining  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigines  of  the  countir ;  and 
the  lover  of  romance,  on  returning  to  the  city  after  a  lapse  of  voars, 
sighs  for  the  good  old  times  that  have  passed  away  for  ever.  The  ^eole 
influence  breathed  its  last  breath  in  the  late  struggle  against  the  amalga- 
mation of  all  the  municipalities  under  one  government;  and  New- 
Orleans  is  now  an  Anglo-Saxon  city.  That  her  course  is  onward  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  in  wealth  and  commercial  importance,  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  &il  to  perceive ;  but  then,  I  cannot  help  regretting 
that  this  one  spot  should  not  have  retained  its  primitive  sitaplidty  of 
manners  as  a  reminiscence ;  an  o&sis  in  the  desert  of  this  unromantic  age. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  New-Orleans  of  1852  that  I  have  any  sympathy. 
I  love  to  dwell  upon  its  peculiarities  in  days  of  yore,  when  life  was  a 
romance,  rather  than  a  reality,  the  very  antipodes  to  life  in  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  city.  It  is  true,  business  had  to  be  attended  to  in  those  days  as 
irell  as  now,  for  man  is  no  where  exempt  from  labor ;  but  then  there  was 
no  occasion  for  violent  and  wearing  exertion,  or  rail-road  speed  to  keep 
ahead  of  his  neighbor.  The  fruits  of  labor  were  so  well  preserved  ana 
appropriated,  that  *  enough  was  as  good  as  a  feast,'  and  all  the  work  that 
was  done  was  in  reality  more  deserving  the  name  of  rational  exercise 
than  hard  labor. 

The  proprietor  of  an  establishment  was  on  teams  of  close  intimacy 
with  his  employ^  and  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  niffht 
found  them  together  in  search  of  congenial  amusements.  On  mat 
observing  this  feature  in  society,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  it,  and  could 
not  but  admit  that  the  contrast  between  this  course  and  that  of  ours  oi 
the  Northern  cities  was  manifestly  against  us,  where  the  distance  between 
the  employer  and  his  clerk  is  so  great  and  his  disinclination  to  see  him 
taking  any  amusement  whatever  is  so  well  understood,  that  a  young 
man  has  to  tax  his  wits  to  find  enjoyments  that  do  not  come  under  his 
dis^easure. 

How  essential  are  pleasing  recreations,  both  to  health  and  happiness  1 
And  how  much  more  certainly  would  the  recreations  sought  by  yoimg  men 
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be  instructive  and  honorable,  when  shared  in  the  socieiy  of  their  emplof- 
erB  1  But  it  seems  we  are  ever  playing  at  cross-purposes.  The  youth 
who  feel&  the  injustice  oi  \ua  unsympathiang  employer,  awaits  the 
*good  time  coming'  when  he  is  to  assume  the  reins  of  govemment  of 
an  establishment,  and  find  his  redress  in  visiting  his  old  experience,  with 
compound  interest^  on  the  devoted  heads  of  his  emjdoy^es. 


LIVX         IT        DO 


Bflomj)  enyions  tongues  some  malice  frame^ 
To  soil  and  tarnish  your  good  name : 

live  it  down  I 

Grow  not  disheartened ;  'tis  the  lot 
Of  all  men,  whether  good  or  not : 

lire  it  down  I 

Rao  not  in  answer,  bnt  be  calm; 
For  sOence  yields  a  rapid  balm : 

lave  it  down  t 

Go  not  among  yonr  friends  and  say, 
EtiI  hath  fallen  on  my  way : 

live  it  down  1 

Far  better  thus  yonrself  alone 

To  suffer,  than  with  friends  bemoan 

The  troable  that  is  all  your  own: 

live  it  down) 

What  thong^h  men  evil  call  jour  good  f 
8o  Christ  himself  misunderstood. 
Was  naOed  unto  a  cross  of  wood  I 

And  now  shall  yon,  for  lesser  pain, 
Yonr  inmost  sonl  for  erer  stain 
By  rendering  eyil  back  again  t 

live  it  down  I 

Oh  I  if  yoQ  look  to  be  forgiven. 

Lore  your  own  foes,  the  bitterest  even. 

And  love  to  yon  shall  glide  from  heaven. 

And  when  shall  come  the  poisoned  lis 
Swift  from  the  bow  of  calumny ; 
If  you  would  turn  it  harmless  by. 
And  make  the  yenomed  falsehood  di^ 

In  Ood'b  name^  liye  it  down  I 
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I  HAVX  already  alluded  to  Lamb's  idiosyncrasy  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
attempted  to  separate  the  components  of  so  delicate  a  style.  In  the  last 
scrutiny  and  analysis,  they  were  found  to  represent  the  pure,  precious, 
unalloyed  gold  of  humanity.  In  this  respect  he  was  so  peculiarly  ori^nal, 
that  his  literary  tastes  unveiled  his  virtues,  and  did  not  serve  to  hide  a 
blemish.  Plausible  style  is  apt  to  be  a  great  hypocrite ;  and  where  you 
see  well-culled  words,  and  apparently  without  art  and  studied  elegance, 
you  are  astonished  often  that  those  who  write  so  well  conduct  themselves 
so  ilL  But  we  should  not  estimate  any  by  their  words  alone,  though  they 
be  tftsa  tfttpwvtfh  wing6d-word8,  like  flomer's,  or  xp^'^'^f^  zpvaovf 
more  golden  than  gold,  like  Sappho's.  They  are  the  rich  ore  from  the 
mind  adone ;  and  in  comparison  as  the  pit  is  deep,  it  is  dark  and  noxious ; 
while  gems  are  more  precious  as  they  represent  tears  which  gush  up  from 
the  pure  well-spring  of  the  heart  'Actions,'  says  the  homely  adage, 
'speak  louder  tJkan  words,'  and  to  this  test  I  proceed  next  to  subject  Uie 
author,  in  building  up,  by  degrees,  a  simple  monument  of  affection  to  his 
memory.  It  will  not  be  eml^Ilished  with  *  sepulchral  lies,'  costly  devices, 
or  cherubic  emblems,  but  with  the  name  of  my  dear  friend,  Charles 
Lamb.  I  call  him  my  friend,  because  I  know  him,  and  love  him  almost  more 
tenderly  than  I  do  any  other  writer.  Shakspeare  makes  you  acquainted 
with  the  hearts  of  others,  but  this  one  affectionately  reveals  his  own ;  and 
though  his  speech  is  sometimes  halting,  and  hjs  words  like  Arabian 
odors  wafted  from  a  far  distance,  they  teU  an  '  ower  true  tale'  of  what  is, 
for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  fictitious  Faery  Land — a  heart  of  true 
love.  A  phase  exhiSted  in  the  daily,  practical  life  of  Charles^  will  be 
the  topic  of  this  essay,  that  the  rays  of  truth  may  be  concentrated,  and 
cast,  with  rosy  light,  on  that  part  of  a  character  which  is  so  touching  and 
beautiful. 

The  '  Final  Memorials,'  by  Sergeant  Talfourd,  reveal  a  dreadful  secret, 
religiously  kept  from  the  public  eye  for  many  years,  and  rendering  the 
former  biography  imaccomplished.  Few  knew,  beyond  the  precincts  of 
his  immediate  residence,  a  fact  in  his  history*  which  invested  it  almost 
with  the  interest  of  a  fatal  drama,  and  gave  to  the  complexion  of  his 
thoughts,  even  when  most  playful,  a  hue  of  tender  sadness,  such  as  the 
face  of  patient  suffering  is  apt  to  wear.  His  sister,  in  whom  a  tenddhcy 
to  insanity  early  appeared,  suddenly  seized  a  case-knife  and  stabbed  her 
aged  mother  to  the  heart  What  a  prospect  was  before  him,  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  this  event  I 

'A  matter  of  twenty  people,'  he  says,  in  one  room,  thouffhtlessly  and 
jocularly  jesting,  his  murdered  parent  in  the  other,  at  whose  side  he 

*  To  ttw  flMrt  that  anlf  HU  fact  WM  recorded  In  the  London  THmut  and  other  newqiepen, 
Mithoat  any  mention  of  hamm,  thli  happy  Ignorance  of  the  pablio  was  doe,  with  reteenoe  to  thta 
^""^     He  eFfeoC 
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kneeled  almost  frantic,  asking  God  to  forgive  lum  for  foigetdng  her  so 
soon ;  his  father  in  a  state  of  drivelling  dotage,  seeking  some  one  to  play 
at  his  favorite  game  of  cribbage  while  the  coronei^s  inquest  was  sittmg; 
a  brother,  incapacitated  or  inmsposed  to  take  care  of  old  age ;  a  sister, 
at  present  a  raving  maniac,  and  whose  returning  sanity  was  insecure, 
while  he  himself  with  a  proclivity  to  the  like  dlK^rder,  was  but  a  poor 
d^k,  a  drudge  at  the  India  House,  earning  his  bread  by  hard  and  uncon- 
genial labor  *  betwixt  the  daylight  and  the  dark,'  and  the  whole  weight 
of  this  miserable  family  resting  upon  him  I  Was  not  all  this  enough  to 
have  crazed  or  crushed  a  stout,  courageous  man  f  How  much  more  a  youth 
with  a  n>irit  so  gentle,  in  a  body  so  delicate  and  fndl  I  He  rose  up  under 
the  burden  rather  with  the  calmness  and  energy  of  a  Christian  than  with 
the  supernatural  spasmodic  effort  of  despair.  *  I  dosed  not  my  eyes  in 
sleep  that  night,'  he  says, '  but  lay  without  terrors  and  without  despair. 
I  have  lost  no  sleep  since.  I  had  been  long  used  not  to  rest  in  things  <f 
m$ue ;  had  endeavored  after  a  comprehension  of  mind  unsatisfied  widi 
the  '  ignorant  present  time,'  and  this  kept  me  up.'  From  such  a  doudy 
morning,  which  never  cleared  up  into  any  thing  better  than  a  pale  sun- 
shine, his  life  was  one  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  self-sacrifice,  in  whose 
placid  intervals  he  went  to  wander  in  the  flowery  fields,  and  out  of  the 
gathered  sweets  compacted  such  delicious  honey!  Even  the  bitter  food 
and  p<Nson  commended  to  his  lips,  by  assimilation  with  his  chastened 
genius,  became  a  nectar  fitted  for  the  gods.  How  many  in  like  positicm 
would  have  succumbed  to  misery,  or  indulged  a  fitful  genius,  while  every 
better  principle  became  lax !  Your  geniuses  are  not  the  men  to  strug^e 
in  the  wave : 

'  Wrro  lutj  dnewi  Uiiowliig  ft  Mkto, 
And  rtwnming  It  with  beaits  of  coBtaoytnj! 

Their  cry  is,  ^  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink !'  Charles  was  poor,  industri- 
ous, frugal,  temperate,  honest,  self-denying,  and  generous  to  the  last 
degree.  When  i  say  this,  it  is  not  an  extravagant  way  of  speaking,  but 
I  mean  to  the  very  extremest  verge.  There  is  not  one  liberal  man  out 
of  ten  thousand,  and  he  is  only  penultimately  gen«t>us. 

I  have  spent  a  day  in  following  the  light  foot-prints  of  these  virtues  over 
the  whole  ground  of  Talfourd's  last  vdume,  and,  looking  at  them  as  if 
in  the  wintry  snows  of  his  fortune,  I  have  recognized  them  by  their 
insimilitude  to  other  tracks,  and,  stopping  to  admire  one  and  ano&er  of 
them,  as  if  it  were  antediluvian,  have  instinctively  exclaimed :  *  This  n 
Lamb's ! '  Here  is  a  measure  which  can  only  be  applied  to  him,  unless  it 
may  suit  angels'  footsteps  on  their  'few  and  faivbetween'  visits  to  the 
earth.  How  well-defined  I  how  delicate  I  how  unlike  the  vulgar  hoolb 
whiSh  all  about  have  ground  the  soil  and  crushed  the  tender  flowers  I 
Beneath  these  tracks  the  myriads  of  microscopic  things  have  life,  unhurt 
by  him  who  *  would  not  heedlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm  I '  Gentle 
Charles  I 

He  was  indeed  poor.  Educated  according  to  the  straitest  sect  a 
classical  scholar,  one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  wiui  exacting  tastes,  and  sen* 
sitive  to  the  slightest  rudeness  of  the  world,  though  none  depended  on 
him,  he  would  have  been  considered  until  his  day  of  death  in  straitened 
drcnmstanoes.    Wealth  and  poverty  are  comparative,  and  one  has  either^ 
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aoooiding  to  the  relationa  in  which  he  is.  The  boor  can  more  than 
■tiate  his  desires  with  what  he  gains,  while  natural  taste  and  artificial 
oaltnre  bleed  from  pinching  want  It  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
we  wish  a  dinner  of  herbs,  or  a  vellmn-boand  Tolume :  a  house  with  rude 
beams,  or  walls  covered  with  choice  pictures ;  a  mug  of  home-brewed 
ale,  or  wine  of  some  old  vintage ;  familiarity  with  choice  souls,  or  with 
the  ignoble  vulgar ;  rough  work  among  the  clods,  or  comfortable  ease 
with  dignity ;  to  take  a  walk  within  the  stony  limits  of  necessity,  or  sub- 
urbanly  among  gardens  such  as  Shenstone  would  admire :  in  short,  pab- 
ulum for  the  mind,  or  mere  beef  and  cabbage.  '  When  Southey  beo(»nes 
as  modest  as  his  pi^edecessor  Milton,  and  publishes  his  epics  in  duodedtno,' 
sajB  the  poverty-stricken  essayist,  who  bitterly  wanted  the  volumes,  *  I 
will  read  them.  A  guinea  a  book  is  somewhat  exorbitant,  nor  hav€l  the 
opportunity  of  hoirromng  the  work^  No ;  he  had  not  the  opportunity, 
or  rather  not  the  face,  to  borrow  for  himadf ;  although,  in  the  disinterest- 
edneas  of  his  nature,  he  would  submit  to  beg  a  book  for  hia  friend,  to 
judge  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Manning :  *  Have  yon 
a  copy  of  your  Algebra  to  give  away  f  I  do  not  ask  it  for  myself;  but 
that  worthy  man  and  excellent  poet,  George  Dyer,  made  me  a  visit  to 
borrow  one,  supposing,  rationally  enough,  that  you  had  made  me  a  {Hre- 
sent  of  one  before  this.  Now,  il  he  could  step  in  and  find,  on  Saturday 
morning,  lying  for  him  at  the  porter's  lodge,  Clifford's  Inn,  Manning's 
Algebra,  with  a  neat  manuscription  on  the  blank-lea^  running  thus  from 
the  author,'  etc  We  can  imagine  him  looking  wistfully  at  some  old 
edition  of  his  favorites,  deposited  on  the  shelves  of  a  book-stall,  with  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  weighing  the  chances  of  to-night's  reading  or  to-day'a 
dinner ;  then  sorrowfully  turning  away,  with  his  head  full  of  lore,  to  take 
his  place  on  a  high  bench  before  a  desk  at  the  India  House,  to  pore  all 
daj  over  ledgers;  books  which,  in  his  expressive  language,  were  *no 
books ' —  hiblia  arbiblia  ;  snatching  a  moment  or  two  to  write  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  fsntastically,  under  an  official  order  or  bill  of  sale,  before 
going  home  to  play  all  tJie  evening  at  cribbage  .with  a  doting  old  man  I 
As  to  work,  he  says,  *  It  takes  all  the  golden  part  of  the  day  away ; 
a  solid  lump  from  ten  to  four.'  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  sorrows  of  a 
poor  man  like  Lamb :  to  have  luxuries,  such  as  exorbitant  epics  and  rare 
volumes,  inaccessible.  The  poet,  with  his  god-like  faculty,  can  create 
something  out  of  nothing,  if  a  little  time  be  rescued  to  him  from  toil  and 
supervening  drowsiness,  to  indulge  his  genius  with  *  books  which  an 
books,'  and  with  friends  which  are  friends ;  sharpening  his  own  fiuse  with 
each  delightful  frontispiece,  and  borrowing  a  few  thoughts  frY>m  some, 
only  to  return  them  new-stamped,  and  in  a  better  coinage.  But  to  have 
'  aU  the  golden  part  cf  the  day '  taken  away,  leaves  him  poor  enough.  A 
man  of  genius,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  thoughts  of  others,  can 
Coed  upon  his  own,  if  hard  necessity  allows  a  little  breaming-spell.  Snch, 
however,  was  seldom  the  lot  of  Charles  Lamb,  unless  we  cqgint  his  school* 
boy  days,  or  hours  spent  in  the  little  dnsky  room  of  the  *  Cat  and  Salu- 
tation '  tavern,  before  he  attained  his  majority.  Every  evening,  when  he 
elosed  his  ledgers,  he  sighed, 'Per^M^t^^Mm/'  *  In  the  lonesome,  latter  years^* 
he  did  indeed  contrive  to  redeem  a  few  precious  morsels  of  time,  to  hold 
oofnverse  with  living  friends  and  the  souls  of  departed  authon.    He  took 
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the  malleable  ore,  collected  in  those  to  him  *  ^Iden  houn,'  and  chased  il 
with  an  exquisite  workmanship  of  his  own,  so  that  you  would  know  that 
it  was  not  done  in  common  work-day  hurry,  but  in  some  haj^  moments 
oi  inspiration,  s^pr^;ated  from  vulgar  current  time.  After  all,  had  he 
been  gifted  with  the  fee-simple  of  Uie  long  illuminated  stretch  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  having  only  to  do  with  printed  books  instead  of  printed 
calicoes,  would  the  Essays  of  Elia  ever  have  been  written  f  As  the  best 
flavored  honey  is  not  collected  near  the  perpetual  flowing  belt  of  the 
Equat(»r,  but  in  the  scarcer  intervals  of  northern  sun^ine,  so  he  extracted 
qumtessence  in  the  narrow  strips  which  lay  between  the  dark  hours. 

Nor  had  he  the  means  to  satisfy  a  craving  heart  more  prodigally  than 
the  desires  of  a  craving  intellect  A  little  boy  of  only  fourteen  years, 
whom  I  knew,  once  wrote,  in  that  charming  Doric  simplicity  which  an 
older  poet  would  not  have  used : 

*How  pleuant  are  thejoyi  of  lofo 
C;iMM«tob«told!* 

Unable  to  be  told  f  But  the  inability  of  such  joys  to  be  adequately 
expressed ;  that  tender  passion  for  the  beautiful,  and  for  woman,  its  high- 
est type  on  earth,  which  is  at  the  veiy  core  of  every  poet's  heart,  was  pain- 
fully manifest  in  Charles,  the  most  affectionate,  yearning  nature  that 
ever  was,  nevertheless  too  poor  to  fall  in  love.  Riather  let  me  say,  too 
noble,  too  Christian,  to  sacrifice  the  higher  to  the  lower :  an  erotic  passion 
to  a  hard,  imperative  duty,  which  is  3ie  love  of  God. 

*  Being  just  twenty  years  of  age,*  says  Talfourd,  *  he  began  to  write 
verses,  partly  incited  by  the  example  of  his  only  friend,  Coleridge,  whom 
he  regarded  with  as  much  reverence  as  affection,  and  partly  inspired  by 
an  attachment  to  a  young  lady,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^lington, 
who  is  commemorated  in  his  early  verses  as  the  *  fair-haired  maid.'  Uow 
his  love  prospered,  we  cannot  ascertain ;  but  we  know  how  nobly  that 
love,  and  all  hope  of  the  earthly  blessings  attendant  on  such  an  affection, 
were  resigned,  on  the  catastrophe  which  darkened  the  following  year. 
The  &ir-haired  maid,  whatever  her  charms,  was  not  preferred  to  a  sist^, 
who  required  all  his  care,  until  the  very  end  of  his  life.    For  soon : 

*  UroM  his  poor,  WMheltared  hmA, 

DM  PiHiniT  her  dckly  mildew  ihod ; 

And  soon  are  fled  the  channa  of  early  graoei 

And  JoT*a  wUd  fleams,  Uiaft  lightened  o*er  his  fhoe.' 

As  he  was  a  man  of  figures,  (I  refer  not  to  those  rhetorical  or  poetical 
ones  with  which  his  works  are  garnished,  but  to  mere  counting-house 
figures,)  his  melancholy  account-current  with  the  world,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  stood  somewhat  thus :  Himself  an  inefficient  brother,  an  old 
aunt,  a  childish  fiither,  a  sister  in  the  mad-house  to  take  care  of;  as  an 

dSaet  to  which But  the  account  shall  be  rendered  in  his  own  words : 

*  My  aunt  has  generously  given  up  the  interest  of  her  little  money,  which 
was  formerly  paid  my  fa^er  for  ner  board,  wholly  and  solely  to  my  sis- 
ter's use.  Reckoning  this,  we  have.  Daddy  and  I,  for  our  two  selves  and 
an  old  maid-servant  to  look  after  him  when  I  am  out,  seventy  pounds,  or 
rather  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year,  out  of  which  we  can  spare 
at  least  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  K>r  Mary,  while  she  stays  at  Islington,  wnere 
•he  must  and  aftoM  stay,  during  her  father's  life,  for  his  and  her  comfort 
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I  know  John  will  make  speecheB  about  it,  but  she  shall  not  go  into  an 
hospital.  The  good  lady  of  the  mad-house  and  her  daughter,  an  ele- 
gant, sweet-behaved  young  lady,  love  her,  and  are  taken  with  her  amas- 
ingly :  and  I  know  m>m  her  own  mouth  that  die  loves  them,  and  lonffs  to 
be  with  them  as  much.  ...  A  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds,  -mnck 
my  father  will  have  at  Christmas,  and  this  twenty  pounds  I  mentioned 
bdTore,  with  what  is  in  the  house,  will  much  more  than  set  us  clear.  If 
my  father,  an  old  servant-maid,  and  I,  can't  live,  and  live  comfortably, 
on  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  we 
ought  to  bum  by  slow  fires :  and  I  cUmoit  would,  that  Mary  nughi  not 
go  into  an  hoqntal/^ 


ST.      BXOIBWIKD       O  Y      LAUrXV. 


VMOII    TMM    0«AMAlf    OV     J.    XBUtsm. 


UimMKLT  WM  Lord  EsNEn^s  wrath,  when  in  an  evil  hour 

He  struck  the  false  maid-servant  with  all  his  might  and  power : 

He  struck  the  false  maid-servant,  he  spumed  her  with  his  heel : 

'  Now,  Baron  £Rif bbt,  know,  for  this  thou  shalt  my  yengeance  feel  1* 
It  was  the  false  maid-eeryant  who  hastened  through  the  hall ; 
She  left  the  castle — sooth,  her  look  might  stoutest  heart  appal : 
Adown  the  vale  she  hastened,  with  a  fierce  and  eager  Joy, 
While  deeds  of  direst  vengeance  did  her  guilty  thoughts  employ. 
There  sported  on  the  flowery  mead  Lord  flRMKBT^s  loyelv  chud, 
A  maiden  in  the  spring  of  hfe^  of  aspect  sweet  and  mila; 
Then  plucked  the  false  maid-seryant  three  roses  from  the  heath. 
With  deyilish  art  to  lure  the  child  to  the  wild  stream  beneath. 

•  Wilt  come  with  me^  my  Dretty  babe,  into  the  vale  below  f 
And  I  will  lead  thee  to  tne  spot  where  fairest  flowerets  grow.' 
Then,  grasping  with  a  hurried  hand  the  sunny  locks  that  gleam 
Adown  her  neck,  like  waving  gold,  she  plunged  her  in  the  stream. 
Awhile  the  waters  hid  the  cmid,  awhile  it  rose  again : 
Loud  lauffhed  in  scorn  that  wicked  hag ;  full  soon  her  vengeance  came  I 
She  fled  n-om  that  accursed  spot,  fled  over  hill  and  plain ; 
Many  a  weary  year  she  roamed,  but  rest  mi^ht  never  gain. 
In  Baron  Easiwgfi  castle-hall  is  heard  a  wailing  sound ; 
In  ffrief  they  brought  him  his  dead  child :  'mid  roses  was  she  found ; 
And  on  her  day-cold  cheek  are  seen — oh  1  rare  yet  beauteous  sight — 
The  mingled  hues  of  the  blushing  rose  and  of  the  lily  white  I 
In  a  coffin  crowned  with  roses  red  he  laid  his  darling  child  — 
A  dreary  home  for  one  like  her,  so  gentle  and  so  mild ; 
And  mothers  with  their  tender  bab^  whose  guileless  souls  ne'er  sinned 
Have  knelt  in  sorrow  by  the  tomb  of  little  RsoiBwiifD ; 
But  whene'er  the  father  visited  his  hapless  daughter's  grave^ 
The  roses  in  new  beauty  bloomed,  ana  rarest  perfume  gave. 
And  ever  as  departing  years  bring  back  the  fatal  day. 
When  from  its  gentle  dwelling-place  her  spirit  passed  away. 
To  many  a  little  child  has  come,  when  in  mfiAnt  slumbers  bound. 
The  holy  form  of  RaonwDn)^  with  blooming  roses  crowned. 
And  many  a  little  child  since  then,  to  early  suffering  given. 
Whom  death  by  night  has  visited,  and  called  away  to  heaven. 
At  mom,  by  sorrowing  parents  in  its  cradle  has  been  found. 
Like  the  holy  form  of  Rbgdwctd,  with  blooming  roses  crowned.       l.  o 
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•$>\t  H^it  ^fl|t{ri: 


RTKCrnXU    INTO     WRITIK9     BT     IS     UARTSl.    AVAVOSHaXt    FOK     TOWT    9COQ* 


raAPTKR    rxvTH 
WASH.    FODOS    ABROAD. 

*  Yba,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  dmire 
Of  seeing  oountiiei,  ahilting  a  rellgloD, 
Nor  any  disaffection  to  the  state 
Where  I  was  bred,  (and  unto  which  I  owe 
My  dearest  plots,)  bath  brought  me  out:  mnch  ton 
,      That  Idle,  antique,  stale,  gray-headed  project, 

Of  knowing  men^s  minds  and  manners,  with  Ultssbs  : 

Bnt  a  peculiar  humor  of  my  swOw^*.'       voi.fom»  .  u.«   Jo-.o«. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Politic-would-be,  in  Bbn  Jonson's  pUy,  twangs 
as  admirably  with  the  humor  and  intent  of  Wash.  Fcdoe,  as  he  set  off 
upon  his  travels,  as  can  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Fcdoe  and  Wilhelmina 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  theatrically  from  the  Jersey  dock,  as  the 
steamer  which  bore  George  Washington  paddled  off  into  the  bay. 
Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  waved  his  hat,  in  the  graceful  manner  which  he 
had  learned  when  returning  the  plaudits  paid  to  him  as  Mayor  of  the 
city. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  parties  were  much  overcome,  on  either  side. 
Mrs.  Fudge,  as  usual,  bore  up  stoutly.  Wilhelmina  might,  I  think, 
have  shed  a  tear  or  two,  had  her  eye  not  lighted,  in  the  very  moment  of 
her  enthusiasm,  upon  a  dashing  fellow  upon  the  quarteivdeck :  and  she 
conceived  the  sudden  and  cruel  design  of  fascinating  him  where  he  stood. 

It  is  the  custom  to  call  ladies  tender-hearted  :  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
the  fact.  Certain  it  is,  that  cruelties  of  the  kind  above  hinted  at  are 
practised  from  day  to  day  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  without  any  kind 
of  provocation ;  and,  fortunately,  in  many  instances  without  any  recom- 
pense. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  basilisk  eyes  of  Wilhelmina  were  ^t- 
ened  upon  the  dashing  gentleman  at  the  very  moment  that  she  twirled 
her  handkerchief  for  the  last  time  toward  the  dimly-receding  figure  of 
Wash.  Fudge,  and  subsided  gracefully  into  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Her 
position  was  a  good  one  upon  the  dock.  Mrs.  Fudge  had  arranged  hei 
dress  as  she  supported  her;  the  cambric  handkerchief,  which  waved 
adieu,  was  trimmed  with  lace ;  the  wind  was  moderate ;  the  by-standers 
were  numerous ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  creditable  to  the  heart  and  to 
the  head. 

As  the  crowd  dispersed.  Miss  Wilhelmina  recovered  her  spirits  and 
her  footing. 

As  for  Wash.  Fudge,  who  had  learned  some  experience  in  the  nautical 
line,  by  one  or  two  excursions  in  mild  weather,  in  a  small,  sloop-rigged 
yacht,  to  Coney-Island,  he  avowed  himself  to  the  dashing  gentleman 
before-named,  to  be  quite  in  his  element  The  element  seemed  to  be 
kindred  with  his  qualities  down  the  bay,  and  for  some  twenty  hours  there- 
after.   After  this,  it  would  appear  that  young  Mr.  Fudge  was  less  talka- 
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lal :  he  seemed  fiitigued ;  he  reposed  frequently  upon  the 
,  to  the  *  lights  ^  of  the  afler-ci^bin.    Ks  appetite  failed  him, 


tive  than  usual: 
settees  lashed  _ 

especially  at  breakfast  There  were  very  violent  calls  for  the  stewaid 
from  state-room  number  fourteen,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  antici- 
pated from  a  dashing  yacht-man,  in  his  own  element 

I  am  told  that  there  is  something  excessively  awkward  in  the  position 
of  a  ship^s  decks  at  Eea.  My  opinion  is  that  Wash.  Fudge  experienced 
this  awkwardness  very  sensibly.  I  can  imagine  my  young  friend,  wedged 
of  a  morning  very  tightly  in  the  angle  formed  by  a  thin  mattrass  and 
the  wall  of  his  state-room,  the  victim  of  irresolution,  and  of  considerable 
nausea.  I  can  fancy  his  plaid  pantaloons  swinging  over  him,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  from  the  farther  side  of  his  room,  the  contents  of 
his  wash-bowl  plunging  toward  him  very  threateningly,  and  the  bed- 
clothes, and  ship  generally,  wearing  a  very  bad  smell.  In  any  delirious 
attempts  to  dress,  1  can  easily  imagine  him  making  sad  plunges  toward 
the  leg  of  his  pantaloons,  sometimes  taking  a  rest,  with  his  hand  in  the 
wash-bowl,  and  struggling  frightfully  to  recover  the  escaping  end  of  his 
cravat  Under  these  circumstances,  and  while  recovering  some  composure 
by  a  resort  to  a  horizontal  position,  I  can  imagine  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  pleasant,  off-hand  manner  of  the  English  steward,  as  he  announces 
breakfifist :  and  I  think  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  parched  and  yellow 
expression  of  my  usually  cheerful  young  fnend,  as  he  listAis  to  the  appe- 
tizing and  kind  enumeration  of '  Grilled  fowl,  Sir !  nice  curry,  Sir !  broiled 
bacon,  Sir!' 

Young  Mr.  Funos  has  been  specially  commended  by  Mr.  Fudok,  senior, 
to  the  Captain.  The  Captam  would  not,  of  course,  fail  to  be  obedient 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Fudob,  late  Mayor,  etc  He  pays  them  the  same 
degree  of  regard  which  sea-captains  usually  pay  to  such  demands  upon 
their  time  and  attention.  On  the  third  day,  perhaps,  he  pays  a  visit  to 
his  protege : 

'  £h,  bless  me  I  not  out  yet^  Mr.  Fudob  ? — rather  under  the  weather  t ' 

'  Deveelish  sick.  Captain ! ' 

'Ah,  well,  brave  it  out,  m^  man :  eat  hearty :  stir  about :  rather  nasty 
weather,  this.     Good  mormng.' 

A  bottle  of  old  particuUr  Madeira,  secured  upon  the  first  day,  holds 
its  place  obstinately  in  the  rack :  Mr.  Fudob  finds  that  taste  changes  at 
aea.  A  nice  little  pacquet  of  flat  cigars,  on  which  he  had  counted  for  a 
vast  deal  of  luxury,  are  entirely  discarded.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
nicely-ruled  diary,  in  which  Mr.  Solomon  Fudob  had  suggested  the 
reconi  of  such  practical  observations  as  occurred  to  his  son  upon  the 
voyage.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  notes  upon  New- York  bay :  bnef  men- 
tion of  the  first  day's  longitude,  and  one  or  two  observations  upon  steam- 
engines.  In  a  letter  to  an  old  companion,  eked  out  upon  the  calm  days, 
"Wash.  Fudob  shows  himself  more  discursive,  and  possessed  of  more  fer- 
tile resources : 

*  Dear  Tom,'  he  writes,  *'  hope  you  are  well  and  thriving  down  at  Bass- 
ford's  to-night :  can't  say  the  same  for  myself.  The  motion  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Sylph,  and  the  engines  keep  up  an  infernal  clatter :  prefer 
sailing,  myself.  Beside,  one  has  no  appetite :  the  truth  is,  I  've  been  a  little 
under  the  weather.    My  chum,  a  chubby  Englishman,  in  gray  coat  and 
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gaiters,  sliaveB  regalarlj  at  ei^ht    I  expect  to  see  him  cut  his  throat 
eveiy  breezy  morning :  it  would  be  a  great  relief. 

*  I  do  n't  know  as  you  were  ever  sea-sick ;  it 's  uncommonly  annoying  1 
'  I  have  managed  a  game  or  two  of  piquet,  with  a  nice,  gentlemanly 

fellow  aboard ;  but  he  plays  devilish  well :  no  very  tall  figures ;  but  I'm 
in  for  three  or  four  pound.    I  mean  to  learn  the  game. 

*  There's  a  confounded  pretty  girl  aboard — t/iwiittw  isher  name — with 
her  father  or  uncle,  I  don't  know  which.  I  wish  you'd  find  out  who 
they  are,  what  set,  etc.,  and  let  me  know.  She's  deuced  stylish.  No 
chance  for  flirtation  aboard  ship.  When  you  come,  Tom,  don't,  fear 
Heaven's  sake,  count  on  any  great  dash.  It 's  no  go.  The  style  is  a  stout 
sou'-wester,  and  gray  pants :  only  at  dinner  a  utde  show  of  waistcoat 
and  fob-chain. 

*  I  take  pen  again  to  tell  you  the  voyage  is  up.  Irish  shores  in  sight 
Uncommon  low,  olack  steamers  they  have  this  side.  Haven't  made-any 
progress  with  Miss  Jenkins:  shall  see  her  in  Paris:  am  in  for  four 
pound  more  at  that  infernal  piquet :  mean  to  learn  it  Give  my  love  to 
the  boys.' 

From  the  Adelphi,  Liverpool,  Wash.  Fudob,  in  obedience  to  maternal 
wishes,  communicates  such  fiicts  as  he  trusts  will  be  interesting  to  Mrs. 
Fudge.  I  quote  only  a  few  passages,  which  certainly  show  a  condensed 
and  pointed  style,  as  well  as  careful  observation : 

*  Immensely  stormy  passage,  and  there  were  great  fears  of  being  lost: 
at  which  I  hope  you  will  not  be  alarmed,  as  it  is  now  over.  Was  sick 
for  a  day  or  so,  but  soon  over  it  There  was  a  pretty  Miss  Jenkins  : 
blue  eyes,  uncommon  pretty  hair.  Do  you  know  any  family  of  that 
name  ?    Write  me  if  you  do :  also  any  thing  else  interesting. 

*  Liverpool  is  quite  a  large  place,  but  foggy,  very.  The  ladies  hold  up 
their  clothes  at  the  crossings  considerably  higher  than  in  New-York: 
clogs  pretty  general.  Do  n't  dress  so  prettily :  rather  taller  than  they  are 
at  home :  fatter,  too.  Haven't  seen  many  pretty  faces  :  Miss  Jenkins's 
is  the  prettiest 

'  They  gamble  badly  on  board  ships.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  it 
Kept  a  diary,  but  it's  too  big  to  send  with  this,  postage  being  high. 
Shall  write  again  from  Paris  or  London,  can 't  now  say  which. 

« Love  to  WiLHB.    Yrs.  aflTy.' 

At  London,  Wash.  Fudge  is  quartered  atMorley's  Hotel,  recommended 
by  his  dashing  partner  at  piquet  He  understands,  moreover,  that  the 
Jenkinses  have  expressed  an  intention  of  stopping  at  the  same  house. 
He  has  the  misfortune,  however,  to  miss  them. 

In  obedience  to  the  reiterated  wishes  of  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  he  trans- 
mits to  that  gentleman  a  brief  record  of  his  observations.  I  beg  to 
premise,  that  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  with  true  business  tact,  had  always 
recommended  great  precision  of  language,  no  redundancy  of  words,  and 
close  observation  of  foreign  habit,  especially  in  all  that  related  to  com- 
mercial life,  into  which  hue  he  has  a  strong  hope  of  one  day  warping 
his  son's  somewhat  scattered  habits.  The  hope  appears,  in  some  degree, 
illusory. 

*  My  dear  father,'  writes  Washington,  *  for  account  of  voyage  please 
see  mother's  letter  of  6th :  also  for  general  notes  on  Liverpool.    The 
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docks  are  large,  of  brown  stone,  containing  an  immense  deal  of  shipping. 
They  are  called  Princess  dock,  Salt-house  dock,  Queen's  dock,  and  others : 
all  said  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  oemeteiy,  which  seems  probable,  aa 
the  cemetery  is  very  deep. 

'  Delivered  Mr.  M.'s  letter  the  4th.  Counting-rooms  in  Liverpool  are 
dark,  in  other  respects  resemble  those  of  New-York.  Dined  with  Mr. 
M.  next  day :  expressed  regard  for  you.  Dinner  much  the  same  as  at 
home,  only  sit  longer  over  wine :  glass  of  porter  served.  Beef  is  specially 
tender  and  juicy.  Waiter  weara  white  gloves :  ditto  cravat  I  think  this 
description  of  a  British  merchant's  dinner  will  be  agreeable  to  you. 

*  Left  Liverpool  Monday.  They  call  the  can  carriages :  stuffed  seats,  but 
very  expensive.  I  am  afraid,  dear  father,  youwill  have  to  extend  my 
credit  two  hundred  pounds.  Station-house  at  Birmingham  is  very  large ; 
built,  I  should  think,  of  iron.  Didn't  see  much  of  the  country :  should 
say  it  was  fertile,  very.  Couldn't  tell  how  many  passengers  there  were, 
but  rather  a  long  train. 

*As  you  have  seen  London,  I  will  not  describe  it  A  young  gentleman 
came  on  with  me,  who  has  kindly  showed  me  a  good  many  of  the  build- 
ings, theatres,  and  others :  but  as  he  is  rather  a  gay  lark,  I  think  I  shall 
avoid  him  some. 

*  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays :  quite  a  large  church  at  Liverpool,  with  a 
chime  of  bells.  I  have  not  been  to  the  docks  yet,  but  hppe  to,  in  case  I 
leave  by  sea.  I  shall  go  to  Paris  shortly,  and  remain,  meantime,  very 
dutifully,  etc.' 

Not  being  myself  very  familiar  with  London,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered personally  responsible  for  any  statements  above  made.  It  is,  per- 
haps, needless  to  remark  that  Wash.  Fudge  visited  the  Tower,  the  Hay- 
market,  and  London  Bridge,  with  great  apparent  interest :  he  was  also 
particularly  struck  with  the  huge  sentry  at  the  gate  of  the  Horse-Guards. 
In  short,  like  most  young  Americans,  Mr.  Fudge  turned  his  back  upon 
England,  with  only  such  knowledge  of  British  habit  as  could  be  picked 
up  alon^  Oxford-street  and  the  Strand,  and  with  such  acquaintance  with 
the  British  country  and  a^culture  as  may  be  gained  in  the  Park  of  St 
James,  or  in  the  '  Long  Walk '  of  Windsor. 

At  Paris,  Wash.  Fudge  is  again,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  his  own  ele- 
ment, notwithstanding  a  very  unfortunate  ignorance  of  the  language. 
He  takes  rooms,  as  most  fresh  Americans  do,  upon  the  Rue-Rivoli,  and 
commences  observations  of  continental  habit  by  minute  study  of  the  long- 
leg^  English,  and  d&shing  couriers,  who  usually  throne  the  courtryanl 
of  Mburice.  These  observations,  being  of  a  valuable  character,  he  jots 
down  for  Mr.  Sol.  Fudge,  of  Wall-street,  in  this  strain : 

^*Thus  far  it  appears  to  me  that  the  French  are  a  tall  people,  and 

talk  considerable  English :  some  wear  gilt  bands  on  their  hats.  They 
(the  bankers)  have  their  offices  in  their  houses,  and  call  them,  very  fun- 
nily, bureaux, 

*  Paris  is  an  expensive  place,  and  I  hope  you  will  remember  about  the 
credit :  am  glad  to  see  Dauphin  is  rising :  hope  it  will  keep  rising.  M. 
HoTTiNGUER  was  Very  polite  :  asked  me  to  step  in  occasionally,  and  read 
the  papers.  They  call  the  Exchange,  Bourse^  I  find,  and  do  considerable 
business.    It  is  a  building  with  pillars :  theatre  opposite.    I  rarely  go  to 
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the  theatre.  They  have  beautiful  gardens  hero :  Toileries,  and  Mabi],  and 
others.  Occasionally  they  dance  in  them.  The  French  are  fond  of 
dancing.    I  shall  probably  practise  a  little. 

'As  you  advised  me  to  pay  attention  to  business  matters,  called  to-day 
at  several  shops  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  shop-keepers  are  very  polite. 
A  great  deal  of  wine  is  sold  in  Paris.  Some  newspapers  are  published. 
I  have  not  had  much  time  to  read  th^n.  The  fonn  of  gov^mnent  is 
republican.  People  seem  contented,  especially  at  the  balls  up  the 
Champs  Elys^es  :  (translated,  means  £lysian  Fields  I!)  Am  getting  on 
pretty  well  with  French.  A  good  deal  of  order  seems  to  prevail.  The 
wine  is  made  in  the  provinces.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  provinces :  am 
told  they  are  very  extensive :  also  the  vineyards.  Have  not  yet  se^  the 
President,  but  a  good  nAny  cuts  of  him :  the  cuts  are  said  to  be  very 
fidr.* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  leave  our  cousin  Wash,  at  this  point,  premising 
only  that  he  has  ascertained  the  quarters  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Jknxihs, 
having  met  with  her  two  successive  nights  at  the  opera,  and  only  waits 
for  advices  from  his  mother,  to  decide  upon  the  policy  of  prosecuting  the 
acquaintance :  Mrs.  Fudge,  with  true  maternal  r^;ard,  having  cautioned 
her  son  against  forming  such  associations  abroad  as  would  retard  his 
advancement  upon  a  return  to  New- York,  especially  among  American 
travellers.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  tiie  rarity  and  expense  of 
foreign  travel  was  a  certain  guaranty  for  gentility ;  but  now-a-days,  as 
Mrs.  Fudge  very  justly  observes,  the  popular  taste  for  European  society 
and  observation  renders  a  great  deal  of  caution  imperative. 


CQAPTHi     KIXTU. 

OXHEK      FUDOSS 

*LiKi  to  a  doable  cherrr,  MemiDg  parted. 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 
Bo,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  of  the  flrat,  lllce  coats  in  heraldiy, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest' 


The  novelists  have  a  happy  way  of  shifting  their  ground  very  much 
at  random ;  and  I  observe  that  they  do  it  more  especially  when  they  lack 
material  to  carry  out  any  particular  description  or  story.  I  admire  their 
good  sense,  which  avails  itself  of  a  rhetorical  figure  to  conceal  their  pov- 
erty.   I  shall  do  the  same  thing  myself. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Mrs.  Fudge,  the  widow,  and  of  her  daughten, 
Jemima  and  Bridget  Fudge.  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  them 
more  particularly.  I  feel  sure  they  will  appreciate  the  honor.  They 
admire  literary  people.  They  adore  sonnets.  And  if  the  two  Miss 
Fudges  were  not  rather  old  girls,  there  would  be  no  safety  for  stray 
unmarried  poets.    They  would  be  carried  by  storm,  particulwly  by  Mias 

JjBMIMA. 

To  Miss  Brtogbt,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I  have  recommended  a 
cheerful,  retired,  retail  man,  of  an  opposite  lodging.  The  affair,  however, 
does  not  progress  beyond  the  opera-glass  already  mentioned. 

They  hve  humbly,  in  a  street  little  known.    Their  partors  are  dingy. 
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bat  fwmifihed  in  recherehS  style.  There  ia  a  plaster  east^  full  leo^tb,  of 
Juno,  another  of  Hebe ;  attraotiye  figures,  bodi  of  them.  There  u  very 
mudi  crewel-work,  for  which  cousin  Brxdoki  is  iamous. 

Asking  my  readers  up  stairs,  I  b^  to  present  them  to  the  Miss  Funois, 
In  their  chamber.  The  thought  of  this  will  spread  blushes  upon  their 
Qheeks.  They  are  seated  by  the  window,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
grocer's  window,  already  alluded  to. 

Brixh^bt  is  busy  with  her  embroidery,  relieved  by  occasional  somewhat 
frigid  glances  over  the  way ;  wheie,  presently,  the  identical  grocer  and 
opera^kss  do,  singularly  enough,  make  their  appearance.  Jemima  won- 
dars  that  her  sister  can  give  any  countenance  to«uch  awkward  attentions. 
To  which  Bbidobt  insists  very  strongly  that  such  a  thought  had  never 
entered  her  head ;  that  she  would  not  show  enough  notice  of  the  gentle- 
man to  leave  the  window ;  wonders  her  sister  could  have  imagined  such 
a  thing;  breaks  hear  crewel  in  her  mortification;  hunts  over  her  basket 
for  the  right  color ;  pricks  her  finger,  and  relieves  herself  by  an  indignant 
look  at  her  sister,  and  another  furtive  glance  over  the  way. 

Jkmima,  meantime,  having  disposed  a  stray  curl,  which  *  gives  *  (as  the 
French  say)  upon  the  street  in  a  killing  manner,  rests  her  brow  upon  her 
lore-finger  (the  ring  is  a  row  of  pearls)  and  continues  her  reading  of 
TuPFSR  on  Love. 

The  grocer  improves  the  occasion  to  convey  his  hand  to  his  mouth| 
and  to  waft  what  may  possibly  be  a  kiss  across  the  way.  Miss  Bridost 
is,  of  course,  horribly  scandalized,  blushes  very  deeply,  glances  at  Jbmima, 
lights  up  with  a  ray  of  sisterly  affection,  and,  without  one  thought  of 
meeting  opposite  gallantries,  conveys  her  hand  innocently  to  her  mouth, 
for  the  sake  of  drawing  her  crewel  a  little  farther  through  the  eye  of  her 
needle. 

Jemima,  meantime,  sighing  over  some  exquisite  passage  of  Maruk 
Farquhar,  slightly  changes  the  position  of  her  fore-finger,  so  as  to  smooth 
the  hair  at  its  parting,  employing  the  opportunity  for  a  very  virtuous 
glance  over  the  way.  The  poor  grocer  was  just  then  unfortunately 
returning,  in  a  vehement  way,  what  he  considered  the  advances  of  Miss 
Bridobt.  Jemima  is  very  naturally  shocked  in  her  turn,  and  vents  her 
excess  of  indignation  upon  Miss  Bridoet. 

The  quarrel  would  undoubtedly  have  ended — as  such  sisterly  quaneb 
usually  do — in  tears,  if  at  that  very  moment  the  maid  had  not  made 
her  appearance  with  a  letter  for  the  Misses  Fudge. 

I  know  nothing,  so  far  as  ray  own  limited  experience  of  the  society 
of  maiden  ladies  extends,  which  so  sets  in  motion  the  blood  of  a  prudisn 
damsel  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  marrying  age,  whether  it  be  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  thirty,  (for  these  things  are  regulated  more  by  character 
than  by  age,)  than  ^e  announcement  of  a  letter.  Whether  it  is  that  the 
frail  residuary  hope  seems  to  lie  in  that  imaginary  form,  or  what  may 
be  the  reason,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  I  never  yet 
met,  in  all  my  varied  observation,  with  a  lady  very  prudish,  very  ugly, 
very  old,  or  very  disconsolate,  whose  eyes  did  not  expand  and  leap  for- 
ward, as  it  were,  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  letter.  It  is  a  singular  fact ; 
and  as  such  only,  I  beg  leave  to  record  it 

The  letter  here  in  question  was  addressed  in  a  manly  hand,  a  strange 
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hand,  but,  unfortunately,  to  the  sisters  in  oommon.  It  could,  therefora, 
contain  no  express  proposal.  Much  as  the  fosters  were  attached  to  each 
other,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  indefinite  mode  of  address  was  a  source 
of  regret  to  both. 

Bridget  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  from  the  gentleman  opposite,  who 
had  availed  himself  of  this  ruse,  to  open  communication  with  herseK 
Jemima  doubted  as  little  that  it  was  a  waif  of  praise  from  some  admirer 
of  her  poems,  who  was  desirous  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  rare 
creature  who  had  so  disturbed  his  dreams. 

After  a  pleasant  sisterly  quarrel,'  it  was  agreed  that  Jemima,  being  the 
more  literary  of  the  two,  should  have  the  opening  of  the  mysterious 
paper,  while  BRroGST  should  keep  an  eye  over  her  shoulder,  to  see  that 
all  went  off  properiy. 

'  My  dear  cousins ! ' 

The  surprise  of  such  conunencement,  compelled  instant  reference  to 
the  close  of  the  letter. 

'  Pshaw  1 '  said  Jemima. 

*  Faugh ! '  exclaimed  Bridoet. 

I  observe  that  it  is  the  way  with  accredited  story-tellers  to  make  large 
draughts  upon  the  organ  of  the  marvellous.  Mr.  James  would,  I  have 
not  a  doubt,  under  present  circumstances,  furbish  up  a  letter  full  of  ingeni- 
ous hints  at  some  great  crime,  or  equally  ingenious  hints  of  some  pros- 
pective elopement,  and  conceal  the  name  at  the  end,  until  it  should 
become  revealed  very  effectively  at  the  tail  of  some  old  parchment  deed, 
discovered  by  accident  in  some  old  desk  of  an  old  house. 

I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind :  first,  because  I  am  not  writing  a  novel ; 
and  second,  because  I  should  fail  if  I  attempted  it 

The  name  at  the  close  of  the  letter  was  none  other  than  Trumait 

BODOERS. 

The  lett^did  not  contain  the  slightest  hint  of  any  elopement ;  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  was  a  business  letter,  yet  arranged  with  tact  and  affec- 
tion.   I  shall  give  the  burden  of  it  in  my  own  way. 

I  have  alreidy  spoken  of  Kiirr  Fleming,  living  in  the  same  town  with 
Truman  Bodgbrs,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge.  I  have  expressed 
some  admiration  for  the  young  lady  named.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to 
remark  upon  her  attractions :  she  is  pretty.  Mr.  Bodgsrs  knows  it,  and 
partly  out  of  real  kindness — for  he  is  a  man  of  the  old  stamp — and 
partly  out  of  spite  at  cousin  Phebe,  who  has  discountenanced  his  views, 
he  is  desirous  of  giving  to  Ermr  a  sight  of  the  world,  and  a  little  '  top- 
dressing,'  as  he  calls  it,  of  city-life. 

With  this  intent  he  makes  appeal  to  Misses  BaroGET  and  Jemima, 
thinking,  I  dare  say,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  discretion,  that  Miss  Kittt 
will  be  eminently  safe  under  their  guardianship.  Mr.  Bodgbrs  is  a 
shrewd  man,  and,  fancying  that  opposition  to  the  plan  would  come  chiefly 
from  the  *  girls,'  has  addressed  the  daughten  rather  than  the  mother : 
thinking  very  plausibly  that  if  he  could  but  open  their  hearts,  the  old 
lady,  in  virtue  of  a  postscript  relating  to  *  compensation '  —  ^feeling  of 
delicacy' — *  his  own  lack  of  family ' — *no  hesitation,  etc,'  would  cheer- 
fully comply. 

'  It's  very  odd  I '  said  Miss  Bridget. 
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*  Very,'  said  JumcA. 

'  Can  he  think  of  manrjing  her,  Mzhnt  ? ' 
<  Nonaense,  Bridor  :  he's  forty.' 

*  Forty's  not  very  old,  Minztt,  dear.* 

' I  wonder  if  she's  petty  f '  said  JixniA. 

'  They  say  she  is :  quite  pretty,  for  a  oountry-girV  said  Bbidgst,  de- 
spondingly. 

Jbmima'b  &ce  lengthened  m  the  slightest  peroepdhle  degree. 

*  How  can  we  take  her,  Bridost,  dear ! '  said  she. 

*  To  be  sure,  how  can  we  I '  said  Bridgst,  glancing  oyer  the  way. 
'  Possibly  she  may  be  a  belle,'  said  Jemima. 

^  Who  knows ! '  said  Bridost,  with  an  air  of  resignation. 
^That  would  mortify  Aunt  Solomon,'  said  Jemima,  reviving. 

*  And  WiLHELMiNA,'  Said  Bridget,  dieerfully. 
'  Bridget,  dear,  I  think  she  had  better  come.' 

The  last  view  of  the  matter  was  decisive.  The  oretty  Emr  Flemxng, 
then,  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  quiet  shades  of  Newtown  to  the  small 
front  chamber  of  the  Widow  Fudge. 


Thus,  upon  one  side  we  have  the  cheerful  Wash.  Fudge  in  plaid 
tights,  coquetting  with  the  heroines  of  the  Mabil,  while  the  elegant  Miss 
Jenkins  looks  on  coldly  from  the  distance. 

Upon  the  other,  we  have  the  timid  Eomr,  making  her  entr6e  upon 
New- York  life,  supported  by  the  affectionate  sisters,  Jemima  and  Bridget, 
while  the  dashing  Wilbelmina  appears  in  the  back-ground,  covering 
gracefully  the  retreat  of  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge. 

Upon  this  disposition  of  the  family  characters,  I  beg  leave  to  drop  the 
curtain  for  another  month. 


SONNET 


TO     »<••    J.     A. 


Fbund  of  my  heart  I  — Jo,  Joso;  JogEPoan, 
(Take  whatsoever  name  may  suit  thee  best ;) 
In  what  sweet  fatare^  by  the  kind  Fates  blest. 
Dwells  he  whose  heart  shall  claim  thee  as  its  queen  f 
He,  other  bonds  detain ;  yet  in  my  heart 
I  hanff  these  votive  lines,  a  gift  to  thee,  - 
like  aripping  sea-weed  from  Life's  changelnl  sea, 
For  Friendsnip^  sacred  altars  set  apart 
So,  while  amid  thy  thoughts  Love  haply  writes 
Another  name,  oh  leav^  I  pray,  for  me 
A  little  place  in  thy  sweet  memory ; 
That  thoughts  of  thee,  like  stars  on  stormy  nights. 
May  i^ne  upon  me  while  Life's  pulse  still  lingers^ 
Or  thy  sweet  harp  seems  *  touched  by  fairy  fingers.' 
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TBB       CHILD'S       FOOTBTXPB 


B  T      MK*. 


T^RS  IB  a  Bonnd  most  mtuical  and  sw^ei, 
A  Bound  that  ever  biingeth  joj  to  me. 

And  thoughts  of  innocence  for  angela  meet» 
And  warmest  loTe  in  all  its  purity : 

Tib  the  light  bounding  step^  all  gaj*  and  fleef^ 

Of  happy  childhood,  with  its  tiny  feet 


No  noiseless  gliding,  as  on  sin  intent, 
Nor  slow  and  measured  entrance  at  the  door ; 

Each  footstep,  with  a  music  eloquent, 
Sounds  clear  on  winding  stair  or  polished  floor ; 

And  ere  the  little  dimpled  face  appeari^ 

The  qui<^  sweet  bound  hath  ohanned  away  my  eares. 


Whether  in  safdn  slipper  delicate. 
Or  in  its  native  froedom  springing  by; 

If  in  proud  palace  halls  its  pett^  ute^ 
Or  m  the  lowly  home  of  porerty; 

Alike  its  buoyant  gladness  charms  the  ear. 

And  bringeth  thoii^ts  of  heavenly  beauty  near. 


I  wonder  not,  H  in  Hn  lowly  guise, 
Surrounded  by  the  hardened  and  the  vile^ 

A  sudden  splenoor  lit  the  Savtour's  eyes^ 
And  His  lips  parted  with  a  holy  sinile. 

When,  with  their  upward,  sunny  gase,  drew  nigh 

The  little  fearless  forms  of  infancy. 


Ah,  blessed  little  ones  1    Their  rosy  charms 
Leaned  on  Hm  bosom,  all  nnpaled  by  fear : 

Serenely  resting  in  Hra  mighty  arms 

Who  framed  the  glory  of  each  starry  sphere. 

No  thoughts  of  sinful  years  for  them  uprose ; 

No  grief  or  shame  to  mar  their  sweet  repose. 


Then  let  Hs  lowly  followers  not  disdain 
To  guard  such  flower4ike  beauty  for  their  Loniv 

Nor  deem  the  moments  wasted,  while  they  train 
Fair  infant  minds  obedient  to  his  Word. 

Nay,  rather  let  us,  as  their  bloom  we  view, 

8e^  our  own  innocent  pleasnres  to  renew. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Haiid-Book  ot  WiNis,  Practical  Thioritxcal,  ahd  HitTORioAL!  with  a  Deialptioii  of 
Fonign  Spirits  ttid  Ltqneon.  By  Tbohab  MoMcllu.  In  one  Tolume:  pi>.  387.  Ne#> 
Toik:  D.  Afplbtoh  Aim  Compaxt. 

'Tbk  elegftnt  form  and  appoftranoe  of  this  yolmne^  and  the  manifold  edification 
we  had  deriyed  fix>m  its  pertiBa],  were  moTing  onr  critieal  judgment  to  a  faigUj 
faTorable  notice  of  the  same,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  gfaasU7  apparition  obtruded 
itself  upon  our  intellectual  yiew,  and  plunged  us  into  a  fit  of  doubt  and  musing. 
Recalling  to  mind  the  awful  image  under  which  our  fsyorite,  Jxan  Paui^  hat 
represented  Yioi;  as  a  mighty  serpent,  enydoping  in  its  folds  the  entire  globe^ 
and  burying  its  head  deep  in  the  human  heart,  we  could  not  but  pause  and  hesi* 
tate,  lest  by  unguarded  approbation  we  might  haply  entice  new  prey  into  the 
jaws  of  the  truculent  monster,  or  bring  fresh  yictims  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  its  fascination.  Under  the  influence  of  this  appalling  phantom,  we  had  half 
resolyed  to  refrain  from  laying  such  a  stone  of  offence  as  the  present  recommen- 
dation must  be  in  the  path  of  our  respected  friends  who  urge  the  axe  or  guid» 
the  buoyant  raft  (plotting  meanwhile  the  regeneration,  nolent  voletu,  of  tha 
human  race)  between  Piscataqua  and  the  far  Paasamaquoddy,  when  our  /amii- 
hu,  or  literary  attendant — who  poeseeses^  in  the  absence  of  otiier  funds,  a  yery 
considerable  one  of  practical  good  sense^  and  has  made  so  many  *  experiments  of 
liying '  that  he  can  speak  of  them  all  from  actual  knowledge — presented  himself 
before  us^  poising  with  a  delicate  hand,  so  as  not  to  agitate  the  precious  contentSi 
a  bottie  of  genuine  Chambertin,  the  gift  of  a  yalhed  friend  to  our  thrice-unworthy 
sel^  and  singing  with  no  unmelodious  yoice,  the  lines  from  'Les  Petits  Ckrape' 

which  run: 

^MaItrbi  de  tow  nos  dddn, 

lUglou»-lfli,  sans  ks  oontralndie: 
Pins  Pexcia  nalt  snx  plalslrs, 
Amis,  plus  Doos  doTOOs  le  crsindra.' 

Hereupon,  the  serpent  which  had  so  annoyed  us  rapidly  uncoiled  itself  and  re- 
tired into  a  dark  comer ;  and  as  the/unu/iM  placed  before  us  Uie  welcome  flask, 
shrewdly  remarking  that  wine  was  undeniably  a  good  thing,  although  it  might 
sometimes  tumble  a  man  down  stairs^  we  returned  to  bur  original  purpose  and 
penned  the  following  lines^  which  we  recommend  to  the  reader's  attention. 

Vice  is  surely  nothing  else  than  the  abuse  or  misuse  of  those  sources  of  plea^ 
sore  which  PaoyiDDrcK  has  bestowed  on  man  to  cheer  his  journey  through  life. 
Are  we  then  to  look  upon  the  yarious  benefactions  of  a  kind  Cxsatob  as  only  so 
many  snares  to  tempt  us  to  our  ruin,  and  rudely  to  repulse  the  proffered  kind- 
uess  f  No  1   Where  Nature '  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  liyes^'  the  ascetic 
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who  eoldlj  rejects  her  bounties  appears  to  a  rightly-judging  mind  but  little  lea 
culpable  and  quite  as  ungrateful  as  the  boor  who  grossly  riots  in  her  abundance. 

That  the  vine  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  precious  of  yegetable 
productions,  is  apparent  Irom  Mr.  McMuluen'b  first  chapter,  which  contains  much 
eurious  information  about  the  yarious  uses  of  the  plants  some  of  which  will  be 
quite  new  and  surprising  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject)  who  will  find 
it  treated  in  a  yerj  agreeable  manner.  In  the  excellent  chapters  on  '  Wine'  in 
general,  which  are  prefixed  to  those  that  treat  of  particular  kinds,  as  well  ss  in 
the  one  on  'Fermentation,'  this  latter  process  is  seen  to  be  so  simple  and  natural, 
and  to  take  place  in  such  a  yast  yarietj  of  liquids,  that  we  must  perforce  regard 
the  generous  draught  thereby  obtained  as  specially  designed  for  man's  solace 
and  delight  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  particularize  the  wines  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world ;  and  his  terse,  accurate,  and  interesting  descriptions 
will  be  found  extremely  conyenient  for  reference.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
work,  howeyer,  will  perhaps  proye  the  most  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
Under  the  heads,  ' Conseryation  of  Wines,'  'Mixing  of  Wines,'  'Adulteration  of 
Wines,' '  Purchasing  of  Wines,'  etc.,  it  imparts  such  information  as  t#nds  on  the 
one  hand  to  promote  rational  and  refined  enjoyment^  and  on  the  other  to  dis* 
oourage  intemperate  indulgence. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  appearance  of  this  'Hand-Book'  with  pleasure, 
and  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  careful  and  judicious  blending 
of  all  the  valuable  matter  contained  in  the  very  best  European  authorities  on 
the  subject^  and  may  well  take  rank  as  a  standard  authority  and  book  of  refer- 
ence with  regard  to  wines  and  foreign  spirits^  which  latter  subject  also  receives 
its  due  share  of  attention.  The  author  possesses  a  practical  experience  which 
embraces  both  Europe  and  this  country,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  His  dicia  maj  therefore  be  safely  relied  on  by  the  physician,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  druggist,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  consumer  and  the  connoisseur. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  quote  this  ^lightfol  picture  of  the  'pleasant  land 
of  France:' 

•TBBcolttTStiontnsnthewfnedtatridstosgreeablyslrlkliv;  sad  the  besntiftil  TineysnU  whkb 
so  charmlnglx  clothe  the  sides  of  hiUa,  otherwise  hairen  from  not  suiting  a  different  ptirpoee  in 
■grieuUure,  with  fertility  and  Terdure ;  even  the  rockiest  and  shalloweet  lands,  fVom  the  MoeeOe  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic,  display  in  this  way  either  the  skill  or  the  oM 
pn^udices  of  the  people.  As  a  whole,  what  a  picture  does  this  rich  country  present,  flowing  with 
com,  silk,  wine,  oil,  and  honey  I  Com,  wine,  mulbenies,  and  oUves,  dividing  (torn  north  to  sooth 
the  soil  which  a  genial  sun  warms,  and  an  agricultural  population  look  upon  with  unlalUng  Joyoa»> 

*■  In  other  countries,  to  nature  is  left  ahnost  the  sole  management  of  the  production  of  snch  wines 


as  obtain  a  celebrity  beyond  the  territory  In  which  they  are  grown.    In  Italy  and  Spain,  nature  hsa 

"'■  *  ''^ "  '      fifts.    One  of  the  flrrt  red  wines  in  the 

Penas)  yet  it  Ts  scarcely  to  be  drank  bey< 
of  pitch  from  the  goat-skins  in  which  it  is  carried.    In  France,  the  sligfateet  foreign  taste,  scoroely 


done  every  thing,  and  man  has  Kenerslly  deteriorsted  her  ^fts. 

work!  is  the  Val  de  Penas,  yet  it  Is  scarcely  to  be  drank  beyond  Manaanares  without  the  deOiement 
of  pitch  from  the  goat-skins  in  which  it  is  carried.  In  France,  the  sligfateet  foreign  taste,  scoroely 
peroeptible  to  the  stranger,  would  not  be  suffered  In  the  better  classes  of  wine.  Tiie  national  honor 
cannot  be  more  scrupulously  watched,  than  the  purity  and  perftet  quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  vintsfe 
is  regarded  by  the  better  class  of  yine-growws.  The  consequence  is,  that  no  wines  in  the  worid  ars 
its  equals. 

*  Tne  production  of  wine  constitutes  the  materials  of  a  vast  commerce,  and  is,  next  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  agriculture,  bv  fkr  the  most  extensive  and  vahiable  branch  of  indoslry  In  Frtnoe.  It  b 
stated  on  the  best  authority  that  the  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in  France  amounts  at  an 
average  to  one  billion  one  hundred  millions  of  gallona,  and  its  value  is  not  less  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Upward  of  three  millions  of  persons  are  employed  in  its  piodactioai,  ami  abost 
three  hundred  thousand  wine^ellers.*— pp.  48^  46. 

How  forcibly  are  we  here  reminded  of  the  mythic  story  of  the  Oreeks,  accord 
ing  to  whom  Baochus  follows  Cxitxs  to  civilize  the  earth  and  unite  mankind  in 
the  gentle  bonds  of  social  polity.  When  we  reflect  that,  as  our  author  tells  to, 
(p.  4,)  'in  America  upward  of  seventy  kinds  of  wild  vine  are  known,'  and  that 
the  two  finest  of  the  French  wineo^  champagne  and  burgundy,  are  produced  at 
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the  most  northern  limit  of  the  yine  region,  we  eannot  bnt  entertain  the  hope 
that  our  own  yicinitj  may  some  daj  exhibit  a  similar  leene  of  happj  indnstry 
and  well-rewarded  labor.  It  i«  plain  that  debasing  indnlgenoe  in  spiritaont 
liquors  would  thereby  be  greatly  checked. 

The  chapter  on  the  'Art  of  Drinking  Wine'  abounds  in  lively  and  sensible 
obeeryations»  and  a  collection  of  some  of  the  choicest  proverbs  and  sayings  relat- 
ing to  wine  ap^opriately  succeeds.  We  obserye,  howeyer,  that  the  following 
distich  has  escaped  Mr.  Mcmullen's  notice.  Profound  researches  in  German 
literature  have  lately  brought  it  to  our  knowledge.  It  comes  from  a  nation  of 
deep-thinkers  and  deep-drinkers^  and  may  be  supposed  to  oontain  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  ripe  reflections  on  the  subject^  and  reads: 

•  Wbb  nlcht  Uebt  Weln,  Welb.  und  GeM]«, 
Der  bMbt  aln  Nair  Mill  Lebdang  :* 

of  which  an  accurate  translation  must  conclude  our  notice : 

*  Wao  lores  not  Womsn,  Wine,  siid  800a: 
Banulns  a  fool  hi«  whobB  Ulb  long.* 

'Whate'er  the  frowning  sealota  say,'  we  must  giye  them  this  parting  shot 


Thb  Stanoars  Spbakir  :  Gbntaining  Exerdaea  In  Proaa  and  Poetry  ftw  Dedamation  In  Seboolai 
AoKleinlea,  Lyoeoma,  and  OoUem,  newly  tnmdated  or  compiled  from  celebrated  OratorL^Ao- 
tbon,  and  Popular  Debaters,  andent  and  modem:  a  TreaUae  on  Oratory  and  Elocatkm:  Notea 
Enramatory  and  Blograpbical.  By  Ersa  Barobnt.  In  one  TOlnmei  large  ISmo:  pp.  SS6. 
PhundelpUa:  TuoMAa,  Cowtbrthwait  aru  CoMrART. 

Hoar  of  our  compilers  seem  to  haye  regarded  it  merely  as  a  leisure  day's  pas- 
time among  old  scrap-books  and  antecedent  school-books,  to  make  up  a  'Speaker.' 
Very  differently  has  the  editor  of  the  present  large  and  handsome  yolume  entered 
upon  his  task.  While  he  has  retained  all  the  indispensable  master-piece^  and 
restored  many  that  haye  been  omitted  from  the  collections  of  the  last  twenty 
years^  he  has  giyen  an  amount  of  fresh,  new,  and  appropriate  matter,  that  will 
astonish  and  delight  the  youthful  prize-seeking  orators  of  our  academies  and 
•chooU.  He  has  translated  from  Molabxau  and  Victor  Hugo  a  number  of  speeches 
of  appropriate  length,  which  will  become  as  familiar  as  the  '  Giye  me  liberty,  or 
giye  me  death '  speech  of  Patrick  Hxnrt.  That  by  Hugo  at  the  trial  of  his  son, 
and  that  on  the  liberty  of  the  prees»  are  among  the  most  forcible  specimeiis  of 
oratory  of  any  age.  Three  or  four  eloquent  passages  i^m  RoBnnzRBx  are 
giyen ;  and  the  department  of  translated  French  oratory  is  rich  in  striking  and 
effeetiye  pieces^  now  for  the  first  time  rendered  into  English.  Ancient  eloquence 
is  well  represented ;  and  here,  too^  the  editor  has  giyen  new  selections^  transla- 
tions^ and  adaptations,  showing  how  much  good  material  has  been  neglected  by 
our  elocutionary  compilersi  The  speeches  of  Brutcb^  GAmjuous^  and  VntGnnin^ 
paraphrased  from  Lirr,  will  all  become  layorites  in  our  schooU.  The  passages- 
from  BmoeiBXirsB^  .fiKHnm^  and  Cickbo  are  as  spirited,  in  the  new  yersions 
here  giyen,  is  any  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  modem  oratory.  Some  capital' 
extracts  for  declamation  are  quoted  from  what  the  editor  calls  'that  strangely 
depreciated  work,'  Gowraa's  Hoim.  It  is  indeed  a  little  surprising  that  these 
passages  haye  not  been  before  appropriated  by  our  oompilersi  We  can  only 
aooount  for  it  on  the  supposition  whidi  we  mentioned  at  starting.  Under  the 
Senatorial  diyision  are  a  saooeesioB  of  briUJant  ezereise%  a  great  migority  of 
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which  are  now  for  the  first  time  introdaeed  into  a  Speaker.  Nothing  oonld  be 
better  for  the  purpose  than  those  of  Chatham,  Bubki;  Grattan,  Bakiu;  Fox, 
Shxbxdak,  Canvino,  and,  among  the  debaters  of  later  times^  of  Bbouohajc,  Tait 
pouBD,  Cbokib,  Magaulat,  and  Shol.  The  selections  firom  the  last  two  are  par- 
tionlarlj  good,  and  will  soon  be  familiar  as  household  words  in  the  mouths  of 
school-bojB.  Shul'b  splendid  harangue  in  reply  to  Lyndhubs^  slur  upon  the 
Irish  as  '  aliens '  is  not  forgotten.  What  adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  thia 
department,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  work,  are  the  notes^  explanatory  and  bio- 
graphical, illustratiye  of  the  tezt^  and  conveying  information  that  the  student 
ought  to  be  possessed  o(  in  order  to  declaim  intelligently.  The  eloquence  of  the 
United  States  is  well  represented,  and  without  a  sign  of  sectional  biaa 

The  dramatic  and  poetical  departments  are  well  filled;  and  while  the  'stand- 
ard* character  of  the  work  is  faithfully  adhered  to,  many  new  and  choice  eztraets 
and  entire  pieces  are  giyen,  which  have  the  merit  of  novelty  and  striking  adapt- 
edness  to  the  purpose  of  recitation.  Sohillkr  is  laid  under  contribution  for  some 
highly  dramatic  and  beautiful  exercises ;  while  from  Ehowlbb,  Bulwkb,  Gbolt, 
and  other  authors,  many  are  derived  that  cannot  fail  to  be  much  sought  after 
by  pupils.  An  original  treatise  on  Oratory  and  Elocution  opens  the  work,  in 
which,  while  giving  a  faithful  review  of  all  the  prominent  systems^  the  editor 
expresses  his  incredulity  in  regard  to  their  efficacy;  and  applies  to  them  Oow- 
na'a  well-known  lines: 

^DiriND  me,  therefore,  common  seme,  mj  I, 

Fh>m  reveries  so  airy ;  from  the  toil 

Of  dropping  backets  into  empty  welli, 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up!* 

Among  the  original  translations  in  the  book  b  the  following  versified  from  a 
prose  fable,  but  so  altered  that  it  might  be  more  appropriately  called  a  par»> 
phrase: 

THZ   GREAT   MUSICAI.   CRITIC. 

Ones  on  a  time,  the  Ntghtlngsto,  whose  dagli« 

Bad  with  her  praises  Mt  the  forest  ringing^ 

Consented  at  a  concert  to  appear. 

Of  comw  her  friends  all  flocked  to  hear. 

And  with  them  many  a  critic  wide  awake 

To  pick  a  flaw  or  carp  at  a  mistake: 

She  lang  as  onlT  Nighthigales  can  sing ; 

And.  when  sheM  ended, 
IhenwssageDenacrjof^BrmTol  ipleiidid!* 

While  she,  poor  thing. 
Abashed  and  flattering,  to  her  nett  retreated. 
Quite  terrified  to  be  so  warmly  greeted. 
The  Turkeys  gobbled  their  deught ;  the  Geese, 
Who  had  been  known  to  hiss  at  many  a  trial, 
Oare  this  one  no  denial : 
It  seemed  as  If  the  applause  would  oerer  oesse. 

But  *mong  the  critics  on  the  groond. 

An  Ass  was  present,  pompous  and  profound, 

Who  said :  'My  friends,  1%  not  dispute  ttieboiior 

That  you  would  do  our  little  prima  donna. 

Although  her  upper  notes  are  rery  ■brill. 

And  she  defies  all  method  in  her  triU, 

She  has  some  talent,  an<L  upon  the  whols^ 

With  study,  mav  aome  cwTemess  stiain. 

Then,  her  friends  tell  me,  she's  a  Tirtooos  soul; 

ButTbut » 

«Bntt*  growled  the  Uon;  *bT  my  msoe! 

I  noTor  knew  sn  Ass  who  did  not  strsln 

To  qualify  a  good  thing  with  a  *«t/* 
*Nay^  said  the  CkMee,  approaching  with  a  strati 
*Don*thitem]pthim,Bira;  pn^Mtitpasi: 

His  Ass  is  hooest,  If  he  Is  SB  Ass.* 
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*I  WM  about,'  wld  Long  Ear,  *to  remark, 
That  there  Is  aomeChing  lacking  In  her  whistle — 

Bomelhiug  magnetic, 

To  waken  ehonla  and  fedlnga  sympathetic, 
And  kindle  in  the  breast  a  spuk, 
Like->Uke,  for  instance,  a  good  jnicj  thistle.* 

The  assembly  tittered:  but  the  Fox,  with  gravity, 

Said,  at  the  Lion  wisktng: 
*Onr  learned  Mend,  with  his  aocostomed  soaTity, 

Baa  given  his  opinion  without  shrinking; 
Bat,  to  do  tustioe  to  the  Nightingale, 

He  shouki  inform  us,  aa  no  doubt  he  wlU, 
What  sort  of  music  H  is  that  does  not  lUl 

His  senstbUlUes  to  rouse  and  thrilL* 

•Why,*  said  the  critic,  with  an  idr potential, 
And  pricking  up  his  ears,  deUgbted  much 
Al  Reynaid^s  tone  and  manner  deferential ; 
*  Why.  Sir,  there 's  nothing  can  so  deeply  touch 
Jtjf  feelings,  and  so  carry  «/  away, 
As  a  fine,  nieUow,  ear4nspiring  bray! * 

•I  thought  BO,*  Mkl  the  Fox,  wlthoti  a 

*Aa  far  as  you  *re  concerned,  your  Jui 

Tou  do  not  like  the  Nightingale,  because 
Tlie  Nightingale  is  not  an  Ass  like  youl 


pTmsHumsT :  His  WAwniRiitos  ahd  Wats  or  THX]fxi]i0.    By  Domals  M cLioa.   Ona  Tohmw : 
pp.  300.    New-Tork:  CiiAaLBB  Bgruxbb. 

Tbsb  U  the  tiUd  of  a  forthcoming  yoltime,  at  present  in  the  prees  of  Chablbb 
SoBiBNHB,  containing  pictures  of  scenes  in  Switzerland,  yalleys,  mountain-passes, 
and  avalanches;  now  an  episode  by  way  of  foil;  now  a  lively  conyersation  with 
a  peasant;  now  a  legend,  the  whole  strung  on  a  charming  narrative.  From  a 
perusal  of  some  of  the  proof-sheets,  we  are  prepared  to  pronounce  it  a  brilliant 
prodnetion,  abounding  in  touches  of  wit,  and  passages  of  the  most  tender  beauty. 
We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  by  fortifying  our  assertion  with  the  fol> 
lowing  sketch,  or  episode.    It  is  called  in  the  book,  *LUtU  Paquette :  * 

**  Yov  see,  Monsieur,  that  Aublb  (that  was  PAQUBrra'a  mother)  was  our  youngest  ebiU,  and 
very  pretty,  and  as  meny  as  a  bird,  with  the  lightest  foot  in  the  dance,  and  the  sweetest  voice  fior 
a  aong,  and  a  rosy  cheek,  and  soft  eyes,  ftill  of  love  and  gentleness. 

*  ^  When  she  went  away  In  the  morning  to  her  work,  (for  she  made  ^oves,  Monsieur,)  it  wis  like 
a  light  put  out ;  and  when  she  came  back,  the  house  got  bright  again. 

* '  Wen.  In  the  winter  she  was  kept  very  late ;  and  coming  home  one  night,  she  said  she  was  not 
well :  and  at  hut  we  refused  to  let  tier  go  out  any  more,  and  she  would  sit  in  her  room  and  ciy  aO 
the  oay  long;  and  so,  by-and-by,  little  Paqcbttb  was  bora ;  but  AnsLB  was  not  married. 

**Poor  AsBLB,  she  Is  dead  now ;  we  buried  her  the  day  her  child  was  christened. 

*  *  Till  she  died,  she  never  tired  of  holding  it  in  her  arms  and  kiising  it,  but  she  never  smOed  tUl 
irfler  she  was  dead,  and  then  the  sweet  light  came  back  again  to  her  dice.  Father  AnaiKN  called 
U  the  smile  of  the  foisiven.*    Here  the  ohf  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  sighed,  and  so  went  on. 

**  Weil,  Monsieur,  little  Paqdbttb  thrived  and  grew  prettier  every  dav,  and  was  the  Mol  of  us 
■B :  ami  Bister  Makt  Anoila,  one  of  the  good  sisters  of  Bt  Vincent,  taunit  her  to  read  and  write, 
ana  to  work  beantlM  things  for  the  rich  ladles,  and  to  say  her  prayers  and  catechism,  and  never  to 
(eU  a  lie.  And  when  she  was  fifteen,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear  the  dack  of  her 
wooden  shoes,  and  to  see  her  soft  eyes  as  she  came  home  in  the  morning  ftom  the  eariy  mass. 

*  *  WelL  at  Blzteen,  she  waa  to  be  married,  to  the  finest  young  fellow  of  a  CtAunn  Boiuour  In 
the  worM,  with  only  one  Ihult:  he  agreed  with  PiBRma  about  the  regeneration  of  mankind  and 
universal  fraterniiation. 

*  *Now,  I  did  not  think  it  became  him  so  well  aa  PiiRna ;  for  Pikrib  knew  Latin,  which  made 
tt  more  natural ;  but  he  was  an  idle  fellow  for  all  that 

**8o  when  they  talked  about  crushing  tyrants,  snd  doing  away  nobles,  and  making  aO  men 
equal,  little  Paqvbttb  would  tell  them  that  the  king  was  a  very  good  Ung;  and  that  they  must 
toarn  to  be  good  themselves  before  they  ooukl  make  other  people  better ;  that  one  couU  not  make 
bread  cheaper  by  killing  a  king;  and  that  the  beat  way  for  the  poor  to  get  rich  was  to  work  hon- 
estly, and  not  spend  their  money  in  the  wine-shopa,  nor  their  time  in  the  debating-societiea.  To 
be  n^py,  was  to  be  like  Father  Adribn  and  Bister  Mart  Anobla.  who  began  by  being  good ; 
•ad  who.  though  bora  nobles,  worked  hsrder  among  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  one  hour,  than 
PiBRRB  did  in  a  month,  even  for  himself. 

*  *Thea  Pirrrb  would  laugh,  and  tell  her  that  when  the  nobles  fell,  the  priests  and  the  sisteit 
■Bustgotoo;  that  they  wen  drones,  and  lived  upon  the  poor.  And  then.  Monsieur,  little  Paqubttr 
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would  talk  to  Umdi,  Jut  at  jon  dkl,aboat  Gos  ttid  iM^jChareh;  aad  would  ahrasra  oome  back  to 
thto:  that  to  bo  ham>7,  one  miMt  be  good;  to  be  protperooa,  one  Binitwoik;  aod  thatCLAVBi 
would  be  no  richer  tr  there  were  not  anT  UngB. 

••And  80  thlngi  went  on  tin  that  raTolutlon  came,  and  then  BMB  killed  eidi  other,  aadtfaoldag 
waa  aent  away. 

••  Well,  Mooaleor,  there  la  Uttle  more  to  teD.  Good  Uttle  Paqubttb  begged  and  pleaded  wUh 
Clavdb  to  keep  at  hla  work;  bat  he  wonhl  go  to  Paria,  to  the  bankadea, to  flghi  agaSnat  the 
tjranta,  he  said. 

••Bo,  after  a  while,  what  with  the  ilrlng of  goaa  and  iboiiting  of  men,  pAQviTra  got  nearij 
eraxj,  and  mid  ahe  moat  go  to  look  for  Claudb;  and  when  she  did  not  come  back  again-— for  the 
oara  were  always  rannlng  In  thoae  terrible  days— I  followed  to  look  for  her. 

'  •It  waa  a  horrible  alght  In  Paila;  the  workmen  raTtng  and  awearing  bdilnd  the  banteadca, 


the  deed  lying  bk)ody  at  one*a  foel,  and  the  moana  of  the  dying  aD  arennd  one.    So  I  ran  hither 

'"''tt  ■"■  -         -  • 

ted  my  ni  . . 

eoming.    But  Just  then  I  aaw  Paqubttb  ;  die  waa  IneeHng  down,  with  GLAuna*!  head  in  her 


and  thither,  krakinc  for  my  child.    Every  gown  I  aaw,  I  waa  ture  it ' 
would  oome  up  ana  look.  In  the  foce,  it  waa  ohlr  to  be  dlaappolnled. 

••Then  aome  one  abouted  my  naine,  and  bnde  me  get  out  of  the  wi 
eoming.    But  Just  then  I  aaw  Paqubttb  ;  die  waa  IneeHng  down,  ^ 

lap;  for  he,  the  flnefoUow,  lay  there  dead.  Bo  I  ran  between  the  people  and  the  aokilere  to  get  at 
them,  iuat  aa  the  people  fired  and  threw  vcdieys  of  stooee;  and  then  tne  flre  waa  returned,  and  all 
the  bulleta  awept  orer  the  oM  man,  but  one  pierced  the  foir,  white  temple  of  my  little  child.  80 
ahe  aank  down  afowly  beaide  Clavdb,  and  never  apoke  nor  mored  again. 

•  •Tliey  tell  me,  Monaieur,  that  I  am  a  great  deal  better  off  now ;  that  there  are  no  more  tyianii 
nor  haughty  ariatocraU ;  and  they  write  •Liberty,  Eauality,  and  Fraternity  *  all  over  the  city.  But 
PlHRB  mys  that  FYanee  ia  not  reaertrated  yet ;  and  I,  Monileur,  I  know  that  my  little  Paqvbttb 
la  dead ;  and  all  that  the  Revohitkm  haa  given  me  ia  a  silent  home,  and  a  broken  heart,  and  the 
croas  upon  the  gimve  where  the  Uleaanw  It  la  the  third,  MoDalear,  aa  yon  go  into  the  chnrch-jnd 
OfNotwDMne!»» 

We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  tis,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  natural 
tendemeas  and  simplicity  in  this  little  sketch ;  nor  will  thej  fail  to  regard  it  as 
a  foretaste  of  a  work  of  more  than  common  promise. 


niaBucnmi  AnaoAp:  or,WaBderia0ilnBinopeand  Inthe  Orfent   By  BAinTBt  8.  Gox    Is 
one  volume:  pp.  444.   New-Toik:  Gborob  P.PinriiAH,  Number  ISS,  Broadway. 

Ws  regard  this  handsomely-exeoated  and  liberallj-illnstrated  Tolnme  as  one 
of  the  very  beat  of  its  dass  of  travel-narratiTe.  There  is  a  freshnesi^  new  and 
peculiar,  in  the  manner  in  whic)i  the  author  sees,  feels,  and  describes  tiie  objects 
of  interest  which  he  enconnters.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  a  fact  of  which 
he  himself  speaks  in  his  preface:  'A  native  of  the  West,  and  of  that  part  fami- 
liarly known  as  'The  Buckeye  State,*  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  the  scenes 
and  mingle  with  the  throngs  of  the  Old  World  with  new  and  peculiar  sensation^ 
which  may  find  sympathy,  at  least  with  the  readers  of  his  native  State.*  Inr 
deed,  it  was  such  an  interest  at  home  that  called  for  the  revision  and  publication 
of  the  passages  of  travel  before  us.  They  embrace  a  tour  through  France^  Italy, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland ;  delightful  sojoumings  at 
Rome,  Naples,  Malta,  Venice,  Athens^  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Geneva,  and 
amidst  the  Alps,  and  observations  along  the  Mediterranean,  amidst  the  isles  of 
Greece.  The  impressions  recorded  by  the  writer  were  mostly  taken  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  allusions,  historical,  classical,  or  other,  were  not  sought  for,  but 
sprang  out  of  the  time  and  the  locality,  which  is  something  quite  different  from  1 

your  mere  ordinary  book-maker's  process.    Each  lineament  of  each  form  in  | 

nature  or  art,  each  custom  and  characteristic,  were  rapidly  daguerreotyped  from  , 

the  original,  as  it  appeared  in  itself  and  in  its  surroundinga  We  dose  our  too 
brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  volume  (which  we  are  glad  to  hear  the  pubUe 
are  already  widely  ap{^eciating)  with  a  passage  toward  its  dose,  which  will 
certainly  not  lessen  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  to  examine  its  contents :  '  Pardon 
me  that  I  have  occasionally  indulged  in  the  lighf^  when  there  was  so  much  of 
the  serious  to  be  written  about    I  feared  to  attempt  the  profound,  lest  it  should 
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tmi  into  the  heayy,  which  eyen  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  World,  with  its 
thronging  multitude  of  interesiB)  oould  not  relieve.  But  my  readers  will  do  me  the 
justiee  to  saj,  that  when  antiquit j  was  present  as  a  power,  and  Gon  was  visible 
in  the  grandeur  of  His  works^  I  have  not  indulged  in  the  frivolous.  There  is 
one  part  of  the  tourist's  record  which  has  not  regaled  m  j  readers.  Have  I  made 
mouths  over  meals^  called  on  the  reader  to  condole  with  my  boiled  egg  or  pud- 
ding, or  to  swear  at  Boots  while  I  stood  in  stocking-feet»  bawling  in  bad  French  f 
Have  I  dilated  upon  the  want  of  water  in  mj-  pitcher,  or  grumbled,  like  John 
BuLL^  at  the  infamous  charges  of  landlords?  Content  to  eat  what  I  could,  and 
surprised  to  find  the  world  so  much  more  honest  than  it  hss  credit  for,  I  have 
endeavored  to  realize  mj  childhood's  dream  and  boyhood's  wonder,  by  finding 
in  the  scenes  of  the  Old  World  an  enchantment  and  a  presence^  which,  in  the 
repose  of  home,  Memory  will  'not  willingly  let  die.'  * 


MsoiTxTioKa  m  Akbbxca,  sod  other  Poems.    By  Wiluak  Ross  Vi^sAAsm^   Beoond  Edltloa 
In  one  Tolume:  ppb  143.    Mew-Tork :  CuAaLie  BcRtBMKa. 

Wb  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  and  more  beautiful  edition  of  these  poems 
by  Mr.  Wallaoi;  a  young  poet  who  has  'the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine'  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  One  is  continually  impressed,  in  reading  his  verse^  of  the 
exuberance  and  breadth  of  his  imagination ;  and  while  the  rea^  may  not»  in  all 
eases,  agree  with  the  taste  of  the  writer  in  his  choice  of  adjeffives,  he  is  never 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning;  or  to  apprehend  the  picture  which  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  the  neat  and  tasteful  volume  before  us»  we  recog- 
nize not  a  few  pieces  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  admire^  without  being 
aware  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Waxxacb;  and  we  remember  giving 
in  these  pages  a  passage  from  the  feeling  lines  on '  Oreenwood  Cemetery.'  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  true  '/ott'- feeling  in  ^Autwmn  in  Amerioa**    We  quote  from  it 

the  following  lines: 

«Tvii(  the  trees'thet  gare,  In  the  i 

Each  One  his  diflRBrent  tone, 
Thlfl  glad  and  proud  aa  a  qmiMl's  chime^ 

That  making  a  harp-like  moan ; 
All  foiling  in  with  the  Wind  that  grieres 
0*er  the  litUe  gra^e  and  the  withcced  leaTCSi 

Together  make  a  moan, 
While  the  desolate  moon  weeps  half  the  night 

In  a  misty  sky  akme ; 
Nota  star  to  be  seen  in  the  misty  nlg^^ 

The  moon  and  the  sky  atone. 

*  Teta  grandenr  broods  oyer  all  the  wo, 

And  a  music *8  in  erwj  moan; 
As  through  the  forestppass  I  go^ 

The  cloud  and  I  alone, 
I  (hoe  the  blast  and  I  croon  a  song; 

An  okl  song  dear  to  me, 
Because  I  know  that  the  song  was  made 
By  a  Poet,*  now  in  the  grave-yard  laid, 

Who  was  fliflhioned  tenderly. 

<0,  great,  mtkl  HeartI— O,  pale,  dead  Bard! 

For  thee  on  the  withered  grass, 
When  the  Autumn  comes,  and  the  pale  wind  eomits, 
Like  a  weak,  wan  nun,  with  Angers  eoM, 
Her  string  of  leaves  by  the  forest  founts, 

I  chant  a  Poefs  mass: 
And  the  mist  goes  np  like  incense  rolled. 
And  the  trees  bow  down  like  flriars  stoled. 

*  *  Willis  Gatlord  Clark,  whose  poetical  and  prose  writings  deserredly  occupy  a  distfngnldwut 
ptaee  in  American  Utersture.* 
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*Awa7 1— ftingr  I  for  the  maii  is  aaU, 
And  It  breaks  the  heart  to  think  long  of  the  dead : 

Bat  where  can  I  go  that  the  winda  do  not  aingt 
Tothehouoe?    Ah  I  there  they  wiU  knock  at  the  doors, 

Or  stalk,  with  a  pale-mouthed  muttertng^ 
Like  ghosts  through  the  lonescHne  oonldon. 

^O^Aifs  away  o*er  the  daric-blne  seal 

The  good  God  loves  ua  too : 
The  year  la  with  us  aa  it  is  with  thee, 

For  he  weareth  every  hue. 
It  is  from  the  darkness  and  the  bHght, 
That  we  love  the  bloom  and  we  know  the  lifl^L* 

In  the  stanza  before  the  first  here  quoted,  our  poet  speaks  of  '  pale  wind,'  in 
a  very  touching  picture.  Now  a  *  pale  wind,'  to  our  poor  conception,  is  yeiy 
much  like  a  '  crimson  motion ; '  and  yet  the  writer's  meaning,  although  delicate,  is 
clear  enough.  The  choice  of  the  word  'pale,'  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  is  liable 
to  comment  Among  the  best  patriotic  effusions  in  the  yolume  is  that  on  *  Th* 
Old  Liberty  Bell^  in  the  State-House  at  Philadelphia.  We  annex  the  only  pas- 
sage for  which  we  can  find  space : 

*Abovi  the  dark  mountain,  above  the  blue  wave, 

It  was  hesrd  by  the  fettered,  and  heard  by  the  brave; 

It  was  heard  in  the  cottage,  and  heard  in  the  hall, 

And  Its  chime  gave  a  glorious  summons  to  all ; 

The  sabre  was  sharpened ;  the  time^usted  blade 

Of  the  Bond  started  out  In  the  pioneer's  e^e 

Like  a  herald  of  wrath :  And  tne  host  was  arrayed! 

Along  the  dark  moonialn,  along  the  blue  wave 

^ept  the  rsnks  of  the  Bond— swept  the  ranks  of  the  Brave; 

Jnd  a  shout  as  of  waters  went  up  to  the  dome, 

When  a  star-blaxing  banner  unAuled, 
Like  the  wing  of  some  seraph  flashed  out  ftom  his  home, 

Uttered  freedom  and  hope  to  the  world. 

*  0*er  the  hUl-top  and  tide  Its  magnificent  fokl, 
With  a  terrible  glitter  of  aaure  and  gokl, 
In  the  storm,  in  the  sunshine  and  darkness  unrolled. 
It  blazed  In  the  valley — it  blazed  on  the  maat— 
It  leaped  with  iU  eagle  abroad  on  the  bhut ; 
And  the  eyes  of  whole  nations  were  turned  to  its  light ;     . 

And  the  heart  of  the  multitude  soon 
Was  swayed  by  iU  stars,  aa  thev  shone  through  the  night, 
Like  an  ocean  when  swayed  by  the  moon.' 

Ilie  strong  American  feeling  that  pervades  the  work,  gives  it,  in  our  eyes,  a 
peculiar  charm.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  very  faithful  and  striking 
likeness  of  the  author. 


EzAMrLis  OP  LiPB  AKD  DiATH.    By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Smovbicst.    In  one  volume.    Kew-Todt: 
Chaklbs  Bcrunbr. 

This  very  interesting  and  beautifully- written  volume  was  issued  about  six  weeks 
since :  and  before  we  have  had  time  to  give  it  the  notice  it  so  richly  merits,  the 
first  edition  has  been  sold,  and  the  second  is  in  the  hands  of  the  binder.  It  con- 
tains twenty-four  examples  of  Christian  character,  presented  in  the  impressive 
and  beautiful  language  of  our  distinguished  authoress.  It  is  a  Christian  record 
of  the  temptations,  trials,  and  sufferings  of  noble  hearts,  and  of  the  faith  which 
sustained,  and  the  triumph  which  crowned  them;  written  by  an  equal,  who  has 
learned  to  sympathize  and  to  rejoice  in  the  same  school  of  sorrow  and  gladness. 
The  work  was  designed  for,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to,  the  Christian  reader,  for 
his  Sunday  reflections.  As  such,  it  points  to  that  hope  which  comforts  in  the 
dark  hours  of  this  life,  and  sustains  the  trembling  soul  before  the  mysterious 
portal  of  the  world  to  come.  May  we  experience  its  solace  and  sanction,  when 
the  dark-winged  angel  comes  to  lead  ua  to  our  Fatbsk's  house. 
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'Poor  Power  1* — The  recent  aoqnUition  of  a  fine  Engliah  portrait  of  Ttroih 
Pown,  which  we  had  desiderated,  with  longing  eye^  for  jean,  and  which  now 
embelliBhei  the  eanotam,  has  set  ne  anew  to  thinking  of  that  masterly  delineator 
of  comic  humor  and  pathos.  '  Comic  pathos  *  maj  seem  an  odd  phrase ;  bnt  who 
that  CTcr  saw  Powrr  in  'St  Patrick's  Etc,'  for  example,  bnt  wonld  at  once  un- 
derstand itf  At  one  moment  the  auditor's  ejes  were  wont  to  overflow  with  the 
'waters  of  laughter/  and  at  the  next»  suffused  with  ' pity's  tender  drops.'  What 
a  difference  there  is  between  Powsr  and  the  imitators  who  have  since  assumed 
to  wear  his  mantle  I  Of  these  latter,  howeTcr,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Lrohabd,  who  came  to  this  country  some  years  ago^  and  Mr.  HuneoN,  are  by  iisr 
the  best  They  approach  Powsa  more  nearly  in  their  personal  characters,  as 
educated  gentlemen.  It  would  haye  irked  '  poor  Pown,'  could  he  have  liyed, 
to  find  his  personations  imitated  by  ambitious  aspiranti^  whose  representations 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  his,  that  the  apings  of  Jaoqud  Strop  do  to  the 
sublime  performances  of  RoBotr  Maoairs.  Well  may  we  say,  'poor  Power  1' 
lamenting  scarcely  less  for  him  than  for  ourselves ;  for  '  when  shall  we  look  upon 
his  like  again f  Well  do  we  remember  the  last  time  we  saw  him;  standing 
upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  ill-fated  '  Prrbidrnt,'  and  waving  his  white  handker- 
chief in  response  to  the  cordial  greetings  of  numerous  friends  upon  the  shore. 
When  he  had  long  been  gone^  and  when  at  last  no  intelligence  reached  us  of  the 
ship;  when  expectation  had  'darkened  into  anxiety,  anxiety  into  dread,  and  dread 
into  despair,'  and  we  felt  only  that  she  had  sailed  firom  her  port  and  would  never 
be  heard  of  more ;  that  she  had  perished  by  fire,  or  gone  down  a  night-foundered 
wreck ;  there  was  scarcely  a  journal  in  the  Union  that  did  not  mourn  the  loss 
of  'poor  Powsr'  in  their  announcement  of  the  inevitable  result  of  all  our  'hopes 
deferred.' 

As  we  sit  here  in  the  sanctum  on  this  calm,  still  March  evening,  we  recall, 
wi^  the  utmost  vividness^  this  inimitable  actor  in  many  of  his  favorite  persona- 
tion&  We  remember  him  ss  the  *  Irish  AmbtModoff*  the  part  in  which  he  first 
appeared  at  the  old  Park-Thxatrx;  and  our  metropolitan  readers  will  recall  the 
fact,  that  a  more  triumphant  first  appearance  never  took  place  in  Gotham.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  to  repletion,  and  the  roars  of  laughter,  as  the  play  con- 
verged to  its  denouement,  were  as  incessant  ss  they  were  irrepressible.  Hjb 
next  appearance  was  in  '  The  Nervcut  Man  and  the  Man  of  Kerve  ; '  but  we  have 
heard  him  say,  generously  and  with  truth,  and  heeauee  true,  generous,  that  in 
that  play,  the  great  excellence  of  Placidx,  as  the  nervous  Asprn,  threw  MgShahr 
Into  comparative  shadow.    Never  shall  we  see  such  a  McShamx  and  Asrxir  toge- 
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ther  again  Y  Do  yon  remember  the  unapproaehable  manner  in  wliich  the  'ehakj ' 
old  cockney  was  wont  to  depict  hu  delight  at  escaping  from  the  annoyances  of 
his  house  in  London  f  He  has  traTcUed  all  night»  and  is  shown  by  a  waiter  into 
the  country  inn,  clad  in  a  cloak,  with  his  head  muffled  up^  and  followed  by  a 
post-boy;  'to  whom  thus  then'  Asfxn:  'Post-boy,  there's  a  crown  for  yon:  you 
haye  driven  me  at  a  speed  commensurate  with  my  wishes^  and  I  can't  say  that 
I  ever  paid  a  gratuity  with  more  thorough  satisfaction.'  When  the  poet-boy  has 
bowed  himself  out,  he  continues:  'Am  I  at  last  in  the  country?  I^eam  of  my 
early  youth — hope  of  my  latter  days;  the  quiet^  simple,  thinly-populated  coun- 
try I  From  this  day  I  begin  to  live — or  rather,  I  return  to  childhood.  I  place 
myself  on  a  level  with  the  principles  and  sympathies  of  those  about  me ;  Mtub 
G.  Aspen,  five  years  of  age !  Bless  my  soul ! '  he  exclaims^  looking  from  the 
window,  'what  a  charming  prospect  I  How  my  eyes  have  been  sealed  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  I  A  milk-maid  and  a  goat  frisking  by  her  nde— pure  animal 
spirits  I  "  And  there  'a  a  cow  pensively  ruminating;  a  lamb  innoc^atly  nibbling; 
and  a  duck  enjoying  a  warm  bath  in  a  gutter  1  What  a  barbarian  I  have  been, 
that  I  have  never  looked  at  greens  and  lambkins  hlthmrto,  without  wishing  them 
upon  the  table  I '  Every  theatre-goer  will  remember  how  this  'scene  of  univer* 
sal  peace  and  purity '  was  turned  into  a  worse  than  London  pandemonium  by 
the  usurping  'Man  of  Nerve,'  who  has  preoccupied  a  house  which  Mr.  Aapiir 
had  purchased  in  the  vicinity,  and  filled  it  with  his  retainers,  to  whom  he  has 
made  that  memorable  stipulation :  *  Gintlemen !  you  all  know  that  this  is  a  time 
when  every  man  in  the  oounthry  that  can  spake,  ontffht  to  spake,  or  he  11  stand 
mighty  little  chance  of  being  listened  to.  I  make  bould  to  say,  that  I  've  got  at 
nate  a  taste  of  the  true  patriot's  disord'ther,  an  enlargement  of  the  heart,  as  any 
man  in  the  counthry.  My  wisl\  is  to  be  established  in  your  bosoms;  and  in  the 
bosoms  of  your  wives  and  your  daughters  I  ('AntoA/')  In  the  first  plaee^ 
gintlemen,  it  is  my  intention  to  reduce  three-thirds  of  your  respective  rinte^  and 
lave  you  to  pay  the  remaining  one-eighth  at  your  own  oonvanience  1  (*  Hurrah! 
hurrah!*)  But  I  fear  I  am  wearying  you  with  these  uninteresting  details;  so 
let  me  conclude  with  this  sentiment:  that  litUe  as  I  may  appear  to  have  pledged 
myself  on  this  occasion,  you  shall  find,  when  I  come  to  the  performance,  that  I 
will  do  still  less  I '  Whereupon  Mr.  Aspen's  tenants  bear  off  the  usurper  of  their 
real  master^s  estate  in  tritimph  upon  their  shoulders. 

Take  the  play  of  *Bom  to  Oocd  Luek*  and  give  the  part  of  Patjdbbn  (KRat- 
FEBTT  to  any  mere  imitator  of  Poweb,  and  what  a  different  thing  it  becomes  in 
the  representation  by  the  second-hand  performer  1  Who  could  convey,  like  his^ 
the  'boy'  seduced  down  to  Wapping,  in  London,  'where  the  gintry  goes  to  em- 
bark;' and  there,  'mixing  ]>ublin  and  hot  wather,  and  Naples  and  whiskey,' 
being  taken  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  place ; 
and  never  knowing  his  mistake  until  he  arrives  in  sight  of  Yesuvitia  How 
naturally  did  the  great  actor  express  his  surprise:  'What's  the  matther  wid  the 
Hill  o'  Howtht '  siz  I;  'when  I  left  home,  it  was  as  dacent  and  well-behaved  a 
mountain  as  any  in  L*cland ;  and  now  there  it  is,  spittin'  fire  and  spluttherin' 
smoke  like  a  coal-pit  I '  '  That 's  not  the  Hill  o'  Howth ;  that 's  Ya-euvius  \ '  sis 
he.  '  Ya-suvius  I  —  is  n't  Ya-suvius  in  J^anee,  away  V  uzL  '  It  u;'  six  he :  'Are 
100  in  France? 'siz  I:  'We  arv,' siz  he;  and  to  we  wasl'  Equally  impossible 
would  it  be  for  any  one  who  had  ever  heard  the  play  of  *Th€  Irish  Attorney* 
with  Power  as  O'Haba,  to  forget  the  inimitable  manner  in  which  he  returns  from 
the  horse-race,  and  crawls  into  the  office-window,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  one 
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kaad  and  a  wkip  in  the  other,  and  delivering  a  most  langhter-moTing  eoliloqny  ;* 
and  when  his  sober^ded  old  law-partner  reproaches  him  for  his  ontrageona 
n^leot  of  their  clients^  and  his  dreadful  inebriety,  tarns  upon  him  with :  '  Wi-i- 
UT,  go — to — bed:  you're  in  a  state  of  6e-a-a^-/y  inrinrtoz-i-ca-tuml*  or  the 
laughable  manner  in  which  he  turns  the  tables  upon  the  old  man  in  the  morning; 
for  assuming  that  he  wss  '  no  lawyer ! ' 

The  plays  written  by  Powxr  himself  were  among  the  best  in  which  he  appeared 
in  this  country.  We  caimot  forbear  to  say  a  word,  in  conclusion,  touching  one 
or  two  of  theses  One  was  a  farce  in  one  act^  called  *JBiMB  to  Pay  the  Rent^*  a 
little  piece  abounding  in  the  most  adroit  wit  and  humorous  situations;  and 
another  was  *Tke  Ititk  IAmC  Powkb's  personations  of  Mokgan  RArruca,  in  the 
former,  and  of  Tom  Moob^  the  'Irish  lion,'  in  the  latter,  were  certainly  among 
the  most  felicitous  of  all  his  minor  representations.  We  can  see  him  as  RATTLia 
in  our  'mind*s  eye'  at  this  moment  He  has  sent  Mn.T.EB,  his  new  landlord,  to 
inquire  after  his  character  from  his  last  landlord,  who  has  hired  him  to  quit 
his  premises^  after  he  had  boarded  and  lodged  with  him  six  months  without 
paying  him  six  cents.  The  reference  was  ample:  'He  seemed  much  attached  to 
you,'  said  the  new  landlord,  speaking  of  the  old  one.  'Tee»'  rejoins  RATrxA; 
■do  you  know,  Mnxn,  I  think  if  I  'd  staid  with  him  a  year,  he  would  have  kept 
me  for  nothing! '  ' I  think  it  quite  probable,'  replies  Millik.  Who  can  fail  to 
remember  Rattlkb's  expression,  so  full  of  sly  meaning,  when,  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  he  says:  'I  know  it»  Mqxxr!  '  The  new  landlord  understands  what 
this  means^  when  his  tenant's  wretched  apology  for  '  furniture '  arrives,  (along 
with  the  '  Spanish  ambassador's,'  going  elsewhere,)  and  he  finds  that  he  has  no 
security  for  the  six  months'  board  and  lodging  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself 
by  written  contract:  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  miserable  'furniture,'  as 
you  call  it»  is  all  the  security  that  I  am  to  have  at  your  hands? '  'Every  ha'- 
penny-worth, I  give  you  me  honor  I*  responds  Raitlxb;  'and  you  can't  ^ect 
me :  I  know  the  law  as  well  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  1 '  'Do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool f '  roars  Millkb,  chafing  like  an  enraged  lion.  'If  you  ask  me  as  a  friend^* 
says  the  imperturbable  Rattlkb,  '  I  da^  and  a  knave.  But^  Mnj.KR,  take  it  coolly, 
take  it  coolly,  num ;  you  11  last  the  longer ;  and  you  've  a  good  deal  to  go  through 
with  yety  old  fellow,  let  ma  tell  you.  Look  'ee^  Millkb,  I  've  been  the  nightman 
to  lodging-house  keepers  ever  since  I  've  been  in  London.  I  've  lived  here  twelve 
years;  and  I  give  you  me  honor,  Millkb,  that  there  is  n't  a  landlord  within  th« 
bills  of  mortality  that  can  put  his  hand  on  his  hearty  and  say  that  I  ever  paid 
him  a  rap  o'  rint! '  Of  course  the  resolt  is,  that  RAinat's  bad  hours  and  worse 
company  soon  compel  the  landlord  to  pay  his  tenant  handsomely  to  decamps 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  some  new  dnpe.  As  to  'The  Irish  lion,'  it  is 
almost  equally  effective.    No  one  who  ever  saw  Powxk  represent  the  assumed 


ne  lowl,  aliens  desred  itt—MTen  hedgM)  leven ditches,  twopla-aties,  and  a  eow-faonie,  sad 
ipon  one  little  bucket  o^  watherl  Be  me  oonadenee,  I  think  if  dieM  had  a  tumbler  o*  puoeli 
*a  go  over  a  church.    Whoop!  who^s  afraid?    Chair!  chair  I -—order!  order!    Mr.  Chairman 


and  gentiemen,  for  the  honor  jou  hare  done  me  in  drinkliig  my  health,  I  return  yon,  gentlemen, 
a  spertsmaB't  thanks  and  a  ■tiannr'B  gntitode— Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I  said  before,  a  amnffer's 
thanks  and  a  aporisman^s  gratitude;  and  I  beg  to  mt,  gentlemen,  on  resuming  my  eeat*— ^ 
Here  he  ■tumbles,  and  lUto  back  on  the  floor:  *Ha!  ha!  I*ye  been  knocked  down  for  a  song: 
this  room  appeared  to  be  #«iuire  this  mondng^  and  now  it*s  eireutar;  and  that's  not  the  0117 
pli»«om-enon  IVe  obaertecl  this  erenlng.  I  wss  not  aware  till  t(Hlay  that  the  eoonty  of  Ton 
WM  sal^leet  to  eaith^oakes  I '  etc,  eta. 
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poet»  bnt  will  instantly  eall  him  to  mind,  seated  npon  the  board  of  Piivn^ 

tailor-shop^  singing: 

*•  Bkian  O^LiNit  hsd  no  breeches  to  wear. 
So  he  took  him  a  sheepskin  and  made  Mm  a  pair; 
With  the  aklnny  aide  out  and  the  wooQy  side  in. 
They  *11  be  nice  and  warm,  aaya  Brluc  0*Luih  I' 

The  manual  of  the  'board'  wss  eapitally  represented  by  the  drawing  of  the 
stitches^  slipping  off  the  slippers  as  he  jumped  from  it,  to  accept  Mrs.  Leo  Hdiit- 
xa's  note  of  invitation ;  nor  were  the  numerous  eontretemp$  at  the  party  itself 
less  admirably  rendered. 

But  we  must  pause:  for  the  reader  will  hardly  understand  how  all  thew 
recollections  have  arisen  in  our  mind  from  merely  regarding  a  beautiful  engrav- 
ing of  Ttbonx  Poweb,  executed  by  Turner,  R.A.,  after  a  picture  by  the  eminent 
artist^  John  Simpson.  But  the  expressive,  handsome  face,  the  laughter-provoking 
eyei^  the  grace  of  position,  and  the  dangling  eye-glassy  are  so  much  like  Pown^ 
in  his  aspect  and  manner,  that  we  could  not  reust  this  evening-reverie. 


1^  PxiNTRRs'  Fkbttvai.:  Lbttxe  from  Hon.  Gduan  G.  Ykrflangk. — We  in- 
tended in  our  last  number  to  have  expressed  the  regret  we  felt  at  not  being 
able,  owing  to  illness  in  our  little  circle,  to  attend  '  l%e  Printerif  Banquet^*  cele- 
brated on  the  evening  of  the  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth-day,  at  Kirlo'b 
saloon.  It  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  both  as  to  the  literary  pro- 
ceedings and  the  physical  entertainments.  Dr.  Francis's  reminiscential  speech 
contained  a  whole  encyclopaedia  of  interesting  and  relevant  facts.  Among  the 
letters  from  enforced  absentees  was  one  from  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  which 
contains  a  cordial  tribute  to  a  man  of  true  genius,  now  departed  this  life,  but 
who  was  well  known,  while  in  this  country,  to  very  many  of  our  readers.  After 
apologizing  for  the  necessity  which  forbade  his  being  present  at  the  banquet 
Mr.  Yerplanck  wrote : 

*  Thb  aaflodations  of  former  years  brooght  me  mnch  into  oonneetion  with  memb«s  of  your  Ube- 
nJ  and  intellectual  craft,  among  whom  I  cheriah  the  remembrance  of  fHenda  of  great  worth  and 
talent.  It  would,  therefore,  give  me  much  pleasure  to  renew  among  yon  some  old  aoquaintaneea, 
snd  to  make  new  ones,  worthy,  doabUesa,  to  1111  the  places  of  those  who  haye  passed  away. 

*The  occasion  which  brings  yon  together  la  to  my  feelings  ftiU  of  interest,  as  it  must  be  to  evciy 
one  who  venerates  and  loves  the  memories  of  the  great  beneflictors  of  his  country  and  of  mankbid. 
It  la  good,  too,  for  all  of  us,  at  this  time,  when  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  turn  away  from  the 
oaeAil  and  the  practical  to  waste  talent  and  energy  npon  the  wild  and  the  visionary,  to  reftesh  our 
thoughts  and  guide  our  minda  by  the  grand  and  simple  example  given  by  Fkamkliii,  who,  whila 
he  held  and  taqght  that,  (to  use  the  words  of  another  great  republican  teacher  of  nonl  trothj 

•  To  know 

That  which  b«fora  as  lies,  la  daily  Ufa, 
Ii  tha  prima  wiadom.' 

could  give  the  noble  evidence  that  this  sober,  unassnmtng  and  practical  common  sense  may  be 

combined  with  capacity  for  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  sdenoe,  of  patriotism,  and  of  polldcal 

wisdom.    But  no  words  of  mine  can  add  any  thing  to  the  veneration  you  feel  and  the  honon  yoa 

win  pay  to  this  illustrious  and  venerable  name. 

^Permit  me,  then,  to  recall  to  your  Society  and  its  guests,  in  the  course  of  your  oeld>ratioii,  the 
memory  of  one  of  your  brother  printers,  formerly  of  UiJs  dty,  an  old  peraoiul  friend  of  mlne^  a 
man  of  worth  and  intellect,  whose  name,  once  ftaniUar  in  this  dty,  la,  I  fear,  a  little  ftdlng  mmwj  la 
general  recollection. 

^About  twenty  years  ago  I  wsa  engaged,  in  concert  with  two  dlsUngoiahed  lltevary  friends,  (War 
UAM  0.  Brtaxt  and  the  late  Robht  C.  SANns,)  in  preparing  a  literary  miscellany,  which  was 
published  in  volumes  by  that  estimable,  amiable,  and  liberal  book-seUer,  the  late  Elak  Buaa. 
My  own  bad  manuscript  of  my  share  of  the  contributions  happened  to  lUI  into  the  hands  of  a  cai» 
positor  who  conlinnally  anrpriaed  me  by  his  jturiai  conectJona,  or  marginal  loggeetioiis,  veiy  oftas 
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ImpforingmjityleitiMliiotMldoinmythoiight  Of  oonne  I,  as  weU  as  my  literary  aaaoclatet  In 
the  work,  soon  became  acqnalntml  more  familiarly  with  William  Cox,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
ow  critteal  compositor.  Re  soon  passed  ftym  only  setting  up  the  thoughts  of  others,  to  contribn^ 
lug  the  eifturions  of  his  own  Tery  original  and  pecoUar  mind  to  the  periodical  Ilteretare  of  the  day. 
His  first  appearance  In  tids  way  was  In  the  colomns  of  the  Jf^wYvrk  Mimr^  to  which  the  good 
taste  and  sagadty  of  its  then  editor,  G.  P.  Momnis,  immediately  invited  him  to  become  a  regular 
contributor.  He  soon  became  a  contributor  to  different  Journals  and  magwrines  on  both  sides  of  • 
the  Atlantic;  and  became  better  known  to  the  publle  personally,  by  the  republication  of  soma 
of  these  eassys  under  the  title  of  Oaf  om  Sketdui,  He  kept  aloof  from  political  oontiOTerqr,  at 
least  in  any  partisan  form  or  spirit,  but  expatiated  widely  in  criticisms  of  art,  literature,  and  the 
drama,  and  in  graphic  sketches  of  life,  mannerB,  snd  character.  In  these  he  displayed  much  of 
the  grsoe  of  our  Iktiho,  combined  with  a  still  stronger  Inftision  of  Chaklbs  Lamb's  quaint  fkncy, 
fkntastlcal  humor,  and  keen  sense  of  bennty. 

*Afler  some  time  he  went  to  England,  and  settled  at  or  near  Bristol,  continuing  snd  extending 
his  connection  with  the  press  here  and  in  England.  But  as  his  genius  was  expanding,  his  style 
becoming  more  flexible  sndTaried,  and  his  mind  more  fkvught  with  the  knowledge  of  books,  art, 
and  *  many-colored  llfiB,'  his  health  was  giring  way.  In  spite  of  fidllng  health,  he  labored  to  the 
last,  and  died  in  harness,  at  his  desk,  with  his  pen  in  hand.  He  has  now  been  dead  some  yean. 
Willlam  Cox  was  gentle,  retiring,  klnd4iearted ;  a  man  of  worth  aa  well  aa  genius.  I  trust,  there* 
Ibte,  that  you  will  sgree  with  me,  that  a  brief  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  no  unappropriate  Ind- 
dSBl  In  the  New-York  Printers'  oelebntlon  of  the  birtlKlay  of  Bbiuamxx  Frakklxh.* 


IHTEBinXGLSD  LeAYXS  OW  TrATXI,  AND  GoeSIP  Wnn  RXADXBS  AND  Ck>BBIgPOND- 

nm  — We  enlarge  somewhat^  for  the  nonce,  the  scope  of  the  usual  title  to  the 
'Salmagundi'  of  this  department  of  our  Magazine,  in  order  to  introduce,  *aa 
they  shall  comen  into  y*  minde,'  the  incidents  of  travel  which  have  interested 
us  in  •  recent  visit  to  Washington,  by  sea.  One  doesn't  care  to  sit  down  and 
write  out  a  consecutive  sketch  of  the  note- worthy  objects  of  such  a  trip,  or  such 
a  visit,  both  made  for  the  first  time :  one  chooses  rather  to  think  of  each  '  by 
parcels,'  as  he  enjoyed  them;  and  ss  they  come  to  him  'sitting  by  his  sea-coal 
fire,'  in  the  stillness  of  his  apartment  'Leastways^'  we  do:  hence  the  passages 
of  travel  sprinkled  through  the  ensuing  pages.  -  •  -  The  great  wisdom  of 
fables  is  farther  extended  and  perpetuated  in  the  following  new  specimens.  The 
connection  between  the  theme  and  the  '  moral '  of  the  third  example  is  as  '  dear 
as  mud : ' 

%Itftaf  ipBitthe:  «r  0^  §Mm$* 

■  T  OILBBRT  •PaiKX,   raOVBBSOK  or  Z.AVaTIA<»«.  SXRSOTOH  OV  A  yZ.AllK-KOAI)  OOKPAJIT.  %T0.,  BTO. 

PABULA     I« 
AStNtJS    QUOD    A    BX£.X.O    BSDIIT. 

*THKlionsonce,'goingtowttr,  caught  an  ass,  and  compelled  him  to  carry  their  baggage.  After 
the  campaign,  Asiiics  returned  to  the  pasture,  snd  made  a  great  sensation  among  the  animals  of 
the  flmn.  The  Horns  s  being  indlned  to  show  his  relattre  a  dyiUty  after  his  long  absence,  InYited 
him  to  dinner.  There  was  a  laige  company  present  at  the  banquet;  and  when  I  inform  you  that  a 
pair  of  prixe-oxen  and  an  eminent  Ran  Bull  graced  the  asaemb^  with  their  prasenoe,  you  win 
know  that  the  company  waa  of  the  most  respectable  character.  When  the  corers  were  removed, 
the  aas  found  before  him  a  dlah  of  dean  thistles. 

'*  Bombshells  snd  hot  shot,  cousin  Homsa  I'  criedhe;  •  what  might  these  things  bet  Aw~I 
see;  a  spedes  of  vegetation,  I  shoukl  say:  pray  take  them  to  that  tong^ared  animal  at  the  foot 
of  the  table:  and  here,  waiter,  kring  m»  tk»  raw  kAuntk  of  a  giragt  and  a  hucktt  of  blood  I* 

'The  peaceful  animals  of  the  form  stood  aghast  at  this  request,  snd  some  of  the  sheep  snd  calTCS 
began  to  withdraw  nt>m  the  table.  But  a  dry  oM  cow,  with  a  lopped  horn,  said  to  them :  '  Bit 
still,  my  dears.  Tou  need  not  be  aftuld.  Although  our  okl  ftiend  jnay  hare  gained  the  aoul  of  a 
Hon,  I  win  engage  that  be  has  not  kwt  the  stomach  of  an  ass.* 
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K  O  B  A  Z.. 

*THif  flible  abowf  my  gmt  ftamlUarltj  with  the  Latin  lai^piigBi  (leeeqilkia,)  «h1  pniwrn  Oil 
joung  ffontlemflii  may  be  aenl  with  great  adTutege  to  tha  aeadw  j  <f  wbkh  I 
Proqwotna  may  be  aeen  ai  the  oOoa  of  CLAKK'a  KmoKSEsoauB.' 

FABULA       ZI. 
BOW     VOT    TO   OXT    XI.KOTXD    TO    OOVOBXSa. 

*Tin  Bull  and  tbe  Aaa  were  oooe  candidatea  for  Oongreaa.   llieanlnialB  of  the  < 
being  all  anembled  on  election-day,  tbe  Bull  mounted  the  atomp,  and  thna  addrewed  them: 

**HomM  cattle,  bogi,  aheep,  geese,  torkeja,  and  ducka,  I  aak  your  anilhigea  beeaoae  I  beUem  I 
can  aerre  the  pnbUc  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  yon.  Oongreaa, aa  yon  ail  know,  baa  becomen 
mighty  hard  congregation.  Colonel  Wolf,  and  Judge  Fox,  Oaptain  pAHTHsn,  and  old  Gorenior 
Gbisslt,  are  elected  memben  of  the  next  House,  and  nnleaa  yon  elect  some  body  that  canH  bn 
bullied  down,  your  intereata  will  suffer.  Friend  Romsn,  here,  la  a  good  aensiUe  beast,  bat  he  baa 
BO  talent  for  public  bodiea.  He  declines  the  nomination  in  my  (hvor.  Aa  for  the  rest  of  yon,  than 
!a  not  one  who  la  lltfor  the  post.  You  abeep  are  cowards;  you  hogs  are  stupid  and  pig^teadad; 
yon  tnrkeya,  geese,  and  duckS)  are  but  little  better  than  idiota,  and  would  die  outright  If  OoauD»> 
dore  Hawk  should  whistle  at  you  when  you  took  the  floor.  My  worthy  antagonist  here  yon  knew 
aa  well  aa  I  do.  Those  oU  FederalisU  would  tbol  him  out  of  hia  ears.  I  say  nothing  abant 
myself.    If  you  ttdnk  I  can  be  bullied  down  by  the  whole  menagerie^  donH  Tote  for  me:  if  c 


*  The  Aaa  then  began  in  the  moat  magnifleent  periods:  *  My  feO-o-o-ow  citizens!  When  the 
BrO-o-man  Empire  was  at  the  summit  of  its  corruption,  I  do  not  think  such  insolence  waa  ever 
heard.  What  I  my  courageous  and  heroic  Mends,  the  sheep,  are  stlgmatlxed  as*  oowaida;*  thMe 
Intelligent  and  candid  swine  are  styled  *stupid  and  plg4keaded;'  and  theae  geese  and  tariccfa, 
whose  gigantic  inteOeeta  are  the  admiration  of  the  known  worid,  are  oorered  with  a  flood  of  obk^ 
qny  and  fituperation,  worthy  of  the  moat  oor-mpt  period  of  the  Roman  Bmplrel* 

*  We  cannot  report  the  remainder  of  thia  grand  harangue.  Buflkseittosay,thattheAaaobtaiMd 
tbe  entire  sheep-vote,  pig-rote,  and  gooso-Tote^  and  waa  eleeted. 

X  O  K  A  Z.. 

*TBia  flible  teaehea  that  candidatea  Ibr  otBce  shonhl  not  call  pigap^s.' 

FABULA      III. 
BOW    THS    EXMO    OF    TBS    HOBBTHOODLSS    MANAO«>    TBX    INDXAlva. 

*Tbb  King  of  the  Nobbynoodlea,  being  about  to  go  to  war  with  the  Indiana,  waa  aorely  poxaled 
to  eontrive  how  he  might  prevent  the  savages  ftom  striking  his  soldiers  with  their  tomahawks 

« *  Hal  Father  Hhcvlss  I*  he  cried,  alter  long  meditation,  *  I  have  it  I  Oaptain  GAjmaxTAit, 
do  yon  go  and  bid  my  flre^aters  get*em  each  a  bit  of  rope.  We  witttit  tie  htdiams*  kunds  Mdmi 
Umk,  and  then  they  can  t  crack  the  boys*  heads  with  their  hatchets.  Father  HaKcoLna  I ' 

*  So  an  the  Nobbynoodlea  went  oot  to  flght  the  Indiana.  And  when  they  found  their  c 
they  rushed  upon  them  with  great  Any  to  tie  their  elbows  together.  After  the  battle,  tbe  Kh« 
found,  to  his  great  astoniehmfoit,  that  half  of  his  men  bad  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  that  tha 
rest  had  barely  saved  their  scalps  by  running  away.  *  Father  BaacnLis,*  said  be,  muaing,  'what 
eould  have  been  the  matter?  I  suapect  that  the  knota  slipped.  IFs  aiwt  try 'm  wO*  tacHs* 
Oansstttaic.' 

M  O  »  A  X.  . 

*Tnstkble  shows  the  great  advantage  of  plank-roada.  TBie  company  of  which  I  am  an  imworiby 
director  have  a  fow  sharea  not  yet  taken  np.   Apply  to  Mr.  Clakk,  of  New-Yoik.' 

We  dofld  the  'Fable  Department'  for  tlie  present  month  with  the  following^ 
nrfaioh  we  can  poeitiyely  aatnre  the  reader  is  the  *  production '  of  a  little  girl  who 
has  bat  Jnat  paaaed  her  fifth  birth-daj.  Ite  childiahneaa  and  simplicity  *it  is 
hoped  maj  please : ' 

TBS    OAT    AND    TBI   IfOBZXT. 

*TH»a  was  once  a  Cat  and  a  Monkbt.  The  Mohkbt  was  riding  on  a  hobby4ione^  boUlag 
Posar.  PussT  had  on  a  Uttle  apron,  holding  in  one  paw  a  little  tkn,  and  in  the  other  little  paw 
She  had  a  little  parssoL  Tbe  Mokkbt  had  on  a  hat  and  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  a  eaat, 
trimmed  with  fringe  around  it,  and  velvet  around  his  bst,  and  he  was  a  beantiltal  Moxkbt.  Tha 
MoiTXBT  was  fond  of  foeding  little  Pusst,  who  had  on  a  yeUow  apron.   One  day,  whan  Puasr 
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WM  iMiag  o&  the  ItobbHMMrWi  and  the  Morxbt  wm  at  liome,  little  Pvsit  hmtd  adre«Utal  imt  ; 
•■dinunedktelj  a  diwdAdl40x  was  roaming  aboiU  the  wood«  to  fli^  Haaooii 

mm  Mttla  PuasT,  and  ton  bar  to  ptooan    Little  PvaaT  eoold  no  more  retnni  to  bar  bona.   Tte 


*HX     icomAX.. 

«AaT  thfa«  OQght  not  to  go  ooft  i1dii«  witbooft  aoraetedy  ridiag  with  liiei^ 

TuTFKB,  that  rare  majdm-moDger,  and  renovator  of  mostj  apothegmsi  would 
do  well  to  change  hia  atjle,  and  go  into  the  *  fable  line.'  By  application  and 
praetiee^  he  might  come  in  time  to  '  compoae '  as  good  a  apeoimen  as  the  jnyemle 
one  giren  aboye.  -  -  -  Ir  an  ezqniaite  senae  of  ei^oyment^  unmarred  bj  a 
aingle  draw-back,  entitles  a  gneet  to  apeak  of  the  Recent  Dip  of  the  Steamer 
Baltie  to  Wcuhingtonf  we  claim  to  be  at  least  '<me  of  'em.'  From  the  first  mo- 
ment of  going  on  board  this  magnificent  steamer,  it  was  evident  that '  the  good 
time '  which  had  been  so  long  '  coming '  had  at  last  come.  The  company,  some 
hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  included  many  of  our  first  citizens^  civic  function- 
ariee^  magnates  of  the  'Fourth  Ertate,'  presidents  and  representatives  of  publie 
institutions^ '  chief  officers^'  naval  and  of  the  merchant  marine,  etc,  and  all  in  a 
state  of  healthful,  pleasant  exhilaration,  that  was  'beautiful  to  see.'  Mr.  Coir 
um,  justly  proud  of  his  noble  crafty  as  was  Lieutenant  Fox  of  ita  command, 
walked  '  monarchs  of  the  peopled  deck,'  tmtil  the  booming'g^uns^  the  cheers  from 
the  shore,  and  the  answering  cannon  of  the  British  steamer  at  Jersey  City,  pro- 
claimed that  we  were  'under  way.'  We  stood  looking  at  the  vast  machinery, 
to  see  the  first  movement  of  great  power  in  motion,  the  hot  'breath  of  life' 
breathed  into  it  by  the  engineer,  and  Uien  came  on  deck.  The  city  soon  receded, 
melted  into  distance,  and  finally  faded  from  view ;  and  before  we  could  scarcely 
be  made  aware  of  it»  amidst  the  universal  joyousness  and  gossip  of  the  deck, 
Sandy-Hook  itself  was  growing  dim  on  our  rights  and  the  highlands  of  Never- 
nnk  alone  were  visible.  And  what  an  afternoon  it  was  I  Kot  a  speck  was 
to  be  seen  in  all  that  cloudless  sky  of  blue ;  the  spray  of  the  blue-green  sea 
freshened  every  lip ;  and  the  breeze — blew  away  our  best  Gnmi,  just  as  we  were 
going  below  for  a  more  appropriate  sea-going  head-gear  I  Afker  a  luxurious 
dinner,  rich  and  rare  in  edibles  and  potables^  the  guests  assembled  again  upon 
the  deck,  toward  night-fall,  to  see  the  sun  set  upon  the  sea,  and  diffuse  its  efful- 
gent glories  over  the  waste  of  waten^  and  the  wide  o'er-hanging  firmament,  soon 
to  be  'fretted  with  golden  firea.'  The  evening  was  variously  spent:  some 
indulged  in  games  of  whist  at  the  polished  rose- wood  tables  in  the  sumptuous 
cabins^  those  master-pieces  of  taste  and  grace,  which  have  made  our  friend 
Gbobae  Fl^tt  famous;  others  were  reading  or  chatting;  while  'othersome,'  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  began  to  yield  to  the  sway  of  old 
NxpTinn;  who  was  rolling  us  about  like  a  play-thing;  and  retired  early  to  their 
berths.  For  ourselves  beiiig  wholly  without  a  'qualm'  of  the  * nauaeormarina,' 
never  did  we  feel  so  much  'a  boy  again;'  never  more  'juicy  about  the  hearty' 
as  Ollapod  used  to  say.  At  one  time,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  great  steamer, 
we  watched  the  miniature  Niagara  poured  from  her  fast-revolving  wheela^  leav- 
ing a  long  line  of  light  behind  us ;  at  another,  sitting  with  the  firemen,  gleaming 
and  glooming  in  RmaaAirDT  light  and  shadow,  thirty  feet '  down,  down  below ; ' 
and  looking  up  at  the  ponderous  machinery,  noiseless  as  a  watch,  its  vast  beanii^ 
and  shafts^  and  pistons^  moving  slowly  and  majestically  above  us— oh,  it  was 
mMme  J  Then  we  went  forward,  and  watched  Uie  bow  of  the  huge  craft  plunga 
into  the  wavei^  and  separate  the  waters  as  quietly  as  a  swimmer  in  the  HndsoiL 
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Until  two  o'olock  in  the  morning,  dose-wrapped  and  warm,  we  sat  on  that  bow, 
rapt  in  a  reverie,  the  memory  of  which  we  would  fain  nerer  lose.  Reader,  the 
SxA  ia  a  solemn  thing :  it  is  an  awakener  of  solemn  tiionght  To  us  it  bron^t 
back  the  distant  friends  who  had  loyed  ns^  the  dead  whom  we  had  loyed ;  and 
a«y  in  the  dim  light  of  a  quarter-moon,  the  heaying  wayes  rolled  onward,  to  die 
upon  the  far-off  shore,  we  said,  with  one  of  onr  own  poets: 


*Aki>  80  methinks  Hwlll  ihortly  be 
With  everv  mark  on  earth  from  me  I 
A  wave  of  dark  obttTi<Mi*B  aea 

Will  sweep  acroea  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  flsnay  shore 
Of  time,  and  bemi  to  be  no  more ; 
Of  me,  my  name,  the  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  no  track  nor  trace ! 


*And  vet,  wiUi  Him  who  counts  the 
And  holds  the  waters  in  His  handS) 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 

Inscribed  against  my  name, 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought, 
or  all  this  thinking  aool  baa  thought, 
And  from  these  fleeting  momenta  cani^t, 

For  g^ory  or  for  ahame  I  * 


We  retired  to  onr  state-room  that  nighty  or  rather  morning,  with  such  thon^ts 

OB  we  had  not  experienced  before,  since  we  first  saw  the  yast  green  cylinder  of  the 

'  Great  Cataract  *  rolling  oyer  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  at  Niagara.     -    -    -    Hbs's 

an  evasion !  —  a  '  fraud  upon  the  customs  *  of  our  ancestors,  whose  poetry  was 

briei^  whose  meaning  (when  there  wu  any)  was  condensed,  and  whose  periods 

were  'put  a  stop  to*  when  their  authors  had  'said  their  say.'    The  'short  snd 

the  long  of  it '  is^  that  we  have  *An  Appeal  in  AlexandrineM '  from  our  edict 

against  the  admission  of  interminably-epun-out  verse  into  the  pages  of  the 

Kkiokkrbockse: 

'  I  SAW  in  an  *  Enrroa'a  Table,'  L.  Gatlosd  Claex  was  that  Eniroa, 
(Page  two^iinety-eifl^t  of  Uke  *  Table,*)  a  notice  to  long>winded  Posts. 
Solemn  and  stem  was  the  warning;  stem  as  the  soul  of  PaocausTas, 
When  he  cut  his  Mends  short  befere  bed-time,  and  gare  them  a  chop  at  redrlng. 
Alas  I  baa  the  age,  then,  become  so  exceedingly  prosy  and  practical? 
Must  the  song  of  a  B  axd  be  abridged  to  the  diirp  of  a  thrush  in  the  wlntf  r  f 
Must  PaoAscs,  driren  <^  old  through  the  heata  of  a  three'Tolume  epic, 
With  his  mane,  tail,  and  pinions  all  docked,  only  take  an  occaaiona]  airing  f 
I  know  that  the  cadence  of  rhythm  has  shallows  and  depths  that  are  dangerous: 
It  carries  a  poet  great  lengtha,  and  drowns  him,  sometimes,  altogether. 
As  oil  will  spread  over  the  sea,  (it  was  tested  by  Bbnjaiiiii  Franklui,) 
Bo  a  very  minute  drop  of  thought  will  cover  an  ocean  of  sound: 
MevertbeleaB  it  U  bitter  publicly  Oiua  to  be  flouted. 
People  may  write  in  the  papers  endless  and  empty  dlaooursea, 
All  about  Count  BATTBTAin,  Pulsskt,  Ko-sboot  and  ScBSMaxi ; 
Names  which  nobody  can  read,  and  therefore  can  scarce  bke  to  dweO  upon : 
WiNnBAO  may  give  ua  a  neeen,  towering  grand  as  a  pyramid. 
Covering  acres  of  space :  but  with  nothing  partknlar  In  It: 
Only  the  poet,  fbrsooth,  is  forbid  his  American  birth-right: 
Can  never  expand  an  idea,  nor  on  anv  occasion  be  prosy : 
Really,  this  is  too  bad!— oh,  what  a  hard-hearted  EniioBl' 

*  Speaking  of  Hungary: '  why  is  a  oelebrated  Hungarian  leader,  now  in  this 
country,  like  unto  a  gun  or  a  pistol  t  "Cause  ahootl*  This  ingenious  and  indi- 
genous conundrum  was  made  in  a  single  evening,  by  one  man,  with  his  rigbt 
hand  tied  behind  him.  T  was  done  in  this  city,  on  a  wager.  .  .  -  A  nxBfD 
of  ours,  who  was  recently  married,  said  to  the  officiating  clergyman,  (a  confirmed 
wit,)  in  bad  grammar:  'I^ think  I  have  done  toue.*  'Yes,*  replied  the  other, 
*  undoubtedly  you  have  done  toite,  or  olherwUe  /  *  -  -  •  'About  twenty  yesn 
ago,'  said  a  friend  in  the  sanctum  the  other  ni^t,  'pasong  a  night  at  Liverpool, 
I  went  to  the  theatre,  to  wile  away  the  time  in  a  strange  place.  At  that  period 
the  remarkable  mimic  powers  of  the  elder  Mathxwb  were  exciting  much  atten- 
tion. The  attraction  of  this  evening  was  an  imitation  of  the  imitator,  in  tlM 
person  of  a  young  man,  *his  first  appearance  on  any  stage.'  Beport  spoke 
highly  of  his  powers.  It  was  announced  that  he  would  personate  all  the  ebsr 
meters  of  his  great  prototype,  and  the  entertainment  was  to  conclude  with  the 
famous  farce  of  'Monsieur  Tokbow.'    Hie  house  was  very  well  filled  with  per 
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•onal  friends  and  others  attracted  by  the  usnal  onriosity  to  witness  a  diML  ThB 
eortain  rose,  presenting  the  ordinary  soiled  scene  of  a  parlor  with  windows,  a 
few  painted  flower-pots  and  painted  flowers^  and  a  small  table,  coyered  with 
green  baize.  In  a  few  moments^  a  romantic,  stage-straek  young  man  entered,  in 
the  midst  of  immense  applause,  and  took  his  seat  behind  the  table.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  had  just  dabbed  a  couple  of  corks  under  his  cheeks^  pre- 
vious to  enacting  the  part  of  '  The  Pelted  PolUieian  Delivering  a  Speech  vpon  the 
HueHng$f'  when  a  door  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  marked  in  the  stage-books  as  *R. 
D.,'  was  suddenly  thrown  open.  An  elderly,  florid  gentleman,  whose  head  was 
somewhat  grizzled,  and  who  happened  to  be  no  other  than  the  parental  relatiye 
of  the  aforesaid  stage-struck  young  man,  yery  deliberately  entered,  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play.  He  upbraided  his  son,  who  was  under 
age^  in  seyere  and  set  terms^  before  the  whole  audience,  for  about  one  minute ; 
then  unbuttoning  his  coat^  and  drawing  from  underneath  a  raw  cow-hide,  threatened 
him  with  fifty  lashes,  well  laid  on,  if  he  did  not  immediately  'quit  the  premises  V 
The  curtain  fell,  and  the '  entertainment '  of  the  eyening  was  ended.'  -  -  -  Oon 
great  poet^  Bbtant,  '  when  this  old  cap  was  new,'  sang  thus  to  the  deep  music 

oi  his  own  solemn  harp : 

*T4KB  the  wings 

or  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pieroe^ 
Or  lofle  thyaelf  in  the  oontiniioiui  woods, 
Where  roUs  the  OregoiL  and  hean-no  aoond 
Sare  his  own  daahlnga.' 

Well,  supposing  you  ehmdd  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  go  to  Oregon  at 
'  this  present  f '  Instead  of  lonely  solitudes^  you  would  find  peopled  towns,  while 
Oregon  itself  hears,  instead  of  '  its  own  dashings,'  the  sounds  of  busy  life  upon 
its  borders ;  nor  are  '  folios  of  four  pages '  mape  of  that  same  '  busy  life,'  wantii^; 
in  that  distant  region ;  no^  nor  yet  more  elaborate  periodicals ;  for  here  on  our 
table  lie  two  numbers  of  *  The  Oregon  Monthly  Magazine,*  printed  at  Portland, 
Oregon  Territory,  and  edited,  with  a  good  degree  of  taste  and  skill,  by  Mr. 
SrxFHEir  J.  M'CoBMicK,  from  whose  ^wn  pen,  by-the-by,  proceeds  most  of  tha 
verse  in  the  number  before  us^  some  of  which  is  quite  above  the  average  of 
what  is  termed  *  poetry '  in  many  an  eastern  magazine.  From  two  prose  articles 
which  we  have  found  leisure  to  read,  we  derived  no  little  pleasure ;  and  from 
one,  *Atcent  of  the  Highett  Peak  of  the Roehy  Mountaine*  we  shall  present  an 
extract  in  our  next  •  •  -  'Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the 
ocean f  said  our  friend  and  state-room  'chum,'  Mr.  Hknbt  OUxlbt,  when  wa 
waked  up  In  the  morning-gloaming  on  board  the  Baltic^  after  our  first  night  out 
Hie  hint  was  '  su'ffegeance,'  as  Dogbxrbt  has  it  The  pale  light  came  through 
the  large  ground-glass  dead-lights^  as  we  rose  and  donned  our  garments;  and 
having  'lavated*  as  comfortably  as  in  our  apartment  at  home,  and  in  the  real 
'  Croton,'  too,  we  ascended  to  the  deck.  Not  a  soul,  save  Mr.  Ooluns,  Commander 
Fox,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  pilots  were  on  the  cleanly-washed  decks; 
BO  that  'the  golden  sun  uprist '  to  few  eyes  on  board  the  Baltic;  but  those  who 
<iU  see  it  will  not  soon  forget  it  But  it  is,  after  all,  a  scene  to  be  seen,  not 
described.  No  land  was  in  sight ;  but  as  we  walked  forward  to  our  late  station 
on  the  bow,  we  saw  in  the  extreme  distance  a  pale,  glinunering  light,  most  like 
a  star,  low  down  the  horizon,  'paling  its  ineffectual  fire.'  'What  is  that! '  we 
asked  of  that  accomplished  officer  and  gentleman,  commander  Fox.  'Cape- 
HxirRT  Lights  entrance  of  the  •Chesapeake^'  he  said:  'the  blue  land  on  our  right 
is  8mbb's  Island :  the  ether  light  is  Cape-CsAaus.'    But  we  saw  no  '  other '  light ; 
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and  preeentlj  the  white  pile  that  'holds  its  lantern  o'er  the  reetleM  mnge'  at 
Oape-HENRT  had  '  doused  its  glim.'  The  land  soon  became  more  and  moi«  clearly 
defined ;  the  guests  one  after  another  came  on  deck ;  and  presently  the  twin 
baj-light-honses  were  on  either  side  of  ua  Two  hundred  and  fortj-fiTC  miles 
from  the  Bay  of  New-Tork  to  Cape-HmfBT,  in  eighteen  hours  and  fifty-eight 
minutes  1  '  Hurrah  for  the  Baltic  T  '  Hurrah  for  Counisr  *  Hurrah  for  Conh 
mander  FozT  —  and  down  we  went^  to  devour,  with  rayenous  appetites^  such  a 
sea-breakfast  as  the  cook  of  the  Baluo  knows  so  well  how  to  set  before  his  cus- 
tomers.   -    .    -    Raihkb  hard  lines  these,  Mr.  'G.  O.  D./  to  our  ooneeption: 

*8tahd back, O Moaol  I flii« a thnuh 
That  warbles  in  a  cantoi-^uMk ! ' 

The  ^Unjinuhed  Epic  on  Jennjf  Lind'  is  more  striking.  The  writer  tells  us  that 
he  should  haye  finished  it^  only  that  she  '  went  and  imported  a  Jew,  had  him 
Christianized,  baptised,  and  then  married  him,'  cutting  out  oyer  so  many  young 
Yankees  who  had  set  their  affections  upon  her  purse: 

^SwBBD-iiT  of  Nighttngalesl  long  mav  thy  voice,  with  Its  wondeiftil  eompaa^ 
ThrlU  on  our  bearta  like  ibe  music  of  buIl-ftogB  that  warble  at  eTcning : 
Bo  iwelU  the  bite  of  muaqaitoei  when  nl^t*»  sombre  blanlcet  has  Auenl 
And  when  the  American  easle  shall  float  o'er  the  watera  in  triumph, 
Far  away  to  the  land  of  thy  birth,  aweet  glrer  of  concerts  I 
May  i(  accumulate  *  rocks 'as  Ast  as,  with  Bjolruh's  amlsttincts 
Thou  hast  been  picking  them  np  in  this  geological  country. 
For  like  a  *  thousand  or  bricks '^haTe  they  showered  in  thy  oalioo-apron !' 

A  nnofD^  in  a  letter  to  the  Editob,  mentions  an  animal  bereayement  in  his 
family  with  so  much  simple  feeling,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  lay 
the  extract  doBcribing  it  before  our  readers : 

*  Mt  two  youngest  children  were  anxious  to  hsTe  a  little  dog.  They  promised  to  take  good  am 
of  it,  and  that  it  should  trouble  no  person  about  the  house.  I  was  snocessftil  in  obtaining  one  of 
the  handsomest  little  buH^enrier  pups  I  ever  saw.  He  was  but  four  weeks  old  when  I  brsog^il 
him  to  the  children.  They  were  perflwtly  delighted  with  him :  every  possible  attention  was  paid 
to  'PiKCBBs;*  and  he  soon  grew  in  strmgth,  and  developed  the  beauty  of  form  for  which  thit 
peculiar  breed  is  so  bmous ;  and  he  was  so  playfUl,  that  not  only  the  children,  but  every  member  of 
my  ftmily  was  delighted  with  him.  They  prepared  a  flourbtrrel  and  a  nice  dean  piece  of  blankel 
for  his  bed,  and  every  day  the  two  chiUren  and  'Pxxcbbs  '  would  have  meh  a  romping4me 
together,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  took  the  most  pieasnre^  the  dog  or  the  cfaiktaen.  But 
before  he  was  six  montlis  old,  the  poor  little  fellow  caught  the  dog<listemper,  and  grew  very  OL 
The  children  nursed  him  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  care ;  but  we  could  not  save  his  life :  he  died 
during  the  night  The  children  knew  nothing  of  It  until  the  following  morning^  when  my  little 
boy  got  up  early  and  found  his  four^boted  fkvorite  dead.  He  called  at  the  door  of  hla  Utile  sister 
to  awaken  her.  I  heard  the  crying  of  the  chUdien,  and  when  I  arose,  found  the  Uttle  girl  Bittli«wifli 
the  paw  of  the  dead  dog  in  one  hand,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Her  little  brother 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  centre  of  tho  gra8Si)lat,  on  his  kneea,  and  with  a  trowel  digging  a  grave 
for  the  little  dog.  The  big  tears  were  streaming  lh»m  his  fooe,  and  he  could  not  have  anflhted 
more,  had  he  kwt  his  only  fHeod.  I  could  scaroely  repress  my  own  tears  at  the  sight.  Neither  of 
the  two  children  were  able  to  go  to  school  until  the  following  day.  Tears  start  lh>m  their  eyes, 
even  now,  when  we  speak  of  Mlttle  PiNCBia,*  although  four  months  have  passed  since  his  death.' 

Truly  does  WAaHnroroN  layiMO  say,  that  the  'sorrows  and  tears  of  youth  are  as 
bitter  as  those  of  age.'  •  -  -  '  I  hbabd  a  story  the  other  day,'  writes  a  friend 
and  always  acceptable  correspondent,  'which  amused  me.  An  old  lady  said: 
'When  my  father  moyed  into  the  new  country,  one  of  us  children  once  told  a 
lie.  My  mother  could  not  ascertain  the  culprit»  but  a  lie  lay  between  two  of  us. 
'Well I '  said  she,  'you  may  escape  now,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  know 
at  some  day  which  of  you  has  told  a  lie.'  Weeks  passed  on,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  on  the  subject  My  father  liyed  in  a  log-house,  which  contained  one 
room  below,  and  one  aboye.    The  children  slept  in  the  chamber.    One  ni^t  a 
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tremendous  wind  arose,  and  at  midnight  blew  off  the  entire  roof  of  the  honte^ 
My  mother,  alarmed  at  the  crash,  ran  np  the  ladder,  and  putting  her  head  into 
the  roofless  chamber,  cried :  '  Children,  are  yon  all  there  f  *  *  Yes,  mother  I '  piped 
a  small,  terrified  voice;  'yes^  mother,  we  are  all  here;  and  if  the  day  of  judg- 
ment has  eome^  it  was  me  that  told  that  lie  T '  To  how  many  '  children  of  larger 
growth'  does  a  similar  late  repentance  oome^  and  from  similar  causes;  the  'still 
small  Yoice'  amid  the  storm  I  -  -  -  Aftkb  enjoying  one  of  the  BALTic*fl 
breakfasts — and  those  who  luive  ei^oyed  them  know  what  they  are — our  'good- 
lie  companie '  came  out  on  deck,  in  the  bright  sun  of  that  glorious  morning. 
The  light-houses  of  Hxnrt  and  Chabub  were  pale  departing  ghosts  in  the  back- 
ward distance;  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  lay  on  our  right;  on  our  left 
stretched  'Old  Yiroinia;**  and  we  confess  that  we  looked  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  '  Old  Dominion '  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  of  reyerence.  There 
she  lay,  the  nursing-mother  of  so  many  illustrious  men  in  our  country's  history ; 
and  as  we  gazed,  we  gaye  her  our  poor  bleasing  'unawares.'  There,  far  to  the 
south,  were  the  'Rip-Raps,'  and  'Old  Point  Comfort,'  and  York  Riyer,  and  Nor- 
folk, and  Richmond ;  and  farther  on,  as  we  entered  the  broad  Potomac,  there 
rolled  into  its  bosom  the  blue  waters  of  the  Rappahannock.  Truly,  it  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  which  all  seemed  to  ei^oy  to  the  utmost  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  little  groups  upon  deck.  Here  stood  Ex-Editor  Kwo,  President  of 
Columbia  College,  chatting;  in  his  most  agreeable  way,  with  his  brother-editon^ 
our  friend  Sanforo,  of  the  *  Journal  of  Commerce^  and  Colonel  Fullkb,  of  the 
'Aening  Mirror,*  including  M.  RoMxnr  Brodhxad,  late  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jameb  ;  there  was  gathered  a  beyy  of 
packet-captains,  light  at  heart,  and  'in  their  element,'  Delano,  Hackbtaff,  El- 
DBZDGi^  Cbopper,  and  Tufp  ;  near  by,  Nicholas  Dean,  President  of  the  Croion 
AquednoiBoard,  enlightening '  Old  KnoK.'  by  conrersation  alike  entertaining  and 
instraetiTe,  which  was  listened  to  with  gratified  interest  by  Mr.  Jomr  T.  Dodoi; 
our  Inspector  of  Streets,  and  sundry  members  of  our  metropolitan  Common 
Council ;  Mr.  Collins,  in  dose  confab  with  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  of  the  Nayy, 
and  Commander,  Foz,  are  on  the  right;  and  on  the  left,  our  friends  Canndio  and 
Caiifbkll^  the  first  our  correspondent,  'En  Kklyin,'  and  the  second  our  Consul 
at  Rotter-d — m,  are  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  at  some  'good  thing '  that  somebody 
or  other  has  done  or  uttered;  while  yonder  stand  Ex-Mayor  Migku^  our  friends 
Mr.  DuDLST  Bran,  and  Ciraykland,  of  the  '  2Vt6iiiM^'  neither  of  them  any  longer 
haunted  by  the  demon  of  sea-eicknesst  the  latter  comparing  notes  with  his  con- 
temporary, MuvroRD,  of  the  'Courier  and  Enquirer,*  which  it  was  generally 
regretted  was  not  also  represented  by  our  friend.  General  Wrbb.  And  thus,  in 
the  broad  sun-light,  we  sweep  up  the  Potomac^  until  near  sun-set,  when,  fearing 
the  sinuous  channel,  with  a  ship  so  yast^  we  drop  anchor  for  the  night»  fifty  miles 
and  upward  from  Washington.  Who  that  saw,  will  eyer  cease  to  remember  the 
nm-eet  of  that  night  upon  the  Potomac! -—the  reflections  of  the  shores;  the 
eorling;  'swirling'  water,  waying  like  book-binders'  'marbled'  paper;  the  dol- 
phin-tints dying  with  the  dying  snnl  -  -  •  From  an  unknown  correspondent 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylyania,  we  deriye  the  annexed  literary  'specimen'  and 
■ketch  of  rather  a  '  hard  case '  in  the  itinerant  mimstry  of  a  rural  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  'Birmingham  of  America: ' 

*I  WBirr  frfwrtrldge-lng  the  other  daj,lnto  a  neigfaborlngcoantj,  uid  pot  np  si  a  UtUe  taTemin 
a  Httto  town,  where  they  mM.  bad  whlakejr  and  'fed'  the  atage-hones  and  paasengerk   This  town 

*  Or  BMinorable  and  note-worthy  polnta  of  both  these  BtateS)  boidflrfog  oa  the  Gheaapsske^iw 
AsU  bare  aomewhat  more  to  say  la  our  May  Nomber. 
TOU  XXZIZ.  tt 
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WMtte  gnvitatiiig  centre  or  the  dbtrlot,  and  the  toTemifMttM  gnrltiUing  ooDtre  of  Om  leva. 
Toa  know  to  what  mongrel  uses  the  b«Mw>iiM  of  ions  is  rani  legiona  are  ordhiarUy  i^tpreprtatad. 
Beside  iu  decanters,  jqgs,  and  glaaaes,  it  embraces  the  bed-chamber  of  the  ooach-driyers,  the  kcond 
of  the  bou8e<log,  and  the  nuraery  of  the  children.  It  la  likewise  the  council-chamber  In  which 
•dtixens  meet  to  enlarge  the  oonftislon,  and  discuss  monldpal  moTementa.  The  walls  are  hong 
with  fandy  show-bills  of  the  last  drcns,  and  printed  bills  of  aherUTs  sales,  with  here  and  there  a 
wood-cut  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  a  eulogy  underneath  of  the  mirscokKis  rirtoes  of  a  ^LiTcr- 
PUl,*  a  *  Cherry-Pectoral,*  or  a  *  VermlAige*  *lbr  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  ondendgned.* 
These  are  permanent  adrertisements:  the  bar-foom  door  is  the  bulletin-board  of  the  temporary 
Botioes  of  the  day.  It  was  in  an  aftermpper  aorrey  of  the  motley  chlrographical  displays  wfaidi 
were  here  posted,  that  my  eye  was  espedaUy  attracted  by  the  announcement  under  the  head 
of  ^OinutihU^t  S«V  which  set  forth,  that  upon  a  oertain  day  there  would  be  exposed  at  pnblto 
^Tandoo,'  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  *one  dubble  set  of  hames  and  two  briddles  and  two  coQen 
and  one  big  mettle  cittle  and  one  grinstone  one  milk  cow  one  bool  one  beflkr  one  ca£'  In 
Immediate  Juactapoeltlon  with  this,  was  the  fMlowing : 

•TAKE    KOTTI8X. 

**Tnai  will  Be  a  lector  dillTered  to  the  ikool-hoos  this  emlng  at  Eriy  cannel-Ugtfat  on  the  aob- 
Jeo  of  our  duty  To  god  and  Man  by  the  JEU  rev  dr  stevenaon  of  Pittsburgh.* 

*  Dr.  Albcx  Btitbiisoii  is  a  dlTlne  of  nnlTersal  notoriety  In  our  dty.  It  is  a  mlsfortone  of  the  Doa* 
tor's  that  he  is  not  in  acknowledged  connection  with  any  one  of  the  various  religious  denominatioBB 
of  the  day,  and  therefore  he  is  driven  frequently  to  hard  extremities  In  the  prosecution  of  his  proto' 
tf  on.  Formerly  he  used  to  appropriate  a  public  corner  of  the  markelrhouae  to  his  purpose^  and 
eondnct  Sabbatical  exercises,  mounted  on  a  meat-btock,  to  promiscuous  congregations.  But  cansei 
eonsplred  to  shut  the  Doctor  out  from  the  e^}oyment  of  this  privll^;e.  Unruly  boys  played  pranks 
upon  Um :  slipping  torpedoes  under  his  feet,  hooking  his  coat-tail  upon  meal-pins,  or  filling  Its 
pockets  with  ignited  flre^Tackers.  Beside,  the  city  rulers  pronounced  an  edict  pn^bltlng  soch 
aervices,  and  declaring  Imprisonment  in  the  county-Jail  the  penalty  for  its  Infringement  The  Do»> 
tor  k>Tes  liberly ;  is  strongly  Kossittr  In  his  feelings;  and  therefore  adopted  a  mlgratoiy  lUb^ 
which  he  has  been  punning  ever  since.  *  Handing  Vound  the  hat 'is  a  striking  feature  in  the  pr(h 
gramme  of  his  service.  His  UborB,  he  assured  me  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  were  painftiUy 
onproducUve  of  pecuniary  reward ;  and  he  added,  that  *  unleas  he  met  shortly  with  a  more  liberal 
npport,  he  would  be  compelled  to  resort  to  his  eariy  and  long^lnee  abandoned  proHMstoa  cf 
seouring  clothes.  *  If  you  know  of  any  highly  deditule  section  where  there  la  a  vacancy,  and  the 
a^)oyment  of  a  disposition  to  ^pay  handsomely,*  the  Doctob  is  available.' 

'Hayxn't  got  any  good  place  I '  -  •  -  'I  hkabd  a  good  atorj  the  other  daj/ 
writea  recently  our  friend  and  correspondent,  'Caxl  Bbnbon,'  from  Pari%  'whidt 
may  amuse  yon.  The  curS  of  Nevermind  where  was  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  see  a  sick  woman.  *  WeU,  my  good  woman,'  said  he,  'so  you  sre  Tcry 
ill,  and  require  the  consolations  of  religion!  What  can  I  do  for  yout '  'No^' 
replied  the  old  lady,  'I  am  not  very  ill:  I  am  only  neryous,  and  can't  deep.' 
'How  can  I  help  that? '  asked  the  curi,  *0h,  Sir,  you  always  pvt  me  to  dmp 
so  nicely  when  I  go  to  church,  that  I  thought  if  you  would  only  preach  a  litUa 

for  me ! '    'They  say'  that  the  curd  swore:  at  any  rate,  he  'made  tracks' 

in  'less  than  no  time.'  ...  A  noblk  riyer  is  the  Potomac;  broad  and 
bright^  and  blue  as  the  'blue  lift'  which  it  reflects  in  its  glassy  bosom.  As  wf 
approached  Mount  Yemon,  the  deep  musical  bell  of  the  Baltic  began  sdemnly 
to  toll;  and  minute-guns  were  fired  from  the  bright  brass  ordnance  of  the 
steamer.  We  ascended  the  shrouds,  the  better  to  surrey  the  'Mecca  of  Hb^ty,' 
where  the  great  and  good  Washinoton  liyed,  and  where  his  bones  repoee.  We 
looked,  from  our  eyrie,  almost  down  upon  the  house  and  tomb,  aa  seen  through 
the  leafless  trees.  Our  noble  craft  at  length  came  abreast  the  sacred  spot^  when 
eyery  head  of  the  guests^  and  of  the  men  below  us,  was  uncoyered,  as  we  moyed 
slowly  and  solenmly  by,  amid  the  tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  roar  of  the  minute- 
guns  :  and  we  saw  tears  fall  from  manly  eyes,  'unused  to  weep.'  It  was  a  scene 
nerer  to  be  forgotten.    -    •    -    Somdodt,  and  a  yerycleyer' somebody 'too^  has 
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been  writiiig  for  'The  Olvre-Branch*  a  piece  of  poetry  e&titied,  *Whm  I  wm 

Tatmg,  or  what  tht  M  Woman  taid  to  her  Daughter*    Among  the  things  in  *her 

day/  ihe  mentionB  that 

*Tbb  man  that  wta  a  bankraiyt  eaUed  waa  kind  o*  dkmmed  hy  men, 
Aud  hardly  dared  to  aluyw  hia  bead  among  hia  townffolk  tkeni 
But  nowHfdaw.  when  a  merchant  fltlla,  thcrjr  aay  he  makes  a  penny : 
The  wife  don't  nave  a  gown  the  leaa,«M  his  daughtefsjuat  aa  many; 
Hia  ions  they  smoke  their  choice  dgara.  and  drtnic  Ukeir  costly  wine^ 
And  she  goes  to  the  opers,  and  htf  has  folks  to  dine. 
He  walks  the  streets,  he  drives  his  gig,  men  show  him  all  dTilitles, 
And  what  in  my  dajf  we  called  debt*  are  now  his  /t0-abUltles; 
They  call  the  man  uitfortunatt  who  ruins  half  the  city : 
In  my  day  H  waa  his  ertHtor*  to  whom  we  gave  our  fXtj : 

But  then,  I  tell  my  daughter 

Folka  do  n't  do  aa  they  'd  onghtrer : 

They  had  not  ought-er  do  as  they  do : 

Why  donH  they  do  aa  ttiey  *d  oughfrert 

'When  I  waa  yoong,  crime  waa  a  crime,  it  had  no  other  name^ 
And  when  *t  waa  proved  against  a  man,  he  had  to  bear  the  bhune; 
They  called  the  man  that  stole,  *a  thlefl*  they  wasted  no  fine  Ibellng; 
What  folks  call  *petty  larceny,'  In  ««  day  was  called  stealing ; 
They  did  not  make  a  reprobate  the  theme  of  song  and  story, 
As  u  the  bloodier  were  his  hands,  the  brighter  waa  his  glory; 
And  when  a  murder  had  been  done,  could  they  the  murderer  find, 
They  hung  him  up  aa  they  would  a  crow,  a  terror  to  his  kind. 
Bat  iMi»^day«,  it  seems  to  me,  whenever  blood  Is  spilt. 
The  morderer  has  onr  empathy  pn^K>ili<med  to  his  guilt; 
And  when  the  law  has  proved  a  man  to  be  a  second  Caw, 
A  dozen  Jurors  can  be  found  to  bring  him  in  *  in*mn«  I ' 
And  then  petitiona  will  be  signed,  and  texta  of  Beriptare  twisted. 
And  parsons  will  grow  eloquent,  and  ladies  interested: 
Until  the  man  who 's  proved  to  oe  as  blood-thirsty  as  Nsbo 
Will  walk  abroad  like  other  men— only  a  greater  herol 

But  then,  I  tell  my  daughter 

Folks  do  n't  do  aa  theyVl  ongtatFer: 

They  had  not  ongh^er  do  as  they  do: 

Why  do  nt  they  do  aa  they  'd  oughtror  ? ' 

We  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  one  of  the  best  and  safest  inaviranee  eom* 
paniee  in  this  city  is  the  'Mutual  Benefit  Life-Ineurance  Gcmpany*  at  Nnmber 
11,  Wall-street  We  giye  below  a  fact  from  'The  Tribune*  daily  journal,  which 
reflectB  high  honor  npon  Mr.  Lobd^  the  president,  and  the  direction.  We  can 
Touch  for  the  honorable  and  liberal  act  alluded  to:  *We  learn  that  one  of  the 
insured  in  this  company,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  his  policy,  and  without 
protecting  it  by  what  is  termed  a  'sea-risk,'  proceeded  on  a  yoyage  to  Europe: 
while  at  sea,  under  the  influence  of  insanity,  he  leaped  oyerboard  and  waa 
drowned.  Under  any  and  all  eiroumstancei^  suicide  yitiates  a  policy  of  li£»' 
insurance :  in  this  instance,  howeyer,  the  Company  yiewed  the  matter  throu{^ 
a  beneyolent  medium,  and  paid  to  the  dead  man's  widow  and  his  two  orphan 
diildren  the  fiill  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  which  the  husband  and 
fisiher  had  insured.  This  act  of  goodness  was  performed  by  the  Company  cheer- 
fully and  promptly,  and  they  deserye  credit  for  such  generosity.'  Such  an  ad^ 
requires  little  comment  •  •  -  About  noon,  we  arriyed  at  Alexandria ;  and 
redly,  we  were  most  agreeably  disappointed  tn  the  aspect  of  the  place.  In 
^iriiat  Mrs.  PABTiNOToif  would  call  the  'out^uirts,'  its  appearance  is  not  striking; 
but  as  we  approached  the  whar(  amidst  the  welcoming  roar  of  some  yery  spunky' 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  saw  up  into  the  more  stirring  parts  of  the  city,  it  seemed 
■Hye  with  people,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  much  enterprise  and  spirit 
In  the  distance  loomed  up  Washington ;  and  beyond,  the  beautiful  heights  of 
Georgetown.  There  was  the  Capiiol,  white  as  snow,  looking  from  its  lofty  site 
upon  a  scene  of  rare  beauty :  there  were  the  '  Departments '  and  the  Washington 
Monnmentl    Our  heart  beat  thick  as  we  went  oyer  the  side  of  the  Baltic;  and 
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thought  how  Boon  we  should  h^  for  the  first  time,  in  the  capital  of  oar  'ger^reet 
and  gel-lorious  ked'ntry  I '  Nine  cheers  split  the  welkin  for  'T^  Baltic'  and 
'Collins I' — and  we  left  him  standing  like  a  proud  conqueror  on  her  deck;  ts 
we  moved  off  for  the  'City  of  Magnificent  Distancea'  ...  Ths  following 
letter,  dated  'Rome,  February  18,  1862,'  will  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
comes  from  a  friend  and  correspondent  who  has  often  made  the  KncKERBOOLEa 
his  medium  of  communication  with  the  public  while  at  home,  and  we  trust  that 
he  may  not  infrequently  do  us  the  same  fayor  while  he  shall  remain  abroad : 

*  Will,  here  I  am  in  Borne ;  not  the  Rome  of  my  tmagfastlon,  bnt  whst  Is  called  Rome,  sad 
known  as  such  thronghout  the  dvilized  world.  It  la  now  high  CamiTal,  and  to-day  I  have  been 
with  the  crowd  to  look  on  *  Chiiftian  fools  with  Tarnished  fhoea,*  as  they  droTe  up  and  down  the 
Oorso.  It  takes  a  yaat  deal  of  the  poetry  out  of  this  life  to  look  matten  ftill  in  the  fhce.  Tha 
actual  and  the  preient  tread  hesTtty  on  the  toes  of  your  romance,  and  it  ia,  I  thinlc,  quite  as  well 
to  gaie  aflv  olL  CAMrasLL's  words  have  often  been  on  my  lipa  during  my  residence  in  Rome. 
For  Imaance.  I  saw  yesterday  a  long  line  of  Illustrious  Roman  emperoia  cut  In  marble,  and  k)oked 
apon,  no  doubt,  in  their  day,  aa  magnificent  representations  of  magnificent  heroes ;  I  saw  this 
splendid  troop  standing  erect  as  in  their  best  days,  (some  eight  hundred  yean  ago;)  and  what  bass 
use  do  you  imagine  an  American  resident  in  the  Eternal  City  bad  pot  them  to  f  They  were  bohttag 
up  on  outetrelehed  anna  the  week's  washing  of  a  huge  fkmily  I  I  saw  with  these  eyes  the  hack 
of  Juuus  Cabae  ooTered  with  a  wet  shirt,  whose  constant  dripping  fell  upon  his  god41ke  togs 
Uke  a  summer  shower.  The  great  Auoustus  was  looking  through  a  pair  of  Yankee  atoddngi; 
and  TaAiAji*8  head  waa  enveloped  in  a  flannel  nlght^wn  I 

*  But  all  is  not  so  homely  aa  this  picture.  The  Coliseum,  which  I  have  seen  in  all  llghta  and 
fmdflr  every  sky,  is  truly  the  great  feature  of  Rome.  Nothing  can  wear  away  tnm.  tku  ito  m^|es> 
tie  beauty.  The  Pantheon,  too,  ia  still  eternal  in  its  dome,  and  an  thkt  Bteor  has  written  of  ttis 
true. 

*Let  me  tell  you  bow  I  pass  a  day  In  Rome.  This  one,  for  Inatance:  AH  the  morning  I  was  sH" 
ting  with  a  cowled  monk  In  the  ceD  where  Tasso  died.  They  ke^  his  memory  green,  these  pious 
hermits ;  and  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  how  reverently  they  tread  the  pavement  where  he 
walked  and  preyed.  From  Bt.  Oaoraio  to  the  Coliseum  it  is  a  healthy  distance  only,  and  thither 
we  bent  our  steps  for  an  afternoon's  ramble.  A  stroll  home  through  the  Coibo,  and  the  GSmlval 
doea  not  cod  the  day  badly. 

*  Touching  the  Fine  Aria,  yon  wiU  not  despise  *  my  humble  opinion,'  as  they  say  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  To  hear  good  music,  one  must  go  to  New- York:  of  this  I  am  fblly  persuaded.  Italy  has 
not  any  thing  to  show  so  good  in  that  way.  In  architecture,  Rome  has  her  glories  all  unrivalled  atOL 
Pilntlng  and  sculpture,  too,  she  proudly  and  Justly  calls  her  own.  I  must  not  Ml  to  tell  yon  what 
better  Judgea  than  I  am  pronounce  true.  Aa  an  American,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  proud  to  he« 
that  CaAWroan  and  BaowK  stand  at  the  head  of  their  respective  professions  in  the  Eternal  Qty. 
I  wish  you  coukl  walk  with  me  some  fine  sunny  day  into  the  ttudio  of  CaAwroan,  and  eqjoy,  as  I 
have  done  again  and  again,  what  he  la  doing  for  Virginia.  His  Patuick  HsNaT,  now  ready  to  be 
caat  Inbronxe,  Is  equal  to  any  thing  In  the  best  school  of  modem  sculpture.  It  ought  to  speak, 
end  wouki  do  so,  should  days  of  trial  ever  again  occur  In  our  country's  history.  Baowa's  land* 
scapea  are  tmrivalled,  and  fooUah  travellers  who  give  their  orders  for  poor  copies  to  Indifl^ient 
palnteri,  will  not  fell  to  regret  their  Ignorance  in  overlooking  the  splendid  originals  of  this  fins 
genius.  *A  picture  painted  by  him  now,  for  five  hundred  dollan,  will  be  re*eold  at  my  death  fer 
three  tlmea  that  sum,'  said  an  EngUah  bachelor  to  me  the  other  day,  aa  he  carried  off  hia  prise  to 


•But  dinner  is  f««MMi«^^  nd  i  bony  to  obey  *one  of  the  nobleat  Impulses  of  our  < 


'Ir  you  haye  time  to  spare,  let  me  mention  to  you  an  incident,'  writes  a 
correspondent  from  Steuben  coimty  in  this  State,  'which  occurred  during  an 
excursion  which  recently  I  made  into  the  south  part  of  Alleghany  county.  My 
firiend  'the  Doctor'  and  myself  found  ourselves  sojourning  in  that  region  during 
the  month  of  December  last,  and  feasting  upon  the  delicious  renison  abounding 
there.  We  were  induced  one  Saturday  eyening,  while  in  the  village  of  Whites- 
ville,  to  attend  a  temperance-meeting  held  at  the  Methodist  meeting-house,  for 
the  purpose  of  wiling  away  a  leisure  hour.    The  lecturer,  a  Methodist  minister, 
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enterUdned  us  with  a  poetical  addreae^  a  rer j  clever  performanee,  by  the  by ; 
in  which  he  adverted  to  the  ^Totaries  who  worshipped  at  the  ehrine  of  Baoqeui^' 
the  many  who  'quaff'  their  wine^  and  incidentally  to  the  difficulties  in  climbing 
the  hill  of  Parnassus.  Every  thing  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  we  returned  to 
our  inn.  The  next  mornings  more  or  less  of  the  villagers  assembled  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  tavern:  among  them  I  observed  one,  who,  seated  by  the  stove,  was 
evidently  laboring^nnder  some  ponderous  idea  that  he  wished  to  embody  in 

words.    Eventually  he  unburthened  himself  as  follows:  'Mr. (the  lecturer 

of  the  previous  evening)  thought  that  no  one  knew  who  he  was  hetchelling  so, 
when  he  was  giving  it  to  Backus  and  Quaff  last  evening  in  his  lecture ;  but  / 
knew,  all  the  time.'  'Ah  I '  said  '  the  Doctor,' '  I  was  in  some  doubt  myself  as  to 
whom  he  referred.     'Why,'  said  thb  sage  bar-room  oracle,  'Backus  \a  an  old 

acquaintance  of  mine^  a  distiller,  living  in  the  village  of  C^ ,  and  Quaff  was 

his  head- workman.'  *  Indeed  I  *  said  '  the  Doctor ; '  *  and  do  you  know  any  thing 
about  the  Parxassus  Hill  he  mentioned?'  'Yes,  I  do  so,'  replied  the  orade^ 
'and  a  devilish  steep  and  slippery  hill  it  is  too,  right  up  back  of  Backus's  distil- 
lery: and  the  lecturer  was  more  than  half  right  when  he  said  it  was  difficult 
work  to  climb  it,  for  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  all  about  itl '  Mrs.  Rambborok 
could  hardly  cap  thit  climax.  -  -  •  Wx  have  now  been  in  Washington  some 
^Te  days;  and  we  declare  it  as  our  decided  conviction,  that  in  multitudinous 
respects,  it  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  beautiful  city  we  ever  saw.  But 
first  let  us  speak  of  The  Capitol^  its  crowning  glory.  It  is  a  perfect  dream  of 
architectural  beauty.  We  have  seen  it,  now,  from  every  point  of  the  compass ; 
at  an  hours  of  the  day,  and  morning  and  evening  twilight ;  whether  looming 
through  the  mist  or  haze  of  the  gloaming,  as  seen  from  the  PaxainxxT's  Houses 
terminating  the  broad  and  handsome  Pennsylvania-Avenue,  or  gleaming  white 
in  the  up-rising  sun;  or  standing,  'sculptured  soft  in  the  pale  moon-light;'  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  at  all  times^  it  is  preeminently  beautiful  What  cUgnUy 
of  tpaee  it  has,  in  the  edifice  itself  and  all  its  surroundings  1  All  honor  to  La- 
TBOBE,  its  architect :  it  is  a  living  monument,  and  long  may  it  remain  so,  of  his 
taste  and  genius.  One  scarcely  knows  which  most  to  admire,  the  eastern  or 
western  front  The  former,  in  a  three-quarter  side-view  from  the  rights  we  do 
not  believe  can  be  matched  for  richness  and  grace  by  any  edifice  in  the  world; 
while  the  approach  to  the  other  side  is  so  gprand,  and  the  edifice  towers  up  from 
its  proud  poution  so  loftily,  surmounted  by  its  graceful,  swelling  dome,  that  one 
can  hardly  help  exclaiming,  'After  all,  tkU  is  the  most  beautiful  front  I'  And 
then  the  views  from  the  broad  esplanade  are  so  magnificent ;  the  several  Depart- 
ments, gleaming  in  white  marble;  the  'Smithsonian  Institute,'  rising  sombre 
from  its  spacious  grounds^  and  the  white  shaft  of  the  Washington  Monument^ 
near  by;  the  silver  Potomac,  and  the  Heights  of  Georgetown,  and  'old  Virginia' 
beyond ;  all  these  conspire  to  form  a  view,  which  to  us^  a  stranger,  was  always 
surpassingly  lovely.  -  -  -  'Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  this  region,' 
(so  writes  a  genial  friend)  'a  'steam-poet,'  familiarly  known  as  'old  Beaoh.' 
What  think  you  of  the  following,  suggested  by  him  as  an  appropriate  epitaph 
for  a  certain  Deacon  R ,  who  died,  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  mission- 

arv  societies :  ,„       „      ^  .,  ,  ^   .^         « 

^  'Hiai  lies  what's  left  of  Deacon  B : 

ile  knowi  hU  own  condition : 
To  aave  his  soul,  he  gave  his  all 

Unto  the  heathen  mlMion : 
His  children  poor,  tamed  out  of  door, 

For  them  he  had  no  pitj ; 
If  Hbavbn  serres  kim  as  he  served  tJUmf 
Old  Batak,  do  your  doty !  * 
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Wb  haye  thu  moment  reeeired  the  following  note  from  a  dear  and  loog-feried 

friend  and  correspondent,  with  whom,  and  in  whoee  writinga,  in  these  pages,  and 

■abseqnently  in  yolumes,  thousands  of  readers^  in  America  and  in  England,  have 

been  deeply  interested.    We  haye  but  a  single  parting  word  to  say  to  oar  friend: 

*Takb  wtth  von  gentle  winds 

Your  tails  to  Bwelll* 

May  your  yoyage  be  propitious,  your  stay  rife  with  enjoyment;  your  return  as 
speedy  as  your  welcome  will  be  cordial: 
*Mt  rmwt  DBAK  FaiBKO,  Loins  Gatloed  Clakx  : 

*It  is  some  ten  years  since  I  reeeiTed  from  you,  ttuoogli  Professor  Buss,  s  kindly  mnanBini,  to 
Hie  sflbct  that  a  manaseript,  prepared  for  your  Magazine,  and  submitted  with  no  little  miigivtagi 
on  my  part,  wss  *  acoepted,'  and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  bave  an  interview  witb  the  writer. 
How  that  intenriew  took  place;  bow  an  acquaintance  was  formed ;  bow  an  Intimacf  ripened; 
how,  in  short,  we  now  regard  each  other— these  are  aeareely  topics  for  a  note  of  this  sort.  Thatwe 
bBTe  been  In  pretty  close  communion  since  we  first  met,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  boast  hera. 
Whst,  during  the  same  period,  bare  been  my  relaUona  to  the  rewlerB  of  the  Kivickbrbocksb,  I 
■ma  leare  to  their  Judgments.  I  haye  so  <tfleo  appealed  to  their  Indulgmce,  or  rather  you  have 
so  often  interceded  for  me,  that  I  fed  the  old  excuse  to  be  qulto  thread-bare.  We  may  as  weU 
own  it,  Lovii.  You  and  I  both  knew,  when  in  your  HSrcfa  Number  you  announced  the  Sefutl  t§ 
Saint  Leftr  as  ^flled  for  Insertion,'  that  not  a  Ifaie  of  it  had  been  written,  although  yon  had  my 
promise  that  your  announcement  should  *  certainly '—that  was  my  word,  Louis  —  ccrfciulf  be 
HMTthooming  in  season  for  April ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  blame  rests  entirely  with  me.  Yon  must 
remember,  for  I  am  sure  I  had  the  story  from  you,  how  one  of  our  worthy  Dutch  progenitors  excused 
the  proflinity  of  his  son,  an  idle,  doHwthlng  youngster  of  fourteen,  by  saying  that  *  Uaks  was  genenDy 
a  good  boy,  but  Just  then  he  was  troubled  with  a  vary  bed  ooldP  Now  I  assure  yon  It  has  hem 
no  ^bad  cold '  which  has  kept  me  fln>m  the  *  Sequel,*  but  an  unlooked-for  press  of  engagementi^ 
professional  as  well  as  personal,  which  have  absolutely  prevented  my  keeping  fUth  with  you  In 
this  matter.  And  now,  at  the  time  when  I  counted  moat  on  being  regular  in  my  oorrespondenoe^ 
I  am  unexpectedly  called  to  the  *other  side  of  the  water.*  That  you  may  possibly  be  the  gainer 
by  this  revlslttngof  old  scenes,  and  reviving  of  oki  aasoelattons,in  some  little  addition  of  fteahneai 
which  I  may  thus  be  enabled  to  throw  around  my  subject,  I  hardly  dare  hint:  yet  I  am  sure  I  can 
promise  It  shall  receive  no  ii^uiy  thereby. 

**  What  need  of  more  w<mlsf '  I  leave  you,  dear  Lome,  In  the  lurch.  I  do  confess  It;  but  the 
conflaston la  something.   It  eases  my  eonaclence of  thai  *llled  for  insertion.'    Adieu!' 

Wb  passed,  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction,  an  hour  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  this  morning,  being  admitted  by  a  word  to  the  door-keeper  from  our 
old  friend  and  correspondent^  Senator  Sewabd^  upon '  the  floor '  of  that  body.  Mt 
CLiifXNS  was  to  speak,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rhktt,  and  'sharp  work'  was  expected. 
Bat  happily,  the  senator  kept  his  temper ;  speaking  Tigorously,  it  is  true,  but 
not  bitterly ;  dwelling  rather  upon  an  exhibition  of  principles  which  had  been 
assailed  than  upon  personal  grievancea  His  manner  was  good,  his  self-possea- 
iion  admirable.  As  we  looked  around,  we  thought  what  an  arena  that  scene  ai 
different  times  had  been:  but  the  eloquent  Clat,  Websteb,  GiOHOUN,  Hatiti^ 
Benton,  and  other  magnates  of  that  body,  were  no  longer  there.  The  younger 
members^  as  a  genen^  things  are  ambitious  to  attack ;  to  find  fault ;  to  '  mora 
for  information'  of  the  PmsmsNT  and  his  cabinet,  on  all  sorts  of  alleged  abuses; 
reminding  one  of  Digkxns's  fresh  parochial  officer,  who  'boldly  expressed  his 
want  of  confidence  in  the  existing  authorities,  and  moTcd  for  a  copy  of  the 
recipe  by  which  the  paupers'  soup  was  prepared,  with  any  documents  relating 
thereto  I '  But  eyen  these  querulous  persons  are  less  noxious  members  than  the 
'half-orator,  half-assassin'  species,  who  physically  'haye  a  giant's  strength,  and 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  vsr  it  like  a  gmnt '  upon  the  small  and  the  weak.  Whip 
Qfl  9ueh  'honorable  senators  I'  -  -  -  We  cannot  'transmit  the  cash'  for  the 
*jLiM9  Composed  on  the  Death  of  Three  Men,  killed  on  the  Coehecho  Bail-Road^ 
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MntSamptkire,  NouenUter  21/  without  fint  knowing  'for  a  certainty '  wliether 
they  are  original  We  may  be  wrong;  but  if  our  memory  Berres  ns,  they  are 
*  adapted '  after  Tofper,  who  has  recorded  in  yerse  a  aimilar  casnalty  in  England. 
Btiov  has  also  something  like  it^  in  his  'Trip  to  Birmingham  by  Bail-road: ' 

Comb  all  my  fHenda,  boUi  fkr  sod  near, 
Theae  mdaiicholy  linea  70a  hear, 
Of  a  sad  acddeat  that  happened  of  late, 
On  the  Oochecho  road  that  runa  to  the  lake. 

It  waa  In  eighteen  hundred  fifty-one 
When  this  ud  accident  was  done ; 
It  waa  November  last,  the  twen^-fint; 
It  rained  all  day  the  very  wont 

It  rained  all  day  and  night  likewise, 
Which  soaked  the  earth'to  their  aarpriae; 
It  was  about  three  milee  above  the  plains, 
Where  the  roed  waa  spUe^t  that  stopped  the  train. 

The  train  left  DoTer  at  half-past  five  that  night, 
To  n>  to  (be  Bay,  if  all  waa  right; 
And  when  it  reachM  that  dreadral  spot 
The  cars  sunk  in,  and  the  engine  upaoti 

Three  mMi  spmng  out,  thinking  to  be  aared. 
But  the  engine  proved  them  a  watery  grave ; 
They  lay  in  the  water,  beneath  the  heavy  iron  I 
No  one  ooukl  reach  them  till  they  had  expired. 

One  of  those  men  thtd  was  killed  we  hear. 

Was  Bamubl  TwoMBLT.the  Engineer; 

Another  waa  Charlbs  Youxo,  the  fireman  also; 

The  other  was  a  young  Irlahman,  whom  we  do  not  know. 

Ck>roe  all  you  who  may  read  and  watt, 
And  go  on  the  train  up  to  the  lake; 
Prav  read  theae  lines  which  I  have  penned, 
And  ever  think  on  your  IViUire  end. 

All  yon  who  are  left  to  mourn  the  fkle 
Of  your  dear  fHends  who  waa  killed  ot  late, 
I  beg  a  warning  you  would  take : 
Eemember  the  road  that  runa  to  the  lake! 

In  melody  and  euphony,  the  fifth  stanza  impresses  ns  most  fayorably,  as  we  doubt 
not  it  will  the  reader.  -  •  -  Plkasant  and  yery  memorable  was  a  walk  we 
took  to-day,  with  an  old  and  tried  Aiend,  to  yisit  the  Wdahington  MonunufU  and 
the  ObaervtUory.  It  was  a  matter  of  patriotic  interest  to  read  the  inscriptions 
npon  the  blocks  sent  from  the  different  states  and  territories  for  insertion  in  the 
interior  of  the  monument  When  this  great  shaft,  now  oyer  an  hundred  feet 
lugh,  shall  haye  reached  an  eleyation  of  fiye  hundred  feet»  it  will  tower  sub- 
limely oyer  the  city,  a  Pharos  to  cheer  the  heart  of  every  true  loyer  of  his 
country  and  of  the  'Fathkr  of  his  Country/  At  the  Obseryatory  we  met  with 
Professor  Madrt,  who  is  not  only  an  indefatigable  deyotee  ol  science,  but  a  dear 
and  admirable  writer  upon  all  subjects  which  he  has  made  a  study.  Through 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  himself  and  Professor  Hubbabd,  his  accomplished 
assistant,  we  ascended  to  the  dome,  and  were  permitted  to  peer  into  the  Great 
Telescope,  commanding,  through  the  reyolying  roo(  a  planet  at  bright  mid-day, 
glimmering  opaquely  in  the  celestial  yoid.  We  write  inadequately  of  all  this, 
but  that  half-hour  in  the  Washington  Obseryatory  is  for  eyer  marked  with  a  'white 
atone'  in  our  memory.  -  -  •  'I  was  going  one  day,'  says  a  metropolitan 
oorrespondent,  in  a  note  to  the  EDrroB,  '  oyer  to  Greenwood,  and  as  I  came  up  to 
the  omnibus-stand,  near  the  entrance,  there  seemed  to  be  an  altercation  between 
two  of  the  driyers.  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of  it^  but  as  I  came  up^  one 
■aid,  in  a  yery  triumphant  tone,  as  if  he  thought  it  was  a  *fini$her :  *  *  Well,  I 
thank  Goo  I  ain't  a  miserable  priest-ridden  Catholic,  like  you.'    *GodI  '  replied 
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the  other:  'Ter  no  need  to  say  nothin'  about  Him,  Ht  doWt  know  motkui 
4»b<nUyout*  I  thought  that  was  patting  his  opponent  pretty  law  down  I  *  And 
80  it  was :  but  Mrs.  Sw  C.  Hall  gives  two  or  three  eren  more  cutting  retorts  or 
maledictionB  than  this.  -  -  -  Thbough  the  kindneas  of  Mr.  Fokmjet,  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  courtesy  to  strangers  is  pr9Terbial,  we  obtained  a  seat 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes ;  the  seat  in  that  popuhir  body 
represented  by  Mr.  Bkickjekeidos,  of  Kentucky,  which,  unlike  our  friend  Mr. 
RcasBLL  Smith,  at  Albany,  we  did  not  'oontest^'  but  resigned  the  moment  its 
occupant  re-visited  it.  Rising  recently  from  that  seat,  we  perceive  that  Mr. 
BBaoDEENBiDGE  made  a  brilliant  d^but  before  the  House.  One  coxdd  have  pie- 
dicted  as  much,  from  the  striking  intellectual  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
speaker.  The  House  possesses,  by  the  by,  many  remarkably  intellectual-looking 
heads :  some  of  them  would  be  a  treasure  to  a  phrenologist :  others,  whose 
appearance  would  perhaps  disappoint  the  observer,  would  surprise  him  by  their 
talents.  We  heard  Mr.  StephxkS)  of  Georgia,  with  much  pleasure.  He  spoke 
fluently,  (not  'fluidly,'  as  Mrs.  Pabtimgton  would  say,)  and  to  the  point  Hs 
stood  before  us,  gesticulating  moderately,  and  moving  his  lips ;  but^  by  a  sin- 
gular reverberation,  his  voice  came  from  behind  us.  The  effect^  to  ear  and  ey<^ 
was  very  peculiar.  -  •  •  Wa  suppose  that  our  correspondent  '11  W.,' 
the  'Alban'  critic,  must  be  heard;  yet  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  'hearing  both 
sides '  does  n't  mean  hearing  three  sides*  Howbeit,  as  the  missive  is  brie(  it  shall 
'have  audience;'  the  more,  that  there  are  two  separate  grievance^  for  which 
redress  is  required  at*  our  hands : 

'Ma.  Editor:  And  yra  alto 'turn  upon  and  rand*  me?  I  Jilted ;  I,  who,  in  my  decUidiig  yctn, 
look  out  upon  the  worid  ftom  that  calm  Paradise  of  singl^-btoaMdiiess,  where  no  thought  ever  entcn 
of  'maiTTing  or  glring  in  marriage;'  ftom  that  Edeo  of  okl-bachelordilp  where  there  is  no 
Eti,  and, oomequently,  no  serpent  1  JUted;  and  by  some  cold  Puritan dameel!  Andthlswhea, 
to  imitate  the  touching  appeal  of  the  author  of  *ALaAi«,*  you  hare  erery  raaaon  to  cherish  and 
protect  me;  and  when,*  Sir,*  to  use  the  mild  threat  of  the  same  author,  *  it  will  be  Ami  for  yon  to 
do  so.'  But  flrst,  Bir,  about  this  *Albam.*  When  GAbtbb  wrote  hia  *  Fauat,*  nobody  understood 
It— eioept  the  author;  but  here  is  a  'natire  American'  prodoction  which  erery  one  unde^ 
stands— fr«<  the  author.  When,  for  example,  I  perused  the  celebrated  convemtion  beki  by  Mas 
Ob  Gboot  on  the  steamboat,  remembering  that  the  author  in  his  preflioe  allndea,  with  apparent  trl- 
nmph,  to  the  'piquancy'  of  ^ Lady  Alicb,'  why,  of  course,  I  supposed  that  he  meant  what  he 
said.  I  was  absolutely  forced  to  draw  an  inforenoe,  and  a  rery  *nasty'  Inference  it  was.  I  am 
glad  to  believe  his  aaiertion  of  innocence,  with  respect  to  this  single  passage ;  and  happy  to  retnet 
the  remarks,  sa  to  this  one  passage  in  my  former  article;  but,  as  for  his  plea  of  general  good  intss- 
tions,  moving  him  to  write  *Albam,'  give  me  leave,  once  for  all,  to  enter  a  protest  against  soeh  de- 
Ibnoes.  If  they  are  allowed,  it  will  encourage  the  spread  of  good  intentions  among  mankind:  and 
good  intentions  are,  of  all  good  things,  the  mosi  injurious  and  provoking.  We  never  hear  of  them, 
except  in  connection  wf  !fa  some  irremediable  mischief;  and  though  used,  it  is  said,  for  psTlng 
another  place,  that  pavement  must,  by  this  time,  be  completed.  *Albax  *  alone  would  finish  it. 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  book,  it  teems,  to  trace  the  stc^  (through  all  manner  of  evil}  which 
a  soul  must  take  on  its  Journey  toward  the  state  of  grace  and  purity.  The  reault  ia,  that  an  onit> 
nary  reader  occasionally  meeta  with  a  valuable  thought,  but  hit  dlaoovery  is  purchaaed  aa  deariy 
aa  the  discoveries  of  the  poor  ehiflbnlers  in  Paris,  who  sometimes  rske  up  a  stay  silver  ipoon 
while  wading  through  a  sewer. 

*But,  Mr.  EorroR,  the  thought  punues  me:  I  JUttd,  and  by  a  Yankee  giril  I  repodlste 
and  deny  'the  monstrous  and  gratuitoua  interpretation '  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  put  on  my 
^Uiu$  to  a  Bnton  BOU,^  I,  too,  sm  *a  native  New-Torker,  with  old  New-York  blood  In  my 
veins,'  and  my  tastes  are  all  *•  local'  No  maiden  of  New-England,  glittering  aloft  In  her  pride  of 
intellect,  like  Psbcival's  star,  hat  ever  tempted  me  to  climb  the  transcendental  peak  on  which 
New-Eoisland  maidens  usually  perch  themselves :  for  I  knew,  better,  perhapa,  than  Pbbcivai.,  tkat 
I  Should  find  nothing,  at  the  end  of  my  Jonney,  but  *  a  lump  of  ice.'  To  have  It  said  of  a  msa 
that  he  has  been  Jilted  by  such,  in  a  popular  monthly  Magasine,  in  'the  veteran  of  monthlies,'  ia 
*the  American  Uaga,' Just  after  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  greatiy  reduced,  and  the  drenifr- 
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Or  the  MTeral  goTemment  seulptores  to  be  enoonntered  at  Waihington 
ve  regard  the  eimple  and  dignified  statues  of  the  FAiHxa  of  his  Conntiy,  by 
GuxNovGB,  and  the  colossal  figures  of  FkACB  and  Wab,  as  by  far  the  best 
Fusioo's  '  Columbus  *  we  oould  wish  were  away  from  the  eastern  portioo  of  the 
GapitoL  It  reflects  little  credit  upon  its  position,  less  upon  the  national  taste^ 
and  none  upon  the  creative  genius  of  the  artist  Our  objection  lies  at  the  yery 
•ottom  of  tiie  design,  as  it  first  strikes  one^  coming  out  from  the  Rotunda.  The 
whole  first  effect  is  fundamentally  bad.  What  for  example,  is  expressed  (with- 
out expUtnoHon,  and  a  statue  should  explain  iitdf,  shouldn't  itf)  by  the  fierce 
figure  of  Columbus^  with  a  ball  in  his  theatrically-upraised  right  handf  We 
ask  any  first  observer  whether  the  idea  at  once  conveyed  to  his  mind  is  not  that 
of  a  confident  ten-pin-player  about  to  make  a  fore-ordained  *  ten-strike,'  with  a 
not  very  beautiful  female^  in  a  tropical  cUmate^  'without  the  valew  of  a  rag  to 
her  back,'  interested  in  his  getting  itf  -  •  -  Thb  lines  which  ensue  reach  us 
from  W.  D.  Gallaghzb,  Esq.  They  ahnost  sob  with  the  deep  feeling  that  dietated 
them: 

X. 

Whb«  k«t  the  April-hloom  wm  fllngliig 

Sweet  odoff  on  the  air  of  ipHiic, 
In  forettHdaleB  thy  voice  wm  rlnKuig, 

Where  thoa  dldet  with  the  Rd-bird  doff : 
Agfin  the  AprU-bloom  Is  flinging 

Bweet  odors  on  the  ttlr  of  eprlng, 
But  now  in  Heaven  thj  TOloe  is  ringing^ 

When  thon  doet  with  the  angels  sing. 

XX. 

When  last  the  maple-bnd  was  swelling, 

When  taat  the  croeos  bloomed  below, 
M yheait  to  thine  its  lore  was  telling : 

Thy  soul  with  mine  kept  ebb  and  flow: 
Again  the  maple-bud  is  swdling, 

Again  the  crocus  blooms  bdow : — 
In  HeaTen  thj  heart  Its  Ioto  is  ieUing^ 

Bnt  aliU  onr  souls  keep  ebb  and  flow.  w  ».  a. 

Wthingttnj  D.  C,  iSSS. 

'There  swelled  a  burthened  heart! '  ...  Hbbb  is  a  passage  from  an  epla- 
tle  to  the  EnnoB  that  will  make  the  reader  laugh  <  somedele,'  or  we  are  greatly  mia- 
taken :  'Some  five  years  ago,  having  received  my  diploma  from  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  School,  I  started  off,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  set  up^  in  the  northern  part 
of  Georgia,  a  shingle,  whereby  I  tendered  to  the  community  my  services  as  'Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon.'  A  few  days  after,  as  I  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
divers  medicines^  the  door  of  my  office  was  opened,  and  a  tall,  brawny  specunen 
of  the  'genus  homo'  entered.  Apparently  quite  at  his  ease,  he  pulled  off  his 
battered  castor,  and,  stepping  up  to  a  small  mirror,  passed  his  hand  over  an 
enormous  mass  of  fiery  hair,  and  complacently  remarked :  'There 's  a  head  o'  ha'r 
lor  youl  what  d'ye  think  of  UuUf*  Having  expressed  my  admiration  thereof 
he  removed  his  coat  ax^d  ensconcing  himself  in  my  arm-chair,  said :  '  Well,  stran- 
ger, you  can  jist  git  to  work  and  mow  off  a  couple  o'  pounds  I  It's  a'-eomin'  on 
hot  now,  and  the  swamps  is  a  mighty  pesky  place  for  breedln'  the  critters  I '  I 
blandly  replied,  that  I  was  exceedingly  sorry,  but  that  really  I  could  hardly  enit- 
merate  hair-cutting  among  my  accomplishments.  '  What  I '  said  he,  regarding  me 
with  a  look  of  huge  contempt  '  what  I  let  on  to  be  a  sarging;  and  can't  out  ha*^! 
H — 11  r  And  so,  resuming  his  coat  and  hat,  he  strode  disdainfully  away.  Not 
long  after,  just  as  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  being  so  well  rid  of  him,  the 
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door  opened  again,  and  my  '  customer'  re&ppeared,  with  a  viaage  higUj  inflamed 
with  ijcoholic  beverages.  '  Look  here,  stringer  I  *  said  he  fiercely,  *  may  be  joa 
hold  yourself  too  good  to  cut  my  ha'r  1 '  I  immediately  and  eagerly  disclaimed 
any  such  feeling,  and  he  soon  departed,  after  haying  remarked,  while  gently 
tapping  the  horn-handle  of  his  bowie:  'I'm  cnssed  ef  it  ain't  well  you  don% 
or  pre-haps  I  might  have  done  a  little  cuttin'  myself  1 '  If  he  had  come  again,  I 
should  have  cut  his  hair  gratis  I '  -  -  -  Om  thing  touching  Washington :  it  is 
the  most  hospitable  place  we  ever  visited.  Not  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  onr 
arrival  at  the  NxnoNAL,  before  we  were  taken  from  the  '  DxxTKR-arm  *  of  that 
house  by  an  esteemed  friend,  and  domiciliated  in  his  pleasant  family,  where  we 
could  enjoy  a  rich  collection  of  fine  pictures^  statuary,  and  objects  of  taste  and 
vertu,  in  rare  profusion ;  and  whence,  by  day  and  by  nighty  we  radiated,  to  enjoy 
a  metropolitan  hospitality  scarcely  less  hearty  and  cordial  It  was  something; 
while  at  this  home  of  enjoyment,  to  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  letters  from  Genejral  WAsmNOTOx,  all  in  his  own  hand-writing;  forming 
a  small  part  only  of  what  is  doubtless  the  best  collection  of  autograph-letters 
from  eminent  persons,  European  and  American,  literary,  military,  and  other,  to 
be  found  in  the  Union.  '  Illustrious  McGudueI  '  as  the  Yankee-Irishman  said  to 
Kossuth,  may  your  *  shadow,'  and  your  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  rare  in  art,  'never  grow  leas! '  .  -  .  Mvob  amused  to-day  by  a  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  from  a  '  village  correspondent '  in  the  northern  part  of  old  Hassa- 
ehusetts,  whose  most  humane  profession  is  that  of  a  surgeon-dentist:  'I  took 
lately,'  he  writes, '  with  a  world  of  wrenching,  an  immense  molar  from  the  right 
lower  jaw  of  a  stout  Irish  'help.*  She  bore  it  all,  without  seeming  to  be  awara 
of  what  I  was  doing.  After  the  tooth  was  fairly  out»  she  looked  up  to  me 
with  an  air  of  confiding  sincerity,  and  said:  'I  was  sorry  to  trouble  yon,  Doe- 
ther,  so  much;  me  teeth  always  coom  haard;  but  I  coodn't  help  it,  I  coodn'tl 
It  was  mighty  har-r-d  wurruk,  so  it  was,  fur  yel "  Think  of  an  apology  to  a 
dentist  for  the  'trouble'  one  has  given  him,  in  drawing  a  deep-set  double 
tooth  I  -  .  .  WmLB  in  Washington,  we  saw  the  two  following  obituaiy- 
pendants,  in  a  Baltimore  and  a  Philadelphia  daily  penny-paper.  Can  there  be 
QOQSolation  to  any  bereaved  parent,  in  having  sudi  wretched  doggerel  attached 
to  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  child f  'Wiluak  Hknkt'  and  'Horn 
B-— —  H*  woxdd  better  have  'remained  unsung: ' 

^Fasbwill,  onr  dear  little  Billt  ; 
ThT  Isst  sleep  wss  sweet  as  a  lilly ; 
8tlU  naturo  binds  us  to  mourn  as  a  dore^ 
As  thou  art  a  son  of  much  love. 

^FueweU  to  thee,  we  saj  in  the  papers, 
But  imprint  on  the  mind  thy  innocent  capen: 
Tboa  art  gone  ttom  trouhto  and  pain, 
With  Jsacs  in  gloiy  for  erer  to  reign.' 

*And  is  my  little  Hopbt  gone, 

Bis  fece  no  more  to  seet 
Yes,  he  has  gone  to  Hearen  above^ 

To  Join  that  happy  company. 

^Sickness  and  pain  long  time  he  bors^ 

Physicians  tried  hi  Tain; 
But  nothing  could  give  him  relief 
Till  C^auT  did  ease  him  of  his  pafau 

*A  few  short  years  the  lovely  flower 

Hath  bloomed  and  cheered  his  parents'  heart ; 

But,  oh  I  how  sad  the  unwelcome  hour 
When  we  wow  eaUed  with  him  to  pait' 
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*SoMK-fOLXs'  to  the  eontrarj  notwithstanding;  there  is  much,  yerymnch,  to 
ftdmire  in  the  SmithaarUan  IiutittUe  at  Washington.  There  are  pointa  of  view  in 
which  its  external  architectural  combinations  are  not  only  in  a  high  degree  pictur- 
esque, but  positiyely  beautifuL  On  the  other  hand,  one  can,  by  another  focus  of 
▼ision,  so  group  the  towers  and  turrets,  and  pinnacle-adommente^  as  to  show  '  a 
mass  of  things,  but  nought  distinctiyely.*  We  found  the  interior  better  adapted 
to  its  purposes  than  from  'the  papers'  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  it  could  be. 
We  glanced  hastily  through  the  Indian  Gallery,  tarried  in  the  pneumatic  depart- 
ment>  and  were  most  kindly  accompanied  by  the  young  but  thoroughly  capable 
•nperintendent  of  the  animal  and  piscatorial  departments  beneath,  where  the 
processes  of  preparation  and  preseryation  were  going  on,  under  his  keen  eye  and 
careful  superyision.  Of  the  marrels  here  encountered,  we  hope  to  haye  some- 
what more  to  say  hereafter.  The  grounds  of  the  Institution  are  spacious,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  other  public  grounds,  are  receiying  the  benefit  of  the 
educated  taste  and  experience  of  Mr.  Downino,  of  Newburgh,  the  well-chosen  goy- 
emment  superintendent  •  -  •  We  remark  in  the  daily  journals  an  account 
of  a  rare  surgical  operation,  the  remoyal  of  an  entire  lower  jaw,  by  Dr.  Cabko- 
CBAN,  afronng  but  already  eminent  surgeon  of  this  city.  The  patient  rapidly 
recoyered,  and  is  now  welL  We  once  saw  Dr.  CABNOooAif  operate  upon  a  frae- 
tore  of  the  skull,  in  a  druggist's  shop,  into  which  the  patient  had  been  brought 
from  the  street,  and  were  stmck  at  the  time  with  his  great  coolness  and  precision. 
He  is  destined  to  be;  if  indeed  he  be  not  already,  one  of  the  yery  first  of  our 
metropolitan  suiigeons.  •  -  -  TntB^  was  quite  an  unexpected  d6but  at  a  the- 
atre in  Liyerpool,  (England,)  recently,  during  the  performance  of  the  last  and  most 
impressiye  scene  in  the  play  of  Juuua  CiBSAB.  The  elder  Yandxnhoff  sustained 
the  character  of  Brutus.  He  was  at  that  passage  where,  after  his  army  had 
been  defeated,  he  requests  his  freedman  to  kill  him,  and  resolye»to  commit  sui- 
eide.  At  this  juncture  a  yenerable-looking  goat^  with  a  long  beard,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  side-acenes,  and  took  a  deliberate  suryey  of  the  house.  The 
audience,  at  first  surprised  at  this  noyel  apparition,  burst  into  roars  of  laughter, 
to  the  eyident  horror  and  astonishment  of  the  tragedian,  to  whose  ears  the 
unlooked-for  sounds  were  a  profanation.  The  cause  of  the  merriment  walked 
deliberately  down  to  the  foot-lights,  and  stared  at  the  audience,  whose  roars  of 
laughter  soon  startled  him,  and  droye  him  once  more  up  the  stage.  In  the  mean 
time  Brutus  stabbed  himself,  with  as  much  tragic  dignity  as  possible  under  the 
eiroumstanees,  coyering  his  face  with  his  robe.  The  goat»  seeing  his  fall,  walked 
oyer  to  the  prostrate  Brutus;  suryeyed  him,  took  a  snuff  at  him,  and  was  then, 
amidst  louder  roars  of  laughter  than  eyer,  in  which  the  actors  heartily  joined, 
remoyed  off  the  stage.  -  -  -  Passino  the  National  Hotel  at  two  o*clock  on 
this  bright  and  cloudless  warm  Sunday,  we  saw  a  tall  figure,  clad  in  a  blue  cloak, 
attended  only  by  a  lady  and  child,  enter  a  eoach  before  the  door.  Once  seen,  it 
was  a  face  neyer  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  Hekrt  Clat.  That  eagle-eye  was  not 
dimmed,  though  the  great  statesman's  natural  force  was  abated.  We  raised 
onr  hat,  and  bowed  our  reyerence  and  admiration :  our  salutation  was  gracefully 
returned,  and  the  carriage  was  driyen  away.  As  we  walked  on,  to  keep  an 
engagement  to  dine,  we  thought  of  the  late  words  of  that  eminent  patriot :  '  If 
the  days  of  my  usefulness^  as  I  haye  too  much  reason  to  fear,  be  indeed  passed, 
I  desire  not  to  linger  an  impotent  spectator  of  the  oft-scanned  field  of  life.  I 
haye  neyer  looked  upon  old  age,  depriyed  of  the  faculty  of  enjoyment^  of  intel- 
lectual perceptions  and  energies;  with  any  sympathy ;  and  for  such  I  think  the 
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day  of  fate  cannot  aniye  too  soon.'    One  can  hardly  choose  bat  drop  a  tear 
arer  such  a  remark  from  lueh  a  man.    -    -    -    DiGuara  has  a  recent  cap- 
ital story,  entitled,  '  Whai  Christnuu  it  in  ihe  Company  of  John  Doe,*  therein  a 
poor  fellow  is  taken  off  to  prison  for  debt,  just  as  his  Christmas  dinner  is  ready. 
Tlie  officer,  while  taking  him  away,  narrates  some  passages  of  his  esperiencs 
in  *  nabbing*  people.    He  tells  his  captive  that  he  'was  once  commissioned  to 
*  nab '  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wiz,  of  the  Theatres  Royal    That  Mr.  Wiz,  being  in 
the  act  of  playing  the  Baron  Spolaociov  in  the  famous  tragedy  of  'Love,  Ruin, 
and  Revenge,*  he,  Cbabstiok,  permitted  him,  in  deference  to  the  interests  of  the 
drama,  to  play  the  part  out,  stationing  an  assistant  at  each  wing,  to  prevent 
ttBcape.    That  the  delusive  Wix  'bilked'  him  by  going  down  a  trap.    That  he 
GkABSTiOK,  captured  him,  notwithstanding,  under  the  stage,  though  opposed  by 
the  gigantic  Wix  himsel(  two  stage-carpenters,  a  demon,  and  the  Third  CitizeB. 
That  Wiz  rushed  on  the  stage  and  ezplained  his  position  to  the  audience,  where- 
upon the  gallery  (Wiz  being  an  especial  favorite  of  theirs)  ezpressed  a  strong 
desire  to  have  his  (Crabstick's)  blood ;  and,  failing  to  obtain  that,  tore  up  the 
benches :  in  the  midst  of  which  operation  the  recalcitrant  Wiz  was  removed.' 
This  is  very  'Diceihst.'    -    - .  •    Trx  (Hty  of  Wiuhington  should  be  vgarded 
with  affection  and  reverence  by  all  portions  of  our  great  and  growing  Repnblia, 
It  is  the  focus  of  our  laws ;  the  centre  of  our  government ;  and  all  its  structures^ 
all  its  adornments,  should  be  looked  upon  with  a  wide  and  general  national 
pride.    But  we  have  always  observed,  that  any  proposed  government  appropri- 
ation for  Washington  is  the  subject  for  much  'chaffering'  opposition  on  the 
part  of  new  or  narrow-minded  members  of  Congress.     But  the  City  itself  aska 
no  more  than  she  gives.    Her  tazes»  of  which  the  Government  has  collaterally, 
if  not  mainly,  the  benefit,  have  exceeded  in  amount  the  appropriations  expended 
in  her  borders  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  city.    A  national  metropolis,  like 
Washington,  should  receive  the  cordial  sympathy  and  the  liberal  aid  of  the 
nation's  representatives.    No  man  can  visit  it,  without  feeling  prouder  of  hia 
country.    -    -    •    Wi  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  merit  of  a  seriea 
of  *Lettert  from  the  North  of  Europe,'  which  appear  at  intervals  in  the  *J>mlj 
Star'  of  Syracuse  in  this  State.    They  betoken  quick  observation  and  strong  lore 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  art,  and  abound  in  evidences  of  a  genuine  intellect,  and 
accomplishments  of  no  common  order.    On  inquiry,  we  learn  that  the  writer  la 
a  very  young  man,  named  Fibkk  ;  that  he  overcame  many  obstacles  in  getting 
abroad ;  that  he  is  now  travelling  on  foot  in  northern  Europe ;  that  he  is  an 
accomplished  linguist  and  general  scholar ;  and  it  is  certainly  easy  to  perceive^ 
from  his  letters,  that  his  heart  is  as  light  and  his  feelings  as  fresh  as  a  girl's^ 
We  present  a  single  passage  from  a  letter  dated  at  Wisby,  an  old  and  remarkable 
town  on  the  island  of  Gdthland,  once  the  central  place  of  exchange  for  a  large 
India  trade,  but  now  in  its  decadence.    The  foreigner  visits  it  only  to  examine 
its  magnificent  ruins: 

* Kbvbr  ■hall  I  forget  the  Impreialon  It  made  on  me,  with  its  grs]r  wallB  and  towen.  I  stepped 
flnmi  the  nineteenth  to  the  elerenth  oentary,  fh>m  the  steushlKMU  to  the  feudal  town :  lis  manhre 
walU  of  hewn  atone,  Its  two-aoore-and-ten  battlemented  towera,  Ita  arched,  broad  gate-waya,  all 
stand,  almost  as  when  they  were  baOt.  Within  the  wall  are  no  less  than  eighteen  churches  la 
rutnii,  most  of  them  well  praaenred.    The  Gothic  and  Byaaotlne  architecture  la  rich,  majestic,  and 


bo»utinil :  the  immense  arches,  the  hnae  columns,  the  cunnlngW'Carved  tracery,  the  aiged  moas, 

*   '  r  silence,  all  Impressed  me  deeply.    Many  of  the  old  merchants*  houses  sImkL,  and  are  now 

Here  were  trade-princea  flrom  all  paria  w  the  world ;  and  their  dl0i»rent  and  dlTerae  males 


are  apparent  in  the  dissimilarity  of  their  residences.    Bare  I  ever  lived  a  waking  dream,  tt  was 
daring  the  few  boon  of  my  ao)oura  at  Wlsby. 

*  So' much  of  my  travelling  adventures.    But  do  not  Imagine  that  these  were  the  only  pleasant 
tncldenta  which  occurred  la  the  course  of  my  wanderlag.    Every  day,  eveij  hoar,  was  productive 
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of  tome  new  ptoumre,  loiiie  Mreeable  novelty ;  md  over  and  abOTe  all,  I  learned  conttnnally. 
~ •  le  it  may  be  ^  '  *  "  *   "        *  *"     * 

\he  dispi 

ofwhicb 

ntion  ai 

as  in  the  culture  of  nature,  where.  If  you  unde'ntanirone  pUuit,  you  are  at  tjhe  aaine  time  acquainted 


But  it  is  with  me,  as  I  suppose  it  may  be  with  persons  much^ore  rtudioua  than  myself:  the  i 

"     '■  *  loetwec  

fnorant. 
.liry.    Eac  _ 

contains  a  inultitafto  of  seeds,  and  every  oiw  planted  produoes  a  different  plant.  'For  it  is  not  here. 


I  aequire,  the  greater  seems  the  disproportion  between  my  little  stock  of  knowledge  and  the  ^ 
OTer-bcreasiDg  muss  of  lore  of  which  I  am  ignorant  Erery  fteah  Ihct  la  only  the  portal  to  a  tl 
sand  more,  all  clidming  attention  and  inquirir.    Each  flower  gathered  in  Uie  garden  of  wisdom 


with  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  species.  On  the  oontrary,  sow  an  idea,  and  the  result  is  a  crowd 
of  new  and  strange  ideas,  each  diflbrtog  fVom  the  other.  And  think :  the  world's  stock  of  learning 
la  constantly  accumulating.  The  space  of  a  man*s  life  almost  doubles  it.  What  will  be,  what  baa 
■fafeady  been,  the  oonsequenoe?  Men  begin,  even  now,  to  stuff  themselves  with  fhcts  and  dates, 
neglecting  more  and  more  causes  and  effects ;  as  Irving  has  somewhere  said,  the  learned  have 
already  become  UtUe  more  than  walking  encyclopsedias.  Hay  we  not  expect  that  even  this  state 
will  soon  vanish,  and  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  soon  resemble  nothing  but  an  Index ;  a  huge  cat»> 
logoe  of  what  has  been  done,  thought  and  written,  with  few  or  no  explanatory  notes?  I  can  see 
BO  limit  to  learning,  unless  we  should  nave,  fh>m  some  now  unknown  cause,  another  Middle  Age, 
ft  second  slumber  of  thought  Or  perhaps  we  can  avoid  expecting  or  dreading  such  a  dark  period, 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  while  the  amount  of  knowledge  Is  waxing  greater,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents Is  also  increasing.  In  this  way  every  one  can  devote  himself  to  some  particular  division  of 
■dence,  relinquishing  the  idea  of  learning  any  thing  out  of  his  prescribed  measure.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  taught  by  experienee  how  Mch  brandi  of  lore  runs  into  another.  The  geologist  most 
■Iso  understand  chemistry,  the  geographer  mathematics,  the  historian  archaology,  and  so  forth. 
How  can  he  do  this?  An!  this  pyramidal  heaping  up  of  the  world's  wisdom  will  do  away  with 
that  nondescript  animaL  the  Universal  Genius;  for  it  will  soon  require  a  divine  mind  to  compre- 
hand  the  universality  of  knowledge.* 

Ib  there  not  good  nuUhiel  in  these  nnsurface-thonghts  of  a  young  man  of 
nineteen  or  twenty,  working  his  way  on  foot  through  the  rarely-viaited  por- 
tions of  northern  Europe  f  -  •  -  '  I  WAS  walking  with  Mr.  Wkbsteb,  down  this 
walk,*  said  a  friend  of  ours,  as  we  descended  into  PennsyWania-Avenue  from 
the  Capitol,  *  soon  after  Hatne  had  concluded  his  famous  speech ;  and  I  said  to 
Hr.  WsBSTEB,  *  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  that  that  speech  is  unanswerable.'  '  We  shall 
ue.  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Wkbstkr,  taking  oflf  his  hat»  and  passing  his  hand  two  or 
tl^ee  times  over  his  forehead;  'we — shall — sm,  Sir — to-morrow;  we  shall 
see — to-morrow  !*  And  they  did  see,  and  so,  since,  has  the  world  seen.  Would 
that  we  could  haye  taken  the  hand  of  the  great  *  Defender  of  the  Constitution ' 
in  the  yery  theatre  of  his  renown  1  -  -  -  Foa  parity  and  sweetness  of  tone, 
for  exquisite  beauty  of  material  and  perfection  of  finish,  we  haye  neyer  seen  any 
pianos  that  can  iitirly  challenge  comparison  with  some  instruments  we  haye 
recently  examined  at  the  piano-rooms  of  Mr.  Pkikb  Paoyooer,  Number  490, 
Hudson-street  Hiey  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  of  a  most  conyen- 
ient  and  graceftd  shape.  ...  A  utclb  while  after  rolling  out  from 
Washington  in  the  cars^  with  '  homeward-pointed  face,'  we  came  to  Bladensburgh, 
where  so  many  persons  haye  been  made  'shells  of  men '  in  duels.  Near  by,  too, 
is  the  famous  battle-ground,  where  there  was  some  'tall  running'  on  a  memora> 
ble  occasion.  '  Why,'  said  a  gentleman  to  the  guide  who  shows  people  oyer  the 
ground,  'did  the  Americans  retreat  on  that  occasion  f  *  Retreat  f  echoed  the 
guide.  '  Yes^'  repeated  the  yisitor, '  why  did  they  run  away  I '  *  Wal,  some  how 
or  'nother,'  replied  the  guide,  slowly,  'they  didn't  seem  to  ifoke  no  inUrett!*  It 
■eem«  they  did  take '  considerable '  interest  I  ...  Wb  had  but  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  Baltimore,  bnt  we  made  the  most  of  it.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  we 
left  the  cars,  we  were  looking  down  upon  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  towering  and 
beautiful  WAsmNcnoN  Monument;  fiUed  with  no  little  surprise  at  the  extent  and 
general  aspect  of  the  place.  Baltimore,  in  its  life,  and  in  the  character  of  its  streets, 
is  more  like  New-Tork  than  any  other  American  city  we  haye  eyer  seen.  It  made 
OS  yery  sad  to  think,  as  we  gazed  abroad  upon  that  wide-spread  town,  how  utterly 
strange  to  us  was  eyery  soul  of  its  population.  So  that  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
almost  painful  loneliness— for  there  is  no  solitude  like  that  of  a  great  and 
strange  city — that  we  entered  the  spacious  and  solemn  cathedral  A  poor 
woman,  partly  blind,  was  arranging  the  altar ;  and  before  the  celebrated  picture 
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of  oar  Satiour's  lufferingB  on  the  erosa^  sent  by  the  Povs  of  Rome  to  Uie  eethe- 

dral,  knelt  a  beautiful  girl,  slow! j  rooking  to  and  fro,  and  moving  her  lips  n 

prayer.     As  we  gazed,  now  at  the  hearealy  pictnrep  and  now  at  the  deTont 

worshipper,  we  fancied  we  ooold  almost  hear  her  say,  with  Eiaix  in  LoarofBr 

low's  *  Golden  Legend : ' 

*Mt  Rsobsmbb  and  xaj  Loas^ 
I  bMeech  thee,  I  entreat  thee, 
Guide  me  In  each  act  and  word, 
That  herealter  1  may  meet  thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  nojping;,  Teaming, 
With  mj  lamp  well  trunmed  and  bandngl 

« Interceding 
With  those  bleeding 
Wounda  upon  thy  hands  and  ride^ 
For  all  who  have  lired  and  errftd 
Thou  halt  suffered,  thou  hast  died. 
Scourged,  and  mocked,  and  crucified. 
And  in  the  grave  hast  tliou  been  buried 

*If  my  feeble  pnyer  can  reach  thee, 
O  my  BAnora  I  I  beseech  thee, 
Bren  as  thou  hast  died  for  me, 
Moreslnoerdy 

Let  me  foliow  where  thou  leadeaL 
Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedesl, 
Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 
Life  to  one  who  asks  to  lire^ 
And  more  neaiiy, 
Dying  thus,  resemble  thee  I' 

We  left  the  silent  Toid  and  repose  of  the  cathedral  for  the  bnsy  aeenes  with- 
out ;  and  soon  after,  were  standing  before  the  'Battle  Monument^'  as  it  is  called^ 
erected  in  honor  of  the  braye  men  who  fell  at  North-Point :  then,  a  few  oysters 
at  Our'a    -    -    -    Many  thanks  to '  W.  H.  A.'  for  his  'Xeli^r  ^/oot'     If  we  bad 
had  his  address^  it  should  not  long  hare  remained  unanswered.    -    .    -    Wi 
haye  much  '  Gk>ssip '  in  type,  including  excellent  iiayors  of  new  and  old  oorreqxa- 
dents,  notices  of  new  books^  addressee^  etc.    -    .    -    AFxm  all,  we  must  re-take 
up  our  Washington  memoranda ;  for  our  limited  space  is  against  ua.     Of  our  vint 
to  the  '  White  House ; '  of  the  '  Hop '  at  Bbowh's  new  and  superb  marble  hotel ; 
of  yiews  in  the  Rottmda,  and  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol;  of  an  hour  in  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt;  of  a  trip  to  Georgetown,  and  what  we  saw  there;  of  yisifeito 
the  Patent-office,  Treasuiy  and  State  Departments^  General  Post-ofBce,  cte^  it 
will  be  our  pleasant  proyince  to  gossip  hereafter.    •    -    -    *TheBimrf*  '^^ 
quite  impressiye  title  of  a  yery  yariously-selected  and  liyely  weekly  ai  Fhil» 
delphia,  conyenient  in  sise,  and  well  executed.    Mr.  J.  M.  Gbubch  is  the  editor, 
and  he  performs  his  task  with  much  industry  and  spirit    -    -    •    *It  will  bs 
pleasant,'  said  a  friend  just  now  at  our  elbow,  '  in  the  heats  of  the  approaeh- 
ing  summer,  '  again  to  sit  under  the  trees  by  Babxxb'b  at  Hoboken,  and  inhale 
the  fresh  breeses  of  the  bay:  receiying,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  obliging 
Gbobob  Robxt,  those  'attentions'  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  giyei'    We 
belieye  that  all  frequenters  of  that  delightful  spot  will  endiwse  thia  opinioo^ 
because  it  is  'founded.'    -    -    •    Wx  are  glad  that  we  haye  a  few  lines  lif^ 
to  speak  of  SattUr'i  Oosmoramat,  which  we  find,  on  '  returning  from  our  trayel^' 
reestablished  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth-street  and  Broadway.    Among  his 
present  yiews,  is  one  of  '  The  Onat  fforat-8kae  Fall  of  Niajfwa ;'  and  all  who 
see  that  picture,  will  not  need  the  assurance,  which  we  haye  had  from  eyeiy 
trayelled  person  who  has  seen  the  originals  of  his  yarious  and  admirable  foreign 
yiews,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  truthfulness^  the  exactnen^  of  his  piotorisl 
translatioos  from  the  most  wonderful  passages  in  #ie  'Book  of  Nature.' 
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quality,  except  a  change  always  continued  for  the  better;  for  it  will  im- 
prove on  the  past,  nuuntaining  the  position  so  long  awarded  to  it 
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mFOBTANT  ANNOTTNCEMENT. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Kniokerbocksr  takes  much  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing his  readers  and  the  public,  that  the 

SE<|inBI.  TO  ST.  liBOER 

MEISTER    ILA^RL'S  SKETCHBOOK, 

will  be  continued  regularly  through  the  coming  year.    In  addition  to 
these,  and  a  host  of  highly  esteemed  contributors, 
'IK      M  A  R  V  B  L/ 

*n  POPVLAB  AQTSOR  OV  TKX 

•REVERIES    OP    A    BACHELOR, 
has  engaged  to  furnish  a  new  and  original  work,  which  will  be  given  in 
every  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  during  the  year  1852.    It  will  be 
entitled 

SBB  TXmaH  7APB&8, 
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:6y  tony  fudge. 
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FRUITLESS       CROWNS. 

'  Hpca  my  head  they  plac«d  &  fruitless  crcwn-'  1£achitb. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNa  OUT  recognition  of  retributiye  justice,  we  are  touched 
by  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  the  usurping  Thane.  The  conflict  of 
ambition  and  conscience  had  been  severe,  and  the  rebukes  of  the  latter 
would  have  deterred  from  crime,  but  for  the  artful  inddngs  of  an  unscru- 
pulous woman.  The  *rank  offence'  committed,  the  sovereignly  of  a 
turbulent  realm  boldly  seized,  the  act  banished  the  actor  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  sympathy  of  his  kind,  meagre  although  it  was,  in  a  rude  and 
selfish  age.  The  perfidy  which  had  successfully  invaded  the  sanctity  o,f 
the  throne  was  accursed  of  men  :  while  strong,  it  was  detested ;  when 
weak,  remorselessly  crushed.  Thenceforth  was  to  be  directed  against  the 
murder-made  monarch  the  subtle  advances  of  intrigue,  or  be  reared  the 
bead  of  avowed  rebellion ;  and  for  what  ?  An  uncertain  tenure  of  power, 
which  it  was  decreed  he  should  not  bequeath, 

•'•^'no  son  of  hia  saooeeding.' 

The  announcement  of  the  '  barren  sceptre,'  it  may  be  conceived,  thrilled 
the  regicide  with  greater  dismay  than  the  apparition  of  the  air<lrawn 


Tor  need  we  appeal  to  the  dramatic  creations  of  intellect  to  illustrate 
the  unfruitful  issue  of  criminal  ambition.  History  has  kept  a  faithful  an^ 
instructive  record.  The  conquests  of  the  Macedonian  but  fed  with  plun- 
der a  horde  of  contending  successors;  the  sinking  fortune  of  Oliver 
hounded  him  to  the  grave ;  while  the  sun  of  the  empire  of  the  Corsican 
went  down  for  ever  on  that  eventful  evening  in  June,  when  the  veteran 
reserve  which  had  been  schooled  on  the  battle-fields  of  a  continent,  and 
billeted  in  half  its  capitals,  broke  and  fled. 

The  rapacity  of  states  is  as  signally  punished  as  the  selfish  ambition 
of  individuals.    National  humiliation  is,  earlier  or  later,  the  penalty  of 
yoL.  zzxn.  26 
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national  greed.    The  avenging  avatar  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  come. 
The  seeds  of  decay  lie  long  dormant,  but  the  resplendent  beams  of  prosr- 
perity  encourage,  while  they  blind  to,  the  fatal  growth.     As  wealth  is 
accumulated  m>m  ravaged  kingdoms  and  stolen  colonies,  it  concen- 
trates ;  so  that  the  importance  which  it  bestows,  as  it  is  confined^  l< 
conspicuous.     Voluptuousness  inevitably  succeeds.     Avarice  is  promoteii 
at  the  expense  of  the  nobler  aspirations.    The  object  of  human  striWng 
is  the   acquisition  of  that  which,  while  it  confers  power,  ministers  to 
indulgence.    Kational  mannets  become  corrupt,  and  public  virtue  decKnes. 
At  last  the  peril  so  long  provoked  is  to  be  met,  and  the  state  must  relv 
for  its  defence  upon  an  intriguing  and  imbecile  oligarchy,  a  dependent, 
venal,  and  cowardly  rabble,  or  mercenary  bayonets,  which,  from  protect- 
ing, assume  to  command  the  exchequer  and  control  the  nation.     When 
the  patriotism  of  Carthage  was  aroused,  her  victorious  arms  swept  over 
the  icy  barrier  of  the  Alps  to  scouT;ge  hostile  legions  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  Italy ;  when  her  cupidity  was  alarmed,  ignominious  discomfiture  over- 
whelmed her.    The  glory  of  Holland  was  greatest  when  bleeding  and 
forlorn ;  she  impressed  the  ocean  as  an  ally  in  opposition  to  a  haughty 
and  relentless  invader,  ere  she  had  exchanged  the  spirit  of  freedom  for 
the  lust  of  lucre,  or  purchased  ignoble  secunty  by  tame  submission. 
*  It  is,  perhaps,  trite  to  assert  mat  frivolous  pretexts,  for  the  most  part, 
have  originated,  or  have  been  cited  to  excuse,  war.    But  the  great  body  of 
tiuth  is  trite,  so  that  it  is  not  the  leas  instructive  to  reflect  bow  often  the 
collision  of  armies  has  resulted  from  the  turn  of  a  /iaison,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  courtier,  or  the  intrigue  of  a  priest    Some  bleak,  inhospitable 
strand  near  the  pole  becomes,  in  the  view  of  disputing  cabinets,  fair  as 
Tempe,  and  fruitful  as  Sicily.    Through  volcanic  action,  a  bare  and  nigged 
islet  is  spewed  fi^m  the  ocean  depth ;  it  is  beheld  by  some  prying  whuer, 
who  probably  mistakes  it  for  the  sea-serpent ;  the  discovery  is  announced, 
and  Admiralties  a^e  agog,  and  armed  steamers,  bearing  rival  flags,  race 
puffing  over  the  waves  to  get  a  pre-clutch  on  the  rescued  lava.     While 
the  miLrine  insect  myriads  of  the  tropics  are  rearing  in  labored  system 
iheir  coral  masonry,  dock-vards  bustle  with  preparation,  by  which  to  dis- 
pute or  defend  the  possession.     The  privilege  of  a  fishery  where  there  is 
room  for  all ;  the  na\ngation  of  a  river  frozen  half  the  year,  and  impeded 
by  shoals  or  choked  with  rafls  the  remainder ;  extending  the  area  of 
peculiar  political  opinion,  neglecting  previously  to  proselytise  the  people 
upon  whom  it  is  to  be  imposed,  of  course  purely  for  the  love  of  it,  widi- 
oat  I'egard  to  sugar  estates  and  milled  dollars ;  a  marriage,  or  a  death 
*  royal,  are  alike  provocative  of  war,  rapine,  and  retribution. 

But  it  is  the  disappointments  of  every-day  life,  when  the  objects  of  our 
aspiration  are  obtained,  that  we  chiefly  propose  to  consider. 

A  sprightly  imagination,  overtopping  in  its  empire  the  more  truthful 
yet  less  brilhant  judgment,  hurries  us  on  with  joyful  promise  until  we 
reach  the  goal  and  discover  the  deception.  For  a  time  instruct^  by  the 
shortcoming,  we  curb  our  enthusiasm,  and  tread  renitently  the  even 
t^nor  of  our  way.  At  length  some  new  possession,  alluringly  tinted  by 
fancy,  is  to  make  us  supremely  happy,  and  we  strive  for  it  with  an  ardor 
failure  may  have  flagged,  but  could  not  subdue ;  and  again  the  issue  is  ill. 

'  Our  gayneM  and  ow  gilt  are  aU  befiiilitbed:* 
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Thus,  by  over-eBtimatiDg  the  object  in  poisuit^  we  degrade  its  value  when 
aecured.    It  is  a  fruitless  crown. 

Ours  is  emphatically  an  era  of  opiniona.  The  press  is  free,  (in  the 
popular  sense,)  and  the  creeds  have  their  full  swing  of  latitude.  The 
time  is  tentative  in  expedients  of  amelioration  and  advance.    So  far 


accepting  that  which  is  better.    Still,  even  the  absurdities  of  belief  are 
necessary  results  of  intellectual  movement ;  are  ignes  fatui  in  the  path 
of  inquiry.     Fanaticism  is  the  natural  brother  of  Progress ;  the  ally  of 
the  one  is  the  Marvellous,  as  that  of  the  other  is  the  True.    It  has  been  as- 
serted to  be  easier  to  demolish  than  to  erect  To  be  sure,  every  theorist  begins 
with  universal  demolition.    Even  the  old  material  is  discovered  eminently 
unsound ;  not  a  square  inch  of  it,  from  rafter  to  groundsel,  is  accounted 
fit  for  use.    But  then  how  jauntilv  goes  up  the  new  structure  I    What 
an  appearance  of  solidity  reposes  m  those  paste-board  walls ;  with  what 
an  air  the  coxcomb  stucco  apes  the  staid  and  stately  granite ;  how  is 
flaunted  the  gew-gaw  raiment  of  parti-colored  paint  in  the  frank  face  of 
day !     The  cobweb  of  the  hour  arrogates  its  evanescent  glistening  of 
dew-tribute,  and  holds  light  the  hoar  and  venerableness  of  that  *  clilf  of 
lone  gray  stone,  rising  into  the  midst  of  sailing  birds  and  silent  air.' 
We  have  used  material  imagery  to  illustrate  the  new  £sintasy  as  opposed 
to  the  old  faith ;  could  the  ardent  imaginings  of  our  zealots  be  corpoie- 
alized,  what  a  spectacle  would  be  (H-esented !    Female  pantaloons  are 
palpable  enough,  and  one  might  even  venture  to  vaticinate  of  uneasy 
ladies  battling  for  the  privilege  conferred  by  spotted  chokers,  shirt-collars, 
Wellingtons,  and  spurs :  but  who  can  give  visible  features  to  ihe  social  or 
political  millennium  which  each  speculative  clique,  in  its  visionary  ravings, 
foresees  soon  to  be  ushered  in  ?     The  vagaries  of  this  dass  of  innovators 
are  scarcely  announced  ere  test  consigns  them  to  oblivion ;  ihe  current  of 
human  existence  continues  to  run  in  its  accustomed  channel ;  and  the 
manners  of  the  age,  though  plastic  enough,  with  an  infidel  contumacy 
refuse  to  receive  the  impresses  of  the  two-penny  seals  of  reform.    Si^yes 
had  pigeon-holes  crammed  with  constitutions ;  but  he  was  eons  second 
in  his  century.    Now  every  fourth  man  is, a  Si^yes,  and  equally  prolific 
of  schemes.    From  each  round  of  the  social  ladder,  fi-om  the  cabinet 
minister  to  the  chiffonnier,  a  whimsical  distillation  drops  into  its  own  par- 
ticular puddle,  where  all  old-world  stufi^  become  intolerable,  must  be 
forthwith  soused   and  scrubbed.    Every  where  is  raised  the  Utopian 
cry  of  Light !  when  it  is  not  the  stars  in  the  firmament  that  are  beheld ; 
but  only  their  reflections  in  some  dirty  plash.    Each  gay  delirium,  as  it 
rises,  bubble-like,  from  the  guige  of  fancy,  waits  but  the  measurement  of' 
brief  experience  to  be  proved  a  fruitless  crown. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  which,  disgusted  by  the  abortions  and  mon- 
strosities of  the  abounding  social  and  pditical  Samaritans  of  the  day,  and 
even  venturing  to  question  their  sanity,  casts  a  retarospective  glance  of 
affection.  Doubting  if  the  regeneration  of  the  race  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  the  fumishment  pf  the  boudoir 
with  box-coats  and  boot-jaeks,  it  sighs  pensively  for  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  ages,  with  their  castles  and  cloisten,  peoMices  and  tournaments, 
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manorial  soup-kettles  and  periodic  doles.  There  may  indeed  haire  been 
some  objectionable  things  in  that  era  of  felicity,  such  as  unprovoked  and 
bloody  raids,  and  mercenary  shrivings ;  the  mass  may  have  been  poorly 
housed,  fed,  clothed,  neglected  when  sick,  often  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  grossest,  most  cruel  injustice,  without  appeal ;  but  what  then  %  were 
not  those  the  good  old  times  ?  Enamored  sentimentalists  I  as  you  por- 
tray tnem,  » those  dayi  were  never:  airj  dream 

fiat  for  the  picture;  and  the  poet's  hand 

Imparted  wbstanoe  to  an  ompty  shade.' 

What  was  admirable  in  those  ages  was  inseparably  allied  to  a  rude  and 
degraded  humanity ;  sprung  from  it  as  it  heaved  in  the  throes  of  a  dis- 
enthralling development  The  pearls  washed  upon  the  shores  of  old 
romance,  to  which  you  point  exultingly,  are,  alas !  like  pearls,  the  product 
of  disease.  Could  you  plant  in  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth  century  tii« 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  sixteenth ;  after  the  most  liberal  pruning, 
what  an  exhibition  of  the  grotesque  would  you  create  I  Fancy  Jones,  the 
grocer,  in  the  full  fig  of  an  archer,  turning  his  back  on  premium  cheeses 
and  superior  Goshen,  fiinging,  as  it  were,  *  the  good-will  and  fixtures ' 
into  the  very  face  of  society,  and  hurrying  to  Greenwood  shades  to  emu- 
late  the  predatory  heroism  of  Robin  Hood.  Fancy  Simpkins,  the  politi- 
cian, who  hangs  with  breathless  interest  upon  the  *  latest  returns,'  who 
settles  the  affairs  of  the  nation  over  oftrrepejited  cups  of  generous  malt, 
substituting  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  Washington  with  a  devout  journey 
to  some  holier  shrine :  or  Flashem,  the  best-dressed  man  on  town,  en- 
couraging a  ragged  beard,  un appreciative  of  a  clean  shirt,  sooming 
dickies,  eschewing  soap,  and  set  up  in  a  small  way  as  a  very  respectable 
hermit.  Rake  not  the  dry  leaves  and  effete  vegetation  for  buried  husks : 
the  fruit  has  died  out  of  them  :  let  them  lie. 

Who  promiseth  himself  such  store  of  bliss  as  the  lover  ?  What  tongue 
can  tell  the  amenity  of  temper,  the  elegant  animation  of  action,  the  gra- 
die  form,  the  thousand  magnified  excellences  of  the  fascinating  £ur! 
She  discourseth  harmonies ;  she  walketh  not  as  a  mortal,  but  glioeth  as 
a  goddess !  The  stricken  admirer,  moth-like,  is  blinded  to  all  but  the 
glare  of  the  flame.  The  time,  laggard  that  it  is,  arrives  at  last,  and  with 
book  and  ring  the  enamored  pair  is  launched  into  the  state  matrimonial. 
A  honey-moon,  like  a  life,  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  but  is  at  best  brieC 
The  husband  sitteth  down  to  reflect  He  may  still  be  in  humor  to 
admire,  but  the  object  is  possessed,  and  he  may  safely  criticise.  He  has 
been  detained  for  breakfast,  or  compelled  to  cold  mutton  at  dinner ;  and 
very  potent  is  your  cold  mutton  as  a  breeder  of  discontent  It  offendeth 
the  stomach,  and  the  enraged  brain  taketh  cudgels  in  behalf  of  its  slighted 
relative.  These  petty  annoyances  at  first  irritate  for  the  moment,  but  in 
the  end  swell  to  unendurable  enormities.  The  spell  is  broken.  Gnn- 
plaint  naturally  follows  criticism.  He  grumbles;  she  pouts.  The  lad^, 
ere  long,  indulges  in  short,  snappish  rejoinders.  At  length,  improved  m 
tactics,  she  deserts  the  defensive,  and  pushes  the  war  vigorously  home. 
Her  tones  are  no  longer  mellifluous ;  Hybla  ftimishes  no  simile  fixr  her 
lips ;  her  eyes,  whilom  so  bewitching,  are  discovered  gray,  with  the  tigress 
sparkle ;  in  a  word,  the  angel  is  transformed  into  the  shrew  confesBed. 
The  pile  was  already  laid  on  the  altar  of  Discord;  only  the  torch  of  Hymen 
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was  required  to  fire  it  The  crown  marital  proves  as  fruitless  as  the 
crown  martial.  There  have  been  men  against  whose  equanimity  curtain 
lectures  have  been  addressed  in  vain.  Socrates,  it  is  surmised,  rather 
enjojed  them.  As  for  the  rest,  it  was  long  ago  they  voyaged  this  ^  nether 
sea  of  time,'  and  we  cannot  give  their  names,  as  the  way-bills  were  mis- 
laid. 

Consider  the  merchant  He  anticipates  from  ultimate  wealth  dignified 
leisure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  To  acquire,  he  struggles  and  endures. 
He  feeds  upon  prices-current,  relaxes  upon  the  jokes  of  the  stock-board, 
attunes  his  ear  to  the  music  of  trafficking  voices,  and  breathes  an  atmo- 
sphere redolent  of  ledgers.  As  he  skims  the  course.  Fortune  attends,  even 
at  his  chariot-wheels.  Riches  accumulate.  Friends  gather  around ;  or 
rather  the  fawning  sycophants  who  thus  proclaim  themselves  to  the  ear 
of  prosperity.  The  prize  toward  which  he  has  long  and  sedulously  toiled 
is  scarcely  won,  ere  he  discovers  in  his  grasp  a  barren  mockery.  Gout, 
with  its  twinges,  possesses  him,  at  times  sportive,  then  irate,  or  lying 
ambushed  but  to  pounce  unexpectedly  upon  some  moment  of  fancied 
security  and  assured  pleasure.  A  vascular  fulness,  which  his  physician, 
with  a  face  full  of  meaning,  has  suggested  should  be  watched,  increases 
his  alarm.  A  vision  of  apoplexy  flings  its  baleful  shadow  across  his 
path.  His  habits  less  active,  and  his  mind  unoccupied,  he  is  enabled 
duly  to  appreciate  his  afflictions,  and  brood  upon  his  grievances.  Between 
the  rigid  selfnienials  of  the  table  and  an  increasing  familiarity  with  the 
lancet,  dieting  with  the  gods  and  drenching  from  the  apothecary,  he  has 
become  querulous,  with  fits  of  ferocity ;  delighteth  to  exhilarate  his  friends 
with  details  of  symptoms ;  saluteth  his  family  upon  rising  with  the  cheer- 
ing intelligence  of  *  another  dreadful  night,'  and  has  Wn  observed  to 
grow  more  and  more  glum,  as  his  neighbor,  that  suave  and  solemn  gen- 
tleman in  black,  who  *  undertakes'  *  in  the  best  style,  with  due  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  afflicted  relatives,'  has  grown  more  and  more  civil  in  his 
advances.  The  charms  of  nature  affect  not  him  with  an  ecstacy  of 
admiration.  The  placid  bosom  of  the  lake  seems  a  serene  expanse  of 
colchicum  ;  while  he  snufils  from  each  wandering  breeze  an  odor  of  rhu- 
barb or  of  senna.  He  goes  through  life,  like  a  catarrh-dreading  man 
through  a  thaw,  fretful  and  anxious ;  and  at  last  provides  in  a  codicil  for 
his  fellow-sufferer  a  phthisical  poodle,  hufi&  the  doctor,  and  expires. 

Behold  the  inventor  I  A  dim  conception  of  discovery  is  vouchsafed  to 
him.  He  labors  to  penetrate  the  surrounding  vapors.  With  Ajax  he 
cries :  *  Give  me  to  see ! '  The  track  of  common-place  toil  is  abandoned, 
that  he  may  ponder  the  wondrous  vision.  At  length,  in  all  its  impressive 
import,  flashes  the  manifestation.  To  some  new  purpose  of  progress,  in 
the  language  of  the  earlier  Bacon,  *  he  binds  the  eternal  elements.'  The 
world,  which  doubted  and  scoffed  until  demonstration  had  discomfited 
dispute  and  shut  the  mouth  of  cavil,  becomes  suddenly  jubilant,  hailing 
with  pseans  the  mighty  move  in  advance.  But  what  reward  for  him,  the 
fhiit  of  whose  enduring  genius  and  patient  industry  has  elevated  the 
cirilization  of  the  race ;  making  of  the  fury  of  the  blast  a  measure  of 
human  power,  yoking  to  the  car  of  utility  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  or 
summoning  subservient  *  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ? '  Surely  something 
more  than  empty  commendation   and  post-mortem  sculpture?     Not 
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always  even  that;  bat  Utigatioii,  detractioii,  want;  with — when  Um 
robbery  is  complete — some  l^kneyed  platitude,  intended  to  console^  aboot 
the  glorious  missiixi  of  a  public  b^efactor,  and  an  appreciative  posUrity. 
A  very  happy  thought  that  of  the  moderns,  to  look  for  the  fulnlment  of 
every  disagreeable  obligation  bv  posterity.  These  latter  generadons  ha?e 
perpetrated  such  a  multitude  of  drafts  on  time,  that  those  to  come,  uokm 
they  make  short  work  by  prompt  repudiation,  (which  is  not  nnlikelj.) 
must  resolve  themselves  into  a  board  perpetual  of  paying  tellers. 

There  are  two  elasses  of  unfortunates :  that  which  struggles  without 
an  end,  and  that  which  contents  itsdf  with  an  end  without  a  struggle : 
and  the  latter  is  far  the  larger.  There  are  men  who,  if  once  they  encoun- 
ter failure,  sink  to  despair.  So  dead  is  energy  within,  that  even  its  ghost 
ceases  to  reproach  them.  Like  the  forsaken  maid  of  Desdemona's  modier, 
their  ^  song  is  of  willow,'  and  they  die  singing  it  Others  inert  themsdves, 
await  the  influx  of  the  tide  to  wash  them  higher  and  higher  upon  the 
shelving  beach  of  fortune ;  and  to  say  truth,  it  often  tosses  them  kindly : 
while  a  sanguine  few  take  naturally  to  hobbies^  are  never  long  unseated, 
never  exhaust  their  stud,  but,  as  Chaucer's  monk^  have 

'Full  many  a  daintle  hone  In  stable,' 

and  continue  to  ride  through  the  world,  jingling  their  bridles  in  its  inoed- 
ulous  face. 

As  from  the  poisonous  manihot  is  extracted  a  bland  and  nutritious 
&rina,  so  is  consolation  often  drawn  from  disappointment  and  depriva- 
tion. Dogberry  plumed  himself  more  upon  his  losses  than  his  bodily 
amplitude  or  his  two  gowns :  they  were  unquestionable  guaranties  of  Iob 
respectability.  Misfortunes,  where  the  aims  have  been  just,  impart  con- 
sequence by  eliciting  sympathy,  for  the  meanest  has  some  one  to  com- 
passionate him.  Sympathy  here  implies  esteem.  In  proportion  as  otbeis 
regard  us,  we  esteem  ourselves ;  for  self-love  is  observant,  and  the  slightest 
attention  flatters  it  into  importance.  By  promoting  melancholy,  they  dis- 
pose to  complaisance.  The  kindliest  sentiment  is  awakened  as  we  con- 
template ourselves  victims  of  chance,  as  unjust  as  it  is  capricious;  or  a 
haughty  sense  of  superiority,  by  the  unhappy  result  of  some  profoimdlj' 
deliberated  and  well-planned  undertaking.  'Fools  succeed,  it  is  tnie;^ 
with  such  solace  are  we  content ;  but '  the  poorest  watch  pmnts  the  hours 
twice  a  day,  and  they  may  prove  the  hours  of  fruition.'  The  more  some 
are  thwarted,  the  more  vain  and  opinionated  they  become.  They  behold 
in  every  disappointment,  not  the  evidence  of  some  new  delusion,  but  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  inequality  with  which  the  prizes  are  distributed  in 
the  lottery  of  the  world,  and,  with  Jaques, '  rail  against  the  first-born  of 
Egypt'  The  realization  of  a  sorry  cheat,  where  there  was  brilliant 
promise,  'a  good  plot,  and  full  of  expectation,'  long  continues  to  gloom 
and  embitter  existence.  The  traveller  has  recoveml  the  faD  from  tiie 
precipice,  but  the  stem  shadow  of  the  unsightly  rock  palls  upon  his  path 
throughout  the  long  and  weary  day. 

From  the  saturnine  to  the  satirical  is  but  a  step.  Many  great  come- 
dians have  been  atrabilious,  and  have  enthusiastically  betf^en  to  the 
stage,  gratified  in  travestying  their  fellows.  How  inexpressibly  delightful 
it  must  have  been  to  an  Athenian  to  have  had  a  Cynic  for  a  next^loor 
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neighbor ;  but  a  Cynic  confined  to  the  house,  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  espial,  must  have  proven  a  crowning  glory.  We  doubt  if  many 
vrere  disposed  to  intrude  upon  the  sunshine  of  Diogenes. 

The  most  determined  enemies  of  charlatanry  are  the  disappointed. 
Had  Swift  been  invested  with  the  lawn,  most  likely  he  would  have  been 
more  decorous  and  more  tame.  Become  incredulous,  and  making  of 
human  foibles  a  study,  an  imposture  is  welcome  game,  and  hunted  to  the 
death.  They  are  the  bane  and  terror  of  quacks,  who  cower  before  them 
as  did  Saul  before  the  shade  of  Samuel. 

Finally,  let  us  abandon  the  gayety  of  &ncy  for  graver  consideration ; 
albeit  we  educe  that  which,  as  it  is  very  easy,  has  of  late  become  very 
fashionable — a  sneer.  Many,  superior  to  the  we<dcness  of  thinking,  find 
ample  scope  of  intellectual  occupation  in  studying  the  most  efiective 
manner  for  elevating  an  eye-brow,  shrugging  a  shoulder,  and  curling  a 
lip.  Of  the  depressed  disappointed,  that  mourning  multitude,  each  by 
his  favorite  road  rushes  to  Lethe.  Some  seek  solace  in  the  exhilaration 
of  wine ;  some  in  the  assumed  oblivion  of  suicide ;  others  in  the  resources 
of  philosophy :  an  appellation  often  bestowed  upon  an  overweening  com- 
pound of  pride  and  conceit,  tempered  by  energy.  The  devout  repairs  to 
the  consolations  of  religion.  Fruitless  crowns  are  regarded  by  the  Chris- 
tian as  wholesome  chastisements,  corrective  of  a  presumptuous  spirit  To 
Iiim,  the  mission  of  present  failure  is  to  alienate  from  tne  things  ^  of  the 
earth,  earthy,'  and  assure  a  fuller  capacity  for  fiiture  enioyments.  Inas- 
much as  humiliation  checketh  arroganjce,  it  teacheth  him  dependence. 
A  pious  soul  we  may  justly  call  him ;  devoutly  submissive  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  in  all  things :  the  highest  and  sole  essential  form  which 
lleligion  can  assume  in  man,  and  witliout  which  all  forms  of  Religion  are 
a  mockery  and  a  delusion  in  man.**  yai><ma^ 

Sm  F^neise^f  Col. 
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WnH  Bedulovs  care,  in  a  Northern  bower» 
I  nurtured  a  beautiful  orange-flower ; 
But  it  pined  for  scenes  more  sweet  and  fair, 
And  it  died  for  love  of  its  native  air : 
like  a  maid,  only  lent  to  earthy  not  given. 
And  early  wafted  away  to  heaven. 

And  once  I  cheriBhed  a  frnitless  love, 

For  so  it  was  written,  they  say,  above ; 

A  love  as  gentle,  as  pure,  as  bright, 

As  wonderful  as  the  rays  of  light: 

In  happier  hearts  it  ought  Uoom  and  blow, 

But  it  withered  and  died  in  my  heart  of  snow. 

Cineinnatij  JSiwiMry,  1853. 

*  Cailtlb's  LUb  of  BnauaA. 
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FIRST      WORDS. 

Long  time  have  I  been  a  rover 

In  that  weird  romantic  land 
Where  the  wide  Rhine  floweth  oyer 

Rook,  mora8fl»  and  ffolden  sand. 
Half  an  idler,  half  a  loyer, 

Wandered  I ;  and  in  mj  hand 
Some  old  poet^  who  doth  cover  | 

With  his  genius  all  the  strand.  | 

"lis  a  very  land  of  fafiiy, 

Tet  o'er  all  is  the  divine : 
Over  shore  and  mountain  boss 
Gleams  the  everlasting  cross ; 

And  from  many  a  sheltered  shrine, 
Images  of  sweet  Saint  Mart 
Smile  alonff  the  legendary 

Shores  of  Father  Rhine. 

And  the  poet's  home,  'tis  here  1 

When  ye  sing,  the  people  listen ; 

And  but  touch  one  feeling  dear, 
And  the  brown  eyes»  downcast,  glisten 

With  an  earnest  tear : 
And  they  look  your  words  apart, 
like  new  treasures,  in  the  heart ; 
And  the  golden  grain  of  song 

Taketh  root  where'er  ye  sow  it, 
For  that  music-nurtured  throng 

Dearly  love  the  poet 

There  ye  find  both  song  and  sermon. 

Lays  of  Iiordlei  and  Merman, 
Songs  with  ringine  double  rhymes. 
Legends  of  the  olden  times» 

Stories  of  the  land  of  Hsbican, 
Written  in  the  solemn  chimes 

Of  the  soundinff  German. 
They  have  thrilled  that  Deutchland  long. 
And —  oh,  kind  heart  I  am  I  wrons  ?  — 

I  would  sing  them  in  a  new  land, 
Sing  wild  Hsink's  ardent  song; 
Ldcbook's  lay  of  monk  or  saint^ 
And  the  baUads,  sweet  and  quaint^ 

Mftde  by  Ludwio  Uhlakd. 

When  a  dear  friend  hath  departed 

To  the  far-off  shadow-land, 
And  ye  mourn  him,  broken-hearted. 

Aught  that  ever  touched  his  hand 
Groweth  dear ;  thot^h  it  be  bare 
One  dark  tress  of  braided  hair : 
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Therefore,  though  I  give  you  merelj 

Echoes  of  the  German  laj, 
Te  should  loye  them  very  dearlj : 

Long  time  in  mj  heart  they  laj, 
As  the  Bound  of  solemn  marcnes, 

Played  on  some  high  festal  day, 
Linger  in  cathedral  arches, 
When  the  player  hath  dosed  the  organ. 

And  hath  gone  away,  d.-^ald  maoLio*. 


A      M   E   IvI   O   R  T  . 

Thk  purpling  sea  rolled  wide  and  bright, 

As  day's  last  glories  shone ; 
We  sat  by  the  ancient  fisher-house, 

Silent  and  all  alone. 

The  mists  arose ;  the  waters  swelled ; 

The  gull  swept  circling  past, 
And  from  thine  eyes,  by  passion  filled. 

The  tears  came  streammg  fast 

I  saw  them  fall  upon  thy  hand, 

And  on  my  knee  I  sank ; 
And  quick  from  off  that  white,  white  hand. 

Those  streaming  tears  I  drank. 

Since  then,  my  soul  bums  with  desire. 

Desire  consumes  my  years. 
Ah,  thou  wild  heart  I  that  weeping  girl 

Hath  poisoned  thee  with  her  tears.  HnHinua  hbivb. 


I  WENT  into  the  battle  with  my  friend  most  dearly  tried, 

We  ate  our  bread  together,  we  slumbered  side  by  side : 

/  came  in  safety  back  again  unto  my  native  shore ; 

My  friend  rests  in  that  stranger-lano,  rests  there  for  evermore  I 

The  last  time  that  I  ever  touched  or  pressed  his  loving  hand, 
He  lay  before  me,  crushed  and  prone,  upon  the  sultry  sand : 
Right  on  his  front  a  sabre-stroke  had  smote  him  in  the  fray, 
And  from  the  deep  and  fatal  wound  the  Ufe  ebbed  fast  away. 

The  warm  red  blood  flowed  slowly  alone  his  forehead  fair ; 
He  could  not  die ;  but  turned  to  me  with  an  implorini^  air : 
*  Give  me  my  death,  dear  brother,  my  comrade  leal  and  true! ' 
I  turned  away,  refusing,  just  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

He  writhed  himself  before  me,  with  pain-distorted  mouth. 
And  plead  with  me,  by  all  the  love  which  we  had  pledged  in  youth : 
I  kissed  him,  and  I  charged  my  gun,  as  my  dear  friend  desired. 
Then  tremblingly  I  placed  the  mouth  close  to  his  heart — and  fired  t 

I  turned  my  streaming  eyes  away,  I  saw  not  where  he  sank, 

And  yet  I  heard  one  murmur,  famt  and  broken :  'twas,  ' I  thank '  — ~ 

It  was  the  latest  of  our  fights,  the  work  of  war  was  done ; 

And  never,  since  that  fatal  shot,  have  I  re-charged  my  gun. 

TitBOOOR  Matcb  Mbrkiav. 
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BT      A.      VBW      OOMTJtXJIOVOIl. 

SoMB  time  in  the  summer  of  184 -,  having  occasion  to  go  to  the 
north  from  Charleston,  and  thinking  a  short  trip  by  sea  would  afford  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  terra  firma,  I  took  passage  in 
thie  brig  Ellen  for  Portland.  I  was  the  only  passenger.  The  vesad,  in- 
deed, was  a  mere  trader,  not  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers. I  had  provided  myself  with  a  few  books,  but  much  reading,  when 
we  have  notning  else  to  do,  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  After  having 
exhausted  the  communicative  powers  of  the  captain  and  mate,  I  used  to 
stroll  forward  among  the  men  to  listen  to  their  conversation,  sometimes 
taking  a  part  in  it  myself.  One  warm,  pleasant  night,  having  been  driven 
from  the  cabin  by  the  combined  forces  of  vermin,  fioul  odors,  and  lamp- 
smoke,  I  lighted  a  cigar,  aad^  going  forward  to  the  forecastle,  seated,  or 
rather  stretched,  myself  upon  a  quantity  of  loose  rigging  that  was  gath- 
ered into  a  heap  under  the  weather^ulwarks.  Here  I  could  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  and  either  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  seamen,  or  bury  myself  in 
my  own  meditations,  undisturbed.  We  had  a  fine  steady  breeze  from 
the  southward  and  westward ;  and  the  watch  on  deck  having  nothing  to 
do  but  to  keep  awake,  had  collected  around  the  windlass,  and  were  narrat- 
ing incidents — true  or  imaginary — in  their  past  lives.  Little  of  their 
conversation,  however,  attracted  my  attention,  until  my  ear  was  caught 
by  the  words :  *  I  can  tell  you  a  better  story  than  that,  shipmates :  were 
any  of  you  ever  hung? '  *  Hung !  no,  nor  you  either,  I  reckon ;  though 
I'll  warrant  you  against  ever  drowning.'  '  Well,  I  have  had  my  turn  at 
hanging ;  or,  at  any  rate,  I  came  so  near  it  once  that  any  man  would 
have  been  a  fool  to  nave  given  a  chaw  of  tobacco  fbr  my  chance  of  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  stand  upon  half  an  hour  longer.'  Here  there  was  a 
general  demand  upon  the  speaker  for  his  '  yam,'  and  the  men  crowded 
more  closely  together  to  hear  it  My  own  curiosity  was  also  exdted ;  and 
having  turned  over  towards  the  windlass,  and  settled  myself,  as  comforta- 
bly as  circumstances  would  admit  o^  upon  my  rope-couch^  I  listened  to 
the  following  narration. 

The  speaker,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Ned,  was  a  middle-sized,  but 
muscular  man,  whom  I  had  before  observed  as  indicating;,  by  his  counte- 
nance and  conversation^  more  general  intelligenoe  than  is  found  among 
the  common  run  of  seamen.  He  may  have  been  educated  originally  for 
a  higher  sphere  than  that  to  which  his  vices,  perhaps,  had  reduced  him. 
His  language,  in  telHng  his  story,  showed  that  he  had  had  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  knowledge  that  he  had  me  for 
an  auditor  modified,  in  some  respects,  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 
His  narrative,  however,  was  profusely  interlarded  with  oaths,  which  a 
regard  for  the  morals  and  respect  fbr  the  good  taste  of  the  readeis  of  this 
magazine,  induce  me  to  omit, 

I  have  also,  for  manifest  reasons,  omitted  the  names  both  of  the  ship 
and  the  officers,  in  which  and  among  whom  the  events  occurred. 
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*  You  know,  boys,  that  I  was  once  in  Uncle  Sam's  service  for  a  year  or 
two.  It  was  when  I  was  wearing  his  livery  that  I  came  so  neu*  getting 
th«  degree  of  D.  H.  tacked  to  my  name.' 

*  D.  H.  ? '  inquired  one  of  the  crew :  *  what  is  that  ? ' 

*  When  a  man  dies,  they  mark  his  name  on  the  purser's  roll,  1>.  D., 
•  Discharged,  dead.'  Mine,  I  reckon,  would  have  been  D.  H.,  *  Dischar^, 
hung.'  Well,  I  was  a-board  the  frigate  ■■  ■  ,  on  the  West  India  staticm, 
though  the  greater  part  of  our  cruising  was  up  and  down  Pensacola 
harbor,  between  the  navy-yard  and  the  town.  Oura  was  the  flag-ship, 
you  see ;  so*  we  staid  at  bead-quarters,  and  sent  out  the  sloops  to  do  the 
work.  The  captain  wasn't  a-board  much,  and  of  course  me  first  luff 
had  every  thing  his  own  way.  In  fact,  the  captain  of  a  man-o'-war 
does  n't  generally  have  much  to  do  with  the  hands ;  and  the  less  he  med- 
dles, the  better ;  for  if  he  interferes  with  the  first  lieutenant,  every  body 
will  get  his  share  of  the  muss.  He  will  pay  it  off  by  riding  the  watch- 
offieers,  and  they  will  come  down  on  the  reefers,  and  Uie  reefers  will  pass 
it  along  to  the  men,  and  Jack  generally  get&  the  worst  of  it  at  last  And 
then,  if  the  first  oflBeer  happens  to  be  a  Tartar,  lo(^  out  for  yourself  that's 
all !  The  rest  of  the  officers^down  to  the  youngest  middy,  will  get  inoc- 
ulated with  the  same  disease ;  and  things  won^  go  along  very  smo(^ 
when  a  lot  of  babies,  not  muA  longer  than  a  mookey-tail»  undertake  to 
ride  down  a  crew  of  men  old  enough  to  be  their  grand&thers,  and  who 
know  as  much  about  a  ship  in  one  day  as  they  do  in  a  month.' 

Here  the  speaker  wandered  from  his  story  to  enlarge  upon  the  abuses 
attendant  upon  the  practice  of  giving  authority  over  old  seamen  to  boys 
of  fourteen  years,  in  which  discussion  his  auditors  took  part  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  enthusiasm.  One  and  another  made  rather  valorous 
assertions  as  to  what  they  would  do  in  certain  supposed  circumstances ;  hot 
Ned  expressed  the  opinion,  with  more  energy  than  courtesy,  that  they 
would  do  no  such  thing.  At  length  he  took  up  the  thread  of  hia  dis- 
course again : 

'  I  never  could  get  used  to  being  driven  about  by  a  boy  with  no  beard 
on  his  face.  I  was  brought  up  to  strike  back  when  any  one  hits  me ; 
and  I  generally  give  him  his  fall  change,  too.  It  takes  a  long  while  for 
some  men  to  learn  to  take  it  coolly  when  they  are  run  upon,  and  I  wasn't 
so  quick  to  learn  as  I  might  have  been ;  so  I  got  the  character  anaong 
the  officers  of  being  a  surly  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  never  could  be  quiet 
mitil  I  was  taught  a  few  lessons  at  the  gang-way.  They  were  always  on 
the  look-out  to  catch  me  at  any  thing  that  would  give  me  a  taste  ^  the 
cats.  Well,  one  day,  when  I  was  cook  of  our  mess,  some  of  the  fellows 
got  a  grease-spot  on  the  deck,  and  one  of  the  t«efen  happened  to  spy  it 
oat,  and  told  me  to  scrape  it  up.  I  did  n't  do  it  to  snit  him,  and  he 
called  me  back  and  set  me  at  it  again ;  and  then  he  gave  me  a  cursing 

for  grumbling.     I  didn't  hold  my  d tongue  as  he  told  me  to,  so  he 

rapped  me  over  the  head  with  his  fist  That  woke  up  the  old  Adam  that 
was  in  me,  and  before  I  thought  where  I  was,  I  started  up  and  lifted 
my  hand  as  if  I  was  going  to  give  it  back  to  him.  But  you  see  I  had 
that  cursec^  knife  in  my  hand  that  I  was  scraping  the  deck  with,  and  if  I 
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had  stmck  Him,  he  would  have  been  pretty  likely  to  lose  his  chance  of 
ever  wearing  a  strap  on  his  shoulder.  But  two  or  three  fellows  jumped 
on  me,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  I  was  in  the '  brig,'  in  double  irons,  and 
the  first  luff  glaring  at  me  as  if  he  meant  to  swaUow  me,  irons  and  alL' 

'  What  brig  was  that,  Ned?  That's  the  first  you've  said  of  any  such 
craft' 

*  They  call  the  place  where  prisoners  are  confined,  *  the  brig.'  In  a  fii- 
gaie  it  is  generally  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  gun-deck,  between  the 
two  forward  guns.  I  was  stowed  away  there  under  the  guard  of  a  marine, 
who  had  orders  to  see  that  I  didn't  talk  with  the  men.  There's  no  great 
hardship  in  being  in  the  brig.  If  a  fellow  is  lazy,  he  can  have  rather  a 
good  time  of  it,  only  there  is  no  fun  in  keeping  a  look-out  *ahcad  for  a 
logging.  You  get  clear  of  work,  though,  and  you  can  sleep  all  night 
and  all  day  too,  if  you  like.  Then  you  can  see  every  thing  that  is  going 
on,  and  can  hear  other  men  talk,  if  you  can't  put  in  your  own  oar.  The 
steerage-officers,  too,  come  forward  there  to  lounge  and  smoke ;  and  F  ve 
heard  many  a  good  joke,  and  had  many  a  good  laugh  in  the  brig.  I 
got  tired  of  it  after  a  while,  though,  and  every  day,  when  the  captain 
came  aboard,  I  was  in  hopes  they  would  give  me  my  dozen  and  let  me 
go  to  work  again.  But  I  soon  found  they  had  no  idea  of  letting  jne  off 
so  cheaply.  They  wanted  somebody  to  make  an  example  o^  I  suppose; 
and  as  there  was  n't  much  fun  going  on,  they  wanted  to  get  up  something 
out  of  the  regular  course  for  a  little  excitement  So  I  was  told  one  day 
that  they  had  determined  to  try  me  by  a  court-martial.  I  did  n't  fancy 
that  much,  for  I  knew  I  should  have  no  chance  to  get  clear.  I  should 
be  alone  on  one  side,  and  all  the  officers  would  be  against  me  on  the 
other.  They  all  take  common  part  in  such  cases,  and  have  every  thing 
cut  and  dried  among  themselves  before-hand.  The  judge  of  the  court 
is  an  officer,  and  the  prosecutor  is  an  officer,  and  the  lawyers  are  officers, 
and  the  witnesses  are  officers,  and  against  the  whole  of  'em  is  one  poor 
devil  of  a  sailor.  What  can  he  expect  to  do  but  go  dead  to  leeward! 
Well,  when  the  time  came  round,  they  got  their  court  together  in  the 
gun-deck  cabin,  and  I  was  taken  in  where  they  were  all  ranged  along 
both  sides  of  the  table,  as  solemn  as  parsons,  and  the  commodore  at 
the  head  for  a  bishop.  They  kept  it  up  for  three  or  four  days,  because, 
as  the  questions  are  all  written  down,  they  make  slow  headway.  Afta 
they  had  found  out  as  much  as  they  could  about  the  business,  I  was  sent 
back  to  the  brig,  and  pretty  soon  the  court  broke  up.  I  knew  they  had 
gone  against  me,  because  I  wasn't  set  free ;  but  that  was  just  what  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  before-hand,  so  I  didn't  worry  myself  much  about 
it  It  was  a  good  while,  though,  before  I  found  out  what  my  sentence 
was,  for  they  had  to  send  on  their  papers  to  Washington  and  wait  for  an 
answer ;  and  all  this  time  it  was  no  fun,  having  notliing  to  do  but  to 
calculate  how  many  dozen  I  should  have  to  take.  I  tried  to  get  some 
clue  to  it  from  the  reefers,  but  they  were  as  mum  about  the  matter  as 
Quakers,  and  I  reckon  they  didn't  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  did 
It  came  at  last,  though :  and  if  ever  a  fellow  was  taken  fiat  aback,  I  was. 
What  do  you  think  the  upshot  of  the  thing  was  ?  Why,  they  had  made 
out  that  I  was  going  to  kill  that  youngster,  if  I  hadn't  been  prevented; 
80  they  had  sentenced  me  to  be  strung  up  to  the  yard-arm  till  I  was  as 
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dead  as  a  jack-knife ;  and  they  had  got  Uncle  Sam  to  put  his  fist  to  it  as 
all  right' 

^  How  is  that,  Ned  ?  Can  they  hang  a  man  in  the  service  for  meaning 
to  do  a  thing  when  he  don't  do  it  ?  You  did  n't  strike  the  reefer,  did 
you?' 

*  No,  I  did  not  But,  bless  your  heart,  a  court-martial  can  hang  a 
man  for  having  a  hole  in  his  jacket,  if  they  choose.  They  have  in  the 
service  what  mey  call  Articles  of  War,  that  they  read  every  Sunday  to 
the  ship's  company,  instead  of  a  sermon.  It  is  a  book  of  sea-laws,  and 
they  all  begin:  *If  any  man  shall  do  so  and  so'  —  and  then,  no  matter 
what  comes  in  between,  whether  it's  keeping  on  your  watch  6t  killing 
the  captain  and  all  hands,  every  one  ends :  *  He  shall  sufier  death,  or  any 
other  punishment  that  a  court-martial  shall  adjudge.'  Hang  me,  if  ever 
I  could  see  the  use  of  reading  the  same  thing  over  and  over  so.  I  would 
have  lumped  all  the  laws  into  one,  and  read  it :  ^  If  any  man  shall  do 
any  thing  against  orders,  the  officers  may  get  together  in  a  court-martial 
and  hang  him,  or  punish  him  in  any  way  that  they  like  better.'  That 
would  save  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

^But  let's  heave  ahead.  After  they  had  read  that  precious  paper  to 
me,  and  told  me  when  I  was  to  swing,  they  took  me  out  of  the  brig  and 
carried  me  down  into  the  fore-passage.  I  thought,  if  I  had  only  got  a 
week  or  two  to  do  up  the  rest  of  my  living  in,  they  might  give  me  u 
chance  to  do  it  handsomely.  But  that,  I  suppose,  was  against  the  Arti- 
cles, so  I  was  put  in  the  darkest  hole  they  could  find.  The  fore-passi^e 
is  a  narrow  gang-way  leading  into  the  eyes  of  the  ship,  forward  of  the 
fore-hold.  It  divides  round  the  foot  of  the  fore-mast,  and  goes  to  the 
store-rooms  of  the  bo's'n  and  armorer.  There  is  nobody  belongs  there 
except  the  yeoman,  who  has  charge  of  the  stores,  and  he  always  looks 
as^if  he  was  made  of  putty,  from  living  all  the  time  in  the  dark.  The 
air  is  none  of  the  sweetest,  neither,  imless  you  like  a  mixture  of  tar, 
paint,  and  bilge-water.  Well,  there  was  where  they  stowed  me  away, 
with  no  body  in  sight  except  the  marine,  who  was  ordered  to  keep  me 
well  back  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  where  I  might  have  looked  up 
into  day-light  There  they  kept  me  day  and  night,  with  nothing  to  think 
about  except  hanging.  The  only  man  who  ever  spoke  to  me  was  the 
parson.  He  used  to  come  down  once  in  a  while  to  preach  to  me  about 
getting  ready.  That  was  fim,  too,  wasn't  it?  I  reckon  he  didn't  like 
the  air  in  the  fore-peak,  though,  for  he  always  made  short  work  of  it 

'  Well,  the  great  day  came  round  at  last,  and  I  had  got  so  confoundedly 
sick  of  being  shut  up,  that  I  was  more  than  half  glad  when  it  did  come. 
All  the  morning  I  coiild  hear  the  carpenters  at  work  on  deck,  sawing  and 
hammering ;  and  every  once  in  a  while  they  would  send  down  to  the 
atore-room  for  something  that  I  knew,  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  it,  was 
wanted  for  rigging  my  gallows.  There  was  a  silence,  too,  among  the 
hands,  which  showed  plainly  enough  that  something  was  going  on  that 
they  didn't  like  to  talk  about,  but  which  prevented  them  from  talking  of 
any  thing  else.  The  rumbling  noise  that  you  always  hear  where  three  or 
four  hundred  men  are  about,  was  still.  I  should  much  rather  have  heard 
it  Between  five  and  six  bells  the  parson  came  down,  and  spun  out  his 
yam  rather  longer  than  usual,  though  I  didn't  hear  much  of  it    But  I 
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took  it  quietly,  and  I  reckon  he  thoogfat  I  was  getting  all  right  Noon 
was  the  time  fixed  for  the  play  to  come  off,  and  I  heard  the  bell  strike 
every  half  hour  that  morning;  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  that:  and  t^e 
half  hours  grew  confoundedly  short,  too,  towards  noon.  At  last  seven 
bells  was  struck ;  and  then, '  all  hands'  was  called.  Thinks  I  to  myself 
You'll  never  hear  that  again,  Ned ;  make  the  most  of  it  The  ring  of 
those  whistles,  as  I  heard  it  that  day  down  in  the  fore-passi^,  has  never 
got  out  of  my  ears  since.  It  appeared  to  me  I  could  see  old  Brown,  one 
of  the  bo's'n's  mates,  right  through  the  decks,  as  he  came  forward  on  the 
larboard  side  of  the  main-hatch,  with  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  one  cheek 
blown  oiit,  and  one  eye  squinted  up,  as  he  wound  off  his  call  with  a 
peculiar  twist  that  none  of  the  rest  of  them  could  make.  Then  there 
was  a  rush  of  the  men  up  the  ladders ;  and  when  they  were  all  on  deck, 
wasn't  it  still  for  a  few  minutes!  It  couldn't  have  been  stiller  if  all 
hands  had  been  turned  into  stone.  I  heard  only  one  ihing,  and  that  was 
the  beating  of  my  own  heart  The  marine  stood  asTf  he  had  been  a 
wooden  soldier,  with  his  face  turned  up  the  hatch.  A  couple  of  mm 
who  were  on  the  sick-list,  and  not  well  enough  to  go  on  deck,  had  crawled 
to  the  foot  of  the  main-hatch  ladder  on  the  berth-deck,  and  I  could  just 
see  their  white  faces  as  they  looked  up  and  listened,  as  still  as  ghosts. 
After  a  minute  or  two,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  captain ;  and  then  some 
one  began  to  come  down  the  upper  ladder :  I  counted  every  step.  I 
knew  when  he  put  his  foot  upon  the  combings  of  the  hatch,  and  I  counted 
the  steps  again  as  they  came  down  to  the  berth-Kleck ;  at  last  I  saw  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  master-at-arms,  and  then  the  whole  of  him  as  he 
stood  before  me.  The  sergeant  of  marines  followed  him.  My  time  was 
up.  I  had  been  dressed  for  the  show  in  clean  white  frock  and  trousers ; 
and  now  they  tied  my  arms  behind  me,  and  put  a  white  cap  on  ray  head, 
that  could  be  drawn  down  over  my  face,  and  marched  me  up  in  ^ 
midst  of  the  silence  to  the  spar-deck.  As  I  went  up,  I  took  a  look  at  the 
place  where  I  had  last  spread  the  mess-cloth  of  our  mess.  The  guns  that 
we  had  sat  between  so  often  looked  like  old  friends  that  I  was  never 
to  see  again.  I  wanted  to  stop  and  hug  them,  for  they  had  never 
abused  me. 

*  But  I  am  getting  sentimental,  my  lads ;  let's  clap  a  stopper  on  that 
They  led  me  to  the  foot  of  the  main-mast,  where  I  could  see  and  be  seen. 
The  oflficers  were  all  on  the  quarter-deck  in  full  togs,  with  epaulettes 
and  side-arms.  The  marines  were  drawn  up  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
poop  with  loaded  muskets ;  and  the  men  were  crowded  in  the  waist  and 
on  the  forecastle.  I  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  play ;  and  every  body, 
fore  and  aft;,  looked  at  me  as  I  came  up.  The  marines  could  n't  turn 
their  heads,  though,  and  I  reckon  some  of  them  had  hard  work  to  get 
their  eyes  back  straight  afterwards,  they  gave  them  such  a  tremendous 
twist  to  port  When  I  was  put  in  my  place,  they  read  the  history  of  the 
ease  and  the  sentence,  so  that  all  hands  could  hear  it  But  I  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  it  I  knew  all  about  it  before,  and  I  had  enough 
to  do  trying  to  find  out  how  they  had  airanged  things  for  my  accommo- 
dation. I  was  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  as  they  say/for 
I  could  n't  ask  questions,  and  could  n't  look  behind  me ;  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements were  in  that  direction.    As  soon  as  the  reading  was  done, 
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the  captain  give  a  sign,  and  I  was  led  forward,  and  then  I  found  out 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  Under  the  starboard  fore-jard-arm  there  was  a 
ladder  leading  up  to  the  ixyp  of  the  hammock-nettings.  I  was  taken  up 
this  ladder  by  the  master-at-arms ;  and  then  we  came  upon  a  pine  plat- 
form, built  outside  the  ship  on  a  level  with  the  upper  rail,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  twenty  or  itdrtj  men.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  centre 
of  this  platform  was  a  trap^loor  about  three  feet  square,  and  right  over 
the  trap  was  a  rope  hanging  from  the  yard,  with  a  noose  in  it  I 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  trap,  and  the  noose  was  fixed  all  right 
under  Toy  ears — and  that's  a  kind  of  neck-cloth,  my  lads,  that  I  never 
want  to  wear  again.  If  yon  want  to  know  how  a  man  feels  in  such  a 
case,  just  fancy  yourselves  standing  on  that  drop  with  nothing  but  a  bit 
of  rattlin^  fttuff  to  hold  it  up,  ten  fathoms  of  water  under  you,  your  arms 
tied  behind  you,  and  a  rope  round  your  nedc  to  fetch  you  up  in  case  you 
should  M  through.  If  that  bit  of  whip-cord  had  parted,  I  shouldn't 
have  been  here  now  talkiog  about  it  The  master-at-arms  took  good 
care  not  to  put  his  foot  on  the  trap,  though  his  arms  and  neck  were  free. 
Well,  when  the  noose  was  fixed,  the  parson  came  up  on  the  platform  and 
made  a  prayer,  and  it  was  the  shortest  one,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  ever  I 
heard.  I  never  had  so  little  fancy  for  hearing  the  amen,  before  or  since. 
While  he  was  praying,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  how  they  had  made  ready 
for  running  me  up  to  the  yard ;  for  some  how  I  had  my  wits  about  me 
well  enough  to  understand  it,  though  some  things  had  to  be  explained  to 
me  afterwards.  They  had  rove  the  rope  through  a  block  at  fne  end  of 
the  yard,  and  then  spliced  another  into  it,  and  the  two  ran  in  together 
to  the  mast  and  then  down,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  deck.  From  the 
foot  of  the  mast  they  were  led  aft  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  as  far  as  the 
mizen-mast  The  ropes  were  lying  on  the  deck,  and  the  men  were  ranged 
along  by  them,  ready  to  take  them  up  and  run  away  with  them  when 
Uie  word  was  given.  The  whole  ship's  company  was  ordered  to  lend  a 
hand  in  swinging  me  up.  The  trap-door  that  I  was  standing  on  I  knew 
was  to  drop  down  in  some  way,  but  how  that  was  fixed  I  couldn't  see. 
I  got  this  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  while  the  parson  was  praying. 
After  he  had  wound  off  his  prayer,  he  went  aft,  and  the  men  were 
ordered  to  take  up  the  ropes,  and  the  master-at-arms  drew  the  cap  down 
over  my  face,  and  then  I  heard  him  go  down  on  deck  and  leave  me  there 
alone.  And  I  might  have  been  alone  in  the  world,  for  any  thing  that  I 
could  hear.  I  don't  believe  a  finger  was  moved  by  any  man  on  board 
while  I  was  standing  there.  I  could  hear  the  tide,  though,  as  it  ran  under 
me  along  the  side  of  the  ship ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
something  was  moving,  the  stillness  was  so  horrible.  In  a  minute  there 
was  a  step ;  it  was  the  marine  coming  from  the  cabin-door  to  say  that  it 
was  noon.  I  heard  him  come  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  then  half  way 
up  where  he  could  see,  then  sing  out, '  Eight  bells,'  as  if  he  did  n't  know 
that  it  was  the  signal  for  sending  a  strong  man  into  the  next  world. 
Did  n't  I  stiffen  myself  then  ?     I  felt  as  if  I  waa  turning  into  iron  !     Forty 

horses  couldn't  have  doubled  me  up.     *  Why  the don't  they  strike 

the  bell  ? '  I  said  to  mvself. 

'But  the  bell  wasn't  stntck.    Instead  of  it,  I  had  an  idea  that  some 
body  was  coming  forward ;  that  he  was  up  on  the  scaffold  along-side  of 
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me ;  that  he  was  reading  something,  though  I  didn't  tiy  to  hear  what  it 
was,  for  I  never  had  suspected  that  the  wnole  thing  was  going  to  turn 
out  a  flash  in  the  pan  atter  all.  But  it  did,  for  the  next  thing  I  knew  I 
was  down  on  the  gun-deck,  shaking  hands  with  the  men  who  were  crowd- 
ing round  me.  I  then  found  out  that  I  was  let  off,  and  that  that  was 
what  was  read  to  me  while  I  was  waiting  for  the  bell. 

'  So  I  wasn't  hung, my  lads ;  but  I  do  n't  think  any  of  you  would  like 
to  come  so  near  it  as  I  did.' 

*■  So  they  did  all  that  to  frighten  you  into  good  behavior,  did  they  ? ' 
'That  was  one  object,  I  suppose;  but  that  wasn't  all.    They  wanted 
a  bit  of  fun ;  for  it  was  rather  dull  lying  there  in  the  harbor  all  summer.' 

*  Did  the  parson  know  how  it  was  coming  out  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,  but  I  reckon  not ;  they  said  he  looked  as  if  he  didn't 
more  than  half  like  being  humbugged  in  that  way.' 

*  How  was  the  trap  fixed,  Ned,  so  as  to  drop  at  the  right  time? ' 

*  I  found  out  about  that  afterwards.  It  was  held  up  by  a  small  line 
that  led  right  across  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  under  the  staging  on  the 
gun-deck.  The  mmner  stood  with  the  lock-«tring  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
pull  as  soon  as  the  bell  struck.  The  wad  would  have  cut  the  line  and 
let  the  drop  fall.  So  I  should  have  gone  off  in  fire  and  smoke,  and  with 
a  smell  of  brimstone.' 

This  remark  led  to  the  expression  of  various  opinions  with  regard  to 
fire  and  brimstone  in  other  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  As  I  had  long  since  finished  my  cigar,  I  lefi  the  forecastle,  and 
tK)ught,  not  very  successfully,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  sleep. 
During  my  uneasy  slumbois,  I  was  suspended  from  all  sorts  oi  impossible 
places.    The  most  remarkable  of  my  fancies  was,  that  I  was  roiled  up 

m  a  ball  and  hoisted  as  a  pennant  at  the  frigate ^'s  mastrhead, 

waitinp;  for  cijnrht  bells  to  be  struck,  when  I  was  expecting  that  the  stop 
would  lic  broken,  and  that  the  wind  would  blow  me  straight  out  from 
the  truck.  ^  ,  ,. 


LIKES         TO 


WrrniN  the  sky  at  even. 
When  sank  the  wearied  ran. 

Two  wandering  stars  in  heaven 
Met,  and  were  Joined  in  one : 

Sttch  prayed  I  that  my  lot  ini|;ht  be, 

Bonna  by  our  loves  through  life  to  thee. 


I  looked  again  to  heaven ; 

They  had  left  each  other  lone : 
From  the  star  that  I  had  chosen 

The  brilliant  light  had  gone : 
Tlien  wept  I,  for  I  knew  my  fate^ 
Through  life  to  wander  desolate. 
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i:    S    T   R  A   C   T 


FROM       AN       rNPtJBLISRfiO       POBU. 


BT    1 1  t  T  -  'y  niLWW  m    ia  k  t  T.v  r  rt. 


Thet  barnt  their  last  witch  in  Connecticut 

About  a  century  and  a  half  ago : 
Tliey  made  a  school-house  of  her  forfeit  hut, 

And  fi^ave  a  pitying  sweet-briar  leave  to  grow 
Above  her  thankless  ashes ;  and  they  put 

A  certified  description  of  the  show 
Between  two  weeping  willows,  craped  with  black. 
On  the  last  page  of  that  year's  almanac. 


Some  warning  and  well-meant  remarks  were  made 
Upon  the  subject  by  the  weekly  printers : 

The  people  murmured  at  the  taxes  laid 
To  pay  for  jurymen  and  pitch-pine  splintersy 

And  the  sad  story  made  the  rose-leaf  fade 
Upon  young  listeners'  cheeks  for  several  winters. 

When  told  at  fire-side  eves  by  those  who  saw 

Executed — the  lady  and  the  law. 


She  and  the  law  found  rest :  years  rose  and  set ; 

That  (;eneration,  cottagers  and  kings, 
Slept  with  their  fathers,  and  the  violet 

Has  mourned  above  their  graves  a  hundred  springs: 
Few  persons  keep  a  file  of  the  Gazette, 

And  almanacs  are  sublunary  things, 
So  that  her  fame  is  almost  lost  to  earth. 
As  if  she  ne'er  had  breathed ;  and  of  her  birth. 


And  death,  and  lonely  life's  mysterious  matteri^ 
And  how  she  played,  in  our  forefathers'  times^ 

The  very  devil  with  their  sons  and  dauu^hters ; 
And  how  those  '  delicate  AancLs'  of-  her  crimes^ 

The  spirits  of  the  rocks,  and  woods,  and  waters. 
Obeyed  her  bidding  when,  in  charmed  rhymes^ 

She  muttered,  at  deep  midnight,  spells  whose  power 

Woke  from  brief  dream  of  dew  the  sleeping  sunmier  flower, 
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And  hiuhed  the  night-bird's  solitary  hymn. 
And  spoke  in  whispers  to  the  forest^tree. 

Till  his  awed  branches  trembled,  leaf  and  limb, 
And  grouped  her  church-yard  shapes  of  fantasie 

Bound  merry  moonlight's  meadow-fountain's  brim. 
And,  mocking  for  a  space  the  dread  decree, 

Brought  back  to  dead,  cold  lips  the  parted  breath. 

And  changed  to  banqnet-boara  the  bier  of  death. 


None  know — except  a  patient,  precious  few, 
Who've  read  the  folios  of  one  Cotton  Mathes, 

A  chronicler  of  tales  more  strange  than  true, 
N6w-£ngland*s  chaplain,  and  her  liistory's  father ; 

A  second  Monmouth's  Geoftrt,  a  new 
Herodotus,  their  laurelled  victor  rather. 

For  in  one  art  he  soars  above  them  high : 

The  Greek  or  Welshman  does  not  always  lie. 


Know  ye  the  venerable  Cottow  f    He 

Was  the  first  publisher's  tourist  on  this  station 

The  first  who  made,  by  libelling  earth  and  sea, 
A  huge  book,  and  a  handsome  speculation : 

And  ours  was  then  a  land  of  mystery, 
Fit  theme  for  poetry's  exaggeration, 

The  wildest  wonder  of  the  month  ;  and  there 

He  wandered  freely,  like  a  bird  or  bear. 


And  wove  his  forest  dreams  into  quaint  prose, 
Our  sires  his  heroes,  where,  in  holy  strife, 

Tliey  treacherously  war  with  friends  and  foes ; 
Where  meek  Religion  wears  the  assassin's  knife, 

And  '  bids  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose,' 
By  sprinkling  earth  with  blood  of  Indian  life. 

And  rears  her  altars  o'er  the  indignant  bones 

Of  murdered  maidens^  wives,  and  little  ones. 


Herod  of  Galilee's  babe-butchering  deed 
lives  not  on  history's  blushing  page  nlone ; 

Our  skies,  it  seems,  have  seen  like  victims  bleed. 
And  our  own  Ramahs  echoed  groan  fur  groan : 

The  fiends  of  France,  whose  cruelties  decreed 
Those  dexterous  drownings  in  the  Loire  and  Rhone^ 

Were,  at  their  worst,  but  copyists  second-hand 

Of  our  shrined,  sainted  siree^  the  Plymouth  pilgrim-band. 
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Or  else  fibs  Haihq.    Kindred  wolves  hare  bajed 
TVnth's  moon  in  ehonu^  bot  believe  tbem  not  t 

Beneath  the  dark  trees  that  the  Lethe  shade. 
Be  he,  his  folios,  followers^  Dacts^  forgot ; 

And  let  his  perishing  monument  be  made 
Of  his  own  nnsold  volumes :  'tis  the  lot 

Of  manjr,  may  be  mine ;  and  be  it  Mather's, 

That  sUmderar  of  the  memory  of  our  fathers! 


And  who  were  they,  our  fathers  f    In  their  veins 
Ran  the  best  blo^od  of  England's  eentlemen ; 

Her  bravest  in  the  strife  on  battle-plainB, 
Her  wisest  in  the  strife  of  voice  and  pen ; 

Her  holiest^  teaching,  in  her  holiest  fanes. 
The  lore  that  led  to  martyrdom ;  and  when 

On  this  side  ocean  slept  thexr  wearied  sails, 

And  their  toil-bells  woke  up  our  thousand  hills  and  dales» 


Shamed  they  their  fathers  f    Ask  the  villaffe-spires 
Above  their  Sabbath-homes  of  praise  and  prayer ; 

Ask  of  their  children's  happy  household-fires^ 
And  happier  harvest-noons ;  ask  summer's  air, 

Hade  merry  by  young  voices^  when  the  wires 
Of  their  school-cages  are  unloosed,  and  dare 

Their  slanderer's  breath  to  blight  the  memory 

That  o'er  their  graves  is  'growing  green  to  see  1* 


If  he  has  'writ  their  annals  true ;'  if  they, 
The  Christian-sponsored  and  the  Chri8ttan-nurft» 

Clouded  with  crime  the  sunset  of  their  day, 
And  warmed  their  winter's  hearths  with  fires  accurst; 

And  if  the  stain  that  time  wears  not  away 
Of  guilt  was  on  the  pilgrim  aze  that  first 

Our  wood-paths  roses  blest  with  smiles  from  heaven, 

In  charity  forget^  and  hope  to  be  forgiven. 


Forget  their  story's  cruelty  and  wrong ; 

Forget  their  story-teller ;  or  but  deem 
His  facts  the  fictions  of  a  minstrel's  song, 

The  myths  and  marvels  of  a  poet's  dream. 
And  are  they  not  such  f    Suddenly  among 

My  mind's  dark  thoughts  its  boyhood's  sunrise  beam 
Breathes  in  spring  balm  and  beanty  o'er  my  page  — 
Joy  1  Joy  I  my  patriot  wrath  hath  wronged  t}ie  reverend  sage. 
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Welcome  I  my  boyhood,  welcome  I    Of  thy  lore^ 
Thy  morning-gathered  wealth  of  prose  and  rhym^ 

Of  miit  the  flower,  of  gold  the  infant  ore, 
The  roughest  shuns  not  manhood's  stormy  clime, 

But  loves  wild  ocean's  winds»  and  breakers  roar ; 
While,  of  the  blossoms  of  the  sweet  spring-time^ 

The  bonniest,  and  most  bountiful  of  joy, 

Shrink  from  the  man,  and  ding  around  the  boy. 


But  now,  like  doves  'with  healing  on  their  wings^' 
Blossom  and  fruit  with  gladdening  kindness  come^ 

Charming  to  sleep  my  murmuring  sons,  that  sings 
Unworthy  dirges  over  Maiheb's  tomb : 

Welcome  the  olive-branch  their  message  brings  I 
It  bids  me  wish  him  not  the  mouldering  doom 

Of  nameless  scribes  of  'Memoirs  pour  $ervir,* 

Dishonest  chroniclers  of  Time's  small-beer. 


No :  a  bom  Poet»  at  his  cradle-fire 
The  muses  nursed  him  as  their  bud  unblown. 

And  gave  him,  as  his  mind  grew  high  and  higher, 
Their  ducal  strawberry  leafs  enwreathed  renown. 

Alas  I  that  mightiest  masters  of  the  lyre, 
Whose  pens  above  an  easle's  heart  have  grown. 

In  all  the  proud  nobility  of  wino. 

Should  stoop  to  dip  their  points  m  passion's  poison-spring. 


Yet  Hilton,  weary  of  his  youth's  young  wife, 
To  her,  to  king,  to  church,  to  law  untrue, 

Warred  for  divorce  and  discord  to  the  knife. 
And  proudest  wore  his  plume  of  darkest  hue : 

And  Damti^  when  his  Fxx>bknoi^  in  her  strife. 
Bobbed  him  of  office  and  his  temper,  threw 

llongst  friends  and  foes  a  bomb-shell  of  fierce  rhymes^ 

Shivering  their  names  and  fames  to  all  succeeding  times. 


And  our  own  Mathbe'b  fire-and-faggot  tale 

Of  Conquest^  with  her  'garments  rolled  in  blood,' 

And  banners  blackening,  like  a  pirate's  sail. 
The  Mayfiower^s  memories  of  the  brave  and  good, 

Thouffh  but  a  brain-bom  dream  of  rain  and  haS, 
And  in  his  epic  but  an  episode. 

Proves  mournfully  the  strange  and  sad  admissioii 

Of  much  sour  grape-juice  in  his  disposition. 
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0  GenituI  powerfiil  witii  thy  praise  op  blame, 
When  art  thou  feiffning,  when  art  thou  sincere  f 

Mathdi*  who  banned  his  uving  friends  with  shamer 
In  faneral-sermons  blessed  them  on  their  bier, 

And  made  their  death-beds  beautiful  with  fame — 
Fame  true  and  gracious  as  a  widow's  tear 

To  her  departed  darling  husband  given ; 

Him  whom  she  scolded  up  from  earth  to  heayen. 


Thanks  for  his  funeral-sermons ;  they  recall 
The  sunshine  smiling  through  his  folio's- leaves^ 

That  makes  his  readers'  hours  in  bower  or  hall 
Joyous  as  plighted  hearts  on  bridal  eves ; 

Chasing,  like  music  from  the  soul  of  Saul, 

The  doubt  that  darkens,  and  the  iU  that  grieyes ; 

And  honoring  the  author^s  heart  and  mind, 

That  beats  to  bless^  and  toils  to  ennoble  human  kind. 


His  chaplain-mantle  worthily  to  wear. 
He  fringed  its  sober  gray  with  poet-bays, 

And  yersed  the  Psalms  of  Dayid  to  the  air 
Of  Yankee-Doodli,  for  Thanksgiyins-days ; 

Thus  hallowing  with  the  earnestness  of  prayer, 
And  patriotic  purity  of  praise, 

Unconscious  of  irreverence  or  wrpng. 

Our  manliest  battle-tune  and  merriest  bridal  song. 


The  good  the  Rhine-song  does  to  German  hearts^ 
Or  thine,  Marseilles!  to  France's  fiery  blood; 

The  good  thy  anthemed  harmony  imparts, 
'  Qdo  save  the  Queen  I '  to  Enelana's  field  and  flood, 

A  horoe-bom  blessing.  Nature's  boon,  not  Art's ; 
The  same  heart-cheering,  spirit-warming  good, 

To  us  and  ours,  where'er  we  war  or  woo, 

Thy  words  and  musics  Yanuce  Doodlb  !  — do. 


Beneath  thy  Star,  as  one  of  the  Thibtesn, 
Land  of  my  lay  I  through  many  a  battle's  night 

Thy  gallant  men  stepped  steady  and  serene, 
To  that  war-musias  stern  and  strong  delight 

Where  bayonets  clenched  above  the  trampled  green. 
Where  sabres  grappled  in  the  ocean  fitffit ; 

In  siege,  in  storm,  on  deck  or  rampart,  there 

They  hunted  the  wolf  Danger  to  his  lair. 

Ana  sought  and  won  sweet  Peace^  and  wreaths  for  Honor's  hair  \ 
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And  with  thy  smilefl^  Bwe€t  P^a^  exane  wciaaai\  btinguig 

The  £den-«tinriiine  of  her  welcome  Him, 
And  loTen*  flate^  and  diildren'B  Toieee  ■fattiflf 

The  maiden'g  promised,  matron's  perCoet  hlui» 
And  heart  and  home-bdls  blending  with  their  ringing 

Thank-offeringa  borne  to  holier  worlds  than  thia^ 
And  the  proad  ^en  of  Gfoiy's  lamrel-leavei^ 
And  gold,  the  gift  to  Peace,  of  F)ent/i  i ^' 


IS     GBNIUB     CONSdtOirS    OF    ITS    FOWERSt 

The  world  in  which  we  live,  m6T^  and  hsve  our  beiiig,  oontaioft  as 
many  eBsentially  different  chameterB  as  it  has  indMdiud  occupants.  Hie 
closest  approximations  of  the  mental  oualities  leave  still  a  distance  between 
man  and  man.  But  with  all  this  individual  dissimilarity,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain mass  of  intellect  which  is  classified  as  ordinary,  another  as  powei^ 
and  a  third  as  possessed  of  genius. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  the  latter  quality,  widi  the  design  of  estab- 
lishing the  proposition  that  ffenins  is  unconscious  of  the  extent  and  force 
of  its  powers.  The  imposfflbility  of  defining  a  quality  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  confines  our  expression  of  the  character  of  genius  within  nar- 
row limitB.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  perfection  of  the  highest  powers  of  tiie 
mind.  There  is,  however,  an  essence  which,  by  one  of  those  subtilties  of 
nature  we  can  never  appreciate,  fuses  these  distinct  qualities  into  a  com- 
pact unity.  It  may  be  termed,  in  the  uncertain  consideration  of  mind, 
ttsBon. 

A  divine  afflatus  is  attributed  to  genius  in  all  its  capacities  and  in  all  the 
developments  of  the  quality.  It  is  a  breath  of  inspiration,  that  which  ren- 
ders its  expositions  prophecies,  and  which,  removed  bevond  human  ftn- 
losophy,  assigns  to  uie  mind  upon  which  it  acfe  a  position  so  vastiy  supe- 
rior to  the  universality  of  mental  power,  that  its  possessor  stands  out 
from  and  above  the  sons  of  men,  a  Baul  of  the  inteUeoL 

As  the  vast  majority  of  our  race  are  called  ordinary,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  their  intellectual  Qualities,  so  their  appreciation  ofgenius  and  its 
efforts  is  not  always  voluntary  or  ^erally  correct  The  separative 
between  the  ordinary  and  the  loftiest  is  as  wide  and  deep  as  that  between 
Abraham  and  Dives. 

In  nothing  is  the  dissimilarity  between  men  so  manifest  as  in  their 
meiital  endowments. 

Temperaments  may  be  analogous^  physiognomies  may  possess  coinci- 
dence of  form  and  feature ;  but  examine  the  dweller  of  the  brain  in  its 
rektive  proportions,  and  then  alcme  oan  the  line  of  exact  separation  be 
marked. 

To  understand  accurately  the  relations  of  the  orclinaiy  and  the  loftiest. 
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it  will  be  Advisable  to  introduoe  the  powerful,  and  its  oonneetipn  with  the 
ordinary. 

We  admit  the  supposition  that  the  truly  practical,  in  its  best  signifi- 
cance, and  the  pow^ul,  are  identical.  The  ideas  of  a  practical  mind 
are  capable  of  comprehension  by  the  mass.  For  the  practical  touches 
nearly  the  passions  and  deaires.  It  assimilates  with  the  character  in 
which  the  sensual  predominates. 

The  practical  requires  in  its  exertions  a  power  which  enables  it  to  sux^ 
vey  observantly  human  wants,  and  it  so  generalizes  as  to  reduce  a  thou- 
sand discords  to  a  single  harmony.  It  satisfies  a  want  where  no  definite 
idea,  but  merely  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  that  want,  resides;  so  that  it 
pleases  while  it  supplies,  and  is  powerful  because  it  has  the  principles  of 
appreciation  and  concentration  fully  developed.  But  while  the  ordinary 
enjoys  the  elaborations  of  the  practical,  it  can  hardly  penetrate  the  mind 
which  educed  these  ideas ;  for  although  their  simplicity  may  be  evident 
and  applicable  enough  to  comprehend  the  spring  of  their  action,  there 
must  be  a  certain  d^:ree  of  origination. 

In  the  efforts,  however,  of  genius,  there  is  a  bold  and  original  deviation 
from  the  past  It  includes  a  theoretical  germ,  prolific  of  ofiispring.  The 
mass,  which  cannot  fathom  what  it  most  admires,  the  practical,  repels 
something  far  above  that  The  loftiest  is  not  conservative :  the  ordinaiy 
is ;  and  its  conservatism,  of  necessity  intensely  selfish,  because  ignorant, 
cannot  divest  itielf  of  this  garb  to  meet  even  half  way  the  approaches  of 
genius: 

*  OmiwB  ingenloma  mdanchoUoos  mm.' 

This  is  true  by  necessity,  for  it  conveys  the  idea  of  little  or  no  sympathy 
between  the  loftiest  and  the  vast  world  below  it  The  clear,  strong- 
headed  practical,  then,  is  partially  comprehended ;  but  genius,  nebulous 
from  its  spiritual  height,  calm,  un impassioned,  warmed  by  vestal  fixes,  is 
removed  beyond  the  farthest  limits  of  the  ordinary. 

Is  it,  then,  understood  by  the  second  grand  mental  division,  the 
powerful  f 

No  man  can  measure  his  own  mind.  Among  all  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  self-knowledge,  which  increases  proportionately  with  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

If  the  powerful  intellect,  then,  is  incapable  of  measuring  itself,  of  self- 
dissection,  of  telling  its  own  story  in  its  own  way,  can  it,  imperfect  and 
deficient,  go  beyond  itself  and  employ  the  critical  scalpel  upon  the 
energies,  directions,  thoughts,  impulses,  and  nerves  of  the  most  powerful  ? 

The  supposition  is  manifestly  absurd.  Man  cannot  read  himself,  much 
less  others.  The  nature  of  that  divine  portion  allotted  him  by  his 
Maker  to  guide  and  direct  him  in  his  various  pursuits,  is  wisely  kept  from 
his  knowledge. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  final  and  principal  inquiry :  Is  genius  the  highest 
perfection  of  intellect  conscious  of  its  powers  ? 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  mental  power  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  faculties,  but  not  of  their  separate  or 
aggregate  extent  and  force,  let  us  induce  a  few  conclusions  which  its 
plain  significance  easily  warrants : 

There  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  for  the  success  of  an  efibrt  made 
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under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  When  every  thing  conspires  to 
render  its  success  positive,  a  dread  of  failure  arises  from  the  innate  dis- 
trust of  our  own  mental  ability.  The  feeling  of  distrust  is  attributable 
to  nothing  but  our  self-ignorance.  And  here,  recurring  to  a  proposition 
already  advanced,  that  as  the  intellect  generally  strengthens,  each  faculty 
enjoys  a  more  distinctive  assistance;  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  dis- 
trust, this  modesty,  a  noble  element  of  humanity,  and  one  of  its  chief 
separatives  from  tlie  brute  creation,  is  also  heightened.  And  genius  pos- 
sesses this  modesty  in  full  accordance  with  its  powers. 

Placed,  by  the  vigorous  necessities  of  its  nature,  in  a  position  widely 
removed  from  the  selfish  propensities  of  the  race,  and  with  all  the  true 
aspirations  of  its  being  quickened  to  fuller  pulsations  than  urge  the  blood 
of  common  men,  it  reposes  calmly  within  itself,  benignant  with  ample 
blessings  for  humanity.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  there  is  another  and 
more  general  deduction  from  the  initial  proposition.  It  is  parallel  with 
the  feelings  and  actions  of  all.  By  some  mental  phenomenon,  our  facul- 
ties are  sometimes  suddenly  awakened  to  a  fuller,  more  distinct  and  en- 
ei^tic  exercise  than  we  ever  had  conceived  them  capable  of  enduring. 
It  is  only  at  such  periods,  when  eloquence  pours  forth  its  resistless  stream, 
or  when  application  probes  untiringly  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  obtains 
its  choicest  treasures,  or  when  by  analogy  and  reason  it  feels  the  truth  of 
a  divine  existence  and  power,  that  the  soul  b^ns  to  appreciate  iUt  position 
and  importance  in  the  sequences  of  creation.  All,  sometime  m  their 
lives,  experience  this  sensation.  But  this  enjoyment  of  the  strength  of 
mental  power  is  as  momentary  as  it  is  infrequent  And  it  is  so  by  that 
natural  law  which  pronounces  excitement,  and  the  consequent  tension  of 
the  mental  faculties,  as  forbidden  by  their  constitution.  This  fact  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  position  that  genius  is  unconscious  of  its  powers.  For 
if  the  self-knowledge  which  for  a  moment,  at  rare  intervals,  is  opened  to 
the  soul,  was  ever  at  the  service  of  its  possessor,  the  nervous  activity  of 
his  nature  would  constantly  violate  the  universal  law  of  repose. 

It  is  a  principle  of  our  being,  that  the  more  we  exercise  our  mental 
functions,  the  more  powerful  is  their  calibre. 

There  is,  however,  no  halting-place  in  this  progressive  improvement,  at 
w^iich  we  may  sum  up  our  powers  and  obtain  a  true  estimate  of  their 
extent  Our  researches  are  interrupted  by  that  prostration  of  intellect 
.  hich  sometimes  follows  a  life  of  constant  activity,  or  we  are  called  away 
to  the  dim  hereafter,  leaving  behind  unsolved  problems,  and  as  distant 
from  an  en  ire  conception  of  ourselves  as  from  the  solution  of  things 
unexplained. 

So  long  as  here  are  questions  to  be  answered,  theories  and  systems  to 
be  framed  and  promulgated,  so  long  will  great  minds  be  devoted  to  the 
task.  For  each  new  attempt  tests  their  strength  and  induces  farther 
developments.  .  11  human  study  finds  this  result  The  End-all  of  this 
progressive  inquiry  is  not  of  earth :  it  is  of  the  eternal  future,  beyond 
the  valley,  where  the  great  Presencb  shall  of  itself  reveal  to  our  soiils 
their  inner  natures  and  the  economies  of  its  systems  1 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  human  existence  that  man  should 
know  himself,  in  the  full  and  accurate  sense.  If  he  could  read  his  own 
soul,  and  knew  its  innate  power,  where  would  not  his  ambition  aspire ; 
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what,  however  exalted,  be  not  its  obiect  ?  The  plain  of  Shinar  had  it» 
tower :  the  Titans  are  myths,  exemplifying  the  same  principle :  in  these 
existences,  natural  laws  were  violated,  and  eternal  destruction  was  their 
doom. 

Thus  far  have  we  examined  this  interesting  subject :  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  the  field  in  which  we  study  the  lives,  characters,  and  princi- 
ples of  those  who  have  charmed  and  instructed  the  world  with  their 
eloquence,  philosophy,  and  poetry. 

In  conclusion,  glance  upon  the  two  divisions  of  intellect  we  have  pre- 
viously compared,  as  the  practical  and  the  most  powerful : 

The  first  jostles  amid  and  against  the  realities  of  life ;  forms  strong,  in  a 
certain  degree  correct,  notions  of  their  relative  and  actual  importance. 
Guided  by  these  observations,  it  conducts  itself  with  that  nice  propriety 
taught  by  collision  with  every-day  life.  But  it  is  confined  by  the  mate- 
rialism of  its  nature  within  such  narrow  limits,  that  a  deviation  to  the 
right  or  led  is  considered  as  an  infringement  of  social  prescriptions. 

In  one  respect  happy,  in  another  unwittingly  the  fool  of  circumstances, 
the  great  practical,  tutored  in  the  school  of  *  strict  observance,'  scorns  and 
derides,  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  erratic  propensities  of  human 
nature.  It  considers  genius  as  erratic;  and  because  fools  have  been 
eccentric  as  well  as  men  of  genius,  it  reverses  the  title,  giving  to  each  a 
false  birth-right 

The  obliquity  of  human  nature  is  developed  by  circumstances,  and  by 
them  effectually  or  only  partially  eradicated.  If  Rousseau  and  Goldsmith 
are  cited  before  the  tribunal  of  common  sense,  their  warmest  admirers 
cannot  traverse  the  plea  of  guilty.  But  if  they  lacked  the  great  essen- 
tial to  ultimate  success,  it  will  be  found  that  every  circumstance  of  theur 
early  lives  conspired  against  its  development  But  they  did  possess  the 
subtle  essence,  Genius  ;  and  despite  poverty,  contumely,  and  uncontrollable 
passions,  they  have  transmitted  living  and  imperishable  names. 

There  cannot  be  a  nobler  spectacle  than  Genius,  when  it  allies  itself  to 
the  practical  and  useful.  It  then  utters  no  discordant  notes,  but  advances 
with  propriety  its  opinions,  based  upon  satisfactory  argument  It  revels 
in  an  ideal  world,  and  yet  moves  gracefully  among  its  fellows,  adding 
new  lustre  to  the  coarsest  thing  it  touches. 

Genius  has  the  rare  gift  of  true  modesty,  and  to  this  is  attributable  its 
paucity  in  the  world  of  fame.    It  is  deficient  in  that  heartless  confidence 
that  men  now  rely  upon.    It  retires  to  muse  within  the  silent  chambers  • 
of  its  soul :  its  aspirations,  its  meaning,  its  outward  and  inner  existence, 
are  unappreciated  by  those  around  it 

*  Crazed  I '  How  often  is  that  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  it,  by  heedless 
Ignorance  1  And  crazed  it  may  well  be,  by  all  the  empty  pomp,  the 
fooleries  of  life,  this  endless  seeking  after  gold  and  grasping  ashes  I 

There  is  a  class  of  men  emulating,  and  sometimes  considered  as  pos- 
sessed of,  genius.  By  an  ever-present  egotism,  they  attach  themselves 
with  prominence  to  any  thing  that  may  elevate  their  condition.  They 
are  like  the  Lybian  Psapho,  who  tauffht  birds  to  sing,  *P8apho  is  a 
God,'  and  then  set  them  free,  to  warble  nis  divinity  wherever  they  might 
fly. 

Of  such  is  not  the  child  of  genius.    Yet  thus  it  is,  and  always  will  be, 
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vntil  the  materialistic  selfidhaeaa  of  man  is  cheeked,  and  his  nature 
prompted,  by  the  circumstances  of  daily  life,  to  those  ^irttual  yearnings 
after  that  truth  which  the  great  Ruuir  ordered  and  adopted  in  the  creation 
of  this  our  world. 
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As  Moaat  J&tna  6At  smoking  his  pipe  f  other  day. 

With  his  hend  in  the  clouds  and  his  foot  in  the  bay, 

lie  began  to  think  over  the  course  he  had  run ; 

The  fields  he  had  wasted,  (not  fields  he  had  won ;) 

And  he  thought  it  was  time  that  an  old  man  like  he 

Should  have  sowed  his  wild  oats,  should  have  finished  his  spree. 

He  resolved  to  be  steady  the  rest  of  his  life, 

And  quietlv  settle — first  taking  a  wife. 

But  who  should  he  get,  which  way  should  he  go. 

And  how  to  begii^  he  didn  *t  quite  know. 

He  must  have  some  tall  mountain  or  hill  lor  his  bride^ 

Or  some  prominent  object  to  stand  by  his  side. 

He  thought  of  the  Ural  Mountains  or  Andbs  : 

He  was  too  old  for  them ;  they  were  partial  to  dandies. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  Pyramids  down  at  Caibo  : 

Them  he  didn't  quite  £ancv — he  couldn't  tell  why,  though: 

He  knew  they  were  '  bricKs,*  as  the  phrase  is,  but  then 

He  looked  somewhat  at  beauty,  like  most  other  men ; 

And  they  were  no  beauties,  tliongh  well  built  and  trim : 

They  were  rather  too  peaked,  he  thought,  to  suit  him. 

Mount  of  Olivbs  he  thought  o^  and  was  strongly  inclined 

To  see  her  at  once,  and  to  tell  her  his  mind ; 

But  then  he  was  fearful  of  subsequent  wars. 

For  Olives,  he  'd  heard,  were  always  in  jars.  ' 

Then  he  thought  for  a  while  of  Miss  Mount  Movah, 

And  once  almost  concluded  to  step  up  and  try  her ; 

But  he  *  waa  n*t  acquainted ;'  did  n't  know  her  face : 

He  had  heard  of  her  eoodnees,  her  talent  and  grace^ 

But  he  wished  a  *  perfectly  beautiful  creature,' 

And  her  temple,  't  was  said,  was  her  only  fine  feature. 

He  then  sighed  for  Mont  Blano  ;  she  was  too  far  in-Iand, 

And,  beside,  he  mnch  doubted  if  she  'd  give  him  her  hand : 

If  he  wrote  her  a  note,  or  if  even  he  went^ 

It  was  doubtful  indeed  if  she  yielded  assent ; 

For  many  had  heard,  to  their  sorrow  and  pain. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blano  not  so  easy  to  gain. 

Mount  Tabor,  Mount  Ida,  and  Ararat,  too, 

With  old  Mount  Parnassus,  all  passed  in  review : 

The  first  were  old  maids,  and  all  of  a  piece, 

And  PARNASfius,  the  slattern,  was  always  in  Greece. 
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No,  these  none  of  them  raited;  'twas  reallj  too  had : 

Old  iS^TNA  in  earnest  hegan  to  fee]  sad. 

He  8at  himself  down ;  scalding  tears  did  he  shed. 

And  he  sprinkled  hot  ashes  all  over  his  head. 

At  last^  when  his  thoaghts  were  most  dismal  and  drear, 

There  shot  through  his  head  a  most  brilliant  idea: 

He'd  make  lore  to  an  Iceberg,  so  stately  and  trin\ 

So  tall  and  majestic,  so  bine  and  so  shm ; 

There  were  crowds  of  them  floating  np  in  the  north  seas, 

And  an  Iceberg,  he  thought,  would  be  eas^  to  please. 

He  at  once  laid  his  plans ;  to  the  cold  frisid  zone 

He  would  go  the  next  morning,  afoot  and  alone: 

He  would  call  on  old  Hecla,  that  sturdy  old  hero, 

Whose  heart  was  so  warm  in  that  climate  of  zero : 

Old  Hecla  would  show  him  the  way  it  was  done, 

And  perhaps  tie  the  knot  when  the  Iceberg  was  won. 

The  next  morning,  as  good  as  his  plan,  he  was  there, 
Somewhat  nipped,  to  be  sure,  with  the  cold,  Irosty  air ; 
But  Hecla  was  cordial :  he  at  once  spread  the  cloth. 
And  served  him  up,  hot,  some  delightful  snow-broth. 
The  meeting  was  happy ;  the  greeting  was  warm ; 
And  ^TNA  forgot  soon  the  cold  and  <£e  storm. 
When  the  table  was  cleared^  he  took  Hecla  aside. 
And  in  confidence  told  him  he  had  come  for  a  bride ; 
That  he  had  an  idea  it  would  be  very  nice 
In  his  warm  southern  home  to  have  one  made  of  ice : 
In  shorty  that  if.  Hecla  would  give  him  a  lift, 
He  would  take  the  first  Iceberg  found  flo«tiiig  adrift. 

Old  Hecla  looked  wise,  and  then  he  looked  queer. 
And  he  gazed  at  his  guest  with  a  comical  leer. 
Said  he :  *  Mister  ^Ei^a,  the  idea  may  be  pleasing 
To  a  hot-head  like  you,  but  to  me  it  is  freezing. 
You  will  find  it  cold  work,  and  /  rather  guess 
It  won't  be  so  easy  to  make  one  say  *  Yes.* 
These  damsels,  you  know,  are  afloat  far  and  wide, 
And  though  always  at  sea,  they  hate  to  be  tied. 
Experience  taught  me :  I  '11  own  to  the  truth ; 
I  had  just  such  a  flame,  myself,  early  in  youth. 
We  met  at  a  dance  in  the  Arctic  ball-room, 
And  we  whirled  through  a  waltz  in  the  mighty  MaSlstrom : 
I  fell  deeply  in  love,  and  Ccmd's  swift  dart, 
In  the  form  of  an  icicle,  cut  to  my  heart: 
I  proposed  on  the  spot ;  I  made  vows  by  the  score^ 
And  used  very  freely  the  phrase,  '  I  adore ;' 
But  'twas  all  of  no  use ;  she  plainly  said  *  Ko  I' 
Was  surprised  at  the  offer :  (tney  always  say  so :) 
'She  liked  me,*  she  said,  'very  well  as  a  friend,' 
But  there  all  my  hopes  and  my  wishes  must  end. 
By  this  answer  so  cold  I  was  badly  frost-bitten, 
Ajid  in  kindness^  at  parting,  she  gave  me  a  mitten.*^ 

This  story  of  Hecla's  made  Etna  feel  glum : 

It  chilled  his  young  ardor,  and  set  him  back  teme: 

But  he  would  go  uiead ;  he  wasn't  the  man 

To  turn  short  about  in  the  midst  of  a  plan ; 

So  he  told  his  kind  host  he  was  bound  to  propose 

To  the  next  passing  Iceberg,  if  it  thorougnly  froze 

The  lava  within  him ;  and  as  to  the  '  nay,' 

He  would  risk  getting  that; — 'twas  n't  often  the  way 
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That  joung  ladies  answered  a  positiye  '  eatc^' 

Such  as  he  himself  was:  (the  conceited  young  wretch  I) 

Hbola  urged  him  no  more ;  for  he  saw  with  regret 
That  on  having  an  Iceberg  his  mind  was  firm  set : 
He  fell  in  with  his  plan ;  and  to  best  lend  his  aid. 
The  very  next  night  a  large  party  he  made, 
To  which  all  the  belles  from  the  pole  he  invited, 
As  well  as  some  others,  that  none  might  feel  slighted. 
For  beaux  they  had  glaciers  and  men  of  that  class — 
Ice  glacier*,  I  mean ;  not  glaziers  of  glass. 

Tlie  party  was  splendid ;  the  invited  all  came : 
There  were  Bergs  from  the  north,  of  all  nations  and  name : 
Borne  came  from  the  pole ;  some  from  quite  the  north- west^ 
Where  they  say  Uiere  's  a  passage  for  which  they  're  in  quest : 
Some  came  from  the  east ;  and  some,  no  wise  inferior, 
Came  all  the  way  down  from  the  coast  of  Siberia : 
Some  glittered  with  jewels  from  the  head  to  the  heels, 
And  some,  like  our  dandies,  were  loaded  with  seals.    , 

Mount  iErxA,  of  course,  was  presented  to  all : 
Some  names  he  forgot,  some  he  could  not  recall ; 
But  he  got  along  well,  take  all  things  together, 
And,  'twas  noticed  by  all,  was  in  very  high  feather. 

Well  1  the  party  broke  up,  as  all  parties  do. 

And  then  was  the  strife  who  should  go  home  with  who. 

Our  hero,  of  course,  succeeded  quite  well, 

For  he  cut  them  all  out,  and  went  home  with  the  belle. 

She  lived  at  the  axis :  't  was  quite  a  long  walk ; 

But  the  longer  the  road,  of  course  longer  the  talk. 

She  put  on  her  things,  and  muffled  up  warm ; 

He  carried  her  slippers  and  she  took  his  arm  ; 

They  chatted  awhile  as  they  walked  on  together; 

They  talked  of  the  moon  and  remarked  of  the  weather. 

A  silence  ensued :  then  JStna  began 

To  make  desperate  love  like  a  desperate  man : 

He  told  her  his  love  with  a  heart-felt  out-pouring. 

And,  as  all  lovers  do,  he  fell  to  adoring : 

He  told  her  he  loved  her  when  first  they  had  met, 

And  his  love  was  enduring,  for  he  loved  her  well  yet : 

He  loved  her,  he  said,  as  he  did  his  own  life ; 

He  ofifered,  in  shorty  to  make  her  his  wife. 

Just  as  Hbcla  predicted,  the  beauty  was  cold ; 
She  gave  him  tne  sack,  and  poor  ^na  was  '  sold.' 
She  answered  him  'No,'  and  was  really  unkind. 
For  she  seasoued  the  dose  with  a  piece  of  her  mind. 
She  told  him  she  knew  nothing  oi  him,  except 
,That  he  came  frome  the  south,  and  was  quite  an  adept 
At  burning  rich  fields,  and  such  youthful  corruptions. 
And  she  'd  heard  he  was  troubled  with  awful  eruptions. 

This  last  was  a  damper ;  it  froze  him  clear  through : 

He  was  cut  to  the  quick ;  but  what  could  he  do  f 

His  eyes  were  glare  ica ;  his  tongue  could  not  speak ; 

He  tried,  but  could  only  just  gibber  and  squeak : 

For  the  rest  of  the  wallc  he  said  nothing  more. 

But  saw  her  in  silence  quite  home  to  her  door ; 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel :  with  a  bound  and  a  whisUe,  he 

Struck  a  bee-line  for  the  island  of  Sicily. 
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ON    THE    GENIUS    OF    CHA.RLES    DICKENS. 

B  T     w.    w.    a  B  m  X.  ¥  0  K. 

•  — — 

At  the  very  hey-day  of  the  renown  of  this  great  master,  some  remarks 
on  his  general  characteristics  cannot  be  out  of  place.  Having,  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-five,  attained  to  an  unexampled  popularity, 
when  at  last  we  might  expect  that  he  would  become  exhausted,  or  repose 
on  the  laurels  already  won,  we  find  him  to  possess  a  fresh  alacrity,  which 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  a  career.  He  has  outstripped  those  who 
started  before  him,  and  has  not  been  overtaken  by  any  who  went  after 
him.  After  so  many  works  published,  the  edge  of  expectation  has  not 
become  blunted,  and  tens  of  thousands  on  tliis  side  the  water  are  wait- 
ing eagerly  for  the  first  sheets  of  *  Bleak  House.' 

In  this  respect  he  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  many  popular  writers 
of  his  generation.  A  few,  who  happen  suddenly  on  some  vein  of  sur- 
passing richness,  afterward  are  only  able  to  reproduce  themselves.  For, 
dig  as  long  as  they  may,  there  is  no  more  ore  in  tBeir  vicinity  to  be 
found,  and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  represent  it  in  an  expansive  paper- 
currency.  Then  there  is  an  imitative  set,  who  can  create  nothing,  but 
so  slavishly  copy  oridnals  as  to  deceive  almost  '  the  very  elect'  Their 
race  is  also  short  We  own  likewise  a  sort  of  contempt  for  a  class  of 
novelists,  men  of  no  genius,  grown  gray  in  the  service,  whose  greatest 
stretch  of  imagination  is,  that  novel-wnting  is  *  the  chief  end  of  man.' 
The  few  stock-actors  on  their  minor  theatre  still  appear  dressed  up  in  the 
tattered  garments  of  the  same  old  wardrobe,  and  are  recognized  at  a 
glance. 

But  there  are  many  of  decided  talent  who,  from  degrading  the  Ars 
Poetica  to  a  mere  trade,  seem  fairly  to  have  written  themselves  out; 
while  the  early,  spontaneous  leafing  of  their  genius  has  become  changed 
to  a  deplorable  seediness  of  aspect  Of  the  great  writers  of  fiction  who 
hold  Uieir  own,  there  is  not  one  whose  reputation  is  more  deeply  or 
solidly  established  than  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  deluge  of  swashy 
literature  may  pass  over  it ;  the  winds  and  shallow  waves  of  changing 
fashion,  or  superstition,  or  politics,  without  shaking  it;  because  it  is 
founded  upon  a  rock. 

Highest  genius  consists  in  ability  to  illustrate  principles  of  widest 
application  by  types  or  language  most  universally  understood.  If  this 
dennition  be  correct,  (as  it  is,)  Dickens  is  destined  to  stand  in  the  first 
rank  of  authors.  A  genuine  sympathy  is  at  the  core  of  his  works,  and 
imparts  a  glowing  warmth  and  vitality  to  all.  That  they  are  universally 
read  is  because  they  are  imbued  with  this  universal  principle.  It  is  not 
with  fine  lords  and  fine  ladies  that  they  have  to  do ;  but  in  depicting  life 
and  characters  in  the  humbler  classes,  they  bespeak  in  advance  the  most 
extensive  interest  For  poverty,  which  is  hardly  an  accident,  but  a  com- 
mon lot  and  natural  birth-right  of  the  masses,  is  itself  a  bond  of  com- 
munion with  the  many.    In  die  depth  of  this  poverty  the  author  of  the 
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Pickwick  Papers  has  discovered  his  wealth.  Hence  he  has  gathered  the 
accessories  best  fitted  to  adorn  a  heart-fek  tale;  and  his  illustrations 
return  to  pommon  life,  from,  which  they  came,  with  a  signal  stamp  and 
attestation  of  their  verity.  Nor  does  he  separate  from  him  any  class  of 
readers  by  such  a  choice,  because  the  grandest  pore  with  ever-fi«sh 
delight  upon 

*  The  short  and  dmple  aiiiials  of  the  poor.'  * 

It  is  true  that  some  mercenary  scribblers  have  mistaken  the  ground  of 
our  author's  popularity ;  and,  because  he  has  depicted  the  humble,  they 
have  chosen  to  grovel  with  the  bad.  Because  he  has  unveiled  sufferings 
to  deprecate  the  oppressor,  or  with  a  tender  solicitude  to  heal,  they  have 
exhibited  the  leprosy,  and  sickness,  and  convulsions  of  demded  nature 
for  a  disgusting  show.  The  romance  of  such  history  will  occasionally 
bring  its  lovers  to  the  prison  or  the  scaffold,  while,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  it  is  worthless,  being  relieved  by  no  intervening  light*  and  shadows. 
O  imitatores  /  vulf/um  pecus  !  Dickens's  works  are  favorably  distin- 
guished by  their  universality  from  any  other  class  of  novels.  The  sent!- 
'  mental  romance  is  neglected  now,  not  so  much  from  changing  forms,  as 
from  want  of  substance.  It  borrowed  its  old  success  partly  from  actual 
merit,  partly  frop|  rarity  of  works,  and  the  listening  age  of  literary  child- 
hood. The  long-drawn  story  was  followed  with  fiz^  attention  to  the 
end.  It  is  true  that  love  was  the  ground-work  and  staple  of  the  story,  as 
it  is  to  this  day  ;  but  your  sentimental  lover  is  no  more  the  representa- 
tive of  the  true  lover,  than  Tytyrus  of  the  genuine  swain.  If  the  com- 
mon reader  were  interested,  it  was  not  by  arousing  his  best  sympathies, 
albeit  some  *  good  moral '  might  be  professed  or  conveyed.  It  might  be 
because  it  conducted  him  into  the  charmed  circle  of  high  life,  into  the 
disturbed  and  shallow  vortex  of  mere  fashion,  where  its  votaries  were  on 
the  surface  a  little  while,  from  whom  he  returned  shortly  to  the  common 
world,  and  sought  in  vain  for  any  counterpart  But  there  is  a  curious 
and  minute  attention  to  details  in  those  writers,  which  imparts  a  charm. 
Thu^  to  lend  interest  to  the  combat,  you  are  told  what  is  to  be  the 
knight's  equipment  a-going  to  battle ;  how  the  shields  are  blazoned,  and 
what  plumes  are  worn  ;  just  as  old  Homer  thinks  it  not  unworthy  to 
inform  you  where  the  spear  of  his  hero  flourished  when  it  was  yet  a 
tender  sapling ;  in  the  midst  of  what  renowned  wood,  or  on  the  brink  of 
what  classic  river.  Whatever  turns  out  in  the  protracted  romances  of 
the  Scuderi,  their  very  tedium  has  an  alleviation  for  the  cultivated  and 
the  home-bred.  A  degree  of  affection  ensues  upon  long  acquaintance, 
as  well  as  a  feeling  of  regret  at  parting,  and  he  is  a  stony-hearted  reader 
who  is  satisfied  with  a  book  at  a  sitting,  and  throws  it  aside.  When 
persona  truly  genial  sit  down  to  hear  a  *•  long  yam '  or  read  a  stoiy,  they 
wish  to  do  so  by  the  warmth  of  the  winter  fire,  and  with  the  long  nigl^ 
before  them,  or  perhaps  the  long  winter,  to  complete  the  tale ;  to  fbiget 
the  past  and  present,  and  still  to  return  to  the  familiar  persons  of  the 
drama,  whose  very  life  is  now  commingled  with  their  own.  Neverthe- 
less, their  interest  in  the  sentimental  lover  at  the  longest  is  but  short,  inas- 
much as  the  world  he  lives  in  contains  nothing  which  is  common  to  their 
own,  and  they  cannot  encounter  him  elsewhere  with  a  look  of  recogni- 
tion, much  less  with  any  fellowship  of  the  soul.     In  vain,  then,  £ive 
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some  of  the  old  writers  depicted  love.  It  is  the  very  wapt  of  it  which 
renders  them  a  dead  letter,  since  it  is  not  the  simple  affection,  stripped  of 
elaborate  graces,  which  belongs  to  the  high  and  low,  and  which  is  the 
same  in  all. 

This  highest  humanity  of  letters  endears  ns  to  Dicikens  almost  beyond 
Scott,  although  this  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  because  the  works  of  the 
latter  are  also  honest,  cordial,  right-minded,  and  with  the  best  tendency. 
In  Soott,  too,  we  wonder  at  a  minute  faithfulness  audattentian  U>  detail. 
Tou  are  excited  as  with  a  present  spectacle ;  catch  the  pomp  and  glitter 
of  some  vast  array ;  behold  the  scenes  shift,  hear  the  sound  of  music  and 
the  tramp  of  multitudes.  He  makes  us  shudder  as  in  the  sensible  damp 
of  some  duDgeon,  with  its  staple,  and  chain,  and  pitcher,  and  iron  enter- 
ing the  soul ;  or  rejoice  in  the  abode  of  cheerfulness,  where  not  a  flower 
is  unpainted  by  the  quiet  porch.  He  causes  the  hills  to  swell  beyond  the 
pleasant  vales,  while  all  around  you  hear  the  lowing  herds,  as  he  paints 
the  over-arching  sky  and  s«i-lit  scenery.  No  theatre  with  its  illusions 
eould  present  o^ects  more  vividly.  His  individuals  always  stand  before 
you  as  if  represented  in  a  tableau.  As  such  they  recur  to  the  memory, 
whether  we  think  of  two  men  locked  in  a  still  stru^le  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice ;  the  heroic  attitude  of  a  woman  who  threatens  to  leap  from  a 
tower;  Diana  Vernon's  gay  honemanship,  or  the  victim  bound  by  fiob 
Boy  MacGregor's  guards,  when  '  the  unit  of  that  hfe  for  which  he  had 
pleaded  so  strongly  was  for  ever  withdrawn  from  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
istence.' A  ball  was  once  given  to  Scott  in  Italy,  in  which  the  costumes 
-were  adapted  to  all  the  characters  which  the  master's  hand  had  ever 
drawn.  But  the  form  of  Jeannie  Deans,  if  there  represented,  must  have 
recalled  the  most  tender  associations,  because  the  heroism  of  true  affec- 
tion is  the  most  beautiful,  though  it  be  in  the  guise  of  poverty,  and  the 
path  of  its  glory  only  through  the  valley  of  tears.  And  for  the  reason 
that  we  prize  the  *'  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian '  above  the  more  gorgeous  crea- 
tions of  its  author,  we  elevate  Dickens  above  many  others  for  the  very 
^d  into  which  he  has  entered.  The  painting  of  national  scenes  and 
characters  has  in  it  indeed  an  element  of  wide  appreciation  and  success. 
Bnt  His  appeal  is  beyond  narrow  limits;  it  absorbs  the  lesser  in  the 
greater,  and  nationality  becomes  itself  selfish,  for  there  is  a  communion 
which  is  catholic,  whose  symbols  are  intelligible  wherever  there  is  a  heart 
to  beat  We  would  not  be  interested  save  comparatively  with  any  thing 
which  is  adventitious,  but  only  with  that  which  is  human ;  and  as  to 
human  attributes,  with  those  which  are  more  universal.  Thus  intellect 
itself  must  fly  for  succor  to  affection.  In  the  strength  of  the  former  there 
is  weakness ;  in  the  weakness  of  the  latter  there  is  strength. 

A  similar  scope  marks  all  writers  who  durably  impress  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  and  are  for  all  time.  Shakspeare  holds  possession  of  the  stage, 
and  is  more  read  and  better  understood  than  ever,  because  he  fulfils  the 
definition  with  which  we  set  out  The  unlearned  are  capable  of  under- 
standing his  knowledge,  because  he  holds  the  mirror  up  to  common 
nature.  The  secret  of  our  entertainment  is,  not  that  he  depicts  men  as 
kings,  but  kings  as  men ;  not  men  as  peasants,  but  again  peasants  as 
men.  The  student  of  history  does  not  read  his  plays  because  they  apper- 
ifeain  toiperiods,  but  to  that  which  is  the  same  in  ail  ages. 
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If  we  examine  a  few  prominent  characters  depicted  in  the  writings  of 
Dickens,  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks.  Pickwick,  the 
greater  and  lesser  Weller,  are  endeared  to  the  reader,  and  claimed  for 
immortality  by  the  same  breadth  of  delineation.  The  adventitious  part 
of  the  elder  Weiler  is  his  destiny  as  a  coachman.  But  McAdam  roads 
belong  to  a  modem  era.  Time  was  when  a  *  pike  *  was  not  known ;  and, 
proeul  dubiOf  we  are  afraid  time  will  be  when  a  pike  will  no  more  be 
known,  and  the  explosion  of  the  whip-]ai»h  and  rumbling  of  chariot- 
wheels  be  never  heard.  Our  affection  is  not  for  the  temporality.  We 
are  pleased,  not  because  the  Weller  is  a  coachman,  but  because  the  coach- 
man is  a  Weller.  And  what  is  a  Weller  ?  He  is  a  philosopher  older 
than  Plato  or  Aristotle.  There  is  an  element  in  his  character  worthy  of 
universal  imitation.  His  eye  twinkles  with  a  loving  humor  on  the  very 
.vicissitudes  of  life.  He  may  be  deceived  by  a  Trotter ;  he  may  be  a 
witness  to  the  melancholy  deftjction  of  widows,  to  the  atrocities  of  a 
Jingle;  but  neither  Trotters,  nor  widows, «]or  Jingles,  can  imbue  hb 
wisdom  with  a  melancholy  tinije.  The  very  severity  of  a  rebuflf  serves 
only  to  enhance  his  pleasantry.  *' Sam,' said  Mr.  Pickwick.  *Sir?'  replied 
Mr.  Weller.  *  Have  the  goodness  to  reserve  your  anecdotes  (ill  they  are 
called  for!'  *Cert'uly,  Sir.'  Here  Mr.  Weller  winked  the  eye  which 
was  not  concealed  by  the  beer-can  he  was  raising  to  his  lips,  with  such 
exquisite  facetiousness  that  the  two  l>oys  went  into  spontaneous  convul- 
sions, and  even  the  long  man  condescended  to  smile.'  Blessed  L>e  the 
kindly  spirit  of  Mr.  Weller  I  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  oyster  is  enough  to 
set  his  pleasant  philosophy  at  work,  and  a  *  weal-pie'  is  suggestive  of  the 
most  important  considerations.  But  how  does  his  heart  overflow  at  the 
slightest  congeniality  of  the  passing  hour ;  a  mere  tankard  of  ale,  the 
entertainment  of  a  *  boiled  swarry,'  or  the  *  werry  pretty'  figure  of  Mary ! 
It  is  hard  to  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  analysis  of  such  a  character. 
Think  of  a  disposition  which  is  hard,  ill-natured,  corrugated,  and  morose, 
which  lacks  lusti-e,  and  philosophy,  and  philanthropy,  and  the  reverse  of 
tliis  might  bear  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Weller.  But  we  like  him  not 
because  he  is  a  figure  tui  gettkris^  sed  humani  generis.  Ever  since  the 
world  began,  a  Weller  has  escorted  a  Pickwick.  In  other  words,  humor 
and  benevolence  are  apt  to  be  conjoined.  This  has  raised  up  a  dubious 
boundary  question  betwixt  smiles  and  tears.  Weller  is  the  articulate 
voice  of  a  Pickwick.  They  are,  in  fact,  one ;  separated  only  by  the  arti- 
ficial distinction  of  master  and  man.  The  same  plausible  view  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  brought  them  into  co&lition.  Mr.  Pickwick's  humor  is  of 
the  quiet  kind.  He  is  a  ehuckler,  Nob(»dy  knows  how  much  those  kind 
of  people  enjoy.  There  is  notliing  to  show  for  it  but  a  glutinous  gui^e 
of  the  throat,  or  a  slight  pal))iuiti(»n  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Tlidr 
silence  is  a  kind  of  despair.  But  it  is  a  despair  of  their  moUier-tongue 
to  do  justice  to  the  sensibilities  of  their  mother-nature ;  and  so  they  express 
themselves  rarely,  sometimes  it  may  be  by  a  mere  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders,  or  by  the  dropi»ing  of  a  solitarv  tear.  Mr.  Pickwick's  heart 
oilen  revealed  itself  in  a  variety  of  smiles,  from  the  first  warmth  and  faint 
sunshine  of  appreciation,  to  the  broadest  light  of  expansive  benevolence. 
He  might  be  disturbed  from  his  serenity  by  the  unexpected  hysterics  of 
a  Bardell,  or  the  a^tation  of  a  middle-aged  lady  in  yellow  curl-papers. 
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In  general,  he  looked  with  a  recognizing  smile  on  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  human  life.  But  he  wanted  some  one  to  drive  him  safely  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  and  to  give  a  running  commentary  on  things 
by  the  way-side.  Now  Mr.  Weller  was  gifted  w^th  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, and  with  a  style  of  expressing  himself  fluent  and  altogether  origmal. 
Once  in  the  service  of  his  master,  he  was  in  the  very  position  best  fitted 
to  develope  his  powers,  and  bring  his  acquisitions  to  the  light  The  pre- 
cious beams  of  his  humor  are  shed  over  all  the  transactions  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club,  and  the  force  of  his  illustrations  loses  nothing  from  his  Doric 
dialect,  while  the  severity  of  sarcasm  is  mitigated  by  the  affectionate 
suavity  of  his  vse^s,  •  From  the  days  of  Solomon  down  to  those  of  Tupper, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Weller  has  ever  been  exceeded  for  the  profuseness 
or  aptness  of  his  similitudes ;  and  a  cheerful  philosophy  is  apparent  in  all 
he  says.  He  can  allude  to  the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  he 
was  forced  to  sleep  in  times  when  he  wanted  a  better  shelter,  as  *  unfur- 
nished lodgings,'  and  his  progenitor  regards  perplexities  from  widows  as 
a  capital  remedy  for  the  gout  This  kind  of  philosophy  ran  in  the  family. 
Thus,  when  mother-in-law  blew  up  the  governor,  he  *  whistled.'  When 
she  flew  into  a  passion  and  broke  his  pipe,  he  stepped  out  and  got  another. 
When  she  screamed  *  werry  loud '  and  fell  into  *  'stericks,'  he  *  spoke  werry 
comfortable  till  she  come  to  again.'  Mr.  Pickwick  knew  his  hero  at  the 
first  glance ;  and  the  summary  manner  in  which  the  bar^in  was  closed, 
when  he  engaged  him  for  his  servant,  showed  the  strength  of  his  prepos- 
session. He  nked  him  because  he  was  a  fellow  of  i^Snite  humor;  as 
one  with  whom  he  could  exchange  smile  for  smile,  and  with  whom  side 
would  correspond  with  side,  in  being  split  with  laughter ;  but  in  whom, 
also,  he  saw  that,  without  which  the  sound  of  memment  is  as  the  mere 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot  A  golden  vein  of  benevolence  lay  under 
hiB  homely  wit,  which  will  be  evident  on  a  scan^  examination  of  the 
pages  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  It  may  be  seen  in  his  mterview  at  the  pump 
wifli  a  certain  lacquey,  named  Job  Trotter,  who  was  reading  a  Methodist 
hymn-book  with  a  very  godly  cast  of  countenance,  and  who  mformed  him 
as  a  great  secret,  after  being  refreshingly  treated  at  the  tap,  that  his  mas- 
ter was  to  elope  that  very  night  with  a  young  giri  at  boarding-school, 
mho  was  considered  the  picture  of  innocence  and  discretion.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  indeed  cruel,  and  ought  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  but  it  was 
very  painful  to  Mr.  Trotter  to  inform  against  his  master.  What  was  he 
to  do? 

*  Do  I  •  said  Sam.  *  Diwulge  to  the  Missus,  and  give  up  your  master.' 
Here  was  a  burst  of  right  feeling  too  sudden  to  be  restrained.  Why  did 
Mr.  Trotter  contrive  this  artful  stoiy,  unless  he  knew  that  his  victim's 
heart  was  soft  as  wax  ?  And  why  was  the  remarkable  shrewdness  of  a 
Weller  so  utterly  at  fault  in  this  instance ;  and  why  did  he  permit  his 
judgment  to  go  a  *  wisitin,'  except  that  the  benevolent  are  ever  incredu- 
lous? The  dreadful  consequences  which  befel  Mr.  Pickwick  in  also  be- 
lieving this  story  of  Job  Trotter,  and  his  attempt  to  rescue  the  drl,  are 
they  not  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Pickwick  Club, 
together  with  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Weller,  and  his  resolution  to  punish 
the  *  melancholy  chap  with  the  black  hair'  Venever  he  caught  hold  of 
him  ! '    We  set  it  down  to  the  account  of  human  infirmity  that  he  actu- 
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ally  meditated  bis  revenge.  Think  of  the  mortificatioa  of  losing  a  ro- 
tation for  insight  which  was  hereditary,  and  earned  by  the  exploits  of  a 
life-long ;  of  being  taken  in  and  made  a  laughingstock  for  one's  friends ! 

*  I*m  werry  sonj,  Sammy.'  said  tbe  elder  Weller,  when  he  heard  the  dis- 
grace which  had  be&Ueii  his  family,  *  I'm  werry  sorry,  Sammy,  to  hear 
Sx>m  your  lips  as  you  let  yourself  h6  gammoned  by  that  ere  mulbeiry-man. 
I  always  thought,  up  to  three  days  ago,  that  the  names  of  Veller  and  gam- 
mon could  never  come  into  contact,  Sammy,  never  1 ' 

But  what  was  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Mr.  Weller }  Time,  which  brings 
about  the  just  punishment  of  vilhiny,  had  heaped  reverses  on  the  head 
of  the  deceitful  Trotter  when  Sam  encountered  him.  Things  had  greatly 
altered  with  him ;  and  when  Mr.  Weller  had  surveyed  the  saualid  appear- 
ance of  his  companion,  (which  was  greater  than  that  of  his  nameuike,) 
and  illustrated  it  by  a  proverbial  remark ;  when  Job  remarked,  *•  with  a 
look  of  momentaiY  slyness,'  that  tears  were  not  the  only-  proo^  of  dis- 
tress, to  which  Mr.  Weller  assented  in  a  figure ;  when  Job  at  last,  point- 
ing to  his  sallow,  sunken  cheeks,  and  drawing  up  his  ooatrsleeve,  disclosed 
an  arm  which  looked  as  if  the  bone  could  be  broken  at  a  touch ;  then,  in 
one  of  those  exquisite  serio-comic  passages  which  abound  in  Pickwick, 
we  are  told  of  the  effect  upon  Sam's  feelings,  and  how  in  his  overflowing 
goodness  he  fairly  dn^ged  the  starving,  repentant  sinner  to  the  tap-room, 
and,  placing  before  him  a  brim-full,  foaming  mug,  he  said, '  Drink  that 
up,  everjrdrop  on  it;  and  then  turn  the  pot  upside  down  to  let  me  see  as 
.  you've  took  the  med'cine.' 

Perhaps  it  might  be  objected  that  the  younger  Weller  was  a  party  to 
what  might  be  called  the  unchristian  chastisement  of  one  Mr.  Stigrins. 
Yet,  to  venture  an  original  sentiment,  *  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue ; '  and,  in  truth,  the  *  Shepherd '  had  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  hypocritical  assurance,  under  the  genkl  influence  of 

*  pine-apple  rum,'  that,  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  families,  it  became  a 
positive  act  of  charitjr  to  kick  him  out  of  doors.  We  may  remark  of 
Mr.  Stigffins,  that  he  is  not  to  be  claimed  merely  by  the  respectable  soci- 
ety to  which  he  belongs,  nor  is  it  the  aim  of  the  author  to  turn  that 
peculiar  class  into  ridicule.  .  He  represent^  the  villanous  hypocrisy  which, 
m  all  ages,  lurks  under  the  complexion  oi  an' oily  sanctimony,  and  espe- 
cially at  tlus  day.  There  is  a  set  of  fussy  fellows  who  lubricate  ihe  cogs 
and  manage  the  screws  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  *  great  mond 
en-^nM,'  and  who  modestly  suggest  to  Diyinb  Pbovidbngb  that  this  and 
that  Yankee  contrivance  would  serve  to  &cilitate  the  appointed  methods, 
which  appear  too  slow. 

Notwitnstanding  an  act  of  severity,  (and  the  whole  scene,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  Wellei's  dancing  about  him  with  '  cork- 
like buoyancy,'  up  to  the  point  of  his  immersion  in  a  horse-trough,  tells 
the  hand  of  bickens,)  the  principal  trait  of  the  elder  Weller  is  not  ob- 
scured. Though  not  so*  much  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  virtue,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  brothers  Cheeryble,  it  gives  room  for  delightful  shading 
by  the  very  contrast  of  frailty.  K  we  remember  Sir  Roger  de  Coverler, 
we  loved  him  ^ter  because  nis  goodness  was  blended  with  a  little  weftk- 
neas.  Sterne  knew  a  secret,  and  infused  it  like  a  charm  over  Le  Fevre's 
tender  story.    *He  shall  not  die,'  exclaimed  my  uncle  Toby;  but  he 
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acoompanied  the  exclamation  with  an  impassioned  oath.  It  was  the 
unguarded  expression  wliicb  came  at  the  moment  froih  a  heart  brim-full 
of  tenderest  sympathy. 

Other  characters  in  Pickwick  possess  the  like  universal  appreciation, 
whether  they  bring  you  to  the  Y^rgQ  of  teara,  or  of  the  most  mflamma- 
tory  laughter.  Thus  we  find  the  whole  book  has  been  translated  into 
Bussian,  and  is  extremely  relished.  It  has  met  with  a  reception  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Czar,  in  the  saloons  of  St  Petersburg,  and  Moscow, '  that 
great  city,'  and  has  been  perused^  it  may  be,  by  the  Cossacks  and  Nomad 
tribes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  work  more  wedded  to  our  mother- 
tongue  with  peculiar  idioms,  which  seem  to  defy  the  very  thought  of 
transfer.  What  is  Samivel  in  Russian,  or  how  shall  Samivel  manage  his 
w^s  (v's)  ?  Though  Mr.  Pickwick  also  may  speak  indifferently  in  a  for- 
eign language,  and  Sam's  loquacity  be  at  a  comparative  stand,  there  is 
stdl  enough  about  these  distinguished  personages,  by  virtue  of  their  part- 
nership, to  work  their  independent  way  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  where 
there  are  any  high-ways,  and  where  any  civilized  *  human  natur '  is  to  be 
found.  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  alike  claim  them ;  Monsieur 
delights  in  them ;  sunny  South  cries  Bravo;  cold  and  ifrigid  North,  where 
there  is  no  day-light,  is  warmed  into  a  sunny  glow. 

Squeep  differs  toto  ecelo  from  Mr.  Pickwick.  But  does  he  inhabit 
Torlshire  only  ?  So  thought  sundry  persons  who  knew  him,  and  could 
swear  to  his  personal  identity,  and  besought  the  Rector  of  Dotheboys 
Hall  to  brinff  an  action  for  slander.  Yet  ever  since  birch  flourished,  the 
system  of  pedagoguism  has  been  associated  with  it  in  its  application  to  the 
tenderer  parts.  Boyer  used  to  cry  out,  *  I  have  a  good  mind  to  flog  you, 
sirrah.'  In  fifteen  minutes  he  would  leap  furiously  fix>m  his  seat  on  the 
unsuspecting  offender,  saying,  *  and  I  will,  too ! '  This  is  the  testimony  of 
Coleridge.  Yet  this  was  not  so  much  like  Boyer,  as  Boyer  was  like  his 
whole  dass.  Did  Squeers  alone  discover  *  richness'  in  a  pot  of  milk  infi- 
nitely diluted  ?  Other  professors  have  shown  the  same  keen  detection  of 
luxury,  when  little  boys  were  to  be  frugally  fed.  As  to  the  nibbing  of  a 
pen,  which  the  artist  has  illustrated  m  one  of  the  pages  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  that  picture  will  find  its  original  fax  beyond  the  date  of 
Rogers's  patent,  and  is  coeval  with  the  goose.  The  '  school-spoon '  which 
Mistress  Squeers  was  in  vain  searching,  when  Smike's  wits  were  quick- 
ened by  having  his  ears  boxed,  to  suggest  that  probably  it  might  be 
found  m  the  lady's  pocket, 'where,  indeed,  it  was  —  the  school-spoon, 
wherein  treacle  and  sulphur  were  administered  to  correct  the  too  exube- 
rant blood  of  youth,  is  older  than  molasses,  and  contemporaneous  with 
ring-worms.  The  creation  of  Squeers  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
enjoyable  which  ever  came  from  the  author's  pen.  The  very  name  is 
^ven  with  a  most  subtle  accuracy  and  philosopny  of  nomenclature.  As 
Gazelle  is  suggestive  of  the  graceful  darling,  and  Lion  of  a  royal  look, 
and  Fox  is  a  shrewd  word,  and  Elephant  declares  the  grandeur  of  the 
beast ;  so  no  body  could  be  mistaken  as  to  what  a  Squeers  should  be.  You 
would  recognize  him  among  a  variety  of  animals,  though  accident  had 
removed  him  from  his  binm.  Little  children  would  instinctively  stand 
in  the  attitude  of  self-defence,  and  every  one  who  had  been  blessed  with 
the  first  rudiments  oC  education  would  instinctively  cry  out,  '  Surely  that 
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must  be  a  Squeers.'  But  even  had  the  author  been  lees  fortunate  in  hk 
christening,  never  was  a  pictyre  better  drawn.  It  would  be  recognized 
in  the  back-woods  of  America,  in  the  wilds  of  Oreflron,  wherever  youth 
are  indoctrinated,  'boarded,  clothed,  booked,  furnished  with  pocket- 
money,  and  provided  with  all  necessaries.'  Not '  Young  England,'  not 
*  Young  America,'  but  the  whole  young  world  of  floggable  a^e,  ought 
to  have  jmteful  loins  for  this  picturesque  description,  Ihsmss  be  to 
Dickens  for  what  he  has  done  for  poor  men^  and  many  thanks  for  what 
he  has  done  for  poor  boys;  a  new  and  hitherto  neglected  department  of 
Humanity.  He  has  brought  to  light  the  evils  which  lurked  beneath  the 
systems  of  cruelty.  Boy,  whether  fortified  by  toughness  or  shrinkin^r  in 
ms  delicacy,  never  tells  of  the  di^races  of  the  school-room,  or  the  sting- 
ing, cutting  severity  of  the  rod.  His  highest  hoppinfi^  his  most  agonized 
wriggliugs,  the  pans  of  the  elastic  birch,  so  exquisite  as  to  be  almost 
pleasure,  are  concealed  from  men.  Many  desirable  reforms  are  on  the 
hither  side  of  that  point  to  which  legislators  have  addressed  them ;  in 
short,  before  the  treble  and  the  bass  fight  for  supremacy  in  the  boy' 
throat ;  as  early  as  that  year  which  the  shepherd  Damon  calls  alter  ab^ 
undecimo.  How  much  is  required  to  be  done,  let  the  form  of  the  de 
jected  Smike  answer ;  the  paUietic  voice  of  *  Oliver  asking  for  more.' 

We  are  willing  to  appeal  to  one  of  the  Christmas  Stories  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens for  the  distinctive  excellence  of  the  writer,  although  it  is  a  scanty 
production,  dismissed  with  a  few  lines  and  touches  of  the  pencil,  yet  full 
of  flrace  and  truth.  The  sublimity  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  lesson  taught 
in  iae  *  Battle  of  Life ; '  and  because  the  proceeding  of  Marian  is  thought 
questionable,  and  the  author  has  transferred  an  attribute  usually  given 
to  uncommon  junctures  to  common  life^  he  is  thought  to  have  detracted 
from  the  consistence  of  the  tale.  Yet  we  cannot  see  that  the  crowning 
act  savors  less  of  probability  than  the  other  incidents.  Noble  deeda  are 
oflen  heralded  by  noble  circumstances ;  but  m  the  valley  where  the  com 
grows,  or  tendrils  of  the  vine  clasp  the  domestic  bowers,  there  is  many  a 
more  glorious  struggle  which  is  never  known.  Wherever  a  moUier 
presses  a  child  to  her  heart,  there  lives  a  resolution  gigantic  enough  to 
drown  with  it  in  the  water,  or  perish  with  it  in  the  &mea.  The  still 
conquest  of  any  selfishness  is  better  than  victcny  with  the  clangor  of 

8pUritaiD,  quam  A  Lybiam  remotU 
Gedibus  jungas  et  ut^tiae  Pq^nus 
Benryituiil.' 

It  is  not  true  that  the  resolve  of  Marian  is  beyond  the  limits  of  probar 
bility,  or  that  there  is  any  conflict  except  of  one  love  with  another  in 
order  to  make  the  nobler  triumph.  At  any  irate,  is  not  the  lesson  Chris- 
tian? We  are  willing  to  aduiowledg^  heroic  deeds  which  belong  to 
some  great  exigence,  or  are  mingled  with  the  dim  fables  of  history. 
Rather  we  shouM  say,  let  every  day  witness  something  which  is  subUme. 
Scarce  an  hour  passes  when  it  does  not  become  a  duty  to  undeigo  some 
sacrifice,  to  withhold  some  fflance  which  mi^ht  cause  destruction,  to 
withdraw  some  footstep  which  might  fall  crushinffly,.to  deny  youiself  in 
order  that  the  hungry  mi^Hit  be  satisfied,  or  to  td;e  up  tome  burden  in 
order  thaj  the  weary  may  nave  rest  ., 
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There  are  certain  characteristics  of  style,  a  cunning  and  unprecedented 
use  o€  words  and  figures,  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  excels,  which  g^ve  a  stalk- 
ing animation  to  objects  destitute  of  life.  Herein  is  a  great  art^  to  trans- 
late the  abstruse  idea  into  the  material  figure  appreciated  by  the  common 
sense  of  common  men.  Thus  a  single  word  m&j  be  pictorial,  and  suc- 
cessive words  become  successive  pictures.  But  if  all  who  write  for  all 
to  read  knew  this,  they  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge.  If  they  did,  they  would  be  using  an  inverse  process,  since 
Shakspeare,  and  every  true  genius,  had  it  by  intuition.  Rules  of  rhetoric 
are  drawn  from  preexisting  models,  and  not  the  reverse.  Personification 
is  used  with  great  effect  How  remarkable,  for  instance,  this  description 
of  the  night-wind :  *  Wandering  round  and  round  a  building,  and  moaning 
as  it  goes,  trying,  with  its  unseen  hand,  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and 
seeking  out  some  crevices  at  which  to  enter ;  and  when  it  has  got  in,  as 
one  not  finding  what  it  seeks,  whatever  that  may  be,  it  wails  and  howls 
to  issue  forth  again,  and,  not  content  with  stalking  through  the  aisles, 
and  gliding  round  and  round  the  pillars,  and  tempting  the  deep  organ, 
soars  up  to  the  roo^  and  strives  to  rend  the  rafters;  then  flings  itself  de- 
spairingly on  the  stones  below^  and  passes  muttering  into  the  vaults,^ 
Was  ever  an  airy  spirit  made  more  visible  by  witchcraft,  and  gifted  with 
a  Mocal  habitation^  and  a  bodily  shape?  Again,  the  author  speaks  of 
*  fruiterer's  shops,'  where  there  were  *  great,  round,  pot-bellied  baskets  of 
chestnuts,  shaped  like  the  waistcoats  of  jolly  old  gentlemen,  lolling  at  the 
doors,  and  tumbling  out  into  the  street  in  their  apoplectic  opulence.  And 
ruddy,  brown-faced,  broad-girthed  Spanish  onions,  shining  in  the  fatness 
of  their  growth  like  Spanish  friars :  and  winking  from  their  sleeves  in 
wanton  slyness  at  the  girls  as  they  went  by,  and  ^anced  demurely  at  the 
hung-up  misletoe.  Norfolk  biflSns,  squab  and  swarthy  in  the  great  com- 
pactness of  their  juicy  persons,  urgently  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be 
carried  home  in  paper-bags,  and  eaten  after  dinner! '  Mark  his  descrip- 
tion of  Kettle,  in  the  first  chapter  of  '  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.'  *The  ket- 
tle was  aggravating  and  obstinate.  It  would  n't  allow  itself  to  be  adjusted 
on  the  top-bar;  it  wouldn't  hear  of  accommodating  itself  kindly  to  the 
knobs  of  coal.  It  would  lean  forward  with  a  drunken  air,  and  drib- 
6fe,  a  very  idiot  of  a  kettle,  on  the  hearth.  But  presently  the  kettle 
began  to  spend  the  evening ;  and  we  should  quote  more  largely  than  would 
be  consistent  with  an  essay,  to  describe  the  whole  moral  conduct  of  the 
said  kettle,  how  it  grew  musical  and  convivial.  Can  any  thing  exceed 
it,  except  when  the  writer  exceeds  himself  by  going  on  to  describe  the 
contest  between  kettle  and  cricket,  applying  thereto  the  technicalities  of 
the  ring  ?  From  fiist  to  last  we  notice  the  like  art  of  successful  personi- 
fication. Miss  Blimber  was  '  dry  and  sandy  with  working  in  the  graves 
of  deceased  languages.  They  must  be  dead,  stone-dead,  and  then  she 
dug  tfiem  up,  like  a  Ghoule.  Doctor  Blimber's  young  gentlemen  knew 
no  rest  frt>m  the  pursuit  of  stony-hearted  verbs,  savage  noun-substantives, 
and  inflexible  syntactic  passages.'  The  author  has  a  reverse  method,  no 
less  successfully  employed.  *  Doctor  Blimber's  establishment  was  a  great 
hot-house.  All  the  boys  blew  before  their  time.  Mental  green-peas  were 
produced  at  Christmas,  and  intellectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round. 
j3ut  there  was  not  the  right  taste  about  the  premature  productions.'    All 
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iSgares  are  used,  or  others  hitherto  unknown  are  invented,  as  the  oocadon 
demands.  Sometimes  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  and  the  man  denomi- 
nated by  the  cravat  he  wean ;  and  we  pause  to  admire  the  happy  ooind- 
denoe  ot  thought  and  expression,  in  which  a  sympathetic  lan£;uage  yields 
up  the  proper  word.*  Such  was  that  'complicated'  kick,  we  last  of  a 
senes  which  invested  the  person  of  Mr.  Stiggins,  which,  duly  analyzed,  we 
may  suppose  to  have  consisted  of  motive  force,  energy,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  civil  engineering  incompatible  with  passion,  yet  reouisito  to  make 
the  aim  sure.  No  man  &lls  more  happily  on  the  identical  phrase,  (shin- 
ing guinea  that  it  is !)  like  one  '  bom  to  good  lu<^'  or  from  intuitive 
erudition,  or  firom  deliberato  choice.  Poets*  often  gratulate  themsdveB 
when  they  have  had  the  like  fortune,  as  Keats  dap^d  his  hands  for  joy 
when  he  nad  invented  that 

*  LnoBDft  ayrop  Uact  with  dananioo.* 

Our  author  can  use  a  refined  Attic,  or,  when  the  scenes  of  the  comedy 
shift  and  introduce  less  polished  characters,  he  puts  words  into  their 
mouths  which  neither  a  Weller,  a  Swiveller,  nor  a  Mantilini,  could  wish  to 
repudiate.  A  few  sentences  from  him  are  often  more  suggestive  than  a 
whole  page  of  description.  How  happily  does  he  call  upjuiough  merely 
in  passing,  the  whole  mirth  and  lollity  attendant  upon  a  snow-storm  I 
But  when  he  paints,  his  picture  is  almost  more  crowded  with  quaint 
minutise  than  any  of  the  immortal  Hogarth.  No  man  knows  better  how 
to  describe  those  little  nestling-places  and  retired  nooks  where  the  river  of 
domestic  life  flows  calm  and  beautiful;  and  as  you  read,  the  bosom 
heaves,  the  tear  trembles.  It  is  like  being  in  some  delightful  garden, 
where  every  influence  is  seductive  to  the  soul,  and  the  birds  sing,  the 
bees  murmur,  and  the  humming-bird  darts  down  to  identify  itself  with 
the  flowers,  *  to  paint  the  lily,  to  adorn  the  rose.'  In  short,  the  works  of 
this  author  will  live,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  genius,  but  because 
they  appeal  to  our  best  sympathies,  and  sustain  the  cause  of  the  suffering 
poor.  For  when  the  arm  of  legblation  hung  down  inactive,  their  power- 
ful, earnest  pleadings,  like  those  of  poor  Hood,  have  not  sued  for  redress 
in  vain.  They  shall  be  admired  at  some  later  day,  not  on  account  of 
antiquity,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  because  they  have  set  forth  nothing  less  gen- 
eral than  the  truth  of  nature,  and  appeal  to  all  men  by  a  common  bond 

*  A  BttponnoR  Is  obMrrable  in  pome  of  Uie  aaUior*s  later  prodacUoDS  to  run  ooauAMiaSks  Into 
blankverw.  Of  ttila,  a  mors  carious  azempliflcBtion  Uian  any  we  have  Been,  to  to  be  found  In  the 
*Chrl«tina8CMol:» 

•  Tbbv  up  roB«  Mn  Cratokzt,  Oratohit's  wife. 

Dr«ta«d  out  bat  poorly  In  a  twlo«-tamed  gown. 

But  brsve  In  ribands,  whioh  are  ohaap,  and  make 

A  goodly  show  for  six-penca,  and  tba  laid 

The  olotb.  aesiatad  by  SarniDA  CaaTOBir, 

Reoond  of  her  daugbten.  aleo  brave  In  ribands : 

While  Master  Pmtsr  Cr&tohit  plunged  a  fork 

Into  the  sauoepan  of  potatoes,  and 

Getting  the  eomem  of  his  monstrous  shirt- 
Collar  (Boa's  private  property,  conferred 

Upon  his  son  and  heir  in  honor  of 

The  dsy.)  into  his  mouth,  rejoiced  to  find 

Himself  so  gallantly  attired,  and  yearned 

To  show  his  linon  in  the  fashionable  parks.* 

Thus  ihr  Uie  meosure  is  unimpeachable,  and  would  be  to  the  end  of  the  paragrsikh,  with  diiiit 
liberties,  until  the  Blow  t—o-r-i         -• 

'PoTAToas.  bubbling  up.  knocked  loudly  at 
The  saaoepan-lid  to  be  let  out  apd  peeled.' 

An  Uiia,  howerer,  is  a  mere  soddent,  Uie  natnnd  tenleocj  to  bisown  elemflBL  by  a  poet  who  writes 
lar 
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They  have  exhibited,  for  the  most  part,  neither  ghosts  vanishing  into  thin 
air,  nor  beings  surrounded  by  conventional  graces,  nor  hateful  vice  carved 
into  an  heroic  attitude;  but  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  bone  and  sinew, 
human  heart  and  huftian  affections.  They  have  depicted  characters, 
though  good,  not  perfect ;  though  Sad,  not  altogether  hopeless ;  not  an- 
gels, for  then  they  were  too  high  for  our  sympathy ;  not  devils,  for  then 
Qiey  bad  been  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  regret 


HOMBLESS. 


BT        WIX.LIAM 


Shb  stood  alone  on  the  ffiillen  piei', 

With  the  ni^ht  around,  and  the  river  below, 

And  a  Voice,  it  seemed  to  her  half-craied  ear,  • 

Was  heard  in  the  water's  plashing  flow : 

'  Yon  are  tired  and  worn ;  come  hither  and  sleeps 

Where  your  poor  dim  ^ee  shall  cease  to  weep, 

And  no  morning  shall  break  in  sorrow.' 

Ihe  long  graas  hung  from  each  wave-washed  pile, 
And  the  water  amid  its  loose  locks  ran ; 

And  she  thought^  with  a  stran£;e  and  ghastly  smile, 
Of  a  long-fled  day,  and  a  fake,  false  man ; 

How  her  finffers  had  combed  his  damp  brown  hair — 

Bat  he  and  Uie  world  had  left  her  there^ 

With  no  friend  bat  the  bedkoning  water. 

.Was  Heaven  so  far,  that  no  angel  arm 

Might  round  the  Homeless  in  love  be  thrown, 
.  To  keep  her  away  from  hurt  or  harm  I 
Or  was  it,  in  truth,  a  mercy  shown. 
That  left  her  at  night,  alone,  to  think 
Of  her  manifold  woes  upon  the  brink 

Of  that  deep  and  pitiless  river  I 

She  looked  to  the  faiH>ff  town,  and  wept; 

And  oh  I  coold  yon  blame  the  poor  sirl's  tears  f 
For  she  thought  how  many  a  maiden  uept, 

With  Love  and  Honor  as  wardens  near ; 
While  she  was  left  in  the  world  alone, 
With  iv,one  to  miss  her  when  she  was  gone 

Where  the  merciless  waves  were  calling. 

No  human  eye  and  no  human  ear 

E'er  saw  a  struggle,  or  heard  a  sound ; 
And  the  curious  never  could  spare  a  tear, 

As  they  looked  at  mom  on  the  outcast  drowned ; 
But  ah  1  bad  speech  been  given  the  dead, 
Perhaps  those  motionless  hps  had  said, 

'No  homeless  are  found  in  heaven.' 
JfiwettU,  Mt^  Jlpril  1, 18S8. 
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EPITAPH      ON      A      YOUNG      LADT. 


Beneath  this  cold,  unconscious  stone, 

A  fjEided  flower  lies, 
Whose  mortal  heautj  never  more 

May  greet  oar  mortal  ejea ; 
But  He  who  bore  its  bloom  liwaj, 

The  eye  of  Faith  hatlj  given, 
And,  gazing  through  our  tears,  we  see 

Tis  blooming  still,  in  heaven. 


COLONEL     EASY 


BT     KIT     XCtTIH. 


Evert  one  knew  Colonel  Easy.  He  was  familiarly  called  Easy  Colonel. 
Parson  Quiet  knew  him ;  Esquire  Short  knew  him ;  Judge  Bluff,  of  the 
adjoining  county,  knew  him ;  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Stifi'  knew  him. 
It  was  *  How  are  you,  Colonel,  and  what  news  have  you  ? '  Ho  lived  in 
a  gabled-roof  house,  just  on  the  comer  near  the  Hotel ;  an  old  house, 
sacred  to  him  because  his  father's  father  built  it ;  and  he  was  very  seri- 
ous when  time  crumbled  away  an  old  pillar  that  supported  the  portico, 
and  obliged  him  to  replace  it  with  modem  wood.  The  interior  was 
pleasant :  old  family  portraits  looked  down  from  the  walls,  and  a  spread- 
ea^le  protected  an  antique  mirror  by  being  perched  above,  and  gazed 
below  with  open  beak.  The  kitchen,  too,  looked  south,  and  its  old  cor- 
ners were  cosy ;  and  the  fire-place,  oven,  and  painted  beams  above,  claimed 
near  relationship  by  smooth  poles  stretched  from  one  to  the  other,  sup- 
porters for  sausages,  seed-corn,  etc  The  Colonel  loved  this  place ;  and 
of  an  evening  he  smoked  a  pipe  here,  and  laughed  out  of  his  eyes,  and  chat- 
ted with  a  neighbor  and  the  parson,  and  told  many  funny  stories.  This  old 
kitchen  was  cosy.  And  then  the  lawn,  with  elms,  and  maples,  and  oaks. 
His  Either  played  here ;  he  had  played  here ;  his  sons  had  played  here ; 
every  blade  of  grass  was  dear  to  him — why  not  ? 

A^  I  said,  every  one  knew  the  ColoneL  The  boys  in  the  parish,  as  he 
passed,  took  off  their  caps  and  whispered  one  to  the  other,  *  There  is 
Colonel  Easy,  a  good  man.  I  wish  he  could  hear  from  his  son ;  how 
lon^  he  has  been  gone  I  Papa  says  he  owes  Colonel  Easy  a  great  deal, 
for  he  got  his  contract  for  him ;  and  I  know  Esquire  Short  never  would 
have  gone  to  the  Legislature  if  it  had  n't  been  for  the  Colonel ;  and  Judge 
Bluff  never  would  have  had  the  say  about  hanging  '  poor  Tom '  if  the 
Colonel  hadn't  got  him  his  judgeship.'  And  so  it  was.  Colonel  Easy 
had  inherited  an  easy  property,  and,  when  young,  dashed  some ;  had 
always  been  the  poor  man's  friend ;  had  benefited  othen  and  not  him- 
self; had  placed  his  parson  in  a  lucrative  position,  and  sent  Senator  Stiff 
to  Washington,  and  nelped  Judge  Bluff  to  the  bench,  and  endorsed  for 
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Esquire  Short,  and  a  great  many  fanners ;  had  educated  an  expensive 
family,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  found  his  property  dwindled  to  a  small 
amount ;  enough,  though,  he  hoped,  to  bury  himself  and  companion ; 
but  he  was  forgetful  of  contingencies.  If  any  one  found  himself  in 
trouble,  Colonel  Easy  was  the  man ;  if  advice  or  calculation,  why,  Colo- 
nel Easy  could  do  it ;  if  pecuniary  assistance,  Colonel  Easy ;  and  so  it 
had  been  until  it  was  a  common  saying,  *  Colonel  Easy  cares  for  every  body 
and  not  for  himselfl'  Yes  I  Reader,  he  was  a  '  clever '  man,  and  did 
many  clever  things,  hoping,  by  so  doing,  to  carry  out  the  Scripture  admo- 
nition, '  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/  j^e  had  always  granted  favors 
and  never  asked  a  return,  that  his  many  kind  actions  might  prove  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  in  time  of  need,  if  such  a  season  should  ever  come 
upon  him.  Human  nature  smiled  in  the  creation  of  Colonel  Easy ;  a 
GoD-send  to  many,  a  blessing  to  all.  Why  should  he  have  burdens  of 
sorrow,  heavy  trials,  and  sore  afflictions  ?  Alas  I  he  was  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  for  ^  ihe  rain  falleth  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.'  The 
poor  Colonel  had  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  loss  of  two  noble  sons,  and 
he  mourned  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom.  Three  scions  clustered  about 
him  and  opened  a  bright  future  for  his  old  age,  but  two  faded  from  his 
sight,  and  the  other  strayed  from  his  call  He  was  childless,  and  yet  his 
eye  spoke  kindness ;  his  heart  went  forth  to  other's  relief^  and  he  was  the 
same  good,  easy  Colonel  Easy.  Perhaps  the  uncertain  fate  of  his  son 
Paul  agonized  him  more  than  the  death  of  his  other  sons ;  and  some- 
times in  the  gloaming,  when  the  day  had  passed,  a  tear  could  be  detected 
stealing  from  its  covert  upon  kind  wrinkles,  yet  the  sight  of  his  life- 
partner  would  clear  it  up,  and  the  pleasant  smile  stood  over  the  wreck. 
On  a  Sabbath  at  church,  too,  when  Esquire  Short's  pew  was  sometimes 
the  nucleus  for  all  eyes  by  the  return  of  his  son  from  sea,  the  lips  of 
Colonel  Easy  teould  tremble,  and  his  hand  invariably  shaded  his  eyes ; 
he  could  not  help  it;  but  his  devotional  air  seemed  more  deep,  and  him- 
self more  contrite,  mal^e  his  intense  sufferings.  No  one  inquired  of 
him  for  Paul,  for  he  had  never  heard  from  him  since  his  departure.  He 
had  grown  up  with  dissipated  habits,  and  in  a  wild  frolic  had  wounded 
a  companion,  and  before  the  result  of  his  rashness  was  known,  fled  his 
home  and  country*  This  was  the  history  of  the  Colonel's  agony,  which 
he  had  endured  for  twenty  long  years.  But  for  his  son's  wild  passion 
the  Colonel  had  made  full  amends :  the  wounded  boy  he  had  educated 
and  cared  for  as  for  his  own.  It  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Senator  Stiff;  in  fact,  he  looked  upon  him'as  a  substitute  for  his 
lost  Paul.  Had  it  not  been  proven  before  this  unfortunate  family  trou- 
ble that  Colonel  Easy  was  proverbially  a  kind  man,  his  great  considerate- 
ness  might  have  been  attributed  to  domestic  sorrows ;  but  no  one,  to  look 
upon  his  face,  could  discover  a  cultivated  nature ;  it  was  innate.  Not  a 
needy  dwelling  in  the  county  but  had  felt  the  generous  aid  of  this  phi- 
lanthropist 

But  the  shadows  of  life  began  to  lengthen  and  thicken  upon  the  Colo 
nel's  pathway.    It  would  appear  that,  like  unto  Job,  the  Almigbtt  had  per- 
mitted Satan  to  harass  him  for  His  own  wise  purposes,  and  with  the  swift 
feet  of  evil  had  visited  his  friends,  to  steel  their  hearts  against  his  misfor- 
tunes as  also  to  bring  troubles  in  fi^uent  repetitions.    Senator  Stifi^  for 
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whom  the  Colonel  had  largely  endorsed,  ever  open  to  the  memory  oi  the 
injury  he  had  sustained,  as  it  w^^  from  his  own  hand,  died  suddenly  at 
Washington,  with  larger  liabilities  than  his  assets  oould  cancel.  The  village 
merchant,  a  debtor  for  heavy  cash  sums  loaned,  had  failed  and  put  an  end  to' 
his  existence.  Farmer  Worthy's  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  his 
delinquencies  were  fearful ;  all  which  riveted  the  Colonel  still  more  fiut  in 
close  and  awkward  circumstances.  He  beg^  to  fed  and  fear.  People  said 
the  Colonel  had  srowh  old  very  &Bt    Poor  man !    I  hope  he  will  find  a 

2uick  return  for  his  life-long  services  of  devotion  to  others.  Surely  Judpe 
Uuff  and  E^uire  Short  could  easily  advance  all  necessary  aid,  for  t£e 
Colonel  taught  them  how  to  do  well  in  the  world.  The  Colonel  hunented 
that  he  could  assist  no  more,  but  must  seek  assistance.  A  very  quiet 
letter  was  sent  to  Judge  Blufi^  and  a  note  to  Esquire  Short,  couched 
in  manly  language  of  distress.  He  spoke  of  no  previous  business ;  he 
touched  no  chord  of  memory ;  it  was  merely  for  present  assistance,  and 
they  could  do  it  He  was  sanguine  that  all  was  right  Return  poet 
brought  the  following  reply  trom  the  Judge : 

• viStf,  Sipumim-^  16—. 

*Paul  East,  Esqvxri  : 

*8» :  Your  letter  of  ttte  ISth,  reqoeatliiff  a  loan,  la  reoalTed.  I  rograt,  Sir,  to  My,  I  have  nada 
anch  a  dlapouUoii  of  my  ready  cash  that  It  wookl  materially  iBoonTenieooe  me  to  IkTor  yoa  at  fUa 
tlmeb    Hoping  your  many  frienda  will  approdate  your  neeeaiaee, 

^Iremain 
*  IToor  obedknt  lenruit, 

The  Colonel  read  it,  wipM  his  spectacles,  and  read  it  again.  It  was 
from  a  person  to  whom  he  had  rendered  numerous  pecuniary  fiavorB,  and 
who  owed  his  political  position  to  him.  Esquire  Short^s  answer  was  also 
before  him : 

■TNMiiiay  aMnKnVt  S^  1& 
*P.Eait,  Eaq;  *■ 

*Sia:  I  was  forprlaed  to  recolve  your  note  fhla  momlnff,  considering  your  utter  lna!>mty,praMBt 
or  profpectlTe,  to  return  me  at  any  time  tiie  mm  you  dettre.  t  bad  tnpposed  that  your  heraloAn 
honorable  ooutm  of  conduct  was  a  luflldent  ^guaranty  against  any  auch  eqnWocal  ezposoia  of 
character.  Of  course,  Sir,  my  ezpenslTe  flunlly  prcTent  me  from  Indulging  you  in  such  a  stnmge 
win*  'OxoKax  8kdm>* 

The  Colonel  had  not  recovered  from  this  unkind  and  ungentlemanlr 
reply  when  the  Judge's  letter  arrived.  He  could  scarcely  believe,  and 
yet  the  truth  was  before  him.  ^  He  had  played  the  benefactor,  and  was 
reaping  the  usual  reward.  Other  tources  failed,  and  he  gave  up  the 
game,  retiring  into  a  state  of  feeling  unhappy  beyond  measure.  There 
was  but  one  more  step ;  he  strove  to  avoid  it.  H!e  resorted  to  all  his  fer- 
tile resources,  yet  there  was  but  one  vision  before  him — an  entire  relin- 
quishment of  his  all ;  the  old  gabled  house,  the  kitchen,  the  lawn,  the 
trees.  His  heart-strings  were  breaking,  but  the  same  pleasant  face  co- 
vered all. 

One  October  dav,  the  inhabitants  of  the  quiet  village  of read 

with  sorrow  the  following  notice  in  the  county  paper : 

'AssiomiB's  Salb  or  Rial  Estatb.— By  order  of  GsomaB  BaoET,  Esq^  OommisAsMr  of 
Insolvency)  the  Subscriber  will  sell  at  Public  vendue,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  at  ten  o'clock  In 
the  forenoon,  all  the  right  in  equity  which  Paul  East,  an  insolrent  d^tor,  has  to  redeem  his  ftna, 
lying  hi . 

*Thls  flurm  Is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  productSve  in  the  county.  On  it  are  a  large  gsUed- 
roof  house  and  two  hansL 

*  For  particnhnrshiquire  of  O.  J.  AcTOK,  or  the  Subscriber,  at  KlikataO.  x.  b  Poraw** 

•06to*er  10, !»-.» 
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But  the  wind  was  tempered  to  ihe  shorn  lamb.  Before  the  Mdes'  of 
December  had  come,  the  thick  darkness  had  been  dissipated,  and  the 
Colonel's  eye  was  moist  with  joy  and  happiness.  His  lost  son  Paul 
had  returned  rich  from  a  long  residence  in  South  America,  and  the  old 
gabled-house,  the  kitchen,  the  lawn,  and  the  trees,  were  still  his. 

Reader,  you  have  read  tales  without  a  moral,  but  there  is  one  intended 
here.  I  need  not  define  it :  but  do  you  know  any  Colonel  ^asys  ?  Are 
vou  prot^s  of  such  an  one  f  Have  you  received  kindness  and  returned 
It  not  ?  Have  you  received  bread  and  given  a  stone  ?  Have  you  felt  the 
kindness  of  others,  and  repaid  them  in  selfishness  ?  Is  there  any  truth 
in  this  litde  tale  ?    Was  there  ever  a  Colonel  Easy  t 
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One  more  embrace,  sweet  one  I  the  last 
For  lon^  long  months^  perchance  for  yean  I 

The  white  sail  dimbe  the  gallant  mast^ 
The  pilot  at  the  helm  appears : 

And  hark  I  the  ruthless  Au  aafwre  I 

Farewell  I  — yet  one — one  last  loss  more  I 

Now,  thonffh  thon  canst  not  hear  the  prayer 
We  fondly  breathe  beside  the  sea, 

Onr  wafted  kisses  still  shall  bear 
Sweet  messages  of  love  to  thee^ 

As  long  as  brimming  eyes  can  trace 

lliy  form  across  the  widening  space. 

O  vernal  winds  I  whose  fickleness 
The  palm  of  change  may  justly  claim,     • 

For  once  your  wanton  mood  repress^ 
And,  sobered  to  a  steady  aim. 

Speed  onward,  with  unwavering  breath. 

The  bark  that  bears  Euzabcih  I 

And  when  her  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 
Her  memory  m^e  a  pictured  shrine 

For  shapes  and  scenes  which  classic  lore 
Has  touched  with  rolendor  half  divine ; 

Beniffnant  windsl  still' fair  abaft^ 

Hie  loving  to  the  loving  waft  t 

Then  shall  be  yours  a  guerdon  meet» 
When  lips  long  mute  from  hope  deferred 

Break  fortn  in  raptures  wild  and  sweet 
As  e'er  Elysian  echoes  heard, 

When  safe  on  Lethe's  farther  shore 

The  parted  meet  to  part  no  more  I 
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A       BONO      OF       CALABBIA. 

RBITDZRZD      INTO       BNOLtSH      THOU      THK      FRENCH      OV      DK      I.&.M&RT:NX 
8T     MRS       M      M.     BaWITT 


*Il  y  a nn  moroeav  de  pofide  natioiiale  dans  la  Oalabre  qae  fai  entendn  chanter  aoaTcnt  «bz 
tenniM  d^Amalfl  ea  reTenant  de  la  fontaine.  Ce  <iiie  ees  fiBmmea  de  OalabTe  dLnient  aiiul  de 
tear  ange  gaidlen,  rinimaiiltft  peat  te  dire  de  la  poMe.  (Test  aiuai  oette  roix  IntArieare  qui  hd 
parte  4  terns  tos  l;gea»  que  alme,  chante,  prie  on  i^eure  arec  elte  4  toutes  tei  phases  de  soo  pde- 

)  id  has.**  Daa  DcsTiNtsa  sa  x.4  PoaaiK- 

When  in  the  orohard  I,  in  life's  yonng  houn, 

RecUned  beneath  the  blooming  citron's  shade. 
Or  sported  where  the  almond  spread  her  flowers^ 

Wnile  spring's  liffht  breezes  with  my  rinfflets  played ; 
I>eep  in  my  soul  a  low,  sweet  yoioe  I  neara, 

And  sodden  rapture  shot  through  all  my  veins : 
Twas  not  the  wmd,  the  carol  of  the  bird, 
Kor  chUdhood's  accents  that  my  being  stirred, 

Nor  manhood's  tones^  nor  woman's  gentler  strains : 
The  Yoice  was  thine,  my  guardian  spirit  I  thine  I 
It  was  thy  heart  soft  whispering  to  mine. 

Again,  when  doomed  from  him  I  loyed  to  part^ 

After  those  hours  beneath  the  sycamore, 
While  his  last  kiss  was  echoing  in  my  heart  — 

My  hearty  that  none  had  caused  to  thrill  before  — 
Once  more  I  heard  that  murmur  low  and  sweet : 

Twas  not  his  *  farewell'  sighing  through  the  pines; 
T  was  not  the  sound  of  his  departing  feet ; 
Kor  did  the  wind  in  melody  repeat 

The  distant  song  of  loyers  'mid  the  yines : 
The  yoice  was  thine,  my  guardian  spirit  I  thine  I 
It  was  thy  heart  soft  whispering  to  mine. 

And  when  I,  rich  in  all  a  mother's  joys^  * 

Brought  round  my  hearth  my  wealth,  a  bounteous  store ; 
When  with  their  little  hands  my  ruddy  boys 

Shook  down  the  figs  that  grew  beside  my  door, 
A  tender  yoice  awoke  within  my  breast^ 

Through  all  my  soul  I  felt  its  mnrmun  ^lide ; 
Twas  not  the  youn^  birds  chirping  in  their  nest» 
Kor  the  calm  breathing  of  the  babe  at  res^ 

Nor  song  of  fishermen  upon  the  tide : 
The  yoice  was  thine,  my  sniardian  spirit  1  thine  I 
It  was  thy  heart  low  singing  then  with  mine. 

Kow  that  I  am  alone,  and  old,  and  gray, 

Here,  where  the  thicket  shields  me  from  the  winds^ 
I  watch  the  kids  and  children  while  they  play, 

Stining  the  coals  to  warm  my  shriyeliea  hands ; 
And  still  that  yoice  remains  with  me,  and  cheers^ 

Consoles  and  strengthens  me  for  eyermore ; 
Tis  not  the  yoice  I  heard  in  early  years^ 
Kor  the  remembered  accents  that  my  tears 

Can  neyer  to  my  lonely  age  restore ; 
But  it  is  thine,  my  guardian  spirit  I  thine  \ 
Thy  heart  is  with  me  still,  and  weeps  with  mine. 
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AONT     DOLLT. 

Dorothea  Judson  was  the  youngest  of  a  &inily  of  ten  children. 
Her  parents  were  plain  and  worthy  people,  who  sought  to  bring  up  their 
family  correctly ;  and,  although  they  knew  little  about  systems  of  educa- 
tion, they  succeeded,  without  making  any  formal  attempts  so  to  do,  in 
impressing  their  children  with  a  sense  of  the  kind  care  that  was  con- 
stantly exerted  in  their  behalfl  They  had  no  reason  to  oomplam  of  their 
offspring,  who  all  became  reputable  members  of  society. 

Dorothea  was  not  beautiful,  but  possessed  that  universal  letter  of' 
recommendation,  a  pleasing  countenance.  She  was  not  distinguished  for 
brilliancy  or  quickness  of  perception,  and  made  no  enemies  by  outwit- 
ting any  of  her  associates  in  argument,  management,  or  in  any  other 
particular;  She  was  much  attached  to  every  member  of  the  family,  and, 
although  the  youngest,  she  was  not  a  petted  child.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  spoil  her  by  indulgence,  it  seemed  so  natural  for  her  to  con- 
Rult  the  wants  of  others,  and  to  help  eveiy  body ;  and  she  was  so  free 
frx>m  envy  and  jealousy,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  need  indulgence.  She 
was  ever  ready  to  make  herself  useful ;  and  her  happiness  was  so  inter- 
twined with  that  of  others,  that,  although  the  whole  family  loved  her  sin- 
cerely, she  was  really  overworked,  because  she  did  every  thing  so  unob- 
trusively and  naturally,  that  her  services  were  employed  almost  uncon- 
sciously, as  we  are  sustained  by  the  air  around  us  without  seeing  or  feel- 
ingit,  and  seldom  thinking  of  it 

When  Dorothea  was  only  five  or  six  years  old,  their  eldest  sister,  who 
had  married  a  substantial  farmer,  became  the  mother  of  a  little  girl. 
This  event  could  not  have  given  more  delight  to  the  parents  than  it  did 
to  little  Dorothea.  She  was  a  mother  to  the  in&nt,  in  her  own  limited 
way.  She  loved  to  sit  by  it,  to  fan  it,  to  talk  to  it  She  watched  its 
growth  with  pride  and  joy.  Its  first  efforts  at  creeping  and  walking  were 
to  her  circumstances  of  supreme  interest:  and  when  die  little  ^  oegan 
to  talk,  and  called  her  ever-attentive  nurse  Aunt  Dollt,  it  seemed  as  if 
Dorothea's  cup  of  happiness  was  filled. 

How  many  times  that  phrase,  'Aunt  Dollt,'  was  repeated,  both  by 
the  niece  and  the  aunt  \  So  fixed  a  term  did  it  become  in  the  household, 
that  Dorothea  was  called  by  no  other  name.  The  eobriquei  was  adopted 
by  the  neighbors,  by  the  school-children,  and  finally  by  the  whole  vil- 
lage ;  and  so,  while  she  was  yet  a  little  child,  Dorothea  was  every  where 
known  as  'Aunt  Dolly.' 

She  grew  up  to  be  a  yonag  lady,  doing  every  thing  for  eveiy  body  in 
such  an  unostentatioua,  quiet^  matterof-course  way,  that  nobody  knew 
the  extent  of  her  kindnesses.  And  yet  Dolly  was,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
a  very  common-place  personage.  She  had  no  flirtations,  and  no  coquet- 
tish ain»    She  did  not  think  that  every  young  man  who-  spoke  to  her 
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kindly  was  in  love  with  her.  She  was  not  on  the  look-out  for  a  husbaiid. 
She  did  not  keep  heiself  primed  and  loaded,  like  a  sportsman's  wxel, 
ready  for  eveiy  game  that  could  be  started :  and  she  had  never  trouUed 
herself  with  firueesing  how  soon  she  should  be  married,  or  wondering 
whether  she  would  £e  an  old  maid. 

With  all  her  good  qualities,  no  body  in  the  village  seemed  indined  to 
marry  her.  Every  body  loved  her,  every  body  felt  that  she  was  a  bless- 
ing to  the  little  community  in  which  she  lived ;  but  a  blessing,  like  th« 
town-pump,  which  was  best  shared  in  common. 

She  was  not  much  past  twen^  when  she  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  fJEvmer,  by  the  name  of  Fanshaw,  who  resided  in  a  neighboring 
town. 

Fanshaw  wiv»  an  athletic  man,  with  black  hair  cnriing  close  to  his 
head,  and  black,  glowing  eyes.  He  had  more  than  a  common  educa- 
tion, and  more  than  common  ability,  but  his  temper  was  vicious.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  Aunt  Dolly  must  be  his  wife,  and  his  first  advances 
being  looked  on  by  the  &mily  with  some  coldness,  he  became  the  more 
determined  to  gain  his  object.  He  was  respectful,  he  was  attentive,  he 
was  deferential  to  the  prejudices  of  the  father,  he  made  presents  to  the 
mother,  and  was  incessant  in  his  attentions  to  the  daughter.  The  parents 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  influence  of  their  child  had  produced 
such  a  kindly  effect  on  her  suitor,  and  &ncied  that  (die  could  Uve  hap- 
pily with  the  man,  whose  disposition,  although  naturally  perverse,  had,  to 
all  appearance,  changed  materially  for  the  b^Aer.  They  did  not  imagine 
that  ms  altered  demeanor  was  the  result  of  the  temper  Uiey  deplored,  and 
grew  out  of  his  determination  to  accomplish  his  object 

Dorothea  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  love,  and  as  Fanshaw  was 
very  kind  to  her,  and  as  her  parents  consented  to  his  proposal,  she  knew 
of  no  reason  why  she  should  decline  it.  There  was,  however,  in  her 
heart  an  instinctive  reluctance  to  the  union ;  and  her  mother,  noticing  her 
uneasiness,  told  her,  what  she  believed  to  be  true,  that  it  arose  only  fitnn 
a  natural  depression  of  spirits  at  the  thought  of  leaving  home :  and  so 
she  was  persuaded. 

Aunt  Dolly  did  not  live  long  with  him  before  he  exhibited  his  evil 
spirit,  and  the  meekness  with  which  she  bore  his  malice  impelled  him  to 
the  commission  of  new  cruelties.  He  was  angry  with  himself  on  account 
of  his  own  wilfulness;  he  was  angry  with  himself  that  he  should  so 
trample  on  her  gentleness ;  and  tms  feeling,  instead  of  leading  him  to 
repentance,  goaded  him  on  to  new  insults.  The  unvarying  kindness  of 
his  wife  was  a  perpetual  rebuke,  and  his  perverse  spirit  defied  it.  In  the 
conflict  of  his  feelings  he  fed  ihe  devil  within  him  with  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  consummated  his  cnielty  with  the  personal  violence  of  a 
drunken  maniac.  This  storm  of  affliction  Aunt  Dolly  bore  without  a 
murmur;  and  although  it  was  known  that  she  suffered,  Gon  only  knew 
how  much. 

In  four  years,  the  greater  part  of  Fanshaw's  property  was  spent  in  dis- 
sipation ;  and  the  stalwart  man,  tvpe  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  became 
but  the  shadow  of  his  former  selt 

It  was  on  a  stormy  winter's  night  that  Fanshaw  breathed  his  last  He 
had  been  suffering  from  brain-fever,  but  as  midnight  approached,  his 
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delirium  passed  away,  and'  he  lay  quiet,  but  very  weak.  His  wife  told 
tlie  attendant  to  take  some  rest,  while  she  watched  with  the  patient  A 
door  was  open  that  communicated  with  an  adjoining  room,  where  slept 
their  infant  child.  A  shaded  lamp  in  this  apartment  furnished  all  the 
light  for  the  sick  man's  chamber,  except  that  which  came  from  the  wood- 
fiie.  Aunt  Dolly  was  seated  in  an  arm-<shair  close  to  her  husband's  bed. 
For  some  time  all  was  quiet,  save  the  waitings  of  the  storm  without,  and 
the  quick  breathing  of  the  sick  man.  Fanshaw  lay  untisually  still,  but 
his  eye  was  fixed  intently  on  his  wife ;  and  as  he  gazed  steadily  on  her 
sweet  face,  pale  and  worn  with  care,  yet  beautiful  in  its  mildness,  the 
thoughts  of  his  brutal  treatment  and  her  patient  endurance  pressed  upon 
him,  not  to  madden  him,  not  to  goad  him  on  as  in  his  tife  of  strength, 
but  to  steady  for  the  moment  his  tottering  reason,  and  energize  his  fail- 
ing  vitatity. 

'Dolly  1'  and  as  the  voice  came  from  the  ^sick-bed,  she  leaned  over 
anxiously,  and  inquired, '  What  can  I  do  for  you  f ' 

*  Do  for  me,  Dolly  I  what  have  you  not  done  and  suffered  for  me ! 
You  have  always  been  kind  and  faithful  to  me ;  I  have  as  invariably 
wronged  you.    O  Dolly  I  can  you,  can  you  forgive  my  brutatity  ? ' 

At  these  words.of  kmdness,  so  new  and  strange  from  him,  she  clasped 
his  hand  gently  in  hers,  and  replied,  with  sobs, '  God  knows  I  forgive . 
you  whatever  you  have  done  amiss  to  me.  I  know  your  own  disposi- 
tion is  peculiar ;  I  know  we  all  have  faults.  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  you. 
I  do  not  love  to  have  you  speak  to  me  as  if  you  were  so  very  wicied ; 
you  did  not  mean  to  wrong  me.  You  must  not  feel  badly  about  the 
past ;  you  must  forgive  me  all  my  shortcomings.  I  am  but  a  poor,  weak 
woman.  I  have  orosn  made  you  angry  when  I  meant  to  please  you,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  all  my  infirmities.    Will  you  not,  husband  t ' 

As  she  leaned  over  the  bed,  the  tears  still  falling  from  her  eyes,  plead- 
ing with  him  to  for^ve  A«r,  the  amiable  weakness  that  could  so  drive 
away  all  traces  of  his  cruelty,  and  so  hold  up  for  pardon  all  that  could 
be  imagined  against  herself^  whil^  it  deeply  impressed  him,  was  too  incon- 
gruous to  escape  a  mind  naturally  penetrating ;  and  with  a  faint  and 
ghastly  smile,  the  reflection  of  his  seli-abasement,  he  said :  'A  dying  man 
must  not  deceive  himself;  and  if  the  blessing  of  one  who  has  been  most 
cruel  to  you  can  avail  aught — if  God  will  receive  the  prayer  of  a  wretch 
who  has  wofully  abused  his  gifts — may  He  bless  you,  Dolly,  who  has 
se^  how  vilely  I  -have  afflicted  you,  and  how  meeldy  you  have  borne 
your  sorrows!' 

He  essayed  to  Bpeak  again,  but  his  discoimected  words  betrayed  a 
wandering  mind.  These  words  were  followed  by  a  marked  change  in 
his  countenance ;  his  breathing  grew  heavy  and  regular.  Dolly  spoke 
to  him,  but  received  no  aiibwer.  The  lamp  in  the  luljoining  room  died 
out;  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  reduced  to  a  few  coals  lying  among  the 
ashes,  ^ceased  to  afiford  any  li^ht;  the  storm  without  subsided  and  passed 
away ;  and  the  early  dawn  just  sufficed  to  make  objects  visible.  Aunt 
Dolly  sat  in  the  same  seat,  the  hand  of  her  husband  still  clasped  in  hers, 
and  she  listening  to  that  heavy  and  monotonous  breathing. 

The  breathing  became  less  regular,  now  and  then  a  gasp ;  the  hand 
she  heldgrew  colder;  there  was  a  feeble  expiration  of  breath;  and  as 
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the  attendant  descended  the  stain,  all  was  quiet  As  the  door  wsb 
opened,  DoUj  turned  inquiringly  to  the  nurae,  who  stepped  softly  to  the 
bed-side,  laid  her  hand  on  the  wrist,  then  on  the  heart  of  Fanshaw, 
looked  at  him  steadily,  then  turned  to  Dolly  and  said :  '  It  is  all  over!' 

Dolly  was  a  widow. 

The  wreck  of  her  husband's  estate  barely  sufficed  to  maintain  her  and 
her  boy  Theodore,  with  the  use  of  the  utmost  economy.  I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  form  some  just  conception  of  the  happiness  it  afforded  DoUj 
to  provide  for  her  dear  little  son.  I  am  constrained,  however,  to  say  that 
she  was  far  too  yielding  and  indulgent  to  become  a  pattern-mother.  It 
was  very  hard  for  her  to  compel  any  body,  and  it  was  part  of  her  nature 
to  surrender  to  others.  The  boy,  however,  possessed  an  innate  nobleness 
of  character,  that  could  appredate,  but  could  not  impose  upon  his 
mother's  kindness ;  and  never  was  parent  more  beloved  and  honored  bj 
a  child  than  was  Aunt  Dolly  by  Theodore. 

I  think  it  must  be  evident  that  this  same  Aunt  Dolly  is  f&r  from  being 
a  firstrclass  heroine.  She  never  troubles  herself  about '  woman's  rights,' 
or  discusses  *  progpress,'  or  investigates  '  woman's  mission.'  She  is  fond 
of  the  faith  in  which  she  was  educated,  but  is  completely  puzzled  by  the 
explanation  of  dogmas.  She  associates  on  the  kindest  terms  with  people 
of  all  sorts  of  or^ds,  and  entertains  a  most  dangerous  charity  for  aU 
manner  of  erroriatl  She  can  neidier  write  a  tale  nor  a  poem ;  has  not 
the  slightest  taste  for  fashionable  society ;  and  never  dreamed  of  sudi  a 
thing  as  coquetry.  She  is  only  a  lovine,  guilelen,  unselfish  woman ;  and 
if  my  reader  does  not  think  much  of  her,  I  am  very  sure  ^e  does  not 
think  much  of  herselfi    But  to  our  history. 

As  Theodore  advanced  in  years,  the  expenses  of  his  maintenance 
increased,  and  his  mother's  selfdenying  acts  were  multiplied.  Bnt  she 
was  determined  that  he  should  lack  no  advantage ;  and,  for  the  better 
completion  of  lus  education,  removed  to  a  lai^  town,  that  he  might 
receive  the  instruction  to  be  obtained  at  its  celebrated  High  School. 
From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  coll^a  His  increased  expenses  made 
it  impossible  for  Dolly  to  live  on  her  limited  income.  She  wore  gowns 
and  bonnets  for  incredibly  long  periods,  and  practised  every  possible 
means  of  economy,  but  all  would  not  do,  and  so  she  determined  to  take 
in  plain  sewing.  She  assured  Theodore  that  she  wanted  more  employ- 
ment ;  that  her  time  often  hung  heavily  on  her  hands ;  that  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  her  needle;  and  that  nothing  but  *  plain  sewing' 
was  necessary  to  complete  her  happiness. 

Notwithstanding  her  innocent  artifice,  her  son  knew  well  his  mothei^ 
object  He  remonstrated,  and  threatened  to  leave  collie,  and  imme- 
diately begin  to  work  for  his  living;  but  Dolly,  yielding  in  <^er  matfeos, 
would  not  abandon  her  determination  to  labor  for  her  only  boy. 

Finding  remonstrance  vain,  he  withdrew  opposition.  But  Dolly  soon 
noticed  that  he  rose  earlier,  and  retired  later ;  that  he  no  longer  too^  his 
accustomed  walks  with  his  friends ;  and  that  he  became  paler  and  tfain^ 
ner.  Her  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  cause  was  at  length  satisfied,  and  she 
discovered,  to  her  dismay,  that  her  son  was  employ^  as  proof-read^  for 
a  printing-office.  She  begged  him  not  to  injure  himself  by  this  inces- 
sant application,  but  he  was  fixed  in  his  determination.    He  enlarged  on 
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the  valaable  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  his  new  vocation,  and  on  the 
•atisCaction  it  save  him  to  indulge  in  this  way  his  literaiy  tastes ;  and 
reminded  her,  uat  as  he  had  withdrawn  opposition  to  her  '  plain  sewing' 
felici^,  it  was  cruel  in  her  to  oppose  his  proof-reading  enjoyment 

Thus  caught  in  her  own  trap,  and  struck  by  her  own  son  with  a 
Tefcum  blow  of  6elf*denial,  the  fond  mother  was  thinking  erery  day  how 
abe  could  escape  from  her  dilemma,  when  affiurs  were  brought  to  a  cnsiiB 
by  the  illness  of  Theodore.  He  was  attacked  with  a  severe  typhoid 
affection.  Dr,  Dobson  could  not  master  it,  and  was  compelled  to  acknow^ 
ledge  that  *  the  fever  must  have  its  run.'  Dr.  Dobson  was  a  stout,  broad- 
shouldered  bachelor  of  sixty,  skilful  in  his  profession,  gruff  in  hu  man- 
ners, and  a  sworn  enemy  of  all  cant  and  humbug.  He  had  been  the 
physidaa  of  Dolly  and  her  son  during  their  town  residence,  and  felt  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  former  to  call  her  by  her  old  sobriquet  of 
*Aunt  Dolly.' 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  mother  to  her  bov ; 
but  how  shall  I  describe  her  feelings  when,  in  reply  to  her  question,  the 
Doctor  told  her  that  the  youn^  man's  life  was  in  danger.  In  an  agony 
of  grief  she  cast  herself  at  his  feet  *  Save  him  1  save  him,  Doctor  I ' 
she  cried.  *  I  cannot,  eawnoi  lose  him.  I  have  only  lived  for  him.  I 
voul4  gladly  die  for  him,  but  I  cannot  live  mih&fki  him.  Oh,  Doctor, 
listen  to  a  poor  desoUte  woman,  and  save  my  noUe  boy,  my  darling 
chikil' 

Dr.  Dobson  was  a  little  aahamed  of  having  a  warm  and  sympathizing 
heart,  and  whenever  the  tide  of  tears  came  rushing  to  his  eyes,  ne  would 
forthwith  proceed  to  ^  d — n  it'  'Aunt  Dolly  1 '  he  exclaimed,  with  rather 
an  ill-simulated  appearance  of  anger,  and  with  a  loud  but  broken  voice, 
*I  say,  d — n  it.  Aunt  Dolly,  do  you  suppose  I  don't  do  my  duty? 
What  do  vou  kneel  to  me  for  f  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  ? 
What — wliat — I  say,  d — n  it,  what  do  you  make  such  a  fuss  fori' 

The  Doctor  jumped  from  his  chair,  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
vigorously  wiped  his  face,  as  if  his  anger  was  breaking  out  in  a  profuse 
perspiration,  cunningly  passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes  at  the  same 
time,  and  finally  throw  up  the  window,  as  if  to  let  the  spring  breese  cool 
his  wrath. 

'Forgive  me.  Doctor,'  said  poor  Dolly;  'I  know  I  was  wrong.  I 
know  you  have  done  and  will  do  every  thing  you  can  for  mv  dear  boy ; 
but  I  am  weak  and  nervous,  and  you  must  pardon  me.  I  nave  spoken 
very  wickedly :  I  have  rebelled  affainst  God.  May  Hk  give  me  strength 
to  say, '  Not  my  will,  but  Thins  be  done ! ' ' 

The  Doctor  stepped  up  to.  her,  suddenly  seized  her  hand,  and  said, '  I 
don't  know  how  to  comrort  women,  but  if  your  boy  dies,  it  shan't  be  for 
want  of  care.  Don't  worry,  don't  worry !  I  shall  be  here  again  this 
evening.'    Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  the  Doctor  visited  his  patient,  and, 
jifter  ascertaining  his  condition,  deliberately  pulled  off  his  boots,  took  a 
piur  of  old  slippers  from  his  pocket,  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
said,  *  Oo  to  bed,  Aunt  Dolly ;  I  shall  stay  with  Theodore  to-night' 

<  Deaf  Doctor,'  said  Dolly, '  may  Ood  bless  you  1' 

'Don't  talk^  Aunt  Dolly;  don't aiake  me  angry  again;  do  as  I  tell 
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you.*  Never  did  poor  woman  Bubmit  to  an  edict  with  a  more  gratefol 
heart ;  and  as  she  was  leaving  the  room  in  silence,  the  Doctor  exclaimed, 

*  Do  n't  get  up^  Aunt  Dolly,  until  I  call  yon  V 

Gentle  indeed  was  his  mother's  nursing,  but  never  a  gentler  or  kinder 
nurse  did  Theodore  have  than  gruff  Doctor  Dobson.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
knew  exactly  what  his  patient  wanted.  He  asked  no  questions,  bat 
changed  the  young  man's  position  at  the  right  time,  watched  his  pulse, 
kept  his  head  cool,  and  administered  remedies  according  to  his  own  excel- 
lent judgment  Theodore  had  sufficient  consciousness  to  know  who  was 
tending  him,  and  his  strong  faith  in  his  physician  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
quiet  wat  was  in  itself  a  medicine. 

About  day-break  the  Doctor  knocked  at  Aunt  Dolly's  door.  A  g^tle 
tap  failed  to  rouse  her ;  for,  overcome  with  &tigue,  and  made  happy  bj 
the  physician's  kindness,  she  had  enjoyed  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep. 
A  louder  knock  brpught  her  to  the  door,  with  the  question, '  How  is  my 
poor  boy  this  morning  ? ' 

'  No  worse,  Aunt  Dolly.' 

*  How  shall  I  express  m^  gratitude,  Doctor,  for  all  your  goodness  ?' 

'  By  not  talking  about  it,'  |ras  the  blunt  reply :  with  w£ch  the  Doc- 
tor took  his  sudden  leave,  preventing  Dolly  from  adding  another  woid. 

After  his  usual  visits  through  the  day,  the  Doctor  again  ms^e  his 
appearance  at  night,  again  took  off  his  heavy  boots,  put  on  his  slippers^ 
seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair,  and  ordered  Dolly  to  bed.  This  com- 
mand she  was  too  grateful  to  obey  implicitly,  but  was  told  to  waste  no 
time  in  aigument,  and  not  to  inteiiere  with  the  patient 

The  next  morning  there  was  the  same  eager  question,  the  same  refdy, 
'no  worse,'  and  the  same  abrupt  departure.  But  when  the  Doctor 
appeared  the  third  night,  and  took  the  slippen  from  his  capacious  pocket, 
Dolly  entreated  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  not  to  overwhelm  her  with 
kindness,  and  not  to  expose  his  own  health.    *0h,  Doctor,'  she  said, 

*  suppose  you  should  make  ymirulf  sick  I'  and  at  the  thought  of  this 
calamity  her  tears  flowed  afresh,  and  her  emotional  countenance  showed 
how  deeply  afflictive  to  her  such  an  event  would  be. 

Now,  Doctor  Dobson  was  certainly  a  very  strange  man ;  for,  instead 
of  being  influenced  by  her  persuasions,  he  absolutelv  Uughed  at  her 
fears ;  and  when  she  repeated  them,  his  eyes  fairly  wone  with  delight 
He  seemed  to  regard  the  thought  of  being  sick  as  a  capital  joke;  and 
Aunt  Dolly  laughed  too,  although  she  could  not  possibly  have  infcMmed 
any  mortal  (because  she  was  herself  utterly  unconscious)  of  any  sort  of 
reason  why  she  should  laugh. 

The  next  morning  the  Doctor  informed  Dolly  that  her  son  was  out  of 
danger,  and  with  proper  care  would  soon  recover  his  health  and  strength. 
Dolly  took  the  Doctor's  hand,  and,  as  the  tears  ran  down  her  face,  poured 
forth  her  gratitude;. 

*•  Poh,  poh ! '  said  the  Doctor :  '  more  nonsense.  Aunt  Dolly !  When 
I  tell  you  the  boy  is  in  danger,  you  cry ;  and  when  I  tell  you  he  is  ovl 
of  danger,  you  cry.    I  suppose  if  /  was  sick,  you  would  cry  toa' 

'  Do  you  feel  sick.  Doctor  f  Ah,  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so  I  I  was 
shamefully  selfish  to  let  you  overexert  yourself  Are  you  going  to  be 
sick  f '  and  as  she  asked  the  question,  out  flowed  those  ever-ready  tears 
again. 
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'How  eon  I  be  sickf  said  the  Doctor,  hastily;  *I  hayenH  any  body 
to  take  care  of  roe.'  * 

*  Oh  P  said  Dolly, '  I  could  almost  wish  you  to  be  sick,  that  I  could 
show  my  deep  gratitude  by  being  of  some  service  to  you  I  Is  it  possible 
you  can  think  I  would  neglect  the  one  who  was  more  than  faithful  to 
me  in  the  hour  of  my  sorest  trial ;  he  who,  under  Gon,  saved  the  life  of 
my  precious  son  ? ' 

*  Well,  well.  Aunt  Dolly,  you  are  the  most  singular  woman  I  ever  saw. 
You  cry  because  your  son  is  sick ;  then,  because  he  is  getting  well ;  then, 
lest  /  should  be  sick ;  and  then  want  me  to  be  sick,  so  that  you  can  take 
care  of  me  I  She  wants  me  to  be  sick  I'  said  the  Doctor ;  and  here  he 
laughed  as  if  Aunt  Dolly  had  said  the  wittiest  thing  imaginable ;  and 
then  Aunt  Dolly,  with  her  soft  blue  eyes,  bright  with  happiness,  laughed 
too,  and  they  separated  as  if  ihey  had  been  at  a  festival  of  Comus. 

Theodore  gained  rapidly.  B!e  was  soon  able  to  take  the  open  air; 
and  the  Doctor,  having  obtained  a  fine  saddle-horse,  which  he  mformed 
Dolly  he  had  taken  for  debt,  asked  Theodore  to  exerdse  him  while  he 
was  trying  to  find  a  purchaser. 

I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  this  horse^tory  was  a  pure  fabrication 
of  the  Doctor's,  and  that  he  had  purchased  the  animal  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Theodore's  health  and  enjoyment.  This  may  have 
been  wrong  in  him ;  but  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  I  must 

One  fine  morning,  while  Theodore  was  riding,  the  Doctor  called  on 
Aimt  Dolly,  and  inquired  about  her  son ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
stant improvement,  the  Doctor's  visits  were  frequent ;  and,  aluough  the 
young  man  said  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  needed  no  medicine,  Dolly 
entreated  that  the  directions  of  their  medical  friend  should  be  strictly 
followed.  EEaving  received  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  as  to  Theo- 
dore's health,  the  Doctor  entered  into  general  conversation,  as  had  been 
usual  with  him  of  late.  After  a  pause,  he  arose,  drew  out  his  watch, 
looked  at  it,  and  then  resumed  his  seat  In  a  few  moments  he  jumped 
up,  walked  swiftly  to  the  window,  gazed  desperately  out ;  returned  to 
his  chair ;  rose  again,  stalked  to  the  mantel-piece,  stared  at  an  engraving; 
sat  down  a  third  time,  and  looked  at  Aunt  Dolly. 

She  had  watched  his  movements  with  interest,  and  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  his  kind  heart  was  troubled  about  some  patient  whose  suffer- 
ings and  danger  had  interested  him ;  and  this  thought  brought  vividly 
before  her  the  Doctor's  attention  to  her  own  dear  boy,  while  her  conscious 
&ce  expressed  her  admiration  of  the  rough  but  true  man. 

The  Doctor,  after  a  slight  pause,  said : 

'Aunt  Dolly,  I  be^n  life  very  poor.  Marriage  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  never  devoted  a  thought  to  the  subject  I  struggled  for  years 
before  I  attained  eminence  in  my  profession,  or  became  a  man  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  then  my  bachelor  habits  seemed  fixed  for  ever.  But  this  is 
all  changed  now ;  and  I  wish  to  say — that  is,  I  desire — indeed,  I  called 

to  ask I  know  that  I  am  rough  and  old-fiishioned,  and  I  never 

thought  so  littie  of  myself  as  I  do  at  this  moment ;  but  I  still  hope 

that — I  hope  that  you — hope  that  you  will I  canH  say  it  as  I 

meant  to  I    Aunt  DMy^  wiU  ycu  marry  meV 

Dolly  had  listened  intentiy  to  the  Doctor  as  he  began  his  speech,  and 
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Buppoaed  he  was  about  to  ask  her  advice;  and  as  he  proceeded,  she 
thought  80  little  of  herself  that  she  did  not  anticipate  an  offer,  wbidi 
would  have  been  easily  foreseen  by  many  of  her  sex;  and  when  he 
abruptly  concluded  with  his  proposal,  she  was  as  much  astonished  as  if 
he  had  asked  permission  to  snoot  her.  She  looked  at  him  with  wonder 
for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed : 

^Me  ! — many  yote,  Doctor  I ' 

^  There  I  I  knew  how  it  would  be  I  I  am  an  old  fool  1  Why  should 
I  be  so  stupid  as  to  think  that  a  beautiful,  kind,  tender  woman  would 
take  an  old  bear  for  a  husband  f  Well,'  he  continued,  taking  up  with 
trembling  hands  his  hat  and  cane, '  you^re  right,  you  're  right !  Foigive 
me  for  troubling  you.' 

•  Doctor  I  Doctor  I '  said  Aunt  Dolly,  in  a  deprecating  voice,  *  you  don't 
understand  me.  I  was  surprised  that  such  a  great  man  as  you  could 
think  of  a  poor,  lone,  weak  woman  Hke  me.' 

Down  went  the  hat,  and  down  went  the  cane,  and  one  of  Dolly's  litde 
hands  was  buried  in  the  huge  grasp  of  the  Doctor,  as  he  hurriedly  in- 
quired :  *  Will  you  xaarry  me  ? ' 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  witih  a  downcast  look  she  answered : 
*  I  will,  if  it  will  make  you  happy.' 

The  Doctor  dropped  the  little  hand,  and  looked  at  Dolly  searchingly; 
then  grasped  it  again,  and  said:  *Tell  me  the  tnUhf  DoUy,  the  whole 
truth :  will  it  make  you  happy  too?' 

Dolly  looked  up  with  her  mild  and  loving  blue  ^es,  those  eyes  bright 
with  woman's  trust  and  tenderness,  and  answered :  *God  knovre  it  wiU!' 

Poor  Dolly !  she  was  destined  to  another  surprise  greater  than  the  &Bt; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  words  been  uttered  than  the  Doctor  caught  her  in 
Ins  arms,  Seated  her  on  his  lap,  and  klased  her  over,  and  over,  and  over 
again,  as  a  father  would  caress  a  child. 

Sufficiently  embarrassed  by  this  violent  outbreak  of  affection,  ihe  was 
doubly  confused,  while  this  demonstration  was  in  promss,  to  see  Theo- 
dore bound  into  the  room,  crying  out :  '  Mother !  mower !  you  mutt  go 
out  and  enjoy  the  bradng  air!' 

Now  Theodore  was  fond  of  '  tableaux  vivants ; '  he  had  seen  many, 
and  acted  in  many ;  but  never  before  had  he  been  so  startled  aa  at  that 
moment  He  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  his  mother  knew  not  what  to 
do ;  but  the  Doctor  broke  the  silence  by  standing  Dolly  on  her  feet,  and 
ferociously  asking :  ^  What  the  devil  do  you  want,  Sir  f '  Before  he  could 
receive  an  answer,  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice :  ^  Theodore,  my  boy,  I 
hope  you  will  not  grieve  to  hear  that  you  wiU  soon  have  a  right  to  <all 
me  Fftther.' 

*  There  is,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man  whom  I  would  so  gladly  call  Father; 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  I  know  that  my  mother  will  be  happy 
in  the  union,  and  she  knows  how  very  dear  her  hapmness  is  to  me. 

'  Mother,'  inquired  Theodore,  with  a  playful  smue, '  may  /  kiss  yon 
tool' 

Dolly  approached  her  only  child,  put  her  arm  around  hid  waist,  liid 
her  head  on  his  breast,  and  turned  to  him  a  fads  radiant  with  motherly 
affection.  Theodore  clasped  her  to  his  hearty  and  imprinted  on  her  fiur 
forehead  &  kiss  of  reverenoe  and  love. 
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'And  now,  Doctor,'  eaid  he, '  as  you  say  you  are  to  be  married  soon, 
may  I  ask  how  soon  t* 

*■  Next  week,'  was  the  brief  reply. 

'Next  weekl'  exclaimed  DoUy,  starting  from  Theodore's  embrace; 
*  why,  Doctor,  how  you  talk  I ' 

'Yes,'  he  replied,  'next  week  will  either  see  me  married  or  dead ;  for 
if  I  live,  married  I  certainly  shall  be.  The  w<Mrld  shall  know  nothing 
about  the  matter  until  it  is  all  over.' 

Aunt  Dolly  could  'not  resist  the  vigorous  will  of  her  future  husband. 
During  the  brief  interval  before  the  wedding,  his  visits  were  exceedingly 
short  He  said  that  several  of  his  patients  were  Very  ill,  and  required 
all  the  time  he  could  devote  to  them ;  and  in  reply  to  various  questions, 
the  answer  was :  '  We  will  see  when  •  the  time  comes.'  Theodore  grew 
quite  nervous.  He  only  knew  that  his  mother  was  to  be  marri^  at 
church  on  a  certain  day,  but  neither  he  nor  Dolly  knew  where  their 
home  was  to  be,  or  where  they  should  go  when  they  left  the  church. 
Theodore  called  the  Doctor's  attention  to  Uiis  matter ;  but  he  only  replied 
that  he  and  Dolly  were  not  particular,  and  that  he  Uiought  he  could  live 
without  any  boy's  advice. 

Aunt  Dolly  was  satisfied  with  any  thing  that  would  satisfy  the  Doctox^ 
but  her  son  awaited  the  result  with  manifest  anxiety ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  good  intentions  of  the  eccentric  physician,  Theodore  feared  that  some 
blunder  would  prove  a  source  of  vexation  and  annoyance. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  most  private  manner ;  and,  as  the 
Doctor  entered  the  carriage,  he  exclaimed : 

'Now  for  a  little  journey,  Dolly.' 

'A  jouniey  I '  said  Dolly ;  '  and  without  any  bagcage ! ' 

'  I  hate  trunks  and  bandboxes,'  was  the  reply ;  Met  them  be  sent  after 
you.' 

Dolly  looked  at  the  Doctor,  and  timidly  inquired,  as  if  it  might  be 
rather  a  sign  of  weak  and  childish  curiosity :  '  Where  are  you  going) ' 

There  was  certainly  nothing  ludicrous  or  unnatural  in  the  remark,  but 
it  appared  to  amuse  her  husband  mightily.  'Aunt  Dolly,'  said  he, '  you 
are  the  most  foolish  little  w<»nan  I  ever  met  with.  I  just  told  you  we 
were  on  a  journey,  and  you  ask  me, '  Where  are  you  going? ' ' 

Dolly  looked  at  him  beseechin^y,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
weakness  in  asking  so  superfluous  a  question. 

Well,  it  is  so  1  The  Doctor  told  the  truth.  Dolly  is  a  foolish  little 
woman. 

While  she  was  resolving  never  to  plague  her  husband  with  idle  ques- 
tions, and  thinking  how  she  could  most  promote  his  happiness  and  that 
of  her  son,  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the  Doctor  cried  out, '  Come,  jump 
out,  Aunt  Dolly  I' 

In  blissful  ignorance,  she  was  conducted  into  a  neatly-famished  house, 
and,  although  no  one  appeared  in  the  parlor  to  welcome  them,  the  Doc- 
tor deliberately  laid  down  his  hat  and  cane,  and  told  Dolly  to  '  take  off 
her  things.' 

'  Why,  dear  husband,  where  are  we  f '  inquired  the  bride. 

'  In  our  own  house,  Dolly,  where  I  hope  we  shall  pass  many  happy 
days.' 
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The  whole  truth  came  out ;  the  extreme  danger  of  the  Doctors  patients 
was  a  pious  fraud ;  and  in  a  few  days,  with  the  aid  of  some  old  friends, 
he  had  purchased  and  furnished  a  house,  ajkd  $o  furnished  it  as  to  elicit 
the  intense  admiration  of  Dolly. 

'And  now/  said  the  Doctor  to  Theodore, '  as  you  were  good  enough  to 
volunteer  your  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  should  take  care  ci 
my  wife,  perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  how  to  take  care 
of  my  patients.' 

'  I  have  only  to  confess,'  said  Theodore, '  that  much  as  I  admired  you 
before,  Sir,  I  did  not  appreciate  you  properly.' 

'Come,  come.  Sir,'  responded  the  Doctor,  'don't  tiy  to  humbug  me 
with  your  flattery ;  I  believe  that  no  man  had  ever  before  so  silly  a  wife 
and  son ; '  and  to  show  his  contempt  for  them  both,  he  kissed  Dolly,  and 
shook  Theodore's  hand  until  there  was  danger  of  dislocation. 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  trio.  Sunmier  and  autnnm  have 
passed  away,  and  there  they  are,  seated  by  a  fire  on  a  winter  evening : 
Aunt  Dolly  has  a  collar  in  her  hand  she  is  making  for  her  husband ;  me 
Doctor  is  seated  in  an  arm-<2hair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-plaoe ;  and 
Theodore  is  reading  from  one  of  those  charming  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  whose  genial  spirit,  and  broad  humanity,  and  sympathetic  power, 
reach  all  hearts :  the  story  is  full  of  interest  and  pathos ;  Theodore  reads 
with  an  earnestness  that  shows  how  deeply  his  feelings  are  enlisted ;  the 
Doctor  fidgets  in  his  chair,  changes  his  position,  and  ever  and  anon  gives 
a  loud  '  ahem  I '  and  rubs  his  eyes  hastily ;  looking  at  Dolly,  he  sees  her 
with  her  work  on  her  lap,  gazing  intently  on  her  son,  and  the  tears  fol- 
lowing  each  other  rapidly  £)wn  her  cheek ;  the  Doctor  jumps  from  his 
chair,  walks  across  the  room,  and  exclaims, '  Damn  it,  Theodore,  that  silly 
mother  of  yours  is  crying  again  I ' 

The  son  smiles ;  the  mouer  dries  her  tears ;  the  Doctor  recovers  his 
equanimity,  and  the  story  is  resumed. 

But  I  cannot  detail  their  histoiy ;  I  cannot  stop  to  narrate  all  the 
instances,  of  Aunt  Dolly's  mistaken  charity,  nor  how  the  Doctor  told  her, 
by  way  of  check,  that  'she  would  ruin  him ; '  nor  how  she  b^an  there- 
upon to  economize  and  deny  herself^  and  undertake  all  the  'plain  sewing' 
for  the  family ;  nor  how  the  Doctor  became  perplexed  thereat ;  nor  what 
frauds  he  committed  by  getting  her  every  thing  she  wanted,  or  that  he 
thought  would  please  her,  from  patients  who  were  on  the  eve  of  filing, 
and  who  would  never  have  paid  him  a  cent  had  he  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  these  identical  things ;  nor  how  Aunt  Dolly  wondered  at  her 
husband's  shrewdness  and  her  own  good  fortune ;  nor  how  she  never 
suspected  that  she  was  egregiously  imposed  upon. 

I  cannot  stop  to  tell,  except  in  this  ffeneral  manner,  how  Theodore 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  nor  how  nis  great  plea  was  published  in 
all  the  papers;  nor  how  hard  the  Doctor  tried  to  conceal  his  admiratioa 
of  his  son ;  nor  how  Dolly's  great  anxiety  was  lest '  the  dear  boy '  should 
^injure  his  lungs.' 

Dolly  devotes  herself  to  her  husband  and  son ;  and  although  the  former 
laughs  at  her  '  old  wife's  remedies,'  he  nevertheless  soaks  his  feet  and 
takes  warm  drinks  at  her  bidding.  She  prepares  for  him  his  favorite 
dishes,  brushes  his  hair  and  clothes,  superintends  his  wardrobe,  ties  his 
eravat  in  the  morning,  and  gets  his  slippers  and  cigar  at  night 
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Dolly  knows  nothing  about '  pliiloeophy '  or  science ;  she  is  sadly  posted 
up  on  orthodoxy ;  does  not  understand  our  '  free  institutions ; '  never  dis- 
cusses '  the  spirit  of  the  age ; '  and,  worst  of  all,  has  not  yet  comprehended 
the  astounding  difference  between  ^Allopathy'  and  * HomoBopathy.' 

Tlie  Doctor  tells  her  she  *  is  a  little  fool,'  and  she  believes  the  assertion 
to  be  correct ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  epithets,  she  is  never  out  <tf 
his  sight  at  home,  that  ne  does  not  inquire,  *  Where 's  my  wife  ? ' 

O  valorous  and  world-defying  Bloomer  I  if  thou  couldst  see  this  house- 
hold slave,  how  would  thy  logi^  blood  boil  in  thy  vans;  how  would  thy 
muscular  limbs  quiver  with  mdignation,  to  behold  this  little  wife  moving 
in  a  narrow  sphere  of  love,  utterly  unconscious  of  her  wrongs  and  her 
d^p-adation  1 

And  yet,  O  loud-mouthed  champion  of  thy  sex  I  O  strong-minded 
and  high-souled  he-woman  I  when  thy  eloquent  protest  is  concluded,  my 
only  commentary  will  be, '  Dear,  dear  Aunt  Dolly ! ' 

It  is  said  that  many  are  made  wise  to  salvation  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching.  .  I  think  that  many  are  made  equally  wise  by  the  foolishness 
of  womanhood. 


L     I     K     B     8 
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T^  May  sun  sheds  an  amber  light 

On  new-leaved  woods  and  lawns  between ; 
But  she  who,  with  a  smile  more  bright, 
Weleomed  and  watehed  the  springing  green, 
Is  in  her  grave. 
Low  in  her  gravei 

Tbe  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 

In  groups  beside  the  pathway  stand; 
But  one,  the  gentle  and  the  good. 
Who  cropped  them  with  a  fairer  hand, 
Is  in  her  grave^ 
Low  in  her  grave. 

Upon  the  woodland's  morning  airs 

The  small  birds'  mingled  notes  are  flung ; 
But  she  whose  voice,  more  sweet  than  theirs^ 
Onoe  bade  me  listen  whiA  thev  sung; 

Is  in  her  grave^ 
Low  in  her  grave. 

That  music  of  the  etAj  year 

Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  my  eyes ; 
Hy  heart  aches  when  the  flowers  appear, 
For  then  I  think  of  her  who  lies 

Within  her  graven 
Low  in  her  gravei 
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XITTT    LEATES    HOUR. 

*It  li aweet  to  fieol  by  what  llo»«pim  ttmanto  our  aflRMtiona  an  draim  togallMr.*  srsava 

Thk  proposal  of  Mr.  Bodobrs  in  reference  to  our  friend  Enrr  hud 
been  naturally  the  subject  of  very  much  and  serious  reflection.  Mrs. 
Flehiko,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  lone  woman :  Kmrr  is  her  only 
child.  Not  only  this,  but  the  mother,  like  most  country-ladies  after  the 
flower  of  their  Ufe  is  gone  by,  had  a  secret  dread  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
natural  dread,  and  is  well  founded. 

If  I  had  myself  been  consulted,  I  should,  notwithstanding  the  gratifi- 
cation of  meeting  with  my  pretty  country  cousin,  have  shown  considera- 
ble diffidence  of  opinion.  There  is  a  bloom,  I  have  observed,  indigenous 
to  country-girls,  which  is  almost  certain  to  wear  off  after  a  year's  contact 
with  the  town.  This  bloom,  I  am  aware,  is  not  much  valued  or  admired 
by  city-ladies  generally ;  they  cultivating,  in  its  stead,  a  certain  «zvoir 
faire,  as  they  term  it;  which,  being  translated,  means,  very  nearly — a 
knowledge  of  the  devil. 

Mr.  BoDGKRS  is  a  well-meaning  man,  and  his  regard  for  his  young 
protegee  would  not  have  been  surprising,  even  in  a  married  man ;  much 
less  is  it  surprising  in  a  bachelor.  I  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  he  entei^ 
tains  any  thing  more  than  a  &therly  feding  for  Miss  Eittt.  On  this 
point  I  am  no;  capable  of  judging.  The  tendencies  of  gentlemen  over 
fifty  in  this  regard  are  exceedingly  diflBcult  of  analysis.  I  have  met  with 
those  of  that  a^e  who  fancied  themselves  as  provoking  in  the  eyes  of 
young  ladies,  of  the  tender  passion,  as  they  ever  were  m  their  life.  If 
this  be  true,  they  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  passed  a  very  uninteresting 
and  unprofitable  youth. 

The  spinsters  of  Newtown  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  attentions 
of  Mr.  BoDOERs :  the  elder  portion  insisting  that  his  matrimonial  incli- 
nations (if  he  have  any)  tend  toward  the  mother ;  and  the  younger  por- 
tion insisting,  with  a  good  deal  of  sourness  in  their  looks,  that  the  *  old 
fool '  is  in  love  with  Miss  Kfttt  herselt  Such  busy  and  uncomfortable 
talkers  are  not  uncommon  to  country-towns.  Indeed,  they  are  the  pests 
of  the  whole  range  of  countryjlife. 

What  Mrs.  FLEMiNa^s  views  may  have  been,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say ;  she  was  certainly  most  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bodgers  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  her  widowed  state,  might  possibly  have  entertained 
the  thought  that  he  had  serious  intentions  with  respect  to  her  daughter. 

I  say  it  is  possible ;  for  I  have  observed  that  mothers  generally  do  not 
make  the  same  nice  distinction  between  a  man  of  fifty  and  a  man  of 
twenty  that  girls  are  apt  to  do.  Indeed,  I  flatter  myself  that  they  are 
disposed  to  look  with  more  favor  upon  the  man  of  the  latter  age,  well 
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with  such  fine  net-work  of  veins  to  braid  their  blue  tissues  on  the  temple^ 
without  counting  up  divers  of  what  the  French  call  affaires  du  ccmr. 
And  these  matters  are  recorded,  for  the  most  part,  by  ^Uiered  nose^ys, 
silk-netted  purses,  embroidered  sKppers,  and  moonlight  walks.  If  there 
be  any  one  devoid  of  such  experiences,  she  must  be  very  much  cdder- 
blooded  than  my  little  coz  Krnr. 

At  least  such  is  my  opinion ;  an  opinion  corroborated,  I  do  not  doabt| 
by  Mr.  Harrt  Funt,  one  time  student,  and  now  attorney,  of  Newtown. 
The  name  is,  or  was,  &miliar  to  Kmr.  I  have  seen  her  blush  at  the 
bare  mention  of  it ;  which  fact  she  will  strenuously  deny. 

The  heart  of  seventeen  is,  however,  a  very  uncertain,  capricious  heart 
Its  loves  are,  for  the  most  part,  sentimental  impulses.  It  has  no  fair 
knowledge  of  its  own  strengm.  80  it  was,  that  though  Knrr  had  some- 
time felt  a  little  tremor  at  a  touch  of  Harry's  hand,  and  had  looked 
with  rather  approving  eyes  upon  a  certain  honest  and  ruddy  hce  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  and  had  accepted  his  protection,  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  against  such  lurking  assassins  as  are  i4>t  to  prowl  about 
village  walks  of  an  evening ;  and  although,  all  things  considered,  she 
preferred  him  to  the  majority  of  people — out  of  her  own  fiunily — she 
nad  never  fancied  there  was  any  special  depth,  or  indeed  measurable 
capacity  of  any  sort,  about  her  feeling;  and  was  half  frightened  to  find 
how  big  a  space  he  filled  in  the  blank  of  separation. 

As  for  Harrt  Flint,  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  keep  by  his  law,  and 
forget  as  soon  as  possible  a  country-girl,  on  the  eve  of  a  city  life.  She 
will  be  very  apt  to  foi^t  him.  I  would  advise  him  to  put  the  embroi- 
dered slippers,  which  he  now  cherishes  like  two  objects  of  vertu,  to  dailv 
and  secular  use.  And  as  for  the  pressed  flowers  in  his  prayer-book,  (whxi 
he  is  shy  of  lending,)  it  would  be  well  to  transfer  them  to  his  herbarinm, 
if  they  possess  botanical  value,  and  not  to  trust  to  any  other  value  what- 
^er. 

A  boy  at  twenty  has  no  more  right  to  be  in  love  than  so  young  a  giii 
as  my  littie  ooz.  Nothing  more  than  sentiment  belongs  to  that  age, 
between  which  and  affection  there  lies  a  vast  difference.  There  are  ploity 
of  people  without  the  latter  in  any  bulk,  who  class  them  both  tosether. 
Such  people  are  proper  subjects  of  pity.  Sentiment  is  febrile  and  impul- 
sive. Affection  is  continuous  and  progressive.  Hurt  sentiment  shocks 
prodigiously ;  but  hurt  affection  cuts  like  a  sword-bUde. 

The  sentiment  that  dwelt  in  Eittt  bound  her  to  many  things,  and 
many  people — Harrt  Flint  among  the  rest  Affection  dwelt  more  at 
home :  and  it  glowed  very  deeply  as  she  lingered  there  (I  know  how  it 
must  have  been)  upon  the  bosom  of  her  dearest  friend,  struggling  to  say, 
what  she  could  not  say  with  a  firm  lip — *  Good-bye,  mother.' 

I  can  imagine  even  ray  friend  Mr.  Bodqbrs  in  his  long  surtout,  putting 
his  yellow  silk  handkerchief  once  or  twice  to  his  eyes,  under  the  fool 
pretence  of  blowing  his  nose,  and  saying  very  briskly,  'Pogh,  pogh!' 
Nay,  he  has  tried  to  hum  a  short  tune,  and  walked  to  the  window  to 
observe  the  weather,  without,  however,  making  any  observation  at  afl. 
He  has  positively  taken  up  a  book  from  the  parlor-table,  and  seems  lor  a 
moment  interested  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  holds  it  upside  down. 

At  a  littie  lull,  however,  Mr.  Bodoebb  gains  courag^  and  begs  Eirrr 
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to '  cheer  up,'  and  be  a  '  brave  giri,'  and  fumbles  his  cornelian  watch-kej 
in  a  veiy  impatient  manner. 

Still  Kjm  lingers,  and  the  mother  clasps  her  tightly. 

A  six  months'  or  a  year's  parting  between  mother  and  daughter  is 
Burely  no  great  afiair :  and  yet  a  lurking,  vague  presentiment  of  change^ 
accident,  alienation,  will  sometimes  make  it  full  of  meaning.  Beside,  Uie 
mother  was  alone ;  Ermr  the  only  mortal  to  love ;  life  was  full  of  change. 
And  with  Kittt,  too,  the  great  city  she  had  hoped  to  see  dwindles  now ; 
80  small,  80  insignificant  is  the  world  of  objects,  when  measured  by  the 
worid  of  affection.  With  this  feeling  rushing  on  her  suddenly,  and  with 
one  of  those  swift  soul-measurements  of  time  and  life  which  the  over- 
wrought heart  will  sometimes  call  up,  she  forgets  her  little  scheme  of 
pleasure,  and  she  will  stay  in  her  own  home ;  she  will  not  quit  it — ever  I 

'  Bless  me,'  says  Mr.  Bodgkrs,  '  Kittt,  child — Mrs.  Fleminq,  dear  me — 

Kit  —  pshaw — peh' Mr.  Bodoers  is  taken  with  a  sliffht  turn  of 

coughing,  which  we  would  hardly  have  looked  for  in  a  man  of  such  per- 
fect health. 

It  is  curious  how  a  mother's  resolution  will  grow  with  necessity ;  and 
just  now  it  spread  a  calmness  over  the  mother's  action  that  availed  more 
than  all  the  ' pshawing '  and  'bless  me's'  that  Truman  Bodqbbs  ever 
uttered. 

And  Mrs.  Fleming  spoke  very  firmly,  all  the  more  firmly  because  so 
yery  gently. 

'Kitty,  my  dear,  you  will  go:  I  ^ish  it  You  will  enjoy  it,  Kittt; 
you  will  improve,  I  am  sure.  Then  you  will  write  me,  Kittt,  very  often ; 
and  you  will  see  your  cousins,  and  will  come  and  see  us  again  in  the 
summer.    Kiss  me  good-bye,  Kmr,^ 

*  Good-bye,  mother,'  &lteringly. 

And  Mr.  Bodoers  buttoned  his  long  surlout,  and  gathered  up  his 
umbrella ;  and  with  Kittt  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  lo^ng  back,  they 
left  her  home  together. 

I  could  have  spared  this  scene ;  but  pray  have  not  the  Fudges  and 
BoDOBRSBS  as  good  a  right  to  such  little  show  of  feeling  as  any  of  the  ns 
Lancets,  or  the  Howards  f 

And  there  were  village  girls  outside,  to  say, '  Good-bye,  Kittt  ; '  and 
there  were  old  servants  and  poor  women,  who  had  felt  her  kindness,  to 
say, '  God  bless  you,  Kitty  I '  And  there  were  boys  who  took  off  their 
caps,  with  a  kind  of  cheerful  mourning,  to  bow  a  farewell ;  and  others, 
older  and  less  cheerful,  to  wave  a  hat  sorrowfully,  and  after  that  a  hand- 
kerchief persistently,  and  with  a  slow,  saddened  action,  that  must  have 
taught  Kittt  that  a  great  many  people  loved  her. 

And  the  trees  braided  fantastic  shadows  along  the  old  village  walks, 
where  recollection  went  walking  yet  And  the  hiUs  stooped  kindly  to 
the  blue  sky,  in  silent,  sad  greeting ;  and  the  belting  woods  £ar  away, 
east  and  west,  trailed  autumn  wreaths  of  gay  colors  along  either  side  the 
road  by  which  Knrr  went  away  from  her  village  home. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Bodoers  thought  r^retfully  of  what  joys  had 
been  cast  from  him  and  lost  for  ever,  as  he  watched  the  sad,  earnest  face 
of  his  little  prot^g6e,  lingering  yet  with  her  eye  upon  the  vanishing 
town.    It  may  be  that  the  hope  of  some  wanner  feeling  overtook  him, 
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as  he  felt  her  impassioned  grasp  of  his  arm,  as  she  dung  to.  him,  while 
her  thought  wandered  before  her  into  the  strange  scenes  they  were  ap- 
proaching. 

As  for  Haret  Funt,  working  at  his  tasks,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  saj 
what  thoughts  came  over  him  when  he  knew  that  she  who  had  lighted 
up  a  good  many  fairy  dreams  of  his  was  gone  where  a  thousand  objecti 
would  arrest  her  regard ;  and  where  the  modest  country-girl  would  be- 
come such  mistress  of  the  forma  and  fashions  of  the  city  as  would  blunt 
all  the  force  of  his  homely  and  honest  affection. 

The  poets  have  been  wont  to  liken  the  twin  growth  of  a  happy  mar- 
riage to  the  vine  clambering  around  an  oak ;  but  if  the  boldness  will  be 
panloned  me,  it  seems  a  better  disposition  of  the  figure  to  liken  the  deli- 
cate tendrils  of  the  vine  to  the  beautiful,  yet  shadowy  thoughU  of  some 
loved  object,  which,  though  not  in  actual  possession,  yet  plays  around 
the  heart  of  a  man  with  most  beguiling  touch,  and  braids  itself  widi 
every  vision  of  labor :  which  haunts  the  nights,  and  gives  a  halo  to  the 
morning :  which  dimly,  and  sweetly,  before  yet  the  affections  have  claimed 
foil  return,  revels  in  the  spirit,  and  leads  off  all  the  courage  and  the  hopes 
of  life. 

I  will  not  say,  because  I  cannot  say,  how  much  of  this  experience  had 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  a  certain  ruddy-faced  young  gentleman,  who  was 
▼ery  much  less  ruddy  than  usual  on  tiie  morning  of  Einr's  leave. 
But  supposing  this  experience  to  be  true  of  him,  I  think  my  reader 
will  imagine  that  his  heart  was  Very  sore ;  and  that  all  the  brightness 
which  he  had*  twisted  into  the  warp  of  his  study,  and  which  had  bia- 
loned  his  courage  and  his  hope,  was  suddenly  torn  out 

It  would  be  very  absurd  in  him  to  think  any  ferther  of  the  city  b^e; 
of  course  it  would.  He  will  doubtless  foiget  her  in  six  months ;  of  ooune 
he  will. 

Mr.  BoDORRS,  (Harrt  Flint  would  give  all  his  patrimony  to  be  in 
his  place,)  sitting  very  trimly  in  his  long  surtout  beside  Krmr,  meditates 
pleasantly  upon  the  prospect  of  that  admiration  which  he  knows  must 
Delong  to  his  little  prot6g6e.  There  never  was  an  old  country-gentleman, 
with  a  pretty  kinswoman,  who  did  not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  sueh 
kinswoman  would  be  excessively  admired  in  the  city,  and  become,  as  it 
were  b^  necessity,  one  of  the  reigning  divinities.  Such  old  gentlemen 
are^  it  is  true,  frequently  mistaken ;  New-York  being  a  laige  place,  and 
there  being  an  incredible  number  of  well-looking  women  distributed  over 
it,  of  almost  every  age  and  condition. 

As  for  Krmr,  her  thoughts  ranged  veiy  widely ;  sometimes  fioating 
over  the  new  scenes  and  new  companions,  and  again  jumping  back,  by 
a  kind  of  electric  action,  to  the  old  and  cherished  friends  she  had  left 
behind.  In  evidence  of  the  last,  Enrv  did  now  and  then,  notwithstandr 
ing  the  homely  encouragement  of  Mr.  Bodgrbs,  drop  a  low  sigh. 

*None  of  that;  pray  don't,  Bjmr.  They'll  treat  you  well.  They 
are  pleasant  old  girls.' 

This  sounded  to  Knrr  disrespectful. 

'  They  '11  give  you  a  storm  of  kisses ;  they  do  n't  often  have  a  chance 
of  that  kind.' 

Mr.  BoDOSBB  chuckled  slightly  at  his  own  shrewdness. 
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*And,  Ermr,'  (Mr.  Bodobbs  spoke  in  a  fittheriy  man&er,)  ^be  careful 
of  your  heart' 

Krmr  looked  archly  at  him. 

'  Plenty  of  butterflies  ivill  be  flitting  about  you.  Take  care  of  them ; 
they  Ve  no  brains.' 

Kimr  looked  disappointed. 

*  They  carry  all  the^  're  worth  upon  their  backs.' 
Ermr  looked  surprised. 

*And  by  the  by,  Kimr,  where 's  your  little  purse!' 
^  Full,  Sir ;  ten  dollars  in  it  at  least,'  very  promptly. 
Mr.  BoDOERS  smiled ;  but  whether  at  Eittt's  nalveU^  or  at  thought' 
of  doing  a  good  deed,  I  do  not  know. 

•  Hand  it  to  me,  Eitty.' 

And  Eirnr  drew  out  a  very  thin  parte-^nomuue,  with  certain  letten 
scratched  upon  it,  which  she  kept  out  of  sight 

Mr.  BoDQBRS  Uirust  in  a  small  roll  of  bills. 

^ Uncle  Truman!'  said  Ernr,  but  in  such  an  eager,  kind  way  as 
tempted  him  to  search  in  his  pocket  for  another  roll. 

*fee  prudent,  Ermr;  and  let  me  know  when  it's  gone.' 

Ermr  hesitated,  with  her  eyes  glistening  in  a  most  bewitching  way. 

*  No  nonsense,  Emr ;  I  'm  an  old  fellow,  you  know.  I  've  no  use  for 
money — no  wife,  you  know ; '  and  there  was  a  dash  of  tender  r^ret  in 
this. 

EiTTT  took  the  purse,  and  laying  it  down  in  her  lap,  placed  her  little 
hand  in  the  stout  hand  of  Mr.  Bodgsrs. 

•  You  are  #0  good  to  me,  Uncle  Truman  I' 

'Nonsense,  I^tttI'  and  Mr.  Bodoers  coughed  again,  very  much  as 
he  had  coughed  in  the  little  parlor  of  Newtown. 
The  wind  was  fresh,  and  perhaps  he  had  taken  cold. 


HOW     THS     FUDOBS     WOB8HIP. 

*A  Terr  heathen  In  her  carnal  part, 
Yet  sUU  a  tad,  good  Obrlatlan  at  ttio  bearti*  Pom. 

I  BBO  to  return  to  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge.  The  reader  will  not  have 
foi^otten  her.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  her.  She  is  in  her  pew,  within 
the  brilliant  church  of  the  esteemed  Dr.  Muddlbton.  The  parti-colored 
light  plays  very  happily :  the  pink  reflection  upon  herself,  the  blue  upon 
Wilhslmina,  and  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  scanty-haired  pate  of  Solo- 
mon Fudge,  late  mayor,  bank-director,  and  vestryman. 

The  church  is  a  brilliant  one,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  coloring  within  and 
without,  creates  the  illusion  of  a  gigantic  hot-bed,  in  which  the  velvets, 
plumes,  and  gauses  figure  as  chrysanthemums,  orange-flowers,  and  aza- 
W ;  and  the  Reverend  Doctor,  in  his  modest  eatUane^  accomplishes  the 
gardener— who  applies  the  steam,  and  who,  with  rare  nicety  of  judg- 
ment, secures  sudi  an  even  and  gentle  atmosphere  as  quickens  Jthe  vital 
Buccidence,  and  promotes  to  an  enormous  extent  all  floral  devdopmeat 
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The  Doctor,  however,  does  not  pluck  hu  flowers — save  only  in  a  spiritual 
sense. 

Equipages  abound  at  the  cburch-door :  some  from  a  long  distance — to 
sa^e  fatigue ;  and  some  from  a  short  distance — for  other  reasons. 

The  Doctor  has  advanced  some  distance  in  his  discourse.    '  Mea  dear 


might  t 

sweet  and  wheolesome  doctrines  of  Dyvine  inscription  might  genide  us 
in  the  weay  of  truth,  in  order  theat  by  holy  baptism — which  is  the  new 
birrth — we  meight  live  righteously.  Sin,  mea  hearers,  lies  not  so  much 
in  bead  action  as  in  bead  thoughts ;  and  the  sprinkling  which  purifies, 
and  the  seacrament  which  joins  us  to  holiness,  when  administered  by  a 
weorthy  teacher  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Cheurch,  do  make  and  constitute 
your  only  and  seolitary  heope  I ' 

(God  forbid  that  I  should  quote  irreverently  any  honest  teadiing  o 
religion ;  but  there  do  overtake  us  from  time  to  time  such  extravagances 
of  doctrine  as  are  only  to  be  answered  by  a — Fudge  I ) 

Mrs.  Fudge  is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  over-attentive  to  the  discourse  of 
Dr.  MuDDLETON ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  thinking  intently  of  Geo.  Wash. 
Fudge,  and  of  the  Jenkinses.  I  will  not  say  that  proper  thoughts  have 
been  wholly  out  of  her  mind.  She  has  meditated  upon  the  pleasing 
intonations  of  the  Doctor ;  has  indulged  in  agreeable  speculations  upon 
the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  church-services.  Nay,  she  has  pitied  Miss 
ScROGGiNS,  who  has  a  seat  behind  the  column ;  has  indulged  in  a  com- 
passionate regard  for  the  Miss  Sukobbtb,  who  have  uncommonly  sharp 
noses,  and  for  Mrs.  Scrubbs,  whose  daughter  has  made  a  run-away  match 
with  a  poor  man. 

Mrs.  Fudge  has  gone  even  farther :  she  has  determined  to  give  her 
blue  watered  silk  (having  seen  one  precisely  similar  upon  the  person  of 
old  Mrs.  Gosling)  to  her  waiting-maid.  She  has  made  her  responses  in 
a  reverent  tone ;  she  has  mused  with  half-closed  eyes  upon  the  nicety  of 
Faith  and  Religion ;  she  has  experienced  a  cheerful  glow  in  her  spirits, 
and  feels  proud  and  happy  that  a  comfortable  doctrine  can  diffuse  such 
charity  and  contentment  over  her  somewhat  ambitious  life.  The  oldr 
fisishioned  Baptist  ministrations  were  sometimes  annoying :  Dr.  Muddli- 
TON,  dear,  good  man,  is  never  annoying.  She  wonders  if  he  is  engaged 
to  dine  on  Thursday ;  and  if  he  likes  a  filet — au  sauce  piquante,  or  served 
plain  t 

From  all  this,  however,  as  the  Doctor  progresses,  her  reflections  waip^ 
as  I  have  said,  to  a  consideration  of  Geo.  Wash.  Fudge,  now  in  Paris, 
and  of  the  Jenkinses.  She  wonders  who  the  Jenkinses  are !  She  has 
asked  several  friends.  Her  friends  do  not  know  the  Jenkinses.  Still,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Jenkinses  are — somebody. 

She  figures  to  herself  Geo.  Washington,  the  husband  of  a  rich  and 
elegant  Miss  Jenkins — living  in  style — ^ving  small,  reeherehis  dinner- 
parties— sprinkled  with  foreign  guests — spoken  of  in  the  Sunday  pa- 
ders — highly  fashionable.  She  portrays  to  herself  Miss  Jenkins  in  very 
glowing  colors.  She  murmurs  to  herself  '  Mrs.  Geo.  Washinotok  Jen- 
kins— Fudge.' 
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She  pictures  to  henelf  her  dear  Wabh.  in  plaid  tights,  with  an  eye- 
glass, and  Paris  hat,  and  short  stick  set  off  with  an  opera-dancer's  leg^ 
and  a  Xsrg^  budget  of  charms,  and  brilliant  waistcoat,  and  monstache: 
She  &ncies  him  the  enry  of  all  the  stylish  mammas  about  town ;  half 
the  stylish  young  ladies  dying  for  love  of  him.  She  fancies  him  yerj 
carelessly  winning  some  literary  consideration — writing  sonnets  as  if  thOT 
were  beneath  him — patronizing  poor  *  penny-a-liners,'  or  possibly  himself 
the  suspected  author  of  that  magnificent  poem.  The  New  Dido  I 

Then  there  is  Wilhblmina  ERWEanNA.  Mrs.  Fudor  has  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  Proyidbncb  for  such  a  daughter.  She  is  showy.  MrSb 
FuDOB,  with  matronly  solicitude,  has  put  her  through  an  unexceptionable 
course  of  French  phrases  and  pantalets.  Wilhblmina  is  positively 
beginning  to  startle  attention.  There  were  certainly  fears  for  a  time ; 
but  Wilhblmina  is,  as  I  said,  become  an  object  of  remark.  Her  hat 
alone  would  insure  it  Miss  LiAweoK,  in  that  hat,  has  outdone  herself; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  ontdone  her  usual  prices.  Miss  Law- 
BON — for  a  wonder — has  exerted  herself. 

Wilhblmina  has  not  a  bad  face :  not  indeed  so  tell-tale,  or  so  wrought 
over  with  blue  veins,  as  her  cousin  Kittt's  ;  but  it  is  even  better  adapted 
to  the  work  on  hand.  It  is  a  striking  face ;  her  eyes  are  not  tender,  but 
good-colored,  and  well  cultivated.  Her  figure  is  firm,  tall,  and  jaunty ; 
Eer  hand  not  over-small,  but  reduced  considerably  by  Chauobbbllb's 
gloving. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mrs.  Fudob  bears  her  daughter  considerable 
affection,  especially  in  Sunday  trim.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Wilhblmina 
bean  her  mother  considerable  affection,  especially  in  view  of  the  tempting 
baits  which  Mrs.  Fudgb  holds  out  to  fashionable  young  men. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  notice  the  proud  glances  which  Mrs.  Fudob, 
in  the  intervals  of  Sunday  reflection,  throws  upon  Wilhblmina's  hat,  or 
her  glove,  or  the  exceeding  pretty  fit  of  her  basque  waist  Mrs.  Fudgb 
only  regrets  that  more  eyes  do  not  see  it  than  her  own.  She  fairly  pines 
at  the  Uiought  that  such  charms  should  not  be  doing  execution  upon  the 
susceptible  and  highly  advantageous  young  Spindlb — son  of  the  wealthy 
Spindlb.  Wilhblmina,  by  request,  appears  entirely  unaware  of  her 
mother's  enraptured  fflances. 

I  have  said  that  W  ilhblmina  had  admirers.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Fudob.  Mrs.  Fudgb  is  ambitious — very.  So 
is  Wilhblmina. 

Mrs.  Fudgb  has  not  spent  her  life,  and  money,  and  affection,  (wasted 
upon  Solomon,)  for  nothing.  Wilhblmina  is  not  to  be  thrown  away — 
not  she.  An  old  clerk  of  her  father's — a  sensible  young  man  in  other 
respects — has  sent  repeated  bouquets  to  Wilhblmina.  Mrs.  Fudgb 
condemns  them  to  the  basement  A  small  one,  however,  from  Bobbt 
Pbmbbrton,  (eighteen  last  March,)  with  card  attached,  holds  place  upon 
the  parlor  table  up  to  a  very  withered  maturity. 

As  for  Mr.  Solomon  Fudgb,  during  this  service,  he  exereiMS  most 
praiseworthy  attention ;  and  shows  such  engrossment  of  thought — either 
m  Dauphin  or  Doctrine — as  is  highly  exemplaiy. 

He  commends  and  admires  Dr.  Muddlbton,  as  a  respectable  and  sound 
man,  of  healthy  doctrine  and  unimpeachable  character.    He  eonsiderB 
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these  opinions  safe,  and  they  bound  his  religions  ideas.  Dr.  Muddlbtov 
does  not  give  up  hi»  desk  to  beraing  agents,  or  any  enthusiastic  declaim- 
ers.  Mr.  FunaK  does  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
any  such  haranguers — not  he.  He  chooses  to  let  well  enough  alone; 
and  well  enough  in  Christian  matters  seems  to  be  written  all  over  the 
person  of  Dr.  Mdddlbton.  His  surplice,  robe,  manner  and  all  seem  to 
nim  the  very  incarnation  of  a  good  catholic  faith.  Indeed,  an  expreanon 
of  opinion  to  this  effect,  to  the  clerical  gentleman  himself — when  Mr. 
PuDOB  was  a  little  maudlin  with  wine — met  with  no  opposition  on  Dr. 
Muddlbton's  part  ^ 

Mr.  Fudge  is  satisfied;  Dr.  MunnLvroK  is  satisfied;  and  for  ao^t  I 
know  or  believe,  the  Devil  is  satisfied. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are  not  in  a  fashionable  vein.  Fashion 
does  not  recognize  intensity,  either  in  faith  or  manner.  I  should  say 
that  intensity,  either  in  preaching,  conversation,  or  habit,  was  vulgar  and 
low-lived. 

In  religion,  it  certainly  is. 

Presumptuous,  wild  people  might  picture  to  themselves  a  better  live- 
lihood and  habit  for  Mrs.  Fudge,  daughter,  son,  and  husband.  They 
might  imagine  that  a  quiet  modesty,  charitable  disposition,  a  capeless 
submission  to  such  superiority  as  Fashion  bestows,  a  cultivation  of  the 
refinements  rather  than  the  enormities  of  life,  might  lend  them  moie 
dignity,  humanity,  and  contentment  This,  however,  is  a  prejudice  of 
education. 

I  am  myself  of  opinion  that,  with  proper  humility,  forbearance,  qui- 
etude, and  charity,  Mrs.  Solomov  might  gain  a  more  odorous  name; 
nay,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  she  might  rise  to  the  distinction  of' 
worth  and  of  respectability.  And  as  for  Wilhblmina,  if  her  education 
ran  to  the  perfecting  of  her  parts  for  the  duties  of  a  quiet,  modest,  sen- 
sible housewife,  I  really  think  she  might,  by  due  sel^denial,  gain  that 
eminence. 

I  have  by  no  means  introduced  this  chapter  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
homily  upon  life  or  religion.  Nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoi^ii 
It  shows  now  unpractised  writers  betray  themselves  into  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, and  lose  sight  of  the  burden  of  their  story. 

I  presented  Mrs.  Fudge  at  church,  merely  for  the  sake  of  noting  a 
single  incident,  which  has  thus  fax  wholly  escaped  me.  I  now  offer  it 
in  my  best  manner. 

Mrs.  Fudge,  reflecting  upon  her  improved  prospects,  felicitating  hendf 
upon  the  effect  of  Wilheuhna^s  hat,  and  casting  comparative  glan«B 
around  the  very  populous  pews,  suddenly  caught  a  gUmpee  of  a  yoong 
gentleman  whose  appearance  excited  her  keenest  interest 

Mrs.  Fudge  abruptly  closed  her  prayer-book ;  moved  her  face  inad- 
vertently out  of  the  range  of  the  crimson  reflection  from  the  window; 
absolutely  crushed  the  lace  edging  of  her  mouckoir;  and  showed  alto- 
gether the  same  kind  of  fbigeifwness  of  her  daughter  and  promects, 
which  many  feeble-minded  persona  experience  at  ehiuch — for  a  wholly 
different  reason. 

I  shall  reserve  a  description  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  reason  of  Mis. 
Fudge's  extraordinary  action,  for  the  next  chapteiw 
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TBS       DARK       VALLBT 


In  the  dim  tnd  misty  yallej, 

Where  the  smibeiuiifl  neyer  stray ; 

Where  the  gloomy  pine  and  hemlodk 
Intercept  the  sunny  ray, 

Throwing  on  the  emerald  yelyet 
Heayy  shadowi^  dark  and  gray : 


Where  the  merry  breezei^  sporting 
With  the  pine-trees'  scaly  cone, 

Langh  not  to  the  azure  heayeni^ 
Bnt  along  the  branches  moan, 

like  some  weary  heart  that  wanders 
Through  the  aark,  cold  world,  alone : 


Where  the  trembling  brooklet  murmurs 
In  the  still  and  silent  glade,  . 

Shrinking  from  the  giant  shadows 
That  upon  its  waters  played. 

Hurrying  on  from  wood  to  meadow, 
Hslf  rejoiced  and  half  afraid : 


There  within  the  darkest  shadow. 
Where  the  wind  is  neyer  still. 

But  in  deraer  tones  is  wailing 
For  bri£[ht  stream  and  sunny  hill, 

All  alone  m  dim,  dark  forests^ 
Stands  the  gray  and  ancient  milL 


And  the  gloomy  pines  around  it 

Sigh  in  utter  solitude^ 
And  awake  the  mournful  echoes 

Of  the  spectre-haunted  wood ; 
Then  the  dfreary  tones  are  shouted 

From  each  caye  and  cayem  rude. 


There  the  foamins  streamlets  waters 
Fling  on  hiffh  weir  snowr  'pnjt 

And  around  the  hea^y  null-gates 
Murmur  aadly  all  the  day, 

Longing  for  the  flowery  meadows 
Where  the  rippling  waters  play. 
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AH  around  is  dark  and  drearr. 
And  a  gloomy  twilight  rolfs^ 

Cloud-like,  oyer  hill  and  valley; 
like  the  mists  o'er  human  souls ; 

Mists  that  hide  the  i^bols  written 
Oa,  the  sky's  oelastial  scrolls. 


In  that  silent,  breathless  darkness^ 

In  the  shadow  of  those  pines, 
Crowned  with  wreaths  of  woodland  floweri^ 

One  bright  sunbeam  sports  and  shines, 
Frightening  e'en  the  misty  phantoms 

From  their  mystic,  mess-|^wn  shrinea 


Beauteous  light  from  sunny  1 

Qleams  upon  the  sparkhnff  water ; 

Silver  ripples,  that  through  forest 
And  through  flowsTj  meads  had  sought  her. 

Plash  their  creamy  snow-flakes  round  her, 
Bound  hvmLLE^  the  mxHei's  daughter. 


From  the  withered  leaves^  the  flowers 
Look  into  her  face  and  smile. 

And  like  angeh  all  about  her. 
In  the  forest's  fretted  aisle, 

Oay-wiuffed  birdlmgs  flutter  roond  her, 
aer«eniBg  her  &om  haim  and  guila. 


All  thinss  love  her ;  e'en  the  great  oaks 
Stretch  Uke  arms  their  branches  oul^ 

And  Uie  elm,  the  forest  giant» 
Trails  his  droopine  boughs  about; 

To  her  ringing,  bird-like  carols, 
Green-wood  echoes  answering  shoot 


So,  in  this  dark  vale  of  shadowi^ 
As  we  grope  adown  the  year^ 

When  our  hearts  are  toU  of  sadness, 
When  our  eyes  are  dim  with  tear^ 

And  we  shrink  from  dusky  spectres, 
Unreal  phantoms  of  our  fears : 
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Let  us,  then,  this  tmth  remember: 
There  'a  no  ahade  without  a  light ; 

And  though  darkness  hanss  about  U8| 
Yet  it  is  not  always  night : 

Soon  from  out  the  eastern  oeean 
Rosy  mom  will  break  in  sight 


There's  a  bright  Lucilu  that  wanders 
In  our  darkest,  dimmest  aide, 

And  the  shadows  start  afl^hted 
From  the  sunlight  of  her  smiley 

Dying  out  like  douds  of  incense 
In  some  graj  cathedral  pile. 


When  the  pall  and  narrow  dwellmg 
Scatter  on  our  hearts  their  gloom ; 

When  the  desolate  world  around  us 
Seems  a  sepulchre  and  tomb, 

And  the  lovely  flowers  we  cherished 
On  the  earth  no  longer  bloom : 


If  we  then  would  lift  our  spirits 
From  the  depths  of  their  despair, 

We  should  find  our  strength  sufficient 
For  the  easy  yoke  we  bear ; 

We  should  see  that  these  afflietiont 
Shining  robes  of  blessings  wear. 


Why  think  hearen  hr^M  and  distant  f 
Why  from  our  weak,  feeble  sight 

Say  that  those  pure,  crystal  gate-wayt 
Of  the  blessed  land  of  liffht 

Are  for  ever  veiled  and  hidden 
By  the  miata  of  Dkaih's  dark  nxghtf 


Surely  they  lie  all  about  us ; 

"Tis  our  senses  that  are  dim ; 
So  we  eannot  see,  like  Jaoob^ 

Cherubim  and  seraphim ; 
So  we  cannot  hear  the  eternal 

Music  of  the  seraphs'  hymn. 


LITERARY     NOTICE 


Til  Nobth-Amirican  Rbvibw  por  thb  Octobbr  QrABTn:  pp.  STL    Boston:  Lrmi 
Brown  amd  Compant.    New-Tork:  C.  8.  Frahcu  ahd  CkiMPAMT. 

Of  the  nine  original  papers  which,  in  connection  with  three  briefer  '  CritieBl 
Koticefli'  make  np  the  contents  of  the  present  number  of  "Hie  North-Amerftan,' 
we  haye  found  leisure  to  read  but  four ;  and  these,  we  confess^  rather  from  the 
seeming  attractiyeness^  in  the  first  instance,  of  their  titles.    The  entire  artidei^ 
in  their  order,  are:  'The  Condition  and  Proi^ects  of  Canada;'  'l^ms's  His- 
torj  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire;'  'Dana's  Geology  of  the  Ezploriog 
Expedition ;'  'Scottish  Queens  and  English  Princesses;'  'psnnarouM's  Dukes  of 
Urbino;'  'Db  QunroET's  Writings;'  'The  Future  of  Labor;'  'Dwellings  and 
Schools  for  the  Poor;'  'Quinot's  History  of  Boston,'  and  the  'Critical  Kotic€&' 
We  first  read  the  artdde  upon  Aones  Strickland's  'Queens  of  Scotland,'  and 
found  it  an  admirable  synopsis  of  that  yerj  interesting  yolume,  which  may  b« 
commended  to  all  interested  in  the  eyentful  deeds  of  Scottish  history,  and  in 
Scotland's  eminent  historical  characters.    The  paper  upon  the  '  Wridngs  of  Di 
Qunfonr'  next  attracted  us.    It  is  written  ecn  am/ort^  and  with  an  eyident  know- 
ledge of  his  subject^  on  the  part  of  the  writer ;  but,  saye  in  a  few  brilliant  exe€|>- 
tions^  we  cannot  but  think  the  later  writings  of  the  English  opium-eater  have 
been  yery  greatly  oyer-rated.    Let  any  faithful  critic  of  De  Quinckt  obserre  how 
wofuUy  yerbose  he  is  at  times;  how  he  'beats  the  bush'  for  imaginatiye  game^ 
which  do  not  repay  the  winning ;  and  how  his  thoughts  go  off  at  a  tangent^  fol- 
lowing nothing,  and  arriying  at  less ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  a  bad  pre- 
cedent, with  all  his  occasional  brilliancy,  for  any  young  writer  to  follow.    That 
we  admire  many  of  Di  Quinckt's  better  writings^  the  pages  of  the  ENioKKaBOcsn 
haye  borne  abundant  testimony.    His  'Murder  Considered  as  one  of  the  fine 
Arts,'  for  example,  particularly  the  first  part^  is  in  his  yeiy  best  yein,  and  long 
since  receiyed  due  honor  in  these  pages.    In  his  'Literary  Reminiaoenoes^'  alao^ 
are  seyeral  rare  sketches.    His  summing  up  of  Lamb's  'festiye'  character  is  e^>e- 
dally  felicitous:  'He  was  joyous^  radiant  with  wit  and  frolic,  mounting  with  the 
sudden  motion  of  a  rocket  into  the  highest  heayen  of  outrageous  fun  and  absurd- 
ity;  then  bursting  into  a  fiery  shower  of  puns^  chasing  syllables  with  the  agility 
of  a  squirrel  bounding  among  the  trees»  or  a  cat  pursuing  its  own  tail ;  hot  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  stormy  gayety,  he  neyer  said  or  did  any  thing  that  could, 
by  possibility,  wound  or  annoy.    The  sensibility  of  his  oi^ganization  was  so 
exquisite,  that  effects  which  trayel  by  separate  stages  with  most  other  men,  in 
him  fled  along  the  neryes  with  the  yelocity  of  light'    'Dwellii^  and  Schools 
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for  the  Poor'  is  a  weU-eonnidered  and  well-written  article^  with  illnstratiye  plana 
and  elerationa  of  'model-honees'for  families  in  London.  The  notiee  of  Bax- 
CBon^B  Hiatorj,  in  the  '  Gritieal  Notfoee,'  mentions  one  defect  which  it  may  be 
hoped  that  work  will  *  lire  down ; '  namely,  that  it  is  too  national,  and  too  stronglj 
infused  with  love  and  admiration  of  oar  own  country.  Hear  the  reviewer. 
He  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Banobofi^s  earlier  yolunes:  'His  manner  had  one  signal 
excellence,  which  would  have  atoned  for  many  &nlts ;  it  was  never  feeble,  prosy, 
or  doll.  One  other  qnality  it  had,  which  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  work,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  it  will  add  to  its  merits  in  the  estimation 
of  postmty.  It  was  animated  throughout  by  a  fervid  spirit  of  patriotism ;  a 
love  of  country  too  exalted  to  be  discriminating^  and  an  admiration  of  the  Ameri- 
can polity,  which  would  brook  no  limitations  and  adout  of  no  defects^  colored 
his  pages  so  highly,  that  the  historian  seemed  to  give  place  to  the  eulogist^  and 
the  leading  personages  of  the  story  to  be  uniformly  represented  as  saints  or 
heroes.'  But  on  the  whole^  the  present  is  a  very  fair  number  of  our  time- 
honored  and  chief  Quarterly. 


Hsu  Aire  WoKSK  OP  TBS  EieBTHMTH  CsMTUBT.    Bt  Aiisxs  HoutsATi.    In  two  TOlumcB. 
pp.  450.   New-Tork :  J.  B.  RiDnBLD,  Cllnton-HaU. 

Tms  is  a  capital  book.  The  author  presents  us  with  a  series  of  lively  and 
brilliant  sketches  of  the  principal  philosophers,  poets,  painters,  musicians^  and 
beauties  who  figured  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  With  the  politi- 
cal history  of  France  during  that  epoch,  with  the  great  battles  and  treaties 
with  the  disasters  that  attended  her  arms  and  deprived  her  of  her  colonial 
empire,  most  persons  are  acquainted ;  but  the  social  habits  of  her  people,  their 
modes  of  thought  and  manner  of  life^  are  known  to  few  save  the  historical  stu- 
dent, who  has  the  time  and  patience  to  wade  through  the  voluminous  mbnoim 
pour  iervir.  A  book  which  should  furnish  such  information  to  the  general  reader 
has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  this  desideratum  is  admirably  supplied  by  the 
volumes  before  ua^  which  unite  the  tUile  of  history  with  the  dulee  of  romance. 
The  author's  principal  sources  of  information  are  the  aforesaid  memoirs,  and  the 
c<)rrespondence  and  journals  of  the  day ;  but  he  sometimes  drew  his  information 
from  other  and  more  interesting  sources.  'I  put  in  operation,'  he  tells  us^ 
'  another  species  of  study.  Eveiy  time  I  met  in  the  world  a  man  or  a  woman 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  tried  to  i^ad  with  open  book  their  recollections.' 
How  well  he  has  availed  himself  of  this  means  of  information,  may  be  seen  in 
the  article  on  Dorat.  Thanks  to  11  Houssati;  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to 
gaze  upon  the  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  statuesque  attitude  of 
historical  personages.  We  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  contemporaries; 
we  have  the  entree  of  the  literary  salons ;  we  are  permitted  to  behold  the  field-mar- 
shals, the  poeta^  and  the  painters^  who  have  laid  aside  their  batons,  their  pens»  and 
their  palettes,  to  listen  to  the  bon-mot  and  repartee,  the  sparkling  wit  of  PntON, 
FoNTENELL^  and  RivAROL.  A  charming  society  it  is;  and  we  doubt  not  the 
reader  will  derive  both  amusement  and  instruction  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  '  Men  and  Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  We  cannot  forbear  paying 
a  merited  compliment  to  the  publisher.  The  volumes  are  'gotten  up '  in  elegant 
style,  in  regard  both  to  t^-pography  and  binding;  and  each  volume  is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  portrait^  the  'counterfeit  presentments'  of  Louis  le  bien  ainU 
and  Madame  de  PoifPADOUB. 
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PoTiiAM*f  8iin-MoirniT.T  Libbakt  fok  TRAViLLBVt  Ain»  TH«  BoKB  CimcLB.    In  pBper 
0OTei»:  price  Twenty^v^  Oenta.    New-York :  6bob«b  P.  Pvtmax.  ^^ 

Thb  library  is  to  compofle  a  regular  periodical  issue,  with  'good  paper,  good 
prinl^  in  a  pooketable  form,  and  for  the  library/  The  publisher  promises 
'  books  th«t  are  worth  reading  and  worth  preserving,  and  a  large  amount  of  resd- 
ing  for  a  small  price.'  Mr.  Potnak  commences  his  selections  well  He  gives  us 
'Home  and  Social  Philosophy/  entertaining  and  instructive  chapters  on  every- 
day topics  from  Digkkns's  'Household  Words;'  Thomas  Hood's  amusbg  'Whim- 
sicalities' illustrated  by  numerous  wood>cuts;  'The  World  Here  and  There,* 
edited  by  Dksbiis;  'Hood's  Own,'  selected  papers;  'Home  Narrataves,'  edited 
by  Obaslb  DiGniis;  'A  Journey  to  Iceland,  and  Travels  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way,' translated  from  the  German  by  Chaslotti  FnnfDCOBX  Coofkr;  and  'Up 
the  Rhine,'  in  two  volumes,  by  Thomas  Hood.  We  see  announced,  also,  as  'In 
preparation,'  a  great  variety  of  other  works,  of  an  attractive  character,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  titles^  and  the  names  and  reputation  of  the  authors.  Of 
these  we  shall  take  appropriate  notice  hereafter. 


Thb  Do<nniBifTAKT  HuToBT  ov  TR8  Statb  OB  9bw-Tobk.  Arranged  under  the  Dfioetkn  of 
the  Hon.  Chbibtophbb  Moboam,  BecreUry  of  State.  By  E.  B.  O'Callaosan,  M.  D.  In  tve 
Tolumea,  large  Quarto,    pp.  1357.    Wbbd,  Pabsonb  am d  ConrAHT,  Public  Printens  Albany. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  an  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Hon. 

■Mav  S.  Randall^  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  copy  of  these  two  remarkable  vol- 
umes; remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  of  research,  the  completeness  of  detail, 
which  they  exhibit,  and  for  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  author,  by  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  Empire  States  beginning  at  the  very  earliest  period, 
passes  con^cutively  before  the  reader  as  in  a  moving  panorama ;  wherein  figure 
all  its  great  characters^  red  and  white;  and  wherein  are  developed  and  set  forth 
all  the  great  facts  which  had  their  influence  in  making  the  State  what  she  is— the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Union.  That  portion  of  the  first  volume  which  embodies 
the  early  Indian  history,  possesses  the  interest  of  a  romance;  while  the  illustra- 
tive engravings^  copies  of  rude  aboriginal  art^  give  an  additional  seat  to  portions 
of  the  text  Very  quaint  and  rare  are  the  papers  in  the  second  volume^  relating 
to  lieutenant-Governor  Lnsun's  administration ;  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam JoHifioN  are  replete  with  interest;  and  the  paper  on  'Early  Steam-Navi- 
gation' is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  work,  if^  indeed,  it  be  for  sale,  of  which 
we  are  not  advised.  The  first  volume  is  enriched  by  a  map  of  *  New-Belgiuin,' 
(now  New- York,)  and  a  part  of  New-England.  In  point  of  time^  it  is  the  third 
oldest  map  extant  of  the  province,  having  been  preceded  by  only  two  Dutch 
maps,  one  in  1616,  and  the  other  in  161S.  Beside  other  old  and  rare  maps» 
pictures  of  Indian  totems,  etc,  the  first  volame  contains  several  of  the  earliest 
views  and  military  plans  of  Oswego^  on  Lake  Ontario,  boundary-lines  between 
the  whites  and  Indians  in  1768,  etc,  etc  The  second  volume  is  still  richer  in 
illustrations  of  a  more  finished  kind ;  steel  engravingSi  giving  the  earliest  views 
of  Sackxtt's  Harbor  and  New- York ;  a  portrait  of  Sir  William  Jobrboh  ;  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  maps  and  military  plans ;  plans  and  pictures  of  RiJMsnr*s 
and  Fitgh's  first  steam-boats;  with  two  superb  views  of  the  upper  and  lower 
fiUs  of  the  Genesee^  then  called  'Casconchiagon,'  or  'littie  Seneca's  River;'  a 
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sketch  of  Boffalo^  etc,  etc  The  yolmnes  do  great  eredit  to  the  anthor;  the 
type  18  large  and  clear,  and  well  impreseed ;  but,  we  eonld  wish  that  the  paper 
had  been  better.  What  an  improvement  it  would  haye  been  to  the  yolumee^  had 
they  appeared  upon  such  paper  as  the  Englwh  public  yoliimes  are  printed 
npon  I  — of  a  good  color  and  firm  body. 


Applbtoh^b  PoruLAE  LiBaABT  or  TBI  BifT  AuTBORB.  EHaviflpoBi  the  *  London  Timei,' 
and  HuB*t  Jonmejr  tbroagh  Tarln7,'^Thlbet,  and  GUns.  New-Todc:  D.  Applstok  axd  Com- 
PAjnr. 

Ths  liberal  and  enterprising  publisherB^  from  whose  old-established  house 
these  volumes  reach  us»  have  proceeded  with  their  accustomed  judgment  in  their 
selections  for  the  popular  series  commenced  as  above.  The  papers  from  the 
^Zondon  Jhnei,*  unquestionably  the  ablest  daily  journal  in  the  world,  are  chosen 
with  marked  discrimination.  We  have  first  a  Ml  and  faithful  private  history 
of  'Lord  KsusoN  and  Lady  HmiLTOif,'  an  article  no  less  remarkable  fbr  its  stjle 
than  for  its  condensatbn  of  historicel  facts;  while  of  otiter  personal  papers^  we 
have  'LotiB  Pbiufr  and  his  Family,'  'Howard,  the  Philanthropist,'  Robkkt 
Soviimi  and  Colekidos;  Dsan  Swm;  diELLA  and  Yamwbba;  'Johzt  Ksaib'  and 
*¥iU3Mm  Chamtbst.'  Aside  iWm  these,  are  artidee  upon  'Railway  Novell^'  the 
'Drama  of  the  French  Revolution,'  'Sporting  in  Africa,'  and  'Ancient  Rgyp^' 
All  these  papas  illustrate  topics  of  a  permanent  biographical  and  historical 
interest^  and  while  they  exhibit  a  variety  of  treatmeni^  are  models  of  their  class. 
The  whole  is  mainly  a  reprint  from  a  work  issued  by  Mubjiat,  the  eminent  Lon- 
don publisher.  The  second  of  the  above-named  selections  is  a  reprint  of  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  published  by  LoNGiCAir  in  London ;  the  eventful  story  of 
a  long  journey  and  circuit  of  Chinese  Tartary,  performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  and  his  assistant  'On  their  route  every  where  is  novelty,  danger, 
and  excitement;  fresh  scenery,  fresh  adventure,  with  religious  ritei^  antt  manners 
«nd  cnBtein%  now  fbr  the  first  time  fully  described,  and  which  appeal  net  only 
to  the  general  lore  of  intell%ence,  but  to  a  love  of  the  marvellous  also.' 


Lira  OP  Lomi)  Jftrmir :  with  a  Selection  from  bit  Cbrreapondenee.   By  Lord  Coodtjeh.   In 
two  vi^unea   Vohnne  Flnt.   Philadelphia :  Lnrai cott,  GnAiiBo  Am  Compaht. 

Wx  simply  mention  the  publication  of  this  very  interesting  work  at  this  time^ 
h«ving  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  space  to  do  justice  to  its  merits  in  the  present 
musber.  It  wiU  receive  adequate  notice  hereafter*  We  can  only  make  present 
room  for  Jkffbjet's  opinion  of  Dickens's  '  Christmas  Carol,'  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
flto  autibor:  ^ We  are  all  charmed  with  your  Carol ;  chiefly,  I  think,  for  the  genu- 
ine ^rooJfMts  which  breathes  all  through  it^  and  is  the  true  inspiring  angd  by 
which  its  genius  has  been  awakened.  The  whole  scene  of  the  CRASOHsna  is  like 
the  dream  of  abenefieent  angel,  in  spite  of  its  bread  reality;  md  little  Uny  Tbn, 
in  li£s  and  death,  almost  as  sweet  and  aa  touching  as  Nbxt.  You  should  be 
happy,  for  you  may  be  sure  you  have  done  more  good,  and  not  only  fastened 
more  kindly  feelingB^  but  prompted  more  positive  acts  of  beneficence^  by  this 
little  publication,  than  can  be  traced  to  all  the  pulpift  and  eonfcisionala  ia  Ghzia* 
teadMO,  sinee  GbxistatuM^  19^' 


EDITO  R'S     TABLE, 


A  nw  xoBi  Fablu.  —It  won't  take  the  reader  a  great  whfle  to  diaoofver 
the  satire  coached  in  the  'i^bMet'  which  ensue.  In  these  dajs  of  political  con- 
Tcntions  and  keenlj-contested  legal  triali^  they  haye  an  especial  interest  But 
what  a  catting  rebuff  that  is  which  is  given  by  the  Asa  to  JEbop,  in  the  last 
example  1  We  hare  seldom  seen  any  editorial  thrust  among  oar  contemporaries 
that  was  quiu  so  serere^  although  we  haye  remarked  not  a  few  that  somewhat 
resembled  it: 

yaiiani  pluf  iFiAitlitiim ;  Pf  a  JF^  ^Rott  SM$i. 

ST   OXXABBT    »TUm  I   ICAtTBB    OV  ABTt,  TnOVMMOU  07  TSS  AVOtBV*  Z.AVaOAOBa.  BUtBOVOk  OV  A 
TVA3KM.-mOA3t,    STO..  BTS.,    BTO. 

7ABULA    I. 
TBS    PBOOXZSXVaS    Zir  TBX    itOOV    ATTWA   TBI    Z1I.TX    BOUFBX. 

A  Koim'  or  two  ago,  fba  moon  niflbied  a  total  eeUpM.  Tlienat  tlie  Man  In  ttie  Mooa  m 
hlglilj  twUgnan^  Mid  eooddflnd  what  OCMDW  be  slioi^ 

totbeoibofwliichhelsBoleproprtotoruidiiihabttuit.    'Ithiiik,*nldbek*thiitIwffllioUaki|i 
and  enthurfsfttc  meetti^,  sad  pa«  nsolotiou  on  the  Ml:i|eet,  Mid  Me  w^ 

Bo  be  posted  In  the  most  conq>lcw>iis  plaoM  of  the  Moon  targe  hand4>flli,  wfaioh  esboited  Mm- 
self  to  asMmble  on  the  following  night,  to  take  into  oonaldention  *the  lite  unwumtable  agpsB- 
Bionsof  the  motherptaneL* 

In  obedleooe  to  thta  can,  the  Blan  in  the  Moon  moilflred  at  the  time  appointed,  snd  nadea 
speech  to  himself  of  sooh  overpowering  elo<iQenoe,  that  be  nnanimondy  adopted  the  iiMiuliiHiiai 
which  be  had  dimwn  up  for  the  occasion.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  oon- 
Tontion: 

'Atameelli«ofthe  Men  in  the  Moon,  hdd  on  the  twentj-tot  daj  of  March,  1888,  be  caBad 
himself  to  the  chak,  and,  after  a  stfnlng  and  patriotic  speech,  adopted  the  following  naolottoBi, 
amidst  tremendons  enthnsiaam : 

*RiB0LTsn:  That  the  conduct  of  the  Earth  In  edipaing  this  free  and  Independent  cib  on  tht 
nlffht  of  the  last  ln8tlm<K  was  ontrageoua,  flaffrant.  mean,  and  jposUlanimona. 

^RsBOLvnn :  Tliat  if  ft  la  repoated.  this  orb  win  niiUUy,  and  go  off  on  Ita  own  book. 

'Rbbolvbd  :  That  the  thanu  of  this,  oonyentton  be  presented  to  the  chairman  for  the  able  sad 
impartial  manner  in  which  be  baa  presided  over  ita  deUberationa.' 

What  win  be  the  elfoct  of  theae  roaolntlona  I  am  enable  to  aajr;  bnt  I  wfa  lemaik  aa  a  Stgnll- 
esDt,  a  kigklf  slgnlflcsnt  drgnmrtance,  that  thsra  baa  not  been  a  total  ecMpae  of  the  mooA  ataoB. 

M  O  B  ▲  Z.. 

I  Bopi  that  thoae  learned  gentlemen  who  make  almanafa  will  leam  from  thia  Ikble  bow  wicked 
U  ia  in  them  to  get  op  BO  many  ecffpSBS,  merely  for  the  sake  of  aelUng  their  Incendiary  pabBcatlaas. 
It  baa  been  aald  that  the  convention  Bpoken  of  above  was  *  packed,*  bnt  that  is  nottme.  The  Mia 
in  the  Moon  would  soom  to  psok  a  conTention. 
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7ABUI.A     II. 
THS   BULINO  or  MB.  JUiTXOB  BBUIV  IB   TBB  OA.BB  OV  THB  PBOFZ.B   VS.    X.UPUt. 

A  BOBBXD  Tlltaln  of  a  wolf  was  tried  tor  tbe  mnrdflr  of  « iheep  beAne  Mr.  Justloe  Bboiii,  the 
dlfldngoifllMd  NlalPrius  Judge,  who  wutbenholdiog  Oyer  and  TennliMr  in  one  of  the  ba<^  oom- 
tles.  An  Owl  waa  sworn  on  the  part  of  the  people.  '  Mr,  Owl,*  aald  Attomey^aoneral  Badobb, 
*dkl  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  km  the  said  sheepT' 

«He  did,*  said  the  witness  Owl,  who  waa  n  yerj  nice,  orthodox  old  IbwL 

«How  do  yon  know  that  be  did?*  aaked  Mr.  Attomey-GenenL 

*Becans^  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Ow^  *I  saw  him  atthe  rery  time  wAm  he  did.* 

*8conndrelI>  mottered  the  Judge,  noting  the  testimony  in  his  minutes ;  *B00undrell  kill  n  poor 
aheep:  he  shall  hang  like  a  dog.    Is  there  any  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Vulfw  t* 

*  Tliere  is,  yonr  honor,*  replied  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  ooonsd  for  the  prisoner.  *  I  shall  produce  n 
moat  respectable  and  pious  gentleman,  whose  testimony  will  eflbctuaHy  fkee  my  client  torn  the 
diaige  which  Is  made  against  him.    Crier,  call  the  Bererand  Mr.  Bloostjawb.* 

The  Rererand  Mr.  Bloodtjawb  being  thereupon  called,  came  forth.  This  *reapeetable  and 
pious  *  witness  waa  a  black  woU;  with  a  countenance  of  extraordinary  aanctity. 

«Mr.  Blooutjaws,*  said  Mr.  Fox,  'did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  km  the  said  sheept* 

•No,  Sfar,*  said  the  witness,  *he  did  not* 

*How  do  you  know  that  he  did  not? '  said  Mr.  Box. 

•Because,*  repUed  the  witness,  *I  saw  him  at  the rery^ime  when  he  did  nV 

*I  olject,  may  it  pleaae  the  court,  to  this  erldenoe,'  said  the  Attomey-GeneraL 

*The  evidence  may  go  to  the  Jury,*  said  the  Jndge^  after  the  point  had  been  dlacoased,  *  because, 
if  it  be  true  that  tbe  witness  aaw  the  wolf  at  the  yer^  time  when  he  did  nH  km  the  sheep,  it  follows 
that  the  prisoner  cannot  be  guilty ;  espedally  if  the  day  when  he  itttf  a't  Ull  the  sheep  waa  altar 
the  day  when  he  4tf.' 

M  O  B  A  X.. 

Tms  bble  mustrates  a  legal  point  which  has  never  before  had  the  benefit  of  a  Judicial  ooDSlnie- 
tkni,  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  HowABnia  entirely  welcome  to  insert  it  in  his  PnctloeEeporta,  If  he 
wlaiMa  to  do  ao. 

VABULA     III. 
TBB   Aaa    WHO    WBOTB  A  BABLB. 

All  Ass  once  complained  that  he  had  been  greatly  ii^ured  by  iEsop,  baring  been  held  up  before 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind  as  the  most  ridiculous  of  animals.  *  But  I  will  be  revenged,'  said  he, 
*for  I  wffl  write  a  fhbie  myaeU;  in  which  JEaov  shall  appear  to  be  a  very  ridtcolousman,  and  the 
Asa  to  be  an  animal  of  great  wiadom  and  attainments.'    He  theref<»e  wrote  the  following  fitble : 


*9(e  danrearstft  fllss» 


Tbb  AB8«Uiat  wise  and  learned  aDimal.  sat  one  day  In  his  atudy  writing  a  Treatise  on  the  Haxnaa 
ICind,  and  mattering  to  himeelf  In  the  Latin,  Oreek,  Hebrew,  and  Polyglot  languages.  Somebody 
rang  the  door- bell.  '  8ox.oicov/  said  this  profoand  philosopher  to  his  man.  '  go  open  the  door;  and 
if  my  friends  Baron  HT7MBOi.nT  and  Amstotlb  are  there,  make  your  manners  to  them,  and  give  'em 
my  eompllmenta,  and  say  that  I  *11  be  down  directly ;  bnt  if  it 's  that  Sootoh  deputation  again,  tall  'em 
that  I  poeitlTely  oaanot  aeoept  that  Profeasorshlp  In  the  Edinburgh  UniTezaity.  and  it  will  be  of  no 
use  to  urge  me.  I  won't  go.  Set  the  dog  on  'em,  Soloicok.  They  have  kept  me  in  a  state  of  siege 
for  three  months.* 

'  SoLOKOM  went  out.  and  presently  retained,  ■aying  that  old  Br.  Jlaop  had  ealled,  and  begged  to 
see  the  iUustrious  Br.  Astwue. 

*  Show  him  in,  Solomout,'  said  that  learned  animal ;  and  ae  hie  aerrant  again  departed,  he  contin- 
ued :  '  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  address  .£eop  in  the  moet  pungent  and  sarcaatio  mann«r«  so 
that  he  will  not  be  able  ever  to  hold  up  his  head  sgaiiu' 

*Oood  morning.  Dr.  .£sop.'  said  the  Ass,  as  the  scurrilous  old  Oredan  entered  the  room. 

*Oood  morning.  Dr.  Asivue.'  said  JEnor, 

'  Sir.*  the  Ass  continaed. '  how  are  you  T  * 

'  Tolerable.*  said  iEsop. 

*8ir,'  said  the  Ass,  rising  firom  hli  chair,  and  making  use  of  hli  moet  eareastlo  manner,  'Asie  t§ 

ic  o  »  A  z. . 

From  this  (kble  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Ass  is  not  only  an  animal  of  astonishing  wisdom,  but 
(hat  he  Is  able  to  utter  the  most  pithy  and  withering  remarks  whenever  he  chooses  to  do  so. 
-  JEsop  ought  to  have  looked  out  how  he  fooled  with  sucfa  a  witty  personage,  as  he  found  out,  in  this 
Instance^  to  hla  9om»w ! 


4M  SUtor'i  TaUi.  [May, 


Flobai.  — We  most  eordiallj  join  in  oommendixig  to  metropoliUn  favor  And 
patronage  the  beautiful  enterprisa  whoM  eharaeter  U  set  forth  in  the  nbjwned 
oommumcation :  'England  has  every  year  a  eluvter  of  midsummer  dayi^  whoeo 
beauty-  is  no  where  surpassed.  There  is  a  constant  moisture  in  the  atmosphere^ 
which  prevents  the  foliage  from  withering  in  the  ardors  of  July  and  August^  and 
which  imparts  to  the  English  landsoape  that  roundness  and  fulness  of  fotm,  and 
richness  of  texture,  to  which  America  affords  no  parallel.  It  b  thia  whidi  Justi- 
fies and  occasions  English  pastoral  |)oetry,  which  is  so  much  more  expressiye 
and  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  nation  save  the  Italian.  Many  of  the  finest 
passages  in  English  verse — as  you  discover  on  some  enchanted  July  day  in  the 
heart  of  Derbyshire  or  Worcestershire— are  pure  landscape-painting.  This  is 
especially  remarkable,  among  recent  poetry,  in  Tennyson's  '/»  Jf«nonflOTi,' where 
the  coloring  is  as  gorgeous  and  as  natural  as  upon  TuaNaa's  dazzling  canvas. 
It  is  during  these  delicious  days,  whose  beauty  is  so  brie^  that  the  horticultural 
displays  take  place  in  Regent's  Park,  and  at  Eew  and  Chiswick,  Just  beyond 
London.  There  is  no  festival  in  the  year  more  beauttfnl  or  more  honored.  It 
is  the  very  flower  and  culmination  of  the  English  season. 

*  One  bright  morning  in  a  recent  summer  I  drove  with  friends  at  noon  from 
London  to  Chiswiek.  The  road  waa  thronged  with  the  gay  phaetons  of  the 
'  fast '  gentry ;  the  neat  cabs  of  men  ,of  leisure  and  fashion ;  the  slow-rolling 
dowager  chariots^  garnished  with  powdered  and  stolidrvisaged  coachmen,  and 
tali,  foU-legged  flunkeys;  and  the  quiet  ooba  of  grave  men,  trotting  at  a  highly 
respectable  rate  toward  the  sunmier-palace  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mag- 
nificent Chatsworth,  also,  is  a  mansion  of  this  nobleman's,  some  four  or  five  hours 
horn.  London  upon  the  rail-road,  in  Derbyshire,  and  of  which  Mr.  Downing 
has  given  us  the  best  account  in  his  letters  to  Th9  HortieuUurut  Chiswick  is  a 
smaller  ^>ot^  but  it  has  the  same  thick,  green  foliage ;  sweeping,  c]ocid-lik«b 
Bsooth  lawnst  whose  surfaoe  yields  more  crii^y  and  luxuriously  to  the  fool 
than  Persian  carpets;  the  same  glassy,  dark  streams^  set  in  velvet  verdure;  the 
same  winding  paths ;  every  where  the  same  impression  of  a  princely  estate  which 
for  years  had  been  held  by  princes.  The  green-houses  were  open,  the  gr^>eries^ 
and  the  gardens;  aerial  buildings  had  been  thrown  up  to  shelter  the  plants  and 
fruits  from  the  sun ;  and  in  one  pavilion,  separate  and  superb  as  a  queen,  was 
the  miraculous  lily,  'Yictobia  Rsoina,'  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  a  very  tropic  in  itsell  Among  these  flowers^  along  the  paths  and  upon  the 
lawns,  was  constantly  moving  a  crowd  of  all  that  was  most  famous  in  every 
department  of  London  life :  poet%  painters^  authors^  gardeners,  noblemen,  and 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  Children  shouted  and  ran  upon  the  grass^  and 
looked  longingly  at  the  exquisite  fruity  and,  by  their  gay  dresses  and  blithe  frolic^ 
completed  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

'The  practical  result  of  all  this  is»  the  splendid  fruit  of  England,  and  ita  rare 
and  choice  flowers.  The  gardener,  whose  time  and  skill  have  been  devoted  to 
rearing  whatever  is  finest  in  its  kind,  comes  to  Chiswick,  to  Kew,  or  to  Regent's 
Park,  and  challenges  the  world.  Like  the  poetic  tournament  of  the  Minnesing- 
ers upon  the  Wartburg,  these  festivals  are  a  tilt  of  flowers  and  fruity  at  which 
every  victor  earns  a  fame  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  his  profession.  A  move> 
ment  of  the  same  character  has  recently  been  commenced  in  New- York,  in  whi^ 
not  only  the  practical  florists^  but  the  genUemen  who  own  large  estates  near  tibe 
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oitf ,  or  who  have  oonMrvatoriM  in  tlMir  towu-hovMfl^  are  intereeted.  The  list 
of  members  rapi^ily  inoreasos;  th«ir  eharacter  and  position  eertify  the  sueeess 
Off  the  enterprise ;  'and  the  town  wiQ  be  enchanted  in  the  early  days  of  snmmer 
by  an  exhibition  whidi  will  make  Bfetropolitan  Hall  a  palaoe  of  Floiu  ;  a  resort 
which  will  delay  many  feet  already  tamed  eonntry-ward,  and  which  wDl  secure 
to  those  who  cannot  escape  the  dty  a  brief  yision  of  perfect  summer.  'Who 
80  base  as  not'  to  wish  this  aim  snecess^  to  the  amonnt  of  tiiree  doUan^  worth, 
which  is  the  annual  subseription  of  members  V  None^  surely ;  and  to  all  the  rest 
who  will  wiUisglyand  gladly  secure  the  permanence  of  a  Horticaltural  Society 
in  New- York,  be  tins  line  a  leaf  of  rosemary  for  remembnmee.  'Fray  you, 
lore,  remember  I" 


Gossip  wuh  Rxadebs  and  CoBBXsrovnEirKB.  — Friends^  old  friends^  let  us  impart 
a  fond  secret  to  yon.  We  won't  say  that  you  'mustn't  let  it  go  any  fartlier,' 
because  you  can  '  pass  it  on '  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you  like.  There  is  ib  the  press 
of  the  Messrs.  Appleions  a  yolome,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  another,  entitled 
'Kniek-KnacksfiomanJEdUor'MTahle:  byL.  Gaifhrd  Clark,'  It  has  been  prepared 
at  the  suggestion  of  many  friends,  the  favorable  judgment  of  several  of  whom 
would  do  honor  to  a  far  worthier  literary  project  During  sixteen  years,  sitting 
alone  or  with  company  in  the  sanctum,  or  circulating  in  society,  we  have  seen 
and  heard  much  to  awaken  mirth,  and  felt  much  that  has  awakened  tears.  Look- 
ing back  now  upon  these  records,  almost  forgotten,  we  find  that  they  seem  new 
even  to  u$,  and  the  old  emotions  with  whidi  they  were  originally  jotted  down, 
■  come  back  again  freshly  upon  us.  Kow  any  one  man  who  feels  and  enjoys ;  who 
can  neither  resist  laughter  nor  forbid  tears  that  toill  out  and  mu^  have  vent ; 
such  an  one,  it  seems  to  us^  is  simply  an  epitome  of  the  public  So  thinking, 
and  so  hoping,  we  have  gone  back  over  the  long,  long  period  during  which  we 
have  goBsipped  with  our  readers,  and  have  segregated  from  our  pages  such  pas- 
sages as  interested  us  most  when  we  wrote  them :  and  as  there  will  be  at  least 
no  lack  of  variety,  and  abundant  contrast^  we  trust  to  be  able  to  make  our  first 
humble  '  venture '  acceptable  to  readers  generally.  One  thing  we  can  at  least 
promise^  and  that  ie^  tiiat  however  far  short  it  may  fall  of  excellence,  it  shall 
contain  nothing  that  may  offend;  while  in  the  character  of  its  execution,  its 
distinct  divisions^  largeness  of  type,  quality  of  papei\  etc,  the  publishers  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Our  brother  £ditobs^  who  may  approve  of  our  little 
project^  will  lay  us  under  an  obligation,  which  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
reciprocate,  if  they  will  oopy  into  their  columns  this  brief  programme  of  our 
design.  Tell  your  readers^  gentiemen,  please^  that  we  shall  try  to  present  for 
their  acceptance  a  work  that  shall  be  a  various  and  pleasant  companion  for  tha 
rail-car,  the  steam-boat^  and  the  fire-aide  -  •  -  Text  have  a  tremendous 
poet  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  '  His  name  it  is '  Jamw  T.  Davis^  and  he  is  immense. 
He  did  not  at  firsti  as  we  learn,  have  unshaken  confidence  in  his  powers ;  but 
upon  showing  his  effusions  privately  to  a  friend,  he  was  made  aware  of  their 
extraordinary  merits  and  advised  to  commit  them  to  the  press  at  once  His 
adviser  at  first  affected  to  think  them  not  his  own,  but  copies  of  new  poems  by  our 
friend  Batajbld  Taylor  1  So  he  gets  his  *  editor,'  in  a  spedmen-sheet^  in  advance 
of  a  volume  embracing  his  entire  poetical  works^  to  write :  '  Having  been  offered 
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tor  pttblieatioii,  theae  poemg  wore  eondenmed  m  outright  pliguriaiii»  ettber  from 
Btboh,  Soon,  or  Batakd  Tatlob.  This  fklse  and  •Undwoiu  lUiii  on  the  eliar- 
ftcter  of  aa  author  conaoioiia  of  ft  atriet  and  nnaempnlona  reliance  on  hia  own 
powen^  nnleu  remoyed,  wonld  work  the  deepeat  wrong  both  to  the  pnblio  and 
myaelf : '  and  he  goea  on  to  eaj  that  he  haa  'an  affidayi^  nnder  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Wiaeonain,  sworn  and  anbaeribed  before  kuiudf,  thnt  thej  are 
nnqualifiedlj  original,  Terbatim  et  literatim,  and  eopj-right  tecnred  1 '  The  atyle 
of  typograj^y  of  the  'specimen,'  which  is  printed  apparently  upon  wet-leath» 
tfpes^  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  orthogra]Aj,  etc.,  which  out- YBi2x>wn.i»raa 
TnLLowrumB.  We  present  two  brief  eztractsi  Hie  first  is  from  a  poem  enti- 
tled '  The  Joiyt  of  Bprinff,*  and  the  aeoond  from  another  deacription  of  *A  WaUt 
/ramwifiChi:' 

'VSBB*     BZTmAOr. 

*TBa  Raiii  DroM  of  iprtng  Intennlxigle  with  the  moraing  Dne^ 


It  etofleth  theherbsse  to  grew 

And  oonie  In  its  green  Stlkln  hnei 

The  hill  tops  hare  raooyerd  the  wintry  Blaft, 

and  from  Brown  Into  Green  they  are  cast. 

The  fkoe  of  our  land  most  gay 

now  clothed  in  the  garment  o/  may, 

the  eberping  birds— 

Who  flock  around  sweet  may  when  Drest  ao  aaperlH 

they  Rcifoioe  to  hear  Bprlngs  welcome  Toi& 

for  In  the  flower  of  May  Do  they  i4<^& 

*  the  Bee  this  morning  came 
and  BO  Didat  thon  the  same. 

and  me  he  stong,  but  for  this  thon  art  not  to  Btame 
theLilyitdldsiick, 
and  honay'flKmi  it  took, 
thou  this  morning  smote  my  cheack 
andldidatspeikdc, 

if  thou  would  yialt  me  early  lathe  mom 
I  would  the  adorn 
the  rose  TOUTlaitflrBt 
.    and  call  her  your  sweet  child,  be  eanae  she  Did  on  you  with  ftagraaoeBlnL* 

•BOOWS     BZTBAO*. 

*  WnLB  walUng  from  my  cot  liear^  In  the  moni^ 
beneath  the  shades  of  the  twilight  Dawn 

i  Rambled  to  the  ahonj. 

for  natters  Beauty  to  adore— beavtlftd, 

I  aaugfat  my  self  Down  by  the  willow, 

there  to  Usten  to  the  rolelng  Bilow, 

I  snuft  the  morning  beare, 

the  Rose  ao  tan  had  nipped  the  ahr 

With  ito  fragrance  and  its  Beaoty,       . 

I  said  fond  epring  thou  art  ever  outhftil  to  thy  do^, 

aa  the  sun  arose  it  TlpM  the  hills  with  Read, 

And  kindly  sa^  sweet  rose  Ue  smile  upon  thy  head.' 

The  ftnthor  of  these  sublime  linei^  we  infer,  is  going  abroad.    He  ia  going 

*  to  Rome  on  ftx>m  shores, 

and  listen  to  the  aouad  of  Biloli^  Bona.* 

The  compositor,  in  placing  the  lines  in  type,  spelt  rores  'roars; '  but  the  proof- 
reader corrected  it  by  the  original,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  author,  who 
assured  him  that  he  wouldn't  had  that  mistake  go  out  to  the  'reading  public' 
for  the  price  of  his  reputation,  'it  looked  so  ign'rantt'  -  -  •  How  many 
reminiscences  of  ' days  that  were '  rose  up  from  the  'dark backward  and  abysm 
of  time/  as  we  read  die  following  passage  in  a  familiar  epistle  fr^m  an  old  friend 
and  fellow-student  I  The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  scene  represented  by  die  fine 
picture  of  Thateb,  recently  noticed  in  this  department  of  the  KmcKEBBocxxa: 
'I  rode  yesterday  through  'the  Hollow,'  and  close  by  the  old  church;  and  my 
heart  filled  with  boyhood's  memories^  as  I  looked  upon  its  well-preseryed  bat 
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reyerend  frame;  its  wooden  oolanuu^  its  gilded  weatheiveoek;  and  its  tin-tipped 
spire ;  and  that  fuQneu  swelled  to  oyerflowin^  as  I  looked  behind  i^  upon  the 
graj  walls  of  onr  dear  old  AoADDfr;  and  upon  that  row  of  loenst-trees^  now 
piotoresque,  and  strong  with  age,  that  were  bat  pliant  saplings  when  yon  and  I, 
and  Ghabui;  (and  some  who  are  better  now  than  we»)  need  to  beat  the  ball,  and 
plaj  at  qnoits,  npon  the  green  they  shade!  I  stopped  instinctively,  and  waited 
there  an  hour.  I  heard  again  the  bell  that  need  to  eall  ns  to  onr  morning  task; 
I  looked  npon  the  hills  on  which  we  spent  onr  holy-days.    There  was  the  same 

old  orchard,  and  the  chestnut-grove  that  H nsed  to  gnard,  and  from  which, 

in  spite  of  his  watching,  we  nsed  to  bear  onr  golden  stores.  Oh  I  I  oonld  almost 
hear  the  voices,  I  conld  almost  see  the  £soes  we  may  never  see  again.  And  as  I 
tnmed  away,  my  heart  conld  not  suppress  the  prayer,  that  we  may  all  meet 
again,  with  fresher,  gladder  feeling;  in  that  changeless  world  where  youth  will 
be  inmiortal,  and  even  to  enter  which,  we  must  renew  the  childhood  of  the  soul 
again,  and  'become  as  little  children."  -  -  -  In  the  eastern  part  of  Dela- 
ware county,  in  this  State,  there  resides  a  man  named  B ,  now  a  Justice  of 

the  Peace,  and  a  very  sensible  man,  but^  by  common  consent,  the  ugliest-looking 
individual  in  the  whole  county;  being  long;  gaunt,  sallow,  and  awry,  with  a  gait 
like  a  kangaroo.  One  day,  he  was  out  hunting;  and  on  one  of  the  mountain- 
roads  he  met  a  man  on  foot  and  alone^  who  was  longer,  gaunter,  uglier,  by  all 
odds»  than  himselC    He  could  give  the  'Square ' '  fifty,  and  beat  him.'    Without 

saying  a  word,  B raised  his  gun  and  deliberately  levelled  it  at  the  stranger. 

'For  Oon's  sake,  don't  shoot! '  shouted  the  man,  in  great  alarm.  'Stranger,'  re- 
plied B i  'I  swore  ten  years  ago^  that  if  I  ever  met  a  man  uglier  than  I  was^ 

I  'd  shoot  him ;  and  you  are  the  fast  one  I  've  seen.'  The  stranger,  after  taking  a 
earefol  survey  of  his  '  rival,'  replied :  '  Wal,  captain,  if  I  look  any  worse  than  you 
do,  thute!  I  do  n't  want  to  live  no  longer  I '  -  -  *  A  poob  captive  at  the  Sbg- 
Sing  prison  was  recently  killed  instantly  by  the  bursting  of  a  grind-stone  on 
which  he  was  grinding  files^  and  which  was  driven  by  steam.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  had  been  sentenced  for  five  yeara^ 
which  would  have  expired  in  a  few  days.  He  had  increased  the  velocity  of  the 
stone  to  enhance  the  amount  of  his  labor;  doubtless  with  the  hope  of  earning 
something  'over'  for  himself  that  he  might  use  when  he  should  once  more  hail 
the  '  sunlight  and  the  blessed  air '  of  freedom.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  'mawkish,' 
but,  to  our  conception,  there  is  something  very  affecting  in  this  incident;  and 
yet  the  released  convict  'sleeps  well '  where  '  the  prisoners  rest  together '  in  un- 
distinguishable  graves.  -  -  -  Tux's  come  for  taking  the  spotted  trout;  and 
we  are  daily  thinking  of  the  streams  where  they  lie  perdu  in  the  beautiful 
region  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Chenango ;  and  with '  Rxx,'  the  Knro-fisher  of 
that  section,  we  must  presently^roceed  thither,  and  wile  the  subtle  prey  from  their 
hiding-places.  With  'ground-bait,'  or  'fly,'  9€me  of  'em  must  be  lured  into  our 
baskets.  'SUly,  blind  bodies,  canna  they  $ee '  the  sort  of  'tempting  offers'  that 
are  made  them;  when  their  lovers^  bent  on  their  seduction,  'drop  them  a  line' 
explanatory  of  their  object?    After  all,  however,  we  'humans'  are  not  much 

wiser .  WiTB  eontempt  we  may  look  on  fhe  Ibh  in  the  brook, 

Tbat  we're  cruel  enough  lo  make  ftUal  aasaiUt  oil 
Tbo«e  Btraase  flffmenta  or  foU,  ftir,  sUk,  leather,  and  hook, 
Galled  ^fliea' dj  the  school  of  the  late  Izaak  Waltor. 

But  though  man  slta  aa  Judge  on  perch,  trout,  pike,  and  gudgeon, 
How  oft  when  w  riae  at  lifers  ^ fliea^  do  we  look  in  'em, 

To  aaoertahi  whether,  under  foil,  eilk  and  liDather. 
The  things  we  map  op  have  or  hare  not  a  hook  in  'em? 
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There  is  something  yerj  touching  and  expresaiye  in  this  Mcount  of  Dr.  Jobs^ 
BON^B  last  hours.  A  friend  had,  at  last^  induced  him  to  execute  his  wiIJI»  which 
he  resolutely  postponed  to  the  laati  from  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  the  aet 
itself  would  hasten  his  demise :  'As  the  fire  burned  up^  he  found  himself  relieved^ 
and  grew  cheerful.  After  I  had  dictated  a  few  lines,  I  told  him  that  the  ancient 
form  of  wills  contained  a  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  testator ;  and  that  he 
being  a  man  of  eminence  for  learning  and  for  parts,  it  would  afford  an  illustriow 
example,  and  well  become  him,  to  make  such  a  declaration  of  his  belief  as  mi^ 
obviate  all  suspicions  that  he  was  any  other  than  a  Ghristian.  He  thanked  me 
for  the  hint,  and,  calling  for  paper,  wrote  on  a  slip  that  I  had  in  my  hand  and 
gaye  him,  the  following  words :  '  I  humbly  commit  to  the  infinite  and  eternal 
goodness  of  AImiohtt  God  my  soul,  polluted  with  many  sins ;  bat,  as  I  bop^ 
purified  by  repentance,  and  redeemed,  as  I  also  trust,  by  the  death  of  Jsoi 
Chribt/ '  .  .  .  Here  is  a  ^Trihute  to  Wonum^*  from  a  note  to  the  Editoi^  ^e 
justice  of  which  few  will  dispute:  *  There  is  a  $omethinff  about  woman  that  is 
curious,  isn't  there!  This  morning  I  swept  the  school-house.  I  thought  'twas 
nicely  done.  I  felt  proud.  Presently  some  girls  came  in;  and  one^  true  to  the 
instinctiye  sense  of  neatness  characteristic  of  her  km,  took  the  broom.  She 
swept  after  me — and,  good  gracious^  what  a  change!  It  seemed  as  if — well,  I 
ean*t  tell ;  but  when  she  had  got  done,  I  had  a  yery  poor  opinion  of  my  house- 
keeping powers,  I  assure  you.  The  stoye-hearth,  the  wood  by  the  stoye,  all, 
eyery  things  put  on  that  look  which  only  woman  can  giye.  What  in  creation  is 
it  that  makes  them  giye  such  an  air  to  things! '  -  -  -  A  new  correspondent 
awakens  some  old  country-thoughts*  when  he  talks  about  sliding  down  hiU  in 
winter,  playing  fox-and-geese  in  the  anow,  making  maple-sugar  in  the  qwing 
'sap-work^'  chewing  hemlock-gum,  going  to  spelling-echoola  and  speaking- 
Bchools,  Fourth-of-July,  and  'General  TraininV  with  its  water-mouthing  '  watei^ 
mush,  and  other  millions,'  its  gingerbread,  its  email  beer,  and  small  cakes  for 
small  boye.  Ah»  well-a-day  I  would  n't  we  like  to  be  made  om  wrily  happy  now 
as  then!'  -  •  •  AvonoB  of  the  recent  death  of  Rey.  Wxluam  Wabi^  of 
Boston,  was  prepared  for  our  last  number,  but  accidentally  crowded  out  Those 
of  our  readers  who  haye  perused  in  these  pages  the  *Leaer%frml^  PaJLmjfm'  and 
the  '  LeiUrt/rcm  Boms,*  will  need  no  farther  eyidence  of  the  erealiye  genina  and 
purity  of  style  which  haye  established  the  anther's  literary  reputation  upon  a 
broad  and  firm  basis.  Many  editions  of  each  of  these  works  haye  been  isBned^ 
both  in  England  and  America,  since  their  first  appearance  in  the  KmaaoBoaaft; 
nor  are  they  at  all  lessened  in  popularity  at  the  present  moment  Ai  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  Mr.  Wabb  was  bcloyed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  to  eigoy  hia 
acquaintance  and  friendship.  It  was  always  a  delight  to  us  to  peruse  his  letters: 
they  were  models  of  naturalness*  grace,  and  elegance^  and  were  always  tiie 
faiUiful  reflex  of  his  mind  and  heart  He  was  an  exempkiy  pastor,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  true  friend,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father.  The  disease  of 
which  he  finally  died  was  paralysis*  to  sncceasiye  ahoeks  of  which  hia  latterly 
delicate  system  had  been  exposed.  A  touching  and  characteristic  incident  con- 
nected with  his  deatii,  was  recently  mentioned  by  Key.  Henbt  W.  Bkllowi^  of 
this  city,  in  an  eloquent  diseourse  upon  that  theme:  'His  steps  were  to  the  yery 
last  attended  by  a  special  blessing:  a  son  some  seyen  years  old,  the  angel  of 
God's  presence,  sent  by  PaoyiDKiroB  to  lead  him  oyer  the  rou^  places  of  his 
wearisome  journey  to  its  doae^    When  he  waa  at  length  stradk  by  the  last  blow 
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from  his  morUl  enemy,  and  lay  for  more  than  a  week  in  painlev  nnooiiecioiia^ 
neaSk  with  oeeaaional  gleams  of  recognition  for  hia  family,  ihia  KUle  boy,  shortly 
before  he  died,  approaohed  and  kissed  his  father's  lips.  Mr.  Wass  mnrmured, 
in  a  whisper,  just  audible^  *  Sweeter  than  a  thousand  flewerBl '  and  these  were 
his  last  worda'  Joy  and  r^|oieing  to  his  ransomed  spirit,  in  that  land  where 
enmmer  is  etema],  and  where  the  flowers  neyer  wither  1  •  -  -  MAnAim 
Jbiht  I4ND  GrOLDsomiiDT,  on  the  eighteenth,  tweaty*first»  and  twenty-fourth  of 
Kay,  will  give  in  New-Tork  her  last  coneerts  in  America.  When  ihall  we  look 
upon  her  Uke  again  f  When  shall  we  hear  snoh  another  Toiee  in  the  great  hall 
of  IVtiFLsaf  One  who  heard  her  in  Boston  last  Autmnn  for  the  first  time^  writes 
na  from  far  'down  east'  that  he  is  coming  to  town  ezpreesly  to  'listen  to  her 
nmshing  strains  onee  more.'  He  wrote  some  Terses  upon  hearing  her  befors^ 
of  whioh  the  subjoined  stantaa  are  yety  beautifol: 

*  Whch  erenlng  csme  ao  cahn  and  still, 

We  went  to  tbe  plaee  of  pnqrer, 
And  she  in  her  robes  of  motless  whtte 
Stood  aloDe  beibre  us  there. 

*ADd  there  she  song  as  the  aagels  sing 
In  tbefar  oetoatfal  boven, 

*  I  know  that  vaj  Rbdhmbb  UveB,* 

And  we  felt  that  her  God  was  oors. 

*And  we  bleMed  her  again  wiUi  streaming  eyes. 

And  hearts  that  were  IIIM  with  love ; 
For  we  knew  when  she  oeaaed  to  sing  on  earth, 

She  would  shig  In  the  hearens  abore.' 

BxAD  'JPhUiUia  Cravms,*  the  initial  paper  of  the  present  number,  if  yon  woidd 
see  the  difference  between  a  condensed,  'matter-full'  style,  and  that  species  of 
writing  which  skirmishes  'all  about  and  about'  a  sobjeet  without  reaching  it; 
which  few  read,  and  none  remember.  -  -  •  A  'Gkkat  HsoioDfi;'  as  the  In- 
dians phrase  it^  in  Maryland,  from  whom  we  shall  always  be  wdl  pleased  to 
hear,  sends  us  two  or  three  iteau^  the  perusal  of  which  may  'assist  digestion:' 
'A  worthy  physician  of  our  eity,  a  member  of  the  Sooiety  of  Friend^  has  a  iayorita 
negro  coachinan  who  happens  to  be  a  Methodist  Not  only  is  'Sam'  a  Methodist^ 
but  he  is  also  as  bright  and  shining  a  light  in  the  church  as  it  is  possible  for  such 
a  piece  of  ebony  to  be.  Tou  know,  I  presume,  how  tbe  blacks  oondoet  their 
deyotiona  Well,  Sam  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  his  master's  kitchen  as  ih» 
soene  of  the  social  meetings  which  he  led;  and  these  religious  seryices  were  not 
conducted  entirely  on  the  plan  which  a  Quaker  would  altogether  approye^  Thm 
Doctor,  howeyer,  is  famous  Cor  his  good-nature^  and  he  endured  the  boisterous 
piety  of  his  seryant  and  his  friends  with  wonderful  equanimity.  One  nighl^ 
howeyer,  when  they  had  been  unusually  'powerful  in  prayer,'  the  Doctor  thought 
proper  to  administer  a  gentle  reproo£  So,  the  meeting  oyer,  the  sealous  coach- 
man  was  summoned  before  his  master.  'Sam,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  'why 
does  thee  make  so  much  noise  in  prayer  f  Does  n't  thee  know  that  the  AxKiOBrr 
ia  not  lar  oS,  but  nigh  unto  thee ;  neither  is  lus  ear  dea(  that  it  cannot  het^r  f 
He  can  hear  thee  as  well  when  thse  whispers  as  when  thee  room'  'Massa 
Doctor,'  replied  Sam,  full  of  confidence  in  his  superior  theological  lore^  'yon 
isn't  rmd  de  Soripters  wid  no  kind  ob  'tention.'  'How  so^  SamV  'Why,  you 
done  forgot^  'pears  to  me,  how  it  says  dar,  plain  as  kin  be^  'HoUend  be  dy  namel '  * 
The  Doctor  gaye  up  Sam  in  despair,  for  there  was  no  answering  that  *  argument' 
By  the  by,  talking  about  negro  preacherB^  reminds  me  of  an  old  white-headed 
Baptist  negro^  who  used  to  harangue  a  dafk  flock  in  a  small  house  in  this  towib 
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The  old  fellow  always  laid  especial  stress  on  the  distinctiye  tenets  of  his  seeL 
One  evening  he  was  explaining  the  origin  of  the  heresy  of  sprinklin^^  and  g»Te 
the  account  of  the  early  performances  of  that  rite  on  this  wise:  'Ton  see;,  my 
bredren,  dey  jis  tack  de  converts  down  to  de  'branch,'  and  walked  'em  a  little 
into  de  water.  Den  de  preacher,  he  takes  a  bnnch  ob  swishe^  and  he  stooped 
down  and  cotch  np  a  little  ob  de  water  and  gin  it  a  small  ding  on  de  peo^e.' 
The  protracted  and  ^ntemptnons  emphasis  which  he  laid  on  the  words  *mktU 
ding  *  should  have  been  heard  to  be  appreciated.  Extempore  prayer  is  undonbt- 
edly  a  very  good  thing  when  it  is  well  done :  bnt  that»  as  yon  very  well  know, 
is  not  always  the  case.  I  hare  heard  a  congregation  recommended  to  the  Loan 
on  the  ground  of  its  respectability.  One  of  the  greatest  atrocities  in  this  Un^ 
to  which  I  have  ever  been  witness^  took  place  at  a  fdneraL  Hie  pastor  of  the 
congregation  was  so  much  affected  that  he  conld  not  contmne  the  ceremony;  for 
in  the  coffin  before  him  lay  the  oldest  member  of  his  congregation,  one  of  his 
kindest^  tmes^  and  most  constant  friends.  He  therefore  called  on  another  cler- 
gyman to  discharge  the  sad  duty,  which  he  commenced  in  this  wise:  'O  Loan  I 
have  mercy  npon  thy  servant^  who^  for  reasons  which,  if  explained  to  this  laige 
and  respectable  congregation,  would  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  to  every  mem- 
ber of  it^  declines  performing  the  service  at  the  grave^'  etc  This  is^  verbatin^ 
the  stractnre  of  the  opening  sentence  of  his  prayer.  How  different  from  the 
mijestio  'Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust'  of  the  solenm  Episcopal 
service  I '  -  -  -  Wi  commend  to  the  careful  attention  and  candid  judgments 
of  our  readers  the  Lecture  on  the  Morality  of  the  Lax^  not  long  since  delivered 
before  the  bar  of  ]!rew-Tork,  by  our  friend  and  correspondent^  Richard  R  Km- 
BAii»  Esq.,  as  it  appeared  in  the  '.Evening  Poet*  and  *Svening  Mirror*  Our 
reader^  in  past  months,  will  have  observed  that  we  have  kept  up  a  'line  of 
observation'  respecting  the  morality,  etc,  of  law-pleadings^  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  our  views  confirmed  by  so  keen  an  intellect  and  so  good  a  lawyer  as  Mr. 
KniBALLi  It  may  be  'an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest;'  but  it  is  a  wise  «nd 
considerate  bird  that  shows  how  it  may  and  should  be  kept  dean.  The  lectors 
has  been  widely  read,  and  a  Philadelphia  daily  journal  has  devoted  a  series  of 
artides  to  a  controversion  of  certain  of  its  positions^  but  apparently  with  fittie 
or  no  effect  -  -  •  Got  the  i^uedm  ag'id:  caught  it  id  this  cha'gfg  April 
weather.  Eddy  thi'g  with  ad  e6  or  ad  «i  id  it»  we  cad't  prodoudce  at  alL  Dtm 
we  cad  appreciate  this  'Dialogue  between  a  Pair  of  Sdi^»Daken;*  for  taki^ 
sduff  has  the  sabe  effect  as  the  idfluedza  od  the  dose: 

««Gooi»  bonli*9,  BIm  GvaBUt ;  bow  do  yoa  do  tblt  bordPgT' 

•«Wlij,Bi«6RMStldoteUua,l8tl»ty<mt  Where  hare  yon  bid  Ihtalo^tfbe?  Wbybaredt 
3roabldU>Meiuf* 

**0b,  I  dodn  go  out  bach,  as  I  haye  bid  troubled  a  good  desl  with  paid  id  the  head  aM  stohaek 
I  have  it  8obe  dow,  but  it*i  »getU'g  better.' 

«'Ahl  weU,  I  ab  glwi  ofiU  Yoa  bawl't  cstoh  cold,  BIm  OauBg.  Wodn  yoa  hare  a  MA  of 
sdoirt* 

«^Ye«.   This  is  yery  fide  sdoff.   Where  does  it  eobefrobf 

« *  Well,  I  do  dn  dow.    I  sedt  Uttle  Tobbt  after  it ;  he  got  It  dowd  street  lobewhera.* 

•*Do  yoa  dow  that  bad  that  goes  by  here^eyery  hording  with  a  tid  paU  id  hU  haM,  aM  eohes 
backagndatdiriitt' 
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He 
Al 
I> 
OTIL' 


hib.    He  U  a  dice  yoa*g  bwl,  aM  they  say  he  is  erbekid  buddy. 
*  *Ald*t  he  the  wud  that  is  payld  attedtJod  to  B^|or  Basod's  daughter,  Bait  Add  t ' 
'*Do,it  UdH  Baby  Add;  it  Is  Ebbuob,  wud  of  the  twklsL   1  suppose  they  win  bskeabsteh 


'Wen,  I  goess  it*s  tibe  ft>r  be  to  be  frgoid.* 
« •Oobe  Id  aM  see  us  agMd  sood,  wod*t  yoa 7 * 

A'd  exit  Biss  Obibb.    •    -    •    Ova  readers  will  remember  tiie  circumstance  of 

a  young  and  beautiful  Indian  girl  being  kiUed  recently  at  Deposit^  on  the  l^ew- 
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York  and  Erie  Rail-ro«d.  Her  natiTe  name  was  SUaAicxAR  Lorvr.  She  was  one 
of  two  intelligent  and  interesting  sisten^  who  had  been  giring  concerts  in  the 
Chenango  rallej,  to  great  public  aceeptanee.  Judge  Atxrt,  ot  Owego^  with  the 
oonrtesy  and  ddyahy  pecnliar  to  himself  opened  his  honse  to  'Lmu  Flowxb,' 
the  inconsolable  sarriyor,  and  gaye  to  the  remains  of  the  faded  'flower  of  the 
forest'  a  becoming  ftmeraL  Hie  following  lines^  from  the  pen  of  a  ladjr  of  taste 
and  education,  residing  at  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian 
girls  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  possess  more  than  the  usual  merit  of 
elegiac  stanzas:  * 


To  her  Fatbcb,  the  *  Grast  Bnarr,' 

The  IbMtclilldliss  fled: 
0hwp  was  the  airow,  brier  the  png^ 

Tluit  kM  her  with  the  de«l  I  ^^ 

But  yeiterdtTi  vA  ahe  was  hem, 

GiqrstthemwM 
la  ■portlTejpice  I 

Ber  woodund  h 


B^  her  mlMloii :  Ibr  to  her 

The  htoiMd  talk  wMglTen, 
To  ihow  her  darkrhrowed  nes  apsth| 

AH  ImnlBOiu,  to  hesTeii. 

But  earth  ■hflll  heer  her  fong  no  mora : 
Tit  done,  UMt  work  or  loTe; 

She  wean  a  ■eraph'a  diifllog  wiofi^ 
And  Joint  the  choir  aboTel 

BML  beantiAil,  and  Touog  was  ihe^ 

Mijotlelnhernien; 
And  thoqgh  no  crown  adorned  her  brow» 

She  ihone  as  Nature's  queen. 

rftalaslsalakeletlUr, 
I  snaahlne  and  with  ihadsu 
Ber  flwe,  o^er  which  the  rajra  of  mhid 
In  wondrona  beantj  played. 


The 
1 
To 


to  Bprtaig  wineome,  with  gentle  hand, 
Iv  deck  Bar  AmmI  boweni 
»  wake  the  hints  and  aparkltaig  aHiMaM 
And  ope  the  hmghing  flowers. 

A  Rladaonie  welcome  waits  ftir  her 
Andd  that  ijlvan  shade. 

And  then  a  yeaning  mother  toop 
To  cUHp  the  Indian  mahL 

The  birds  win  afaig,  the  siraams  w 
the  flowers  their  perflime  shed 

Bat  shc^  whose  wllddellght  wera  an. 
Bleeps  In  a  dreamless  bed. 

Oh.  when  thy  fcaiftd  bolt,  grsat  GonI 
FUls  on  that  mother^  heiot, 

Bend  Tnov  thy  Dots  with  gsntle  behn 
A  Bohwe  to  impait 

And  tfaonkh  the  btask,  sweet  (XiCtf*  nf««r,' 
In  dnsthas  bowed  thee  low, 

Bemember,  Bb  who  senda  a  elood 
Wm  also  phoit  the  bow  t 

LMg:  long,  In  sylvan  soUtudeL 
Wm  sonnd  the  tale,  I  weraT 

Bow  the  Oebat  Smrr  caUed  to  hesrsn 
their  bright,  accomplished  queen,  a.  o.  o. 

It  ihould  bo  added,  in  explaaatbn  of  the  third  atanB^  that  these  lair  natiTe 
minstrela  were  laboring  to  raise  funds  to  be  need  in  edneating  and  ehristianiang 
the  Mohawk  peopk^  now  on  the  reservations  in  Canada.  •  •  -  In  the  course 
of  •  recent  letter  to  the  Ennon  from  a  correspondent  in  Milwaukieb  there  occurs 
this  passage^  whidi  stmek  ua  as  rather  lau^ter-moTing  than  otherwise :  'Deputy- 
Bheriff  P— — ,  of  this  city,  was  reoently  called  upon  to  arrest  a  duly-registered 
'Attorney  and  Gouaaellor  at  Law,  and  Solicitor,'  etc,  on  the  charge  of  haTing 
Ibiged  city  orders;  rather  a  snail  business  by  the  way.  After  the  arrest,  'Da- 
▼m,'  the  aspersed,  wished  to  be  accompanied  among  his  friends  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring'bail.  The  sherifl^  in  whose  breast  kindness  and  mercy  are  blended 
about  "af  and  'af'  with  the  sternness  and  dignity  of  justice^  compBed;  but  his 
efforts  were  all  unaTailin^  Night  was  drawing  on  toward  its  small  hoors^  and 
he  could  rait  no  longer.  Tbe  accused  must  go  to  jail.  As  a  last  small  faror, 
'Datid'  wished  to  go  home  and  break  the  sad  news  of  his  arrest  to  the  com- 
panion of  his  bosook    In  yiew  of  this  mournful  task^  he  was  mudi  agitated. 

•Oh,  Mr.  P k'  said  he^  'this  is  the  hardest  of  alll    How  will  my  dear  wife 

bear  up  under  the  blowf    She  is  »  sensitiTeb  m  solicitous^  that  it  will  orer- 

power  her;  it  will  drire  her  eraiy.    She  is  a  delicate  creature^  Mr.  P ,  and 

her  sufferings  will  unnerre  mel '  A  sympathetic  tear  started  into  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  oificer's  left'cye^  rolled  down  his  manly  cheeky  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  his  rest^  and  then  diffused  itself  among  the  snow-fli^es  upon  the 
ground,  warming  and  melting  eren  tkdr  obdurate  hearts  They  reached  the  house, 
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and  entered.  Thej  were  met  by  a  stalwart  AmaBonlwn,  whose  large  &oe  shone 
with  the  lambent  glories  of  an  antumn  sunset  David  in  a  faltering  Toioe  broke 
to  her  the  terrible  intelligence  that  she  was  to  be  robbed  of  her  'bosom's  loidL 

P stood  by  to  ' bear  a  hand'  if  she  should  faint     'I  am  arrested,  mj  dear, 

for  forging/    'What  the  d 1  is  thatf*  was  the  very  affecting  query  of  the 

'sensitive'  female.  'They  accuse  me  of  writing  other  people's  names^  and  are 
going  to  put  me  in  jail,  my  love.'  'Who  in  thunder  is  goin'  to  do  it,  Davs?  * 
replied  the  'solicitous'  wife;  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  proceeded  to 
pile  up  anathemas  4oud  and  deep  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  sought  to 
place  him  in  durance  vile.  The  sheriff  was  overwhelmed  by  the  '  affecting ' 
scene ;  yet,  with  a  'ruling  passion '  strong  for  the  ludicrous,  he  touched  the  pri- 
soner lightly  under  the  fifth  rib^  with:  'Break  it  ffetUly  to  her,  David;  she's  a 
delicate  creature,  is  n't  she  f '  Let  me  mention  another  legal  anecdote,  and  I  am 
done.  In  a  recent  murder>trial  in  this  city,  of  great  public  interest^  where  Uie 
usual  course  of  intimidating  or  'bluffing'  the  adverse  witnesses  was  frequently 

resorted  to,  the  following  colloquy  was  held.    Lawyer  S ,  for  the  prisoner, 

was  engaged  in  the  eross-ezamination  of  a  Mr.  G^— :  *  Now,  witnessi  yoa  stated 
on  your  direct  examination  that  it  was  your  Impmstoii  that  the  prisoner  did  not 
have  on  a  dirty  shirt  when  you  saw  him:  now  can  you  say,  on  your  oath,  that 
he  did  not  have  on  a  dirty  shirt?'  'I  am  positive^'  ref^ed  the  witness  'that 
he  did  not  hare  on  a  dirty  shirt  at  that  time.'  Counsel,  with  a  ferocious  air  and 
stentorian  voice:  'Then,  Sir,  how  dare  you  say  that  it  was  your  tmprmmum^  if 
you  were  podtivef  Leave  the  stand.  Sir  I'  Hie  opposing  counsel  called  him 
back  'BIr.  0—,  are  you  under  the  impression  that  you  were  not  knocked 
down  on  your  way  to  the  court-room  this  morning f '    '  Yei^  Sir.'    'Do  yon  btom 

you  were  not  f '    '  Tei^  Sir-ee  1 '    '  Then,'  assuming  the  air  and  tone  of  3^.  S , 

'  how  dare  you  state  to  this  Jury  and  the  court,  on  your  solemn  oath,  that  it  wss 
your  impreuUm  that  yon  were  not  knocked  down,  when  you  knew  poeifively 
that  yon  were  notf  You  may  leave  the  stand  t '  -  -  •  Mdch  amused  to-day 
by  an  anecdote^  new  to  u%  of  a  dergyman  in  Georgia  who  had  often  been  se- 
eused  of  being  a  better  planter  than  preacher.  One  Sabbath  momin^^  during 
a  season  of  ezoitement  in  the  cotton-market^  and  after  a  prayer  of  more  than 
oommon  length  and  fervency,  which  seemed  to  disturb  somewhat  hia  nsnal  sdf> 
possession,  he  took  up  his  hymn-book  and  devontly  said :  'Ton  will  please  sing 
the  fortieth  psalm,  second  part;  kmg  9iapU!*  ...  tttm  doleful  complaint 
made  by  the  friend  who  sent  us  the  note  from  which  the  following  is  an  e3ctract» 
was  at  once  attended  to  by  the  namesake  of  the  'hero  of  San  Jaointo: ' 

•Now  his  teufB  fhn  thteker: 

Wonder  whst  tbejr  bmui? 
Fslth,  they  Ve  stopped  his  KmcKia- 
Bocxca  MsgastneP 

'My  magaone  has  been  stopped  nearly  three  montha  No  issoo — no  oonmni- 
nication.  What  is  the  matter  at  your  end  o'  the  linef  Has  the  wire  broken  or 
'f  jthin  gin  edut'f  Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  screw  her  up^  and  see  if  yon 
can't  set  her  a^in'  again f  111  pay  the  bill  for  repairs  when  I  see  yoa  next' 
'Allrightr  -  -  -  'iTmHiMto/ JSRstory' is  the  title  of  a  new  and  very  attraei- 
ive  volume,  fr^m  the  pen  of  our  excellent  friend  and  correspondent  Mr&  IL  £ 
Hewitt.  We  cordially  adopt  and  endorse  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  work 
by  the  capable  critic  of  the  New-Tork  ^OcurUr  <md  JSnqmrer*  daily  journal: 
'Mrs.  Hxwrrr  has  made  a  judicious  sdection  from  those  women  made  eminent 
by  their  abilitiei^  their  virtuci^  or  by  circumstance^  for  the  subjects  of  her  eaap 
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in  this  pretty  yolame.  Tlie  greatest  women  are  thoae  who  are  nerer  heard  of; 
who^  in  the  perfection  of  womanhood,  are  tme  friendly  pure  Ghrisdanfl^  fond  and 
deyoted  wiyea  and  mothen^  Snoh  may  not  be  called  great  'intelligeneei^'  bnt 
they  are  great  teomen.  To  be  all  thia  completelyi  reqnirei^  it  need  not  be  said, 
no  mean  mental  endowmenti^  as  well  aa  the  noblest  traits  of  sonl;  bnt  the  liyes 
of  such,  who  are  the  happiest  aa  well  aa  the  best  of  their  sez,  can  rarely  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  world.  Next  to  them  come  sach  aa  are  seyeral  of 
those  whose  liyes  Mrsi  Hswnr  has  chronided^  in  a  style  which  will  win  her 
many  delighted  youthful  readers^  The  book  is  iUastrated  by  engrayed  portraitSL* 
Heasra.  Gobnibb,  Lamfobt  ahd  GoifPAinr  are  the  metropolitan  pablishers^  and  they 
have  performed  their  part  faithfully.  -  •  •  Tmi  following  letter  was  recently 
receiyed  by  a  town-corresponden^  in  answer  to  an  adyertisement  for  a  man  to 
dean  his  boots  for  him  daily.    The  writer  is  a  'colored  gemman : ' 

*Jit^wmrktk$»^fJUrek  USA  Mm, 

*8i&:tbisMoniii«IWaBintMBidb7theBonPft|MroCtlie8ltiialloajoahaTepQU^   Ido 
Hereby  Certify  to  jour  Hoar.  Sir  that  lam  qvaUiyd  to  Ocapj  VL 
*  I  wm  prodoee  an  am]de  and  dignliyd  Ovaler—ta  the  dtj  or  CDtoy. 
^lamadfaaodlnyeanlMrtSaiaitaiMlaetlTe   lalairarfTdlMra  float  fliseolase  of  Wttanlaglon. 


'TonrBaplftotUaBlr— WUlbefanedlateljattndPd.      P L .^ 

BmsAyxD  heart!  peruse  the  touching  linea  which  enaue;  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  author,  who  wrote  them  in  1088^  'If  thou  be  a  father  that  readi^  thou 
wiH  apardone  me;  if  not^  suspend  thy  censure  until  thou  be  a  father: ' 

One  time  my  sou]  waa  pierced  aa  with  a  aword, 

OoDteadiiiff  atm  wtth  m«  mitanrtit  and  wild, 
When  Hi  who  to  the  piophellentbia  oowd 

Gave  me  tbe  aolaee  of  a  pleaaant  chUd. 

A  sDmme^glft  my  predoua  flower  waa  giren, 

A  very  anmmer  rnvraaee  waa  Ita  lift : 
Ita  dear  cnrea  aoothed  me  aa  the  blna  of  naaTen, 

When  home  I  tnmed,  a  weaiy  man  of  alrlliB. 

With  nnfonned  laughter,  mnalcaUy  aweel, 
How  800D  tbe  wakenina  babe  would  meal  my  klaa, 

With  ottt^tralcbed  ainaTta  cara^om  Alber  greet; 
Oh!  intbedeaertwbataatreamwaathlal 

A  few  abort  montha  It  bkMaomed  near  my  hearL 
A  few  abort  montba,  elae  tollaome  all,  and  and ; 

For  that  bome^olaea  narred  me  tor  my  part. 
And  of  tbe  babe  I  waa  exceeding  gladi 

Alaal  my  pretty  bod,  acarea  formed,  waa  dylngl 

(The  prmibetS  gonrd,  It  withered  tai  a  night :) 
And  Ha  woo  nve  me  alL  my  heart*apulae  tiynft 

Took gentiy  borne tbedilld of  my  delightt 

Not  ruddy  called,  nor  anddedT  it  pcriabed. 

But  gradual  Ihaed  fh>m  our  tore  away ; 
Aa  if  BtUL  aecret  dewa,  Ita  life  that  eherbbed, 

Were  drop  by  drop  withheld,  and  day  by  day. 

My  bleaaed  MAarca  aaTed  me  ftom  repining^ 

Bo  tenderiy  Ha  aned  me  ftir  Hia  own : 
8o  beautUU  Ha  made  my  babe*a  denlinlng, 

Ita  dyli«  bleaaed  me,  aa  ita  birth  had  donei 

And  daily  to  my  board,  at  noon  and  eren. 

Onr  fadlnff  flower  I  bade  hla  mother  brings 
That  we  mi^  commnne  of  onr  reat  In  heaTen, 

Gazing  the  while  on  deaUi,  without  Ita  athig. 

And  of  the  ranaom  for  that  baby  paid, 

So  Tory  aweet  at  timea  our  conTone  aeemed, 
That  the  aura  truth  of  giief  a  giadaeaa  made, 

Our  little  lamb  by  GoD*a  own  Lams  redeemed  t 
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Ami  I  too  krred^  flivwUlt,  itt  ttBM  to  KMd, 
tfariditt  how  Mcfa  tho  other  ftwdlj  dMrtahed, 


flo  tuw  fhw  cnw*  flwl  to  hit  endte  flytaK 
PnU  oft  thoy  oooed  hlB  to  hl«  noonikle  ml ; 

And  to  tho  mnrman  of  his  tleep  replyiiiK, 
Orapi  feotly  in,  and  MMled  in  hl«  bnS, 

T  WM  ft  Mr  algifat  (ho  nowfMle  toBml  itoepInK 
Bo  fDodlr  ivuwiied  by  tlMto  crBotaTM  nlld; 

Wftteta  o'er  hb  ctosM  eyes  their  bright  eyes  keepli«  - 
Wondiwi  the  tofo  beiwixt  the  b&da  and  ohild  I 

flan  aa  ho  Atoned,  ieemed  the  dof^Bi  too  dwintoR 
Fooook  fliflir  fbod.  and  loathed  their  pratly  play ; 

And  on  the  day  he  died,  with  nd  note  pining, 
OMffBBtto  Mnl  wovid  Bol  bo  driven  away.. 


HIi  molber  iMBd  It  when  Ao  roae,  iad4iearted, 
At  early  dawn,  with  aenae  of  nearing  ill; 

And  wlien  at  taat  the  Uttte  nirit  parted 
Vho4ove  dtad  too^  aair  oTlta&iiichflit 

The  oihv  flow  to  meet  my  aad  home^ldtaig, 
Aa  wMh  ft  hnman  lorrow  In  ita  ooo ; 

lb  IMT  dead  ehlld  and  tta  dead  mate  then  gnldlng^ 
Moat  piUftiUy  >paaliiod— and  paited  too! 

«3r  flm  pnaMrtr  toy  flnk  ptodgB  to  Heaven  I 
aa  I  laid  my  darting  «neaththe  sod, 
oa  Hu  eomiMto-»onoe  aft  intent  given, 


AndoAndwilhtwotorttoHleiTeatoGonl     ^ 

What  Oftim,  tender  resgnction,  irluit  Muiotifted  tonww,  wbtA  holj  trui,  uv 
hen  I  -  -  -  Wb  mnit  be  brief  with  *P.  IL,'  who  answen  our  prirate  note 
retarniiig  his  eommmucatioiL  He  wOl  pardon  ns  for  sayings  that  his  *  align- 
ment' ia  no  argoment  at  aH  A  ^vitihh  theme^'ehf  Then  what  do  70a  make 
of  Bbtaxi'b  'Bvening  Wind,*  the  mott  perfect  poem,  in  all  reepeeti,  that  haa 
erer  been  written  in  Amerioaf  What  is  there  'TinUe'  abont  the  wind f  Fat 
your  argmnent  is  not  to  the  'niiiurt  eye,'  dont  70Q  see^  bnt  to  the  outward 
vision.  Follow  the  wind  from  the  wild  bine  wares  it  has  been  riding  all  day,  to 
the  Bcorohed  ahore^  and  the  rast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight;  and  restore 
it^  with  sounds  and  scents  from  all  its  mighty  rsnge^  once  more  to  its  birth-plaee, 
the  deep;  and  what  is  'yisible'  to  the  outward  sense  sare  as  it  is  reflected  from 
the  bright  mirror  of  Geniusf  ''Viiible  themes  I '  Cknius  is  the  OoD-pyen  gift 
that  rtveali  the  inyisible  to  ordinary  sig^t  •  -  -  Om  old  rooster  is  deadl 
He  was  a  glorious  old  cock,  and  treated  his  harem  with  the  utmost  gallantly 
and  hindnews  'scratching  about'  for  them  in  the  a/oSL  of  the  flower-border^  and 
calling  them  about  him  to  partake  of  the  food  the  gods  had  proTided.  But  the 
braTC  old  fellow  began  to  sicken ;  his  'shrill  darion'  at  day-light  dwindled  to 
a  penny*trumpet»  and  a  very  poor  'herald  of  the  mom'  was  ha  At  length  he 
began  to  grow  shabby;  to  lose  all  pride  in  his  personal  appearance;  and  anoi^ 
lost  all  hearty  and  would  lie  prone  on  the  flagging  of  the  wa]k%  with  his  corru- 
gated legi^  'like  the  com  In  the  brakes'  sticking  straight  out  before  him;  and 
while  lying  in  this  condition,  with  'dimming  eye  and  abated  cresli'  the  women- 
folk of  his  household  would  go  up  and  flout  him,  and  pick  at  his  attenuated 
legs  I  And  ao  he  died,  leaving  three  widowf  and  an  interesting  family  of  orphan 
egg%  some  of  them  of  a  reiy  tender  age.  When  shall  we  look  upon  such  a  cock 
sgainf  -  -  -  BoxxBODT  in  the  'i^entf^  Pott^'  and  somebody,  too^  who  must 
hare  eigoyed  them,  has  been  deaeribing  *Tht  PUtuwm  of  MapU^wfor^Maikimg 
m  lAe  Oouwtry:  Ahl  the  writer  ia  right  But  he  ahould  haye  'realised'  the 
Ugimmg  of  the  scene  he  depicts.    Ihe  coming  on  of  the  apring;  the  warmth 
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• 
on  the  soiiny-aidM  of  the  barm  And  ont-honee^  with,  the  eowt  'pautrely 
mmijiAtui^'  their  little  onei^  with  high-arched,  wiggling  tail^  '  bunting '  «i  the 
'mntemal  boiom,'  and  lUding  down  renrwnrd,  now  and  theni  in  that  affection- 
ate act»  by  reaaon  of  the  littie  ice-hillock^  '  slippery  places '  which  the  fresh  straw- 
litter  had  treacherously  concealed ;  the  cold  nights  and  wmnn  mid-days;  the  old 
'  sap-troughi^'  before  cedar-buckets  were  known ;  the  bass-wood '  spouts^'  split  out 
with  a  gougCb  from  sweet-smelling  cedar,  before  the  eyening  fire;  the  tapping  of 
the  trees ;  the  placing  of  the  troughs ;  the  gathering  of  the  sap.;  the  tromendons 
'store-trough;'  the  suqMnded  kettles;  the  foaming  fluid;  the  ^rup;  the  boil- 
ing down;  the  'sugaring-off;'  the  night>watching  oyer  the  sospended  ketUei^ 
' pot^ash '  and  other,  from  the  straw  conch  of  the  temporary  'shanty ; '  tho  sod- 
den  'sap-freshet;'  the  blue  smoke  onrling  up  through  the  reddening  maple 
woods;  how  all  these  things  come  back  upon  us  at  this  momenti  'Oh,  the  days 
that  are  no  morel '  •  .  -  Wmni  we  stood  in  the  PatentK^ffice  at  Washington, 
and  looked  at  the  littie  old  Biiuon  press  that  Bmujuaw  FtuaaajM  worked  ufiom 
when  a  journeyman  printer  in  London,  we  could  not  help- contrasting  the  state 
of  printing  then  with  what  it  is  now :  and  this  thought  was  still  more  forcibly 
brought  to  mind  a  day  or  two  aboe^  by  reoeiying  from  an  obliging  oonrespond- 
ent  a  copy  of  the  *Cfolumbian  Oentind,*  published  In  Boston  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  September,  ll^S,  Aside  frqm  its  interesting  intelligence— and  it  eontaini^ 
among  other  thingi^  an  account  of  the  launch  of  the  old  '  Oomaxunon '  frignte^ 
and  the  marriage  of  Jonir  Qunfor  Adams  at  London— the  pH^er  itself  is  a  enri- 
osity  of  ugliness.  The  paper  is  for  coarser  than  any  common  wrapping-paper 
used  nowna-day%  and  of  yeiy  littie  brighter  color ;  while  the  types^-but  they 
are  indescribable  I  and  yet  the  'Omiintl'  was  one  of  the  beet-executed  joumala 
of  its  time.  What  a  printing-office  it  must  haye  had,  in  comparison,  for  eotampleb 
with  that  in  which  the  KNTfarmiKHwm  is  executed,  and  which  we  premise  at  once 
we  are  about  to  describe  at  some  length,  as  a  matter  of  interest^  in  the  first  places 
to  many  of  our  readen^  and  in  the  second  place  as  an  act  of  sfanple  justice  to  an 
excellent  printer  and  his  foithfuL  assistanti^  who  haye  .always  yied  with  each 
other  in  making  the  external  appearance  of  this  Msgasine  second  to  that  of  no 
periodical  in  America  or  Europe.  Mr.  Guat  will  soon  be  settied  in  his  new 
quarters  in  Cliff  street,  near  Franklin  Square^  when  he  will  haye  'ample  room 
and  yerge  enough '  for  the  daily-inereasing  buoness  that  crowds  upon  him.  The 
building  to  be  occupied  by  Mr.  GnAT,  for  solidity  of  construetion,  and  adi^tatioa 
to  the  purposes  designed,  is  not  surpassed  any  where.  Three  entire  flooti^  each 
heated  by  steam,  well  yentilated,  and  admirably  lighted  by  day  and  by  nighty 
will  afford  the  requisite  focilities  for  the  dispatch  of  his  immense  busmess.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  fifth  floor,  we  find  the  composing-room.  In  this  apartment  is  performed 
the  composition  of  twenty  different  publicationi^  comprising  semi-weekly,  weeUy, 
semi-monthly,  and  monthly  newspapers  and  magarines^  with  a  large  amount  of 
stereotype  work — in  foct,  evety  ikuiff  thai  can  be  dom  hy  tjfpe,  in  the  best  and 
meet  tasteful  manner.  Here  also  is  the  jobbing  d^partmen^  where  eyery  spedes 
of  plain  and  fancy  printing  is  executed,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  extensiye  and  yaried 
assortment  of  typec^  borders^  and  omamentiL  Eyery  thing  is  here  conducted 
on  the  most  perfect  system.  Two  gentiemen,  well  qualified  for  their  respon- 
sible position^  haye  charge^  respeetiydy,  of  the  literary  execution  of  the  'book, 
magasine,  and  job^'  and  'newspaper'  departmentiL  The  meehamcal  execution 
of  the  newspaper-work  is  under  the  charge  of  two  of  Mr.  GnAVs  brothet% 
brought  up  in  his  establishment ;  while  Mr.  Lnm,  a  man  who  'each  particu- 
lar of  his  duty  knowi^'  wiUi  seyeral  assistant-foremen,  superintend  the  book. 
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nuigafiney  and  Job-work.  Descending  to  the  fourth  floor,  we  find  the  'prea»- 
room.'  Here  are  eight  steam-prefises,  ranging  in  size  from  the  largest  'platens' 
and  ' cylinders '  to  the  smallest  'card,'  driren  bj  a  splendid  engine^  located  in 
the  basement  No  where^  perhape^  is  more  strikingly  exhibited  the  progreai 
of  the  mechanic  arts  in  this  conntrj  than  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  Here, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  impressions  are  daily  struck  oS,  by  these  wonder- 
fdl  machines  ot  Ho^s,  Adams's,  and  Gobdon's  invention,  which  nlently,  swifUy, 
and  with  mathematical  precision,  print  every  variefy  of  work,  from  the  largest 
sheet  to  the  smallest  card.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  the  proprieftoi's  office^ 
where  he  will  'sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom,'  welcome  his  friends  and  patrons;  and 
show  them  his  silent  but  powerful  hydraulic  presses  for  smoothing  dry  sheets^ 
his  stores  of  paper,  etc.  'Such  is  a  modem  printingHiffice.'  And  when,  to  the 
Tcry  meagre  sketch  we  have  attempted  to  gire^  we  add,  that  Mr.  Gbat  is  himself  a 
practical  printer,  and,  in  addition  to  great  taste  and  skill,  possesses  an  experi- 
ence of  more  than  twenty  jwn,  and  has  performed  every  duty  connected  with  his 
multifarious  businesi^  we  need  not  wonder  that  his  success  has  been  so  grest,  and 
that  his  customers  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  walks  of  life;  mechanical,  mercantile; 
and  marine;  among  religious  bodies  of  almost  every  name;  and  the  most  re- 
spectable and  extenrive  publishers  of  this  and  other  cities  -  -  -  'Jiembm 
€md  Phabe,  a  PaiheHe  Siory*  will  arouse  high  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  all 
lovers  of  true  poetry.  The  measure  of  the  closing  line  of  each  stania  is  what 
is  termed  'irregular  metre: ' 


*I]f  MttuiheBter  a  maiden  dwelt, 

Her  name  wis  Pbomi  Bbowk; 
Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  hair  waa  black, 
And  she  was  considered  br  good  Judges 
to  be  by  aU  odds  the  besHookliig  girl  In 

(OWB. 

'  Her  age  was  nearly  seventeen; 

Her  eves  were  spaxUlng  bright ; 
A  Tsty  lOTelT  glil  was  she — 
for  about  a 


iTety 

And 


year  and  a  half  there  had 
Danpayln  "      *    "^'^ 

by  the  name^of  Ksubbn 


been  a  young  man  paying  attention  to  her 

•^~  *" «    ^jj^  WllOHT. 


^Mow^BTmair  was  a  atss  yoimg  man 

As  any  in  the  town; 
And  PHOiaB  lored  him  very  deer; 
But  on  aoooont  of  his  being  obliged  to  work 
for  a  living,  he  never  could  make  himself 
agreeable  to  old  Hr.  and  Slra.  Beowk. 

*  Her  parents  were  reeolred 

Another  she  should  wed— 
A  rich  old  miser  In  the  place: 
And  old  Bbowb  frequently  declared  that 
rather  than  heve  his  daughter  marry  Rtu- 
BBK  Wbioht,  he  *d  sooner  knock  him  on 


^But  PHoiBB'a  heart  was  biave  and  strong ; 

8he  feared  no  parents  frowns ; 

And  as  for  RBtTBCN  Wbioht  io  bold, 

I've  heard  him  say  more  than  Bfty  times 

that  (with  the  exception  of  Pnaax)  he 

did  n't  care  a for  the  whole  race  of 

Bbowbs. 


*Bo  Phsbb  Bbowb  i 


I  Rbvbbb  WBievr 


Determined  th«r  ahouM 
Three  weeks  ago  last  Tuesday 

They  staited  for  old  Parsoi 
determined  to  be  united  hi  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony,  though  It  waa  tmnendoas 
dark,  and  lained  like  Old  Bany. 

*  But  Captain  Bbowb  waa  wide  awake; 

He  loaded  up  his  gun, 
And  then  pursued  the  loving  pair ; 

He  overtook  *em  when  UieyM  sot  about 
half  way  to  the  parson's,  and  then  Rbo* 
BBB  and  PBdBB  started  off  upon  a  nm. 

*  Old  Bbowb  then  took  a  deadly  aim 

Toward  young  Rbubbb*s  head ; 
But.  ohl  It  was  a  bleeding  shame. 

He  madea  mistake  and  shot hia only  dao^ 
ter,  and  had  the  unspeakable  angulskof 
seeing  her  drop  right  down  stone  dead. 

<  Then  anguish  tilled  young  Rbcbbb's  heart, 
'    '    enaedhli " 


And  vengeance  crazed  his  brain ; 
He  draw  an  awftil  lack-knlfo  out, 

And  plunged  it  into  oki  Bbowb  about  Iftr 
or  dzty  timea,  so  that  U  Is  veiy  drnditftd 
about  his  ever  eDndn94o  again. 

*Tbe  briny  drope  from  RsrBBB's  eyes 

In  torrents  poured  down; 
He  yleMed  up  the  ghost  and  died: 
And  this  melancholy  and  heart-rending  ««• 
ter  terminates  the  history  of  Rbcbbb  sad 
Pboebb,  and  Ukewiae  of  oki  -*     ^ 
Bbowb.* 


'Mb.  Glabk  may  not  belieye  the  following,'  writes  a  Yankee  oriental,  'bat  it 
is  a  fact:  In  a  very  small  'ahore-village'  of  the  old  Bay  SUte^  there  is  a  reiy 
small  Methodist  congregation,  who  continually  keep  up  fio<  a  small  quarrelling. 
One  of  the  'lights'  in  the  tabemade^  an  old  fisherman,  who  had  been  seTersl 
times  expelled,  for  reasons  unknown  to  this  deponent^  was  lately  put  forth  from 
the  fold,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  applied  for  pardon  and  reidnussioo. 
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A  eomMnl  of  the  *  elders '  wm  oonyened,  and  the  qtiestaon  pnt  to  them,  whether 
they  had  any  objections  to  reidmitting  him.  One  little  man,  a  shoemaker  and 
fisherman,  rose  and  said:  'I  haVt  got  nothing  ag'in'  David,  only  Dattd  bonght 
from  me,  three  years  ago,  a  lot  of  anchor-stnns,  and  I've  ealled  on  him  a  good 
many  times  for  the  money,  hot  conld  n*t  get  it ;  and  I  do  n't  think  Dayid  on^ter 
be  let  back  till  he  pays  me  for  them  anchor-etnns  I '  Datid  still  remains  '  ez- 
pimged.'  In  the  same  place,  an  old  man,  also  a  fisherman,  who  is  greatly  given 
to  exhortation,  (and  who  says  that  ef  he  had  had  the  'opertnnities'  his  sons 
RiotfAHD  and  Eujab  have  had,  long  ere  this  he  wonld  have  had  his  seat  in  the 
legislative  halls^  was  holding  forth  one  night  at  prayer-meeting,  and  wished  to 
impress  it  npon  his  hearers  that  they  wonld  work  hard  to  get  money,  bnt  didn't 
eare  abont  getting  the  gospel,  which  was  'giv*  away  for  nothin'.'  In  the  eonrse 
of  his  argmnent  he  said:  'Snpposin'  a  member  of  Congress^  or  anif  other  great 
thhnitt,  was  to  come  np  here  and  teach  yon  some  way  of  makin'  gold  or  silver, 
yon'd  all  be  a-ronnin'  a*ter  him/*  Isn't  that  a  new  idea  of  the  'rulers  of  the 
nation '  f '  -  •  -  Wi  positively  had  a  nightmare  after  reading  one  evening  the 
following  aeeotmt  of  *A  Heiir-Breadth  Beeape,*  by  a  metropolitan  correspondent 
It  is  '  too  horrible : '  'In  the  snmmer  of  1848  I  was  travelling  throogh  tiie  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  Jnne,  that^  after  passing  a  delightfnl 
week  in  the  city  of  P  ,  I  took  the  train  one  lovely  morning  to  go  farther 

west  Rail-roads^  at  that  period,  did  not^  as  now  they  do,  intersect^  in  every 
parti  our  'glorious  Union;'  bnt  here,  a  ftBL<^  road,  passing  through  a  splendid 
oonntxy,  and  conveying  the  trareller  some  seventy-five  miles  from  the  place  of 
which  I  speak,  had  recently  been  opened  Locomotives  then,  as  now,  were  only 
permitted  to  come  to  the  'ont-sqnirts'  of  the  dty,  and  the  cars  were  drawn  by 
horses  from  the  d6p6t  to  the  saburbe^  where  the  engine  was  attached.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  driver  standing  npon  the  platform  of  the  car,  a  small  seat  or 
box  was  constmcted  in  the  end  of  the  roo(  the  seat  being  slightly  depressed 
below  the  top  of  the  car.  In  this  the  driver  sat  Arriving  where  we  took  onr 
locomotive,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  these  seats»  and  an  impnlse  seized  my  mind 
at  once,  to  snbstitate,  for  a  place  within  the  car,  a  seat  thus  perched  aloft ;  and 
it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  that,  after  obtaining  permission  from  the 
conductor  of  the  train,  I  moxmted  to  my  post  A  slight  rain  during  the  nigh^ 
had  '  laid '  the  dnst^  the  country  was  looking  glorionsly,  and  every  thing  prom- 
ised a  delightfal  ride.  In  order  to  avoid  the  smoke  and  cinders,  I  selected  the 
end  most  remote  from  the  locomotive,  and  took  a  seat  with  my  back  to  the  ma- 
chine. Hie  train  started.  The  motion  became  swift.  The  air  was  bracing,  the 
scenery  magnificent^  and  the  whole  effect  exhilarating  and  exciting  in  the  extreme. 
I  had  ridden  in  this  way  for  nearly  an  honr,  when,  npon  turning  my  head  to 
look  in  advance  over  the  track,  I  perceived,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile^ 
what  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel,  but  which  I  found,  on 
looking  closely,  was  the  end  of  a  long  covered  bridge,  over  a  river  which  we 
were  rapidly  approaching.  As  we  drew  nearer,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  came  over 
me,  lest  my  position  shoiQd  prove  one  of  danger.  I  could  not  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  I  eoM  net  pa9M  ihrovgh  that  bridge  I  t'o  get  down  from  my  eminence 
would  be  attended  with  great  risk ;  but  as  I  looked  with  straining  eyes,  and 
measured  with  fearfii],  calculating  mind,  the  opening,  I  felt^  nay,  almost  kfuw^  I 
oonld  not  pass  with  safety.  How  should  I  act  f  I  had  no  time  to  think !  We 
neared  the  bridge  I  My  soul  was  full  I  I  was  nearly  leapin|f  from  my  place, 
when  my  eyes  resting  upon  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  engine,  I  taw  it$  top  wat  higher 
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than  myhsad.  For  ft  momeiii^  I  f«lt  that  I  was  safe.  It  vaa  M  a  monMni;  for 
that  instant^  aa  I  looked,  I  saw  tha  BiiiolEe>[Mpe  bend !  On  hingea  half  way  dovB, 
over  it  swnngl  It  bowed  one  half  ita  length,  while  I,  behding  to  the  middle^ 
had  barely  time  to  droop  my  head,  aa  we  planged  into  the  bridge ;  and  under 
that  roo(  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  my  back  jnst  graced  the  beama.  Snae 
then,  I  ride  ineide  the  carti'  ...  BaACKxn^a  marble  group  of  *Tht8lup» 
wrecked  Mother  and  Child,*  now  exhibiting  at  the  axurmaAirT  Inatiftnte^  has  maoj 
striking  beantiei^  and  one  or  two  ominiona  which  we  eannot  but  regard  aa  deleeta. 
The  expression  of  the  mother's  faee^  aa  you  stand  over  and  look  down  upon  i^ 
is  exceedingly  fine;  the  arms  are  admirably  dispoaed ;  hmt  the  figore  is  almoat 
painfully,  certainly  nanecessarily,  nnde.  How  easily  mi|^  a  little  drapery  have 
bctti  intredoced,  and  with  effeetl  We  do  not  lik»  the  child.  •  •  •  'Dnx 
BsDFOBi^'  says  a  deyer  Wisconsin  eorreq>oadent»  'a  perfect  speoimen  of  nnmitt- 
gated  ioproyidenec^  upon  being  oenanred  by  hia  employer  for  his  Tagraney  and 
destitotion^  'came  back*  with  an  excuse^  which,  aa  it  waa  aeconqMoied  with  hia 
'  1 11  swear  it 's  a  faot»'  cannot^  of  course^  be  questioned.  '  Ton  ace,  Giq>tain,'  said 
he^  <  I  Ve  not  always  been  so  infernally  poor.  Last  Angosl  I  'tended  Donn'a  f nr- 
ikace^  and  aa  I  was  running  some  hot  lead  into  the  pig«ioulds^  I  spilt  in  it^  cot 
of  my  Tcst-pocketk  three  hundred  dollars  in  silver,  taat  I  waa  keeping  i«r  a  feUww, 
and,  by  Gimini,  it  meked  quicker  than  you  could  say '  Jhok  B<HmiBO«  1 ' '  'And  so 
you  lost  it! '  responded  the  detain.  *AU  but  the  lotl/' replied  Bml  *Ijiist 
said  nothing  to  nobody:  I  bought  that  pig^  and  I  sold  it  to  a  jeweUer  in  Gkdcna 
for  five  hundred  doUara  2%a<'f  the  kind  of  speculations  I  get  I  ShaUIwafterthe 
horses  now.  Captain  r'  .  -  .  A  omnLBfAM  who  waa  doing  well,  but  wasted 
to  do  better,  in  Kentucky,  remoTcd  to  «  farther^westem  State;  and  in  aamwer 
ent|  wrote  back  the  following  flattering  account  of  the  '  ked'atiy ' 
and  its  inhabitants:  '  You  ask  me  how  I  like  this  country  and  the  people  thered 
As  for  the  country,  the  land  ia  as  cheap  as  dir^  and  good  enough ;  but  the  climate 
is  rainy,  blowy,  and  sultry.  The  people  die  so  isst  here  tfaDat  eaery  mum  A«s  Ail 
tkhrdwife,  amd  eperjf  foomem  if  a  widow  I  Aa  for  the  people^  they  are  petlMt 
Christians.  They  fulfil  the  Scriptures  to  the  letter,  where  it  saye^  *Let  Gon  be 
trucb  but  CTcry  man  a  liarT*  That's  a  charming  section  of  Uncle  S^MJOL't 
domain,  is  n*t  itf  By-the-by,  this  reminds  us  of  a  very  dever  thing  we  find  ia 
General  Clabk'b  journal,  the  BurlinffUm  (  Ft)  JVm  Preu^  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  Wisconsin  to  a  friend  who  had  aaked  for  rarioua  infomDar 
tion  as  to  the  country,  ita  dimate^  productions^  eta,  etc.  In  his  reply,  he 
'lumps '  these  with  a  great  deal  of  humor.    We  annex  a  fsw : 

*AHoira  Uie  gsme  sre  to  be  tonad  tiM  domcitio  fimi,  fhe  svtilow,  crmr,  sad  Mesjey,  sad.  Is 
mild  samnMni  Uie  nigbUiswk  and  icreecli-owL 

*Tlie  unimais  hantod  for  their  fVir  are,  the  eat,  ttie  ehiiHiniiik,  and  itimy  doga;  those  cUeCf 
eileemed  for  their  floeh  ar^  the  muak-rat,  tkuiik,  and  wootranck. 

*Tbe  principal  articles  orconsnmptlon  are  pork,  white  beaaa,  apple-aaiae,  and  rye-vhlakej. 

*The  principal  ardclea  of  Import  are,  dried  applei,  buflUihcoati,  tea,  tobaeoo,  eoCton-ofdtti,  mo* 
huMa,  bogus  clgan,  ■w*^  qwill  oyalen. 

*The  artldes  of  export  are  few,  being  only  luch  thlnga  aa  thejdon*!  want  themaeiTet;  the  pvbk' 
dpal  are,  oonvtcta  to  Aubum  and  Sinking  DriiooB,  and  emigvanta  lo  OaBlbnla. 

^  The  chief  productions  are,  white>headed  cmklreD,  which  in  time  grow  to  be  Inmben&eD,  pedlsi^ 
deaconSf  squuea,  poUildani,  and  rogue^ 

*Their  meana  of  geUlnga  llTlag  are  Ingenlona  and  Tttied;  the  SMSt  csleaalble,  however  li 
•dickering.' at  which  they  r  '  ^  ' ' '    ^^ 


rin^*  at  which  they  are  very  expert,  swopping  honee,  trading  cattle,  and  getting  bo 
•Their  chief  amnaementa  In  winter  are,  keeping  up  a  flra,  watching  the  weather,  going  to 
rals,  whluilsg^  and  breaking  steers.    In  summer  these  are  railed  by  getting  out  mawin^ 


com.  acting  aa  scare-crows,  and  *  getting  down  sick '  eating  green  applea. 
•The  range  of  ilomcstic  duties  u  oonflaed  altogetlier  to  f^*tpm  and  liie  • 
•  Their  principal  builneas  la,  an  fanpertlnent  Interfersnoe  with  other  people's  aflhii^  to  fhe  coliis 

aegSect  or  their  own,«xagnrating  evil  reporta,  throwing  obstacles  in  tte  war  of  publte  impiOTe- 

raenta,  talking  politlcB,  and  doing  chores.    The  young  leave  the  parental  roof  at  a  tender  egek  •■! 

commence  on  theh'  own  hook,  peddling  pop-oom,  ginger-bread,  sad  mniasnea  randy. 
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*The  dluMto  it  •  cmi  tetween  Lnind  and  Blbeita-^iiol  qi^  ^^J!  ^^^^''^SJ 


deal  coUw  than  the  other,  but  hedl^    The  pffnd^  diaeaaes  ara»  1 

tnmeoa^aiid'lblkaiaaiek.* 
*The  artlclea  or  loxwy  mo*  eateemed  an^  aalt  oNHIih,  dried  pimpkhifli  and  voo^ 
'The  artldea  of  ftmitara  are,  a  eook-a(OTei  mop^vaXL  and  waah-dun. 
•Tlieir  flmBlBg  fanplemeDta  eoofllai  or  ail  axe»  A W»  a  lof^hah^  Beii^^ 


•Theifedncation  to  eoaihied  to  writing  thehrMBBea,8neaaliy  off  boga,  and  inakfaigaaw^ 

*Tboir  moral  and  reUgtoui  kleaa  are  vague  and  looae.  Thej  geomly  Uto  to  a  green  old  age^ 
and  die  aa  green  as  they  lired. 

'Their  pAidiMl  plaoea  orreaort  are,  the  Diatthnnaor  nll^ 
aadpublic  and  prtTate  oiBoeai  where  they  oaTO  no  bmdneai 

'llieir  habita  are  predatoiy  and  mfgratoiy.* 

There  is  aa  odd  old  fellow  in  MontroM^  Penns^lranio,  aa  w«  aro  'credibly 
infonaedy'  who  ia  aomewhat  addicted  to  potations ;  and  when  he  takes  them  at 
all,  he  'potates'  rather  freely.  Onoe^  on  a  Satnrday,  he  had  become  oonsider- 
ably  inebriated.  Simday  found  him  as  mellow  as  Saturday  left  him;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  stock  of  whiskey  in  him,  he  felt  a  desire  to  yisit  the  sanctoary. 

80  to  the  'meetin'-honse'  he  went    Parson  B ,  a  worthy  old  dominie^  was 

instmcting  a  BiUe-daaa  Old  Cbaelet  walked  in,  and  Mt  down  qnite  demurely 
In  a  pew.  He  listened  Tery  attentirely  to  the  qneetions  and  answers  for  a  few 
minntes;  bat^  being  anxious  to  show  his  knowledge  of  'Seriptur'  and  doctrine^ 

he  stood  up,  leaning  on  the  fr«>nt  of  the  pew  with.both  hands.    'Panhon  B ,' 

said  he,  'aks  me  some  o'  them  hard  quea«huns.'  * Unde  Cbabub^'  said  the  do- 
minie,  with  a  aolenm  laee^  and  in  a  drawling  tone^  'don't  you  know  that  you 
are  in  the  bonds  of  sin  and  the  depths  of  iniquity  f  <Tei^ir,*and  the  gall  of 
bittemeas  toa  Aka  me  another  qnesidiuni '  -  -  -  *lki  impression  made  on 
your  eye  by  Pebsboo's  statue  of  CojjntBm,*  writes  a  fayorite  contributor  from 
the  interior  of  the  'Empire  State^'  'was  preciaely  the  one  made  on  mine.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  I  made  my  way  to  Wa^ngton,  and,  while  wandering  around 
the  capitol,  unexpectedly  beheld  the  statue^  (my  first  view  of  it^)  from  a  point 
to  the  right>  at  a  distance  of  seyeral  rods.  The  figure^  seen  frxxm  that  pointy 
seemed  erects  composed,  and  grandly  commanding.  But  when  I  changed  my 
position,  the  great  CHBisTOPHxa  changed  his  character.  One  foot  was  planted 
forward,  the  other  back;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  statue  to  a  big  bowler 
about  to  hurl  his  globe  was  quite  complete.  I  have  always  thought  of  it  since 
as  the  statue  of  *  Ghbibiofhxb  Colukbttb  making  a  Ten-strike.'  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  story,  showing  how  compliment  may  be  'run  into  the  ground.'  I  <mce  heard 
a  young  dergyman  make  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  Sunday-schooU^  in  the 
oourse  of  which  he  described,  quite  graphically,  the  mustering;  by  some  eealous 
teacher,  of  children  of  all  sorts  and  conditions ;  some  coming  without  hatc^  others 
without  coats,  and  others  with  bare  feet  He  was  followed  by  another  young 
minister,  who  crowded  his  harangue  with  complimentary  allusions  to  the  'beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  language^'  'the  touching  and  paU^etic  worda^'  'the  graphic 
and  elegant  remarks'  of  'my  brother  who  preceded  me.'  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  he  too  spoke  of  the  gathering  together  of  little  folks  from  the  high-ways 
and  hedges;  and  how  the  urchins  came  forth,  as  it  were^  from  the  hollow  logs 
and  wood-chucks'  holes;  and  said:  'They  corne^  in  the  bemUi/ul  and  doqumt 
language  of  my  brother,  with  bare/eitt'*  -  -  •  Ws  are  right  glad  to  ftad 
our  old  friend  J.  31  Foojd  in  'the  field'  again  at  St  Loui^  where  he  will  pre- 
sently open  his  new  and  beautiful  theatre.  Himself  a  genUeman,  and  an  admi- 
rable and  rersatile  actor,  he  haa  had  little  difficulty  in  drawing  around  him  men 
of  kindred  character  and  talent  When  we  aay  that  GmmoroALB  is  his  stage- 
manager  and  Geobox  Holulsd  one  of  his  comedian^  we  say  all  that  it  is  necessary 
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to  menlaon  in  'this  meridian.'  ...  Om  friend  and  ancient  oontemponury, 
General  MoRRiBy  has  written  a  eong  entitled  'The  Prairie  on  Fire,*  Meeting 
Dkmfster  in  Broadway  the  other  day,  he  hailed  him  with:  'Why  do  n't  yon  set 
'The  Prairie  on  Fire't'  'What  should  I  do  thai  (orf  replied  DsunmEB;  *I 
might  as  well  ask  jon  why  yon  do  n't  set  the  NoHh  River  on  firel '  And  the 
two  good-natnred,  good-looldng  friends  separated,  with  simnltaneons  displays  of 
mntaal  irory.  ...  Wi  wonld  have  the  reader  take  notiee^  that  the  edito- 
rial opinions  of  this  Magazine,  of  whatever  hind,  end  with  the  close  of  the  Gossip. 
We  mention  thii^  because  the  advertising  sheets^  at  the  end  of  onr  last  number, 
have  been  taken  by  some  readers  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  orig^al  artides 
of  the  work.  ShoiQd  they  be  quoted  in  this  connection,  the  public  will  now 
understand  it  •  -  -  Thk  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  exquisite 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  Lines  hy  WUliam  CuUen  Bryant,  now  first  published 
on  a  preceding  page.  They  were  written  for  Mr.  Dempster,  the  distinguished 
Scottish  vocalist^  whose  popularity  seems  to  increase  with  every  concert  that 
he  givesL  He  has  set  the  words  to  music  that  is  worthy  of  them ;  and  higher 
praise  we  could  not  award  to  his  admirable  performance.  Mr.  Dempster  always 
has  the  warm  sufi&ages  of  the  poets  to  whose  lines  he  composes  music  Toner- 
SON  was  almost  overcome  with  the  music  of  'The  May- Queen;'  and  we  perceive 
that  Charles  Swadt  expresses  his  'high  admiration  of  the  sweet  and  graceful 
manner  in  which  his  words  have  been  set'  ...  Ws  observe  that  Mr.  Lewie 
G,  Morri^e  Annual  Sale  of  Improved  Breech  of  DomeeOe  Animale  will  take  place 
at  his  superb  country-seat  at  Mount-Fordham  on  the  ninth  day  of  June  next 
Mr.  Morris  leaves  for  Europe  soon  afterward,  and  the  public  may  anticipate 
large  and  rare  additions  to  his  stock  for  next  year's  sale.  He  has  the  true  spirit 
of  an  agricultural  nobleman ;  for  he  aims,  and  successfully,  both  to  do  and  to 
receive  good.  -  -  -  A  friend  in  Stockbridge  (Mass.)  sends  us  the  following 
anecdote  of  Rev.  Zeb.  TwiroHELi^  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  full  and  regular 
standings  and  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Conference.  At  one  time  he  repre- 
sented Stockbridge  in  the  state-legislature.  'Zeb.,'  says  our  informant^  'is  a 
man  of  fair  talents^  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  musician.  In  the  pulpit  he  is 
grave,  solemn,  dignified — a  thorobgh,  systematic  sermonizer;  but  out  of  the 
pulpit  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  more  full  of  fun  and  drollery.  On  cme 
occasion,  he  was  wending  his  way  toward  the  seat  of  the  Annual  Conference  of 
ministers,  in  company  with  another  clergyman.  Passing  a  country  inn,  he  re- 
marked to  his  companion:  "Hie  last  time  I  stopped  at  that  tavern,  /  alept  with 
the  landlord 9  wife!*  In  utter  amazement  his  clerical  friend  wanted  to  know 
what  he  meant  'I  mean  just  what  I  say,'  replied  Zeb.  ;  and  on  went  the  two 
travellers  in  unbroken  silence,  until  they  reached  the  Conference.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  session  the  Conference  sat  with  closed  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting private  business^  and  especially  to  at^nd  to  the  annual  examination  of 
each  member's  private  character,  or  rather  conduct  daring  the  past  year.  For 
this  purpose,  the  derk  called  the  roll,  as  was  the  custom,  and  in  due  course 
Zeb.'s  name  was  called.  'Does  any  one  know  aught  against  the  conduct  of  bro- 
ther TwiroHELL  during  the  past  year?'  asked  the  Bishop,  who  was  the  prending 
oflieer.  After  a  moment's  silence,  Zeb.'8  travelling  companion  arose  from  his  seat^ 
and,  with  a  heavy  hearty  and  grave,  demure  countenance,  said  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform ;  one  that  he  owed  to  6od,  to  the  church,  and  to  himseIC 
He  must  therefore  discharge  it  fearlessly,  though  with  trembling.  He  then 
related  what  Zeb,  had  told  him  while  passing  the  tavern,  how  he  slept  with  the 
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landlord's  wife,  etc  The  grsTe  body  of  ministen  was  struck  as  with  a  thunder- 
bolt; although  a  few  sm3ed,  and  glaneed  first  upon  Zkb.,  then  upon  the  Bishop, 
knowingly,  for  they  knew,  better  than  the  others^  the  eharaeter  of  the  accused. 
The  Bishop  called  up  'brother  T.,'  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  in  relation 
to  so  serious  a  charge.  Ze&  arose  and  said:  'I  did  the  deed!  I  never  lie.' 
Then,  pausing  with  an  awfhl  seriousness^  he  proceeded,  with  vlow  and  solemn 
deliberation:  'There  was  one  little  oiroumstanec^  however,  connected Vith  the 
affair,  I  did  ^t  name  to  the  brother.  It  may  not  have  much  weight  with  the 
Conference,  but  although  it  may  be  deemed  of  trifling  importance,  I  will  state  it. 
When  I  slept  with  the  landlord's  wife,  as  I  told  the  brother,  /  kepi  the  tavern 
mytdfJ*  The  long  and  troubled  countenances  relaxed;  a  titter  followed;  and 
the  next  named  on  the  roll  was  called.'  •  •  •  The  following  inscription  is 
copied  from  a  tomb-stone  in  Rockingham  county,  New-Hampshire: 

*A  wiTB  ao  troe.  there  are  but  few, 

AnddiffleoHtoftid; 
A  wife  moie  Jiut,  and  true  to  troat. 

Iliere  is  not  kA  behind.* 

We  learn  incidentally,  but  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  the  young  Mr. 
D.  WiLLABD  FisKs;  from  whose  'Letters  from  the  North  of  Europe'  we  quoted 
an  admirable  passnge  in  our  last  number,  has  been  passing  the  winter  at  the 
UniTersity  of  Upsala,  attending  lectures,  etc  EBs  intelligence,  assiduity  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  all  kinds  of  difficulties^  and  his  surprising  acquire- 
ments for  his  years^  haye  gained  him  great  layor  among  the  professors^  and  other 
learned  men.  He  goes  to  Denmark  in  May,  and  embarks  at  Copenhagen  for 
Iceland,  where  he  intends  to  pasa  the  summer.  His  immediate  object  is^  to 
make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  languages,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
northern  nations^  their  sagas^  etc ;  and  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishing  it. 
We  cannot  ayoid  contrasting  the  conduct  of  this  poor  youth,  brayely  struggling 
forward  to  intellectual  eminence,  in  defiance  of  poverty  and  privation,  with  that 
of  the  host  of  young  Americans,  spendthrift  sons  of  wealthy  fathers^  who  are 
wasting  tame  and  opportunity,  degrading  themselves  and  disgracing  their  country, 
amidst  the  enervating  and  licentious  pleasures  of  Paris.  Which  of  the  two  may 
be  considered  the  real  specimen  of  'Young  America 'f  -  -  •  Et  way  of  cau- 
tion to  all  similar  applicants^  let  us  say  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mobtov,  secretary  of  the  'JVt- 
ehigan  UmvertUy  JUadinff-Boom,*  at  Ann-Arbor,  in  answer  to  his  note  requesting 
us  to  send  to  '  the  institution '  a  free  copy  of '  that  valuable  periodical,  the  Knick- 
XBBOCKZB,'  that  we  shall  do  no  such  thing.  We  don't  print>  at  great  expense, 
a  work  to  give  away  to  those  who  have  no  sort  of  claim  upon  us;  nor  do  we 
greatiy  affect  the  cool  impudence  of  such  mendicant  requests^  And  our  contem- 
porariei^  every  where,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  resist^  as  many  of  them  do  resist^ 
the  appeals  of  kindred  eleemosynary  'petitioners^'  who  will  'ever  pray'  in  this 
kind,  until  taught  better.  -  -  -  A  uttlb  boy, 'well  in  his  boots' for  the  first 
time,  and  very  proud  of  them,  said  to  his  mother,  after  reading  his  customary 
chapter  in  'Soorfs  Family  Bible'  in  the  morning:  'Mother,  why  didn't  Mobb 
wear  boots  f '  '  Why,  my  son,  what  makes  yon  ask  thai  question  ff  Perhaps  he 
did  wear  boots^  my  dear ;  we  do  n't  know.'  'No,  mother,  he  did  u%  because  the 
Bmui  says  that  the  voice  that  came  out  of  the  burning  bush  told  him  to  take 
off  his  Bhoet!*  There  was  no  rejoinder  to  this  'clincher.'  •  -  -  Genin  has 
again  laid  the  town  under  obligation  to  his  enterprise  and  far-eeein|^  discern- 
ment   He  has  opened  a  *LaMe£  and  Juvenile  BaMoar,'  at  Number  MS,  Broad- 
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way,  under  the  new  and  aaperb  Sr.  NxoHouui  Hotel,  which  he  has  fitted  np^  in 
the  waj  of  elegant  deoorationa  and  ornament>  in  a  ftyle  hitherto  nnsorpaaed 
in  New-Tork.  We  were  informed,  by  traTelled  perMoa  whom  we  met  «t  the 
Bazaar,  that  nothing  superior  to  it,  in  chaatenea^  riohneu^  and  true  taate,  eonld 
be  seen  in  Oxford  or  Regent-etreet  in  London,  or  the  stUl  more  beantifol  ma^ 
dn*  of  Paris.  But  more  than  this:  it  haa  evwy  tkUiff,  of  the  Terj  ridiesi  and 
rarest^  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  ladiei^  and  ohildren's  eoatmBC^  'from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,'  imported  direetly^m  Par]%  aa 
well  as  such  as  may  be  manufactured  in  thia  city.  Young  ladiea  and  mothcn 
haye  now  no  need  to  'go  a^opping;*  for  all  they  require  can  be  obtained,  and 
at  reasonable  prices^  at  the  'Bazaar.'  What  with  the  fisme  of  this  new  *instito* 
tion,'  the  'Togne'  of  his  q>ring  hat^  'just  published,'  and  the  splendid  serrioa 
of  plate  recently  presented  to  him  by  his  emphySu,  there  ia  reason  to  fear  tfaafc 
OKimr  may  soon  decide  not  to  'let  his  children  play  with  the  neighbonf  chil- 
dren,* as  they  haye  been  accustomed  to  dol  •  •  -  A  wbsmkd  lately  from  Gar 
nada  encountered  the  following  o^A^  posted  on  a  board,  by  a  Frenchman,  aa  a 
caution  to  the  people  not  to  trust  his  wife,  who  bad  run  away  from  him: 

'Ma  name  thsto  Pktbe  Rotillb  :  ma  Wai^  be  kar  ma  bona  and  ibaiit  ax  mb.  Any  naattiat 
tniita  him  on  ma  nam,  thaU  a  kMS  Ibr  you  I* 

Wk  haye  tested,  to  our  entire  aatisfaction,  the  justice  of  the  commendationa 
bestowed  by  our  correspondent  'H.'  upon  the  *MBUiiion-Sbu9eaf  Benny  JBidU  tf 
Neuf-Brutuwuk,'  In  conjunction  with  a  most  agreeeble  party  of  distinguished 
Jerseymen,  and  one  or  two  Gothamites^  we  ei^joyed  there  reeentiy  a  supper  and 
a  breakfast  {meh  a  breakfast!)  of  which  the  recollection  eren  now  lingers  upon 
the  palate.  Bkhnt  Stxlub  la  a  benefactor  to  your  true  ffomrmM,  -  -  -  '2%0 
Lantens*  after  the  manner  of  'Punch,'  is  a  yery  deyer  and  liyely  publication. 
Many  of  its  drawings  are  yery  effectiye;  and  much  of  its  poetry  ia  far  aboye 
the  orduary  standard  of  merit  Witness  the  lines,  *An  Old  SUtry,*  by  Mr.  Fm- 
Jahks  (yBaiKf,  reeentiy  published.  It  is  brim-full  of  poetry  and  feeling  and 
yery  like  poor  Hood.  -  -  -  The  KaiUmal  Acadtmy  of  Detign  has  opened  its 
annual  exhibition  with  a  great  number  of  yery  fine  pictures^  which  will  reoeiy<s 
due  attention  in  our  next  Our  best  artists  are  proyed  to  haye  been  both  indua- 
trions  and  successful ;  and  some  of  the  more  eminent  among  them  haye  roaUy 
won  new  laurels.  The  exhibition-room^  we  haye  remarked,  are  daily  and  ni^tfy 
crowded  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city.    •    -    •    TBslinea  beginning: 

*Tbibc  was  a  hermit,  ohl  and  giay. 
Mid  plne^ooda  iswiimg  tu  away/ 

are  respectfully  declined.  We  should  like  to  know  what  the  hermit  doea  whm 
he  '  dewlt  t '  The  meaning  of  the  term  '  dewling;'  as  here  used -^  and  it  is  twios 
repeated — ^passes  our  poor  comprehension.  •  •  -  Ovm  of  the  many  attractionB 
of  WAflHDroToif  is  BrowtiU  HoteL  It  is  a  new  and  immense  structure,  on  l^enn- 
sylyania  Ayenue,  built  of  pure  white  marble^  and  contains  'any  quantity'  of 
airy  sleeping-room%  priyate  parlors,  beautifully  arranged,  and  a  dining-hall  of 
most  sumptuous  dimensions,  elegantiy  and  chastely  furnished.  The  host  ia  'na- 
tiye  and  to  the  manor  bom,'  and  knows  well  'what  he  has  b&m  aboMi '  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  His  table  is  luxuriously  supplied  with  edibles  and  pota- 
bles, and  the  attendance  is  admirable.  Beside  all  thii^  that  he  is  a '  good  fellow' 
is  another  fact>  which  no  body  can  deny.  Long  may  he  wayel  -  -  -  Ws 
heard  an  intelligent  criticism  at  the  National  Academy  exhibition  the  other 
eyening:    An  affected  fop»  with  a  profusion  of  flashy  jewelry,  stood  twisting  his 
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iiioiiBtodi«  before  the  predmlnentlT  great  Bcriptar*!  pietare  of  Dubakd.  *G1o- 
riooi  pietnre  1 '  eud  he;  ' magnifieent  eloud-eifeet ;  the  ehiaro-icuro  rapftnb ;  the 
animalB  and  the  people  nmniiig,  terrible  1  terrible  I  But  I  don't  like  the  snb- 
jeet^  dY«  1^'t  thoie  kind  o^  thingi^  like  Aumoii'f  Nebuehadneuat^B  Svpper, 
they  don't  interest  me.'  There  might  hare  been  a  difference  between  BnanAZ- 
SAm'f  featt  and  NxBUOHAmnzKAn's  rapper  I  -  •  -  Tat  town-reader,  in  paicing 
BoASOMAir'B  jewefay-store^  eomer  of  Uspenasd-etreet  and  Broadway,  may  see 
in  the  window  a  rare  and  beautiful  work  of  antique  art  It  is  a  bronze  groups 
representing  *Tk$  Fhgdlatiim  of  ChritC  It  was  formerly  the  property  of  Car- 
d^ial  Boimsi,  and  was  pnrehased  at  the  sale  of  the  Cardinal's  gallery  of  paint- 
ings at  Lnoca.  The  gronp  was  well  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
JoBR  of  Bologna,  and  was  so  warranted  at  the  sale.  -  •  -  'J.  K.  BL's' 
'sewered '  joke  was  originally  told  in  the  Kmickxbbogsib,  in  a  note  to  the  Enixos 
from  Mr.  Ghablis  Akor  Bubtd^  on  the  ere  of  his  sailing  for  France^  in  the 
pleasant  capital  of  which  he  is  now  residing  ...  Sons  of  the  most  beantiful 
^ecimens  of  Ornamental  Jewelry  that  we  hare  erer  seen  in  New-York,  may  be 
eauyoained  at  the  establishment  of  the  mannfactorers  and  importeri^  Messrs. 
K.  On  ijfD  CoMPAKT,  Nnmber  804^  Broadway,  eomer  of  Doane-street,  up  stairs. 
Their  assortment  is  as  rarions  as  it  is  rich  and  elegant:  and,  whether  at  whole- 
sale or  retail,  their  prices  are  always  reasonable.  -  •  -  Wx  hare  not  forgotten 
our  WoMkimgton  Memoranda;  bat  we  must  let  it  spring  'from  thonght's  occasion,' 
rather  than  'sit  down'  to  its  reoolleetion.  It  is  qnite  too  *rememberable '  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  •  •  -  Tvm  spacious  and  beantifiil  establishment  of  Messrs. 
ffvuXMUA,  Srjevaais  Aim  WiujiAia^  in  Broadway,  near  Leonard-street,  is  a  perfect 
galleiy  of  rare  wwks  of  art  Aside  from  its  great  store  of  all  the  latest  and  best 
ODgraTings  of  Europe^  there  may  always  be  seen  there  the  master-pieces  in  land- 
scape and  portraiture  of  the  best  English,  Fk«nch,  German,  and  American  artists. 
It  is  tmly  an  'Art-Union'  of  itself.  -  •  •  Duanco  no  month  since  the  Kmicx- 
XKBOonai  began  to  exist  have  so  many  contributions  been  receiyed  as  in  the 
Boonth  *last  past;'  so  that  we  trust  our  correspondents  will  'possess  themselyes 
in  patience.'  Books  and  other  publications  not  noticed  in  the  present  number 
will  *receiye  dispatch'  in  our  next  -  •  •  Wi  would  call  especial  attention 
to  Pand  DelaroeMe  *NapoU(m  at  FoniaifMeau,*  on  the  eye  of  his  abdication,  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Siuivmaiit  Institute.  It  is  a  superb  work,  by  a  man  of  true 
geniusL  •  .  -  Wx  tender  our  thanks  to  Hon.  Whxiax  H.  Sxwabd  and  Hon. 
Jahbb  BiooKB^  for  speeches  deliyered  by  them  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
aentatiyea.  -  -  •  Tbm  festtyal  of  'Paas'  was  celebrated  in  the  good  old- 
iaahioned  slyle  on  the  eyening  of  the  seyenteenlh,  at  the  Aaron  House,  by  our 
'St  NnHOLAS  Society.'  A  feeling  and  beautifbl  tribute  was  paid  by  Hon.  Jomr 
A.  KiKo  to  the  late  yenerable  Key.  Jacob  Sohooitxaxxb,  of  Jamaica,  whose  tall, 
commanding  person  and  sonorous  yemacular  will  long  be  remembered  by  eyery 
son  of  St  N10BOLA&  .  -  •  Wx  haye  receiyed  frt>m  a  layorite  contributor, 
'  RiCHAXD  Hatwabdi^'  b  patriotic  poem  for  our  next  number,  which  we  predict  will 
hereafter  be  regarded  almost  as  much  a  national  effusion  as  *The  Star-Spangled 
Banner' or 'Hail  Columbia.'  But  our  readers  shall  judge.  •  -  -  Mb.  Fob- 
bxr^s  engagement  at  the  Broadway  still  runs  on.  Oyer  aixty  nights,  at  '  this 
present  writings'  and  no  diminution  in  his  crowded  audiencesi  What  a  Lxab  is 
his  I  That  we  dicf  get  a  chance  to  see,  and  neyer  saw  it  equalled,  nor  eauld  it  be, 
by  any  actor  in  the  world.  -  -  -  Fob  a  piece  of  genuine  appredatiye  criti- 
cisoa,  read  the  essay  *  On  the  OetUue  of  Chofiee  Dickene,'  in  preceding  pages. 
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It  does  equal  honor  to  th«  writer  And  hit  mibj^ot  •  -  -  A  obabumo  ehsffter 
from  Meister  Eabl's  'Sketoh-Book,'  and  an  admirable  *Sehediasm'  paper  rxptm. 
*Tke  RighU  of  OkOdnn;  are  in  type;  bui^  together  with  'The  i  ondemned  Ship^' 
'Xiegend  of  a  LooomotiyV  and  four  additional  pagea  of  *  Goaaip^,  thtj  are  liter* 
ally  '  crowded  out' 


LiTiaAST  Rboors  or  Nbw  PvBUCATiom.~*A  reeoot  woik  by  Mr.  Hbukt  JAHca,  c 
the  lectures  delivered  bj  bim  In  thli  citjr  some  two  yean  ibMse,  end  which  were  at  the  tine  Ifaa 
•talk  of  the  town*  fbr  their  freedom  and  originality, has  been  abalnctod—'coiiTeyed'  the  wlae  It 
all  * — ftom  flmaaiwtnm.  *Wbent>iiiid,*we  shall'iBakeanoteof  VfiiraDote^warthytoiDeii 
la,  aa  we  law  ftom  a  meraly  eaaaal  shmee  orer  Ita  pagea.  J.  &  Rssruus  CBnton-fiaD,  is  the 
publlaber;  and  he  haa  alao  in  praaii  to  be  pobliahed  tOBM  time  during  the  nenthy  a  sow  edittoA 
<^  HaUteVM  C^mflgu  PMtUal  Worki.  What  a  treat  wiU  be  tUrt  for  erety  lover  of  trae  poeKyt 
0ome  foretaateof  what  may  be  expected  win  be  foond  Intlie  *  Extract  ftom  an  UnpnbBahed  Poem,' 
eiaewhere  In  tlie  pneeni  onmber.  -  -  -  Kossuth*!  vlalt  to  thia  covniry  haa  glvea  rise  to  two 
Tolumea  which  lie  belbre  oa.  Ftom  Mcsara.  DnasT  amo  Muxbr,  pobHahcn,  at  Anbun,  bi  flila 
Statei  we  have  the  'Z^s  ^  JTmmO,*  bwlodtaig  nottcea  of  the  meo  and  aeeaes  of  the  Bm«Blm 
Revolution,  together  with  an  appendix,  containing  his  principal  speecfaea,  with  an  Inliodncdesi  bf 
HoHACB  Gbsklct.  The  compiler  la  Mr.  P.  G.  Hkialst,  a  brother  of  the  anthor  of  *KAroi.noa 
and  his  Manhals.'  Ttvm  Messrs.  Pkixnbt  abb  Comt ant,  BoflUo,  we  have  ^KM—tk  amd  ki»  Oai^ 
«r«<«,'  with  a  brief  hiHoiy  of  Hongaiy,  select  speeches  of  Kossv«i»  elc^  by  Hxbbt  W.  Db  PiTTt 
with  an  lotrodaeUon  by  Hon.  HaamT  J.  RATMoan,  late  Bpeaker  of  the  New^York  Hooae  cT  A» 
sembly,  etc:  with  portraits,  and  a  mi|»  of  Uungaiy.  Both  these  volmnes  are  execnted  Bpon  Ak 
paper,  with  large,  dear  types.  -  -  •  Tk^^BarpandtAePUvghj^hjoor^VtaMKarBu^^IoKum 
D.  Cabnino,  Esq.,  of  GUI,  (Maas^)  to  *speak  right  out  in  meeting,*  has  been  printed,  and  will  on 
long  be  pabHahed.  Noreaderof  theKaioXBBBooKnwillBeedtobelBfonnedthatitwB  piwo 
replete  wtlh  honest  thooght  and  staple  poettoalfiseUag.  -  -  -  ^ITmmb^  akrtfeiMuCv,«sem* 
pimry  for  Acta  ^f  Pi$tff  and  ChtiHi^^*  la  the  title  of  a  woriE  ftom  the  pen  of  Juua  KAVA«A«^ 
and  the  press  of  Messrs.  Aptlbtob  abd  Oompabt.  Its  subjects  are  aelected  from  four  perioda  er 
eras:  flrst,  the  Roman  Empire;  second,  the  Middle  Ages;  tUrd,  the  Bevenleenth  Oentory ;  and 
foorth,  the  Eighteenth  and  NlnetaantliOentBriea.  The  woric  ia  intereathv  from  the  grooping  and 
variety  of  ita  cbaraeteia.  The  sane  pobttshen  have  in  press,  ^Oobbbillb  and  hia  Itaae^'  by 
Gumot;  *Daya  of  Bbuob,*  by  Gbacb  AauiLAa;  *The  Stodent's  Wife;'  Uobacb  8iiira*B  'Gai- 
eties and  Gravities;*  *  The  Ingoklsby  Legends;*  ^UtUePedllngtonians;'  <  Papers  fttmi  the  Qaar- 
terty  Review,*  etc.  -  -  -  ^SumwurJUU,  or  IAfi$  m  a  Ana,*  ftom  the  preaa  of  Dxaar  abs 
MtLLBB,  Anban,iaaworicwhlcliwo  are  sovry  to  be  obUged  to  pass  wtlh  a  simple  record  of  Ha 
title,  and  a  recommendation  io  the  reader  to  porahaae  and  pemae  what  will  richly  remand  peraaaL 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  DAT  Kbllooo  Lbb.  -  -  -  A  vbbt  useftil  manoal  for  the  dsgjiBen  and 
laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Is  a  AVw  ^rr«B^raMii<  0/  Ptalma  amd  Bfmns,  alphabetically  pre- 
pared In  Unas,  by  whldi  any  paalm  or  hymn  may  instantly  be  found  on  reference  to  e«y  One  con- 
tained therein.  The  great  convealenee  of  auflfa  a  woriE  la  too  obviooa  to  require  eonunanL  Oct*- 
viua  Loaawoarn,  Wllllamsboigfa,  the  anther,  and  OaviUJi  A.  BooaaAcx,  Kew-Yoik,  a>e  Hw 
publishers.  •  -  -  Thb  best  editions  of  the  beat  standard  works  for  schools  and  general  reteeaea 
that  are  published  In  this  country  proceed  ftom  the  press  of  Messrs.  D.  Applbtob  abb  CoKPABT,«r 
this  dty.  Three  lie  before  us  at  this  moment,  of  rare  value  and  oonvenlence :  Loma  FAaqoaiA^ 
*Atas  M§tk»d^  Lmming  le  Used, end  Sptttk,  and  Ompon  tk§  Aims*  Lmagua^;*  Sobbubb^ 
*J>ietimuur$  •/  fVinc*  amd  Engluh^*  in  two  PartBi  abridged ;  and  a  '/Hns  Amc*  JKamasI,*  ^ 
the  same  author.  The  great  auooess  of  these  works  la  a  coodusive  evidence  of  their  «mi 
merit.  •  -  •  Wa  have  received  from  Meaars.  Babos,  Bbotbbb  abd  Oompabt,  Parkmoa^ 
complete  In  one  volume,  with  several  engravings,  ^Tk§  7Vt/«r  a«d  ChtmrdUm,*  mainly  by  Stbbui 
and  AnniaoB,  indiwilng  an  account  of  the  authors,  ftom  the  pen  of  Macaulat,  and  Inpntad 
notes.  Of  a  woric  so  weU  known,  It  need  only  be  Bstd  that  it  is  weU  printed  in  doable  oohBBH^ 
upon  good  paper.  •  -  -  Wn  have  but  apace  left  to  mention  the  following  additional  worka  aa 
awaiting  ftiture  *  tibnsiderstion  :*  *A  Bed  bi  a  BotUe,*  by  Rev.  Bbnbt  T.  CBaBVBB,  ftom  the  pnm 
of  BcatBNBa;  *Tbe  Nineteenth  Century,  or  the  New  Dlapensalion,*  a  brief  examlnatlan  of  Iht 
daims  and  asserUons  of  Ehabvbl  SwBoaBBoao,  pnbliahed  by  Jorb  Au.bis  Naaaai^airBat; 
*  The  Future  Wealth  of  America,  bdng  a  Gbmce  at  the  Resources  of  the  United  States,*  (a  mo* 
more  important  and  comprehensive  work  than  even  its  title  indicates,)  by  Fbabcis  BoBTBaa,  to 
fourteen  years  a  resident  hi  India  and  West  China  ;<  Life  in  the  West,  or  the  Mobbtob  Ftadly,* 
ftom  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  Phlladdphla ;  *An  Autobiography  of  Wiluar  So^ 
aaLii,*  by  our  Old  friend  and  eonespondent,  the  anthor  of  *  Clibtov  BaAnanaw,*  dc,  etc. 
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Ib  the  name  giyeii  to  an  elegant  and  entirelj  original  design  of  Mantilla,  impcftod  bj 
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861  (late  351)  BROADWAY. 

This  tmlj  unique  gannent  may  be  found  in  every  imajginable  variefy  of  eokr 
at  the  aboTe-named  establishment ;  together  with  a  multitudinous  array  of  oUmt 
prevailing  designs,  in  the  very  richest  of  Fabrics,  and  lit  extremely  moderate  prices 
Miasei^  and  Young  Ladies*  Sacks  and  MantiUas,  Ladies'  Mourning  MantflUus  ae^Ac 
^  The  Proprietor  invites  the  inspection  of  Ladies  to  the  Gkwdt  now  eihibitiog  it 
his  Nkw  &somEt  and  assures  them  that  every  pains  are  taken  to  give  them  ov* 
satisfaction. 

FOREZON    SHAWLS. 

A  Shawl  Department  is  now  added  to  the  above,  comprising  the  very  latask  ifr 
portatioDs  of  French  Cashmere,  India  Camd's  Hav,  OantoB  Grape^  and  olbff 
Fsreign  Shawls,  which  are  likewise  offered  for  sale  on  the  same  liberml  tenns  wUflb 
have  gained  for  this  Store  so  larve  a  share  of  public  patrooam. 

MnoKAim  from  all  parts  of  Uie  country  supplied  on  th«  Best  of  teim& 
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THE 

EDITED  BY  LOUIS  GAYIiORD  CLABK. 

The  Julj  number  will  be  the  firat  of  the  FoBTiBTa  Youjut  of  the  Knickeebockie 
Magazine. 

The  reduction  in  price  from  fite  to  theeb  dollars  a  jeax  having  proved  entirely 
successful,  it  will  be  continued  at  the  same  low  rate,  which  must,  in  all  cusss,  bs 

PAID  IN  ADVANCE. 

Those  who  take  the  work  can  best  judge  if  the  promises  made  when  the  diange 
in  price  was  announced  have  been  faithfully  kept  Very  many  of  the  old  and  tried 
friends  of  the  Magacine  have  shown  their  faith  in  our  promises  by  the  mo9t  gener- 
ous  efforts  in  obtaining  new  subscribers,  and  the  publisher  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tender  themhis  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  kindness.  Their 
aid  has  been  most  timely  and  efficient 

The  Fudge  Pafeeb,  by  Ik.  Marvel,  Author  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream 
Life,  <fec.,  <Sec;  The  Sbqubl  to  St.  Lvger.  ob  the  Threads  of  Life,  by  Richard 
B.  Kimball, Esq.;  and  BisisTSR  Earl's  Sketoh  Book,  by  Charles  O.  Leland,  Esq., 
will  be  continued  regularly,  unless  interrupted  by  the  absence  or  illness  of  the 
Authors. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  Author  of  Salander  and  the  Dragon,  will  be  a  regular 
contributor. 

Frrz-GRBENB  Halleok  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time 
to  time. 

The  best  talent  of  the  country  will  be  engaged,  and  no  expense  or  effort  ep^f^ 
to  make  the  ENICKBRBOCKER  more  than  over  deserving  of  the  first  posiUon 
among  our  ORIGINAL  Amsrican  Maqazuves. 

The  cash  system  in  this  business  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  way 
of  continuing  the  work  till  *all  arrearoffea  are  paid^  that  it  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Notice  of  the  ezpuration  of  suMriptioo  will  be  given,  and  if  it  is  not  renewed,  we 
consider  the  work  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  it  will  be  discontmued.  The  subscriber 
is  not  forced  to  go  on  because  he  neglects  to  order  the  work  stopped ;  and  we  are 
not  disappointed,  as  we  have  been  hundreds  of  times,  by  receiving,  as.  an  answer  to 
our  account,  that  '  the  paper  woi  ordered  stopped  some  time  ago!  ^^^^l  ^^  ^®  P^^' 
master  had  neglected  to  give  notice,  we  must  suffer  the  loss. 

Booksellers  and  Poettmisters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents.  Those  who  will 
undertake  to  procure  subscribers  will  receive  favorable  terms.  Specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent  g^ratis  on  application,  post-paid.  ' 

All  remittances,  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed  to  Saiiuei< 
Hueston,  189  Nassau-street,  New- York,  post-paid. 

Back  Vowjmbs.— The  yeai-s  1845,  '46,  '47,  '4«,  *49,''60,  and  '61,  will  be  sold  in 
Numbers,  for  $2.50  a  year. 

THREE.  DOLLARS  A  YEAR.  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

THERE  WnX  BE  NO  DEVIATION  FROM  THIS  OONDITICir. 

To  Clnbs  of  TeH»  $9.50  e»ch. 

Booksellers  and  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents.  Those 
who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribei's  will  receive  favorable  terms. 
Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  post-paid. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  roust  be  addressed  to 
Samuel  Hubston,  139  Nassau  street,  New-York,  Post-paid. 

Back  VoLUMKS.— The  years  1845,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '49,  '60  and  '51,vill 
bo  sold  in  Numbers  for  $2.60  a  year, 
\ ^ 
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Abt.I.    8CBEDIASMB:  THE  SIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN.    Bt  Paul  SioaTOLK, ....  487 

IL    TO  MY  WIFE  uA^SENCE.    Bt  Park  Bewamik, 4»1 

m.    THE  TOMB-BIRD.    Bt  E.  W.  B.  Canniho, 49S 

IV.    A  TALK  UPON  ANTIQUITY:  •THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,'   ...    483 
y.    BUNKER-HILL:  AN  OLD-TLME  BALLAD.    Bt  Richard  Hatwardb,    ...  499 

VL    A  TRIP  TO  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD.    Bt  a  Nbw  Contrxbvtor, 501 

VIL    STANS^AS  BY  THE  *  PEASANT-BARD,' 505 

Vm.    STANZAS:  ST.  HELENA.    Bt  'Grxtta,' 506 

IX.    SKETCH-BOOK  OF  ME,  MEISTER  KARL.    Bt  Charlm  O.  Lklakv,  Esq.,     .  508 

X.    THE  FOUNTAIN  FAY, 512 

XI.    LAMENT  FOR  SA-8A-NA.  Bt  W.  H.  G.  Hosmbr, 513 

'     XIL    literary  QUAKERS:  BARTON  AND  'THE  HOWITTS,' 514 

XIIL    LINES  TO  FANNY.    Bt  'A.  S.  M^ 518 

XIV.    THE  PEASANTS  SONG  OF  SPRING.    Bt  Jambs  Lxmbm, 510 

XV.    RANDOM  LEAF  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  RALPH  ROANOKE, 590 

XVL    DREAMS:  A  SONNET.    Bt  'Clarbmcb  Elwin,' 583 

XVII.    SOME  MORE  GERMAN  SONGa    Bt  Dohald  MacLbod, SS4 

XVm.    BULL-FIGHTS  IN  LISBON 5S6 

XIX.    WHY?— OR  UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS, 588 

XX.    THE  SEA-NYMPHS  TO  THE  DRYADS.    Bt  Willum  Pitt  Palmbr,  ...    589 

XXI.    TRANSCRIPTS  FROM  A  LATE  SHERIFF'S  DOCKET, 530 

XXII.    DELL'  OCCASIONE.    From  tbb  Italxam, 534 

XXUL    THE  FIDDLER  AT  GEMUND.    Fbom  tbb  Gbrmar, 535 

XXIV.    A  LEAF  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LONDON  AUTHOR, 537 

XXV.    BLONDINE:  A  POET'S  DEATH-SONG.    Bt  W.  North, 545 
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THE     RIGHTS     OP     CHILDHEN. 

Thk  *  rights  of  man '  and  the  *  rights  of  woman '  have  been  discussed 
*  ad  nauseam ; '  but  who  vindicates  the  Rights  of  Children  ?  I  have 
just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  a  very  learned  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York  on  the  new  Divorpe 
Bill,  in  which  their  existence,  as  a  feature  growing  out  of  the  sui-peneris 
contract  of  marriage,  is  not  even  alluded  to  I  The  *  rights '  of  woman 
were  unheard  of  until  she  herself  took  up  the  pen,,  and  also  mounted  the 
rostrum,  in  her  own  behalf.  Until  this  was  done,  we  thought  she  could 
get  on  very  well  with  the  share  of  duties  allotted  to  her,  without  pestering 
us  with  talk  about  her  rights.  I  am  afraid  we  are  txying  the  same  game 
with  children. 

Still  some  may  say,  those  evils  are  best  overcome  which  find  their  own 
cure.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  And  if  truth  is  destined  always  to  *'  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,'  and  can  be  drawn  up  only  by  a  bucket-full  at  a 
time,  and  none  can  hoist  it  up  except  those  who  are  dying  of  thirst,  and 
know  where  to  find  the  *  well,'  and  have  the  strengUi  to  draw  up  the 
bucket,  perhaps  one  ought  to  wait  for  precocious  juvenility  to  help  itself. 
1^  Abhorring  precocity,  however,  as  I  most  heartily  do,  I  apprehend  it  is 
wiser  to  protect  ourselves  against  its  presumptuous  outbursts  by  a  timely 
taking  up  of  the  cudgels  ourselves  in  behalf  of  the  '  rights  of  children ; ' 
otherwise,  we  may  live  to  hear  the  cry  bawled  into  our  ears,  *  It  is  too 
late  1'  Nay,  the  *  Rising  Generation '  may  issue  its  manifesto,  proclaim- 
ing to  the  *  millions  yet  to  be '  that,  *  goaded  to  despair '  by  a  *  deep  sense 
of  their  manifold  wrongs,'  they  have  *  risen '  in  vindication  of  the  *  rights 
guarantied '  to  them  by  *  nature  and  nature's  God  ! '  Heaven  forefend 
this  uncivU  war  1  Let  us  beware  lest  we  revive  the  edict  of  *  the  good 
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KiDg  Herod!'  Let  ua  yield  gracefully.  As  old  Master  Chaucer  hath 
it: 

^Thb  wUlow  eke  that  gtoopeth  with  the  wiode 
Doth  riae  agoine)  and  greater  wood  doth  biode.* 

Seriously,  however,  this  is  %  momentous  subject  What  fearful  sag" 
gestions  press  upon  the  mind  and  weigh  down  the  heart  when  we  con- 
template from  what  unfit  and  unhallowed  hands  an  immortal  soul  too 
often  receives  the  unhappy  impress  that  colors,  shapes,  and  tones  its 
eternal  destiny !  Had  we  not  Uevelotion  to  save  us  from  the  error,  it 
would  be  almost  enough  to  drive  the  skeptical  into  doubts  of  God's 
existence.  Nay,  when  we  consider  that  a  child  is  not  a  mere  finite 
sequence  of  matrimonial  union,  sometimes  welcome  and  sometimes  ob- 
trusive ;  not  a  mere  personal  gift  to  ourselves,  for  sport  or  profit,  but  is 
the  germ  of  an  existence  as  important  at  least  as  our  own,  an  existence 
that  reaches  in  duration  from  everlasting  to  everlasting;  that  to  no 
inconsiderable  degree  it  is  a  plastic  mass  of  unfinished  spirit,  and  mea- 
surably the  creature  of  circumstances  in  its  shape,  direction,  and  action ; 
that  its  memory  is  imperishable,  and  impressions  once  formed  upon  that 
are  never  effaced ;  that  its  ultimate  line  of  motion  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
position of  forces  made  up  of  all  the  events  and  experiences  of  this  life, 
external  and  internal,  sensuous  and  spiritual ;  when  one  is  led  to  consider 
thus,  one  almost  shudders  at  the  fearful  responsibility  incurred  by  even 
interfering  at  all  with  its  action.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  religious  duty 
and  a  hopeful  trust  in  God's  providence, 

*ftt)in  erfl  Btin  edttdng  good^' 

could  reconcile  the  thoughtful  to  undertake  this  perilous  task  In  this 
spirit  alone  should  the  ta^  be  att^npted. 

Viewed  in  tliis  aspect,  it  becomes  no  light  thing  to  check  or  lead  the 
in&nt  mind  in  any  direction  whatsoever.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  no 
light  thing  to  stand  by  and  witness  its  bHnd  and  heedless  choice  of  that 
which  may  cost  it  ages  of  endless  pain  to  undo,  without  stretching  out 
a  helping  hand  to  warn  or  guide  the  erring  innocent  The  aigiunent  is 
very  strong  on  both  sides,  and  one  winces  at  taking  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  Still,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  except  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  work  in  that  reverential  spirit  of  which  I  have  spoken,  inaction  is 
the  least  culpable  course,  far  oflener  than  we  are  apt  to  suspect 

Now,  let  us  canvass  this  matter  a  little.  Our  guides  to  right  and  wrong 
are  fallible.  Our  lights  are  feeble  and  oross-liglits.  They  not  unfrequently 
dazzle  and  bewilder  us,  until  we  ourselves  are  perhaps  misled.  We  are 
apt  to  look  only  at  present  effect  In  the  ordinary  sShan  of  life,  with  a 
wise  recklessness,  we  may  safely  leave  much  of  ultimate  sequence  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Here,  however,  is  a  little  stream  flowing  on,  flowing  on, 
with  unerring  certainty  and  ceaseless  ebb,  toward  the  ocean  of  et^nity. 
A  pebble  dropped  into  this  stream  seems  but  to  break  its  smfsee  for  a 
moment  into  dimples,  or  to  turn  its  tiny  current  awry,  and  to  lose  its 
effect ;  but  it  imparts  a  motion  to  the  stream  that  is  never  lost  until  the 
stream  has  permeated  the  remotest  sea.  K  we  are  astny,  is  there  no 
terror  in  the  suggestion  that  we  may  duplicate  the  error,  nay,  more, 
multiply  infinitely  the  ugly  images  of  error  by  perpetuating  them  f    £f«n 
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if  we  are  right,  are  we  sure  liiere  is  but  one  highway  to  truth  and  recti- 
tude ?  May  not  many  divergent  ways  conveige  to  a  common  centre  at 
last?  Beside,  the  world  is  ever  learning — not,  pwhaps,  new  ultimate 
or  new  radical  truths,  but  new  modes  of  finding  out  and  reaching  truth. 
We  are  acquiring  the  art  of  concentratine;  the  ideas  of  myriads  ^  gene- 
rations into  the  duration  of  a  single  earmly  life.  May  we  not  over-rate 
the  value  of  our  personal  experiences  and  seniority  ¥  The  trtie  measure 
of  duration  of  time  being  the '  successiiui  of  ideas,'  may  not  another  mind, 
starting  from  the  stand-point  of  our  acauisitions,  reach  with  clear  vision 
and  vigorous  grasp  at  twenty,  that  which  we  see  but  dimly  at  forty  t 
Nay,  may  it  not  make  this  even  the  basis  of  farther  explorations  )  What 
then !  Shall  we  not  distrust  with  deep  humility  our  ability  to  perform 
the  part  we  assume,  with  such  assurance,  of  ^friend,  philosopher,  and 
guide'  to  the  young  mind  and  heart! 

Now,  let  us  come  a  little  more  to  particulars.  As  souls  are  complex 
and  not  single,  and  their  faculties  and  capacities  variable  in  their  proper-^ 
tions,  it  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  all ;  and  aa 
we  cannot  during  childhood  accurately  discern  the  precise  degree  of  com- 
plexity, or  the  exact  proportions  of  the  various  faculties,  is  it  not  unwise 
to  give  to  all  an  iron  rule,  which  may  check  and  control,  but  cannot 
re^Uate,  their  movements  ?  Why  not  enlarge  the  liberty  of  childhood  f 
Why  not,  in  a  devout  spirit,  trust  more  to  Proyidenos  ?  Who  can  tell 
what  beautiful  and  intelligent  instincts  infancy  might  develope,  if  not 
exposed  to  bad  example,  nor  yet  smothered  with  too  much  learning  and 
discipline  that '  makes  it  mad '  ?  The  tree  trained  to  the  wall  cannot 
stand  erect  in  the  blast,  and  will  perish  in  the  storm.  What  matters  it 
if  childhood  do  go  somewhat  astray  I  May  not  its  very  error  be  its  des- 
tined path-way  to  rectitude  ?  May  it  not  be  that  we  are  sacrilegiously  inter- 
fering with  the  ways  of  Pbovidbnce  in  thus  arbitrarily  mapping  out  the 
travels  of  an  immortal  soul  ?  May  it  not  be  that  we  are,  with  unhallowed 
hands,  confusing  that  eternal  harmony  which  God  has  designed  f 

Why,  what  is  a  child,  that  we  should  thus  dare  to  tyrannize  over  it  as 
the  defenceless  subject  of  our  caprice?  A  play-thing?  A  gift  for  our 
amusement  ?  One  *  whose  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time  is  but  to 
sleep  or  feed  ?  A  beast  ?  no  more  ? '  A  property  of  ours  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  ^  double  trust' — a  kinsman  and  guest? — a  trust  next  in  impor- 
tance to  our  own  souls,  confided  by  the  Almighty,  to  be  answered  (or 
hereafter  ?    Oh  that  men  and  women  would  think  thus  I 

I  know  of  no  more  stupendous  error  prevalent  in  the  world  than  the 
not  uncommon  opinion  with  many  very  intelligent  people,  that  the  cha- 
racters and  dispositions  of  men  and  women  are  created  by  the  discipline 
of  childhood.  As  if  God  had  made  immortal  beings  to  be,  in  ttieir  entire 
shape  and  every  feature,  of  necessity,  the  wares  of  our  paltir  handicraft, 
the  sport  or  victims  of  oiu*  imperfect  guidance  1  All  physical  nature  that 
perishes  has  the  impress  of  God  upon  every  lineament ;  but  the  immortal 
soul  waits  the  stamp  of  a  human  die  before  it  can  pass  current !  ^  Eadi 
'  beast  that  goeth  downward '  has  its  distinctive  traits  of  diaracter  and 
disposition,  which  *fire  cannot  bum  out  of  it;'  but  a  man,  forsooth,  u 
a  piece  of  sodden  clay,  that  is  angel  or  devil  as  chances  may  determine ! 
Is  not  this  Atheism  1  or  worse,  is  it  not  Diabolism  too  ?    For  my  part,  I 
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would  sooner  believe  there  was  no  God  than  believe  that  Hb  who  created 
the  universe  could  create  a  human  soul  without  a  purpose,  and  that  pur- 

C  indelibly  stamped  upon  it     I  stand  up  for  the  individuality  of  every 
an  being.    In  that  I  reverently  recognize  the '  image  of  God  '  in 
which  he  is  created. 

Really,  this  matter  of  '  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ' 
is  carried  too  &r.  It  has  been  too  long  the  sanctified  pretext  for  galling 
domestic  despotism.  You  may,  and  very  likely  wiU,  train  him  down  in 
the  way  he  should  not  go.  Every  created  being  is  a  law  unto  itself; 
and  I  am  well  assured  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  life-time  of  most 
reflecting  men  is  wasted  in  discovering,  amidst  the  rubbish  and  confusion 
of  hereditary  ideas  and  opinions,  what  that  law  is,  and  in  emancipating 
their  minds  from  the  tyranny  of  this  foreign  yoke,  and  subjecting  them 
to  the  dominion  and  law  of  their  own  nature.  It  is  time  we  began  a 
r^orm  in  this  matter  of  moral  instincts.  It  is  time  we  began  to  teach 
children  principles  instead  of  facts,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  end  to 
be  arrived  at,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  instead  of  authori- 
tatively laying  down  iron  rules  to  be  blindly  obeyed.  We  set  the  body 
free  from  the  leading-strings  as  soon  as  possible,  rightly  judging  that  self- 
dependence  will  create  strength,  and  suggest  the  means  of  supplying 
whatever  is  needed ;  but  we  never  disfrancnise  the  mind  until,  in  spite 
of  all  enervating  and  corrupting  influences,  it  rebelliously  breaks  away 
from  mistaken  tenderness,  and,  discovering  its  own  subjection  and  d^ra- 
dation,  begins  life  in  downright  earnest,  and  upon  its  own  resources  and 
responsibility. 

It  is  odd,  and  it  is  humiliating  too,  that  extremes  should  so  often  meet 
in  the  social  and  political  relations  and  rules  of  life.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  that  the  fabulous  hiding-place  of  truth  would  have  been 
better  described  as  being  at  the  end  cf  a  circle  than  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  Is  it  not  frightful,  that  in  this  latter  part  of  the  fifty-ninth  centuiy 
of  man's  history,  after  myriads  of  hecatombs  of  human  victims  have 
been  slaughtered  and  offered  as  sacrifices  in  the  pious  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish pood  government,  the  political  philosophy  of  our  day  should  have 
completed  the  circle,  and,  returning  to  the  starting-point  of  pure  nomadic 
life,  built  its  theories  upon  so  primitive  an  axiom  as  *'  That  government 
is  best  which  governs  least '  ?  Is  it  not  appalling  to  contemplate  the 
oceans  of  treasure  sonandered,  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  evolved,  in  teach- 
ing the  commercial  world  to  seek  of  the  ^  powers  that  be,'  as  the  best 
boon  that  can  be  awarded,  the  very  same  thing  that  must  have  been  the 
instinctive  prayer  of  the  two  men  who  made  the  first  bargain :  '  Laissez 
FAIRS,'  let  us  alone  ?  Were  it  not  too  simple,  and  the  ^lustrations  too 
trite,  I  might  press  this  view.  In  one  won],  think  for  an  instant  what 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood,  and  treasure  of  the 
heroes,  and  patriots,  and  martyrs  of  the  world  has  been  spent  in  emanci- 
pating mankind  from  the  bonds  of  those  political  and  social  errors  they 
have  inherited,  almost  without  a  fault  of  their  own.  Looking  back 
through  the  ages,  what  a  dismal  scramble  do  we  see !  The  blind  leading 
the  blind,  or  the  sage  in  chains  in  a  dungeon  draining  the  poisoned  cup, 
or  the  madman  rioting  on  the  throne  and  convulsing  the  world  with  his 
mandate  1  Poor  Truth  chained,  like  Prometheus,  to  a  rock  in  the  ocean, 
imd  Tyranny,  vulture-like,  eating  out  its  very  heart ! 
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Now,  I  suspect  that  childhood  too  has  been  the  suffering  vicUm  of 
hereditary  error.  I  suspect  that  a  larger  element  of  the  *  laissez  fairs ' 
policy  introduced  into  the  nursery  and  the  school-room,  and  the  leaving 
of  nature  a  little  more  to  her  own  resources,  would  better  subserve  the 
interests  of  humanity  than  all  the  petty  tyranny  of  baby  *  embargoes,^ 
and  '  bounties,'  and  *  stop-laws.'  I  would  have  a  little  less  materialism, 
and  a  little  more  '  faith,  hope,  and  charity,'  exercised  toward  these  little 
folks.  I  would  not  crush  the  heart  out  of  youth  by  discipline  brutal  in 
character  or  excess.  I  would  never  degrade,  never  humiliate,  never  dis- 
grace the  image  of  God  in  miniature.  I  would  trust  more  to  nature 
and  time,  and  less  to  compulsion.  I  would  have  a  separate  key  curiously 
adapted  with  cunning  art  to  unlock  every  little  heart,  and  I  would  not 
force  them  all  open  with  the  same  crow-bar. 

In  fine,  to  cut  short  this  discursive  ramble,  I  record  my  solemn  and 
indignant  protest  against  all  tyranny  exercised  over  childhood.  I  advo- 
cate the  right  of  a  child  to  grow  up  naturally,  instead  of  being  *  brought 
up'  artificially.  I  resist  the  baleful  influence  of  petty  domestic  despotism. 
I  deprecate  alike  the  misconceived  or  misplaced  pride  or  fondness  that 
tortures  the  infant  brain  into  preternatural  precocity,  and  the  heedless  or 
wilful  violence  or  privation  that  torments  the  infant  heart  into  despair 
and  diabolism.  In  behalf  of  infant  humanity,  I  claim  a  larger  hberty, 
and  ask  to  have  the  individuality  of  the  child  recognized  and  made  the 
basis  of  a  peculiar  treatment 


TO        MY        WIFE        IN        ABSENCE 


n  B  »  J  A  u  T  jr . 


Mt  darling  wife  I  though  far  away,  mj  thoughts  revert  to  thee ; 
Thou  art  my  steady  beacon-light  across  Life's  solemn  sea : 
Though  high  the  waves  that  intervene,  though  dark  the  cloudy  above, 
I  turn  to  thee,  my  cheering  beam,  in  confidence  and  love. 

I  know  not  if  this  hearty  so  fond,  so  faithful,  would  not  break. 
Thus  pained  by  absence,  were  it  not,  consoler  1  for  thy  sake ; 
I  know  not  if  these  weary,  watching,  tearful  eyes  of  mine 
Would  not  be  dim,  but  for  the  smile  reflected  back  from  thine. 

I  think,  O  treasure  of  my  life !  of  all  thy  winning  ways ; 
I  think  of  thy  devoted  love,  above  thy  husband's  praise ; 
Of  all  that  thou  hast  been  to  me,  my  happiness  and  pride. 
Since  at  God's  altar  thou  didst  stand  serenely  at  my  aide. 

I  think  —  O  bitter  thought  I  — how  small  has  been  thy  love's  return ; 
How  few  the  deeds  that  I  have  done  so  dear  a  prize  to  earn : 
But^  as  a  sailor  cast  upon  a  lone,  tempestuous  sea, 
Repentant  turns  to  Heaven,  and  prays,  so  turns  my  soul  to  thee ! 

^rant,  grant,  kind  Hkaven,  that  I  once  more  may  hear  her  gentle  words, 
And  the  sweet  voices  of  our  boys,  my  pretty  little  birds  I 
And  then,  if  sorrows  come,  I  '11  kiss  the  hand  that  wields  the  rod, 
And  from  afflictions  deep  exclaim :  *  Thy  will  be  done^  O  Ood  !' 
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THE        TOMB-BIRD 


r;»NKlS>. 


Oir  a  KOMit  TiflH  to  the  tomb  of  WAiBiiicrroii,  I  obflmred  tbat  withia  the  reitibiile,  in  a  aSAt 
above  the  door  leadiog  into  the  inner  tomb,  and  immediately  OTer  the  aaroophagna  of  Wasbiiw- 
TOK|  a  bird  had  constructed  its  neet,  as  it  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  bme  ot  the  ''  Father  of  hia 
Ooontry.*    This  incident  prompted  the  following 

LINES. 

Not  in  Uie  'gre«n-wood  tree,' 
Where  sunbeams  twinkle  'mid  the  stirring  leayes^ 
And  throoffh  the  rocking  boughs  the  tempest  heaves 

Its  minstrelsy : 

Nor  jet  in  sheltered  nook, 
Where  sloping  eaves  protect  the  callow  ^oung ; 
Nor  'mong  the  willows,  where  the  song  is  sung 

Of  boundii^  brook : 

Bat  here,  within  the  tomb, 
'     In  the  deep  silence  where  the  dreamless  rest. 
This  bird  of  fancy  strange  hath  sought  her  nest 
And  found  her  home. 

Ay !  better  than  the  sun 
To  the  plumed  reasoner  seemed  this  sacred  shade : 
For  here  the  venerated  form  is  laid 

Of  Washinoton! 

Methought  a  pleasant  thing 
And  beautiful,  a  choice  well  worthy  fame, 
« In  sanctuary  hallowed  by  such  name, 
To  fold  the  wing : 

Committing  without  fear 
To  sueh  defence  her  teraphim,  her  tmst,       . 
Safe  in  the  mute  protection  of  Ats  dust, 

Whom  all  revere. 

For  what  foe  flies  in  air. 
Or  darkling  skulks  for  prey  with  art  malign. 
To  invade  the  sanctity  of  such  a  shrine 

Were  bold  to  dare  I 

There  is  a  glorious  fame. 
More  potent  than  the  serried  hosts  of  war : 
"lis  the  blest  influence  diffused  afar 

Of  a  good  name. 

Thus,  though  fierce  discords  run 
like  bale-fires  'tiiwart  our  country's  sk^  of  gloom, 
Hope  shall  look  calmly  from  the  guardian  tomb 

Of  Washinoton  t 

SUtkVridgt^  Mtt9t.^  Martk^  1853. 
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A     TALE      UPON     ANTIQUITY. 


K  S  M   M  S  B  1 


•THE     FATHERS     OF     THB     CHURCH.* 

Wbll,  says  one,  you  say  that  all  these  Toluminous  authors,  filling 
some  one  hundred  folios  or  so,  and  none  of  them  of  later  date  tlian  the 
fifth  or  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  are  so  fUU  and  explicit  upon 
all  points  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament ;  why,  as 
sure  as  the  world,  they  must  contain  information  of  great  value,  tiiese 
'  Fathers ; '  they  must  amplify  most  pleasantly  upon  topics  which,  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  are  only  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
obscure  hints. 

You  think  so,  do  you  ? 

Why,  certainly :  these  men,  living  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
apostoUc  times,  and  at  a  period,  too,  when  mere  tradition  alone  would 
seem  to  possess  a  value  irresistible,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  tell  us  all 
things  we  desire  to  know.  Why,  they  must  be  invaluable.  Origen, 
and  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  and  Augustine  —  these  you  say 
their  names  are  ?  VH  purchase  the  set  of  them,  and  forthwith  will  put 
my  old  grammars  and  lexicons  into  requisition,  and  learn  to  read  these 
ancient  worthies,  seeing,  as  you  remark,  that  they  are  not  rendered  into 
the  vernacular. 

All  this  is  reasonable  enough ;  and  most  men  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  ordinary  curiosity,  learning,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  were  such 
authors  extant  as  the  '  Fathers,'  would  entertain  similar  surmises  and 
suppositions.  'Tis  true,  they  did  live  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
apostolic  times ;  yea,  they  even  dove-tailed,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  era  of 
the  apostles  themselves:  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp  must  have  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  evangelists ;  Irenaeus,  and  Clemens,  and  Justin  Martyr, 
followed  very  soon ;  and  then  Tertullian,  who  died  as  early  as  a.  d. 
220.  Origen,  the  most  famous  man  of  those  early  times,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  this  same  century ;  and  contemporaneous  with  him, 
and  succeeding  to  him,  were  a  host  of  others  more  or  less  distinguished. 
Augustine  seemed  to  close  up  the  list  of  this  galaxy  of  great  names,  he 
dying  a.  d.  430. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  when  we  speak  of  *  Fathers,'  the  worthies 
who  lived  and  flourished  from  the  days  ^i  the  apostles  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  are  included  in  this  designation.  These  one 
hundred  volumes  in  folio  are  only  the  remains  of  those  long-distant  and 
exceedingly  loquacious  ages.  Origen,  for  instance,  must  have  written 
more  than  a  cart-load  of  books,  and  of  these  scarcely  a  minimum  por- 
tion has  come  down  to  us :  and  perhaps  this  is  as  well ;  for  we  have 
already  more  of  these  early  writers  than  we  care  to  pin  our  feith  to. 
Like  as  we  regard  the  learned  labors  of  one 

Whose  wrttlngB  all  haTe  bappUy  mlased  us ! ' 
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But  still  there  remains  behind  an  important  question,  which  has  hung 
upon  us  ever  since  we  took  this  subject  in  hand :  AVhat  is  the  burden 
of  the  story  contained  in  this  maas  of  paper  and  printer's  ink  before  us! 

The  simple-minded  man  who  does  not  know,  or  even  wish  to  know, 
what  'antiquity'  means,  and  who,  we  are  sure,  never  heard  of  the 
'  Fathers,'  and  would  hardly  know  where  to  place  them,  had  he  even  so 
heard,  finds  comfort  from  the  doctrines  of  this  same  religion,  and  even 
dies  rejoicing  in  the  faith  of  it;  but  the  enlightened  scholar — we  mean 
the  individual  who  has  sharpened  up  his  intellect  by  whatever  means  or 
motives  were  open  to  him — has  not  so  simple  a  'faith,'  and  he  must 
needs  seek  aflber  an  ampler  testimony.     In  this  sense  we  sometimes  think 

^^^^^  ♦Ignonu¥»l8bllai,HtafoHftobewfael' 

But  no  matter :  one  cannot  unmake  himself  any  more  than  he  can 
form  a  new  creation ;  he  would  know,  he  would  understand,  he  would 
inquire. 

For  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  contest  was  for  tJie  truth, 
in  itself  considered ;  for  the  attestation  of  the  one  great  fact^  that  the 
history  recorded  by  the  apostles  was  a  reality  and  not  a  fiction.  And  if 
we  may  believe  Gibbon,  the  earlv  converts  to  the  *  faith '  were  most 
sturdy  m  its  defence,  enduring  such  shocking  persecutions  as  excite  our 
passing  wonder  and  surprise  Siat  human  nature  could  bear  so  much,  or 
that  the  strong  will  of  man  could  sustain  itself  under  such  grievous  tor- 
ments and  trials.  For  a  while,  (read  Gibbon,)  after  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  struggle  was,  we  say,  not  for  niceties  of  doctrine, 
but  for  the  existence  of  a  fact ;  but  afterward,  when  the  fact  grew,  and 
when  the  Roman  Emperor  himself  embraced  the  '  pestilential  heresy,'  as 
Pliny  had  entitled  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  then  the  period  for 
hair-splitting  arose,  and  then  the  fertile  pens  of  the  Origens  and  the 
Chrysostoms  were  brought  into  requisition.  And  this  is  what  we  have 
next  to  talk  about. 

^Thxri  are  more  things  in  hearen  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  phUoaophy ! ' 

Oui,  Monsieur  Hamlet,  you  are  right  there,  be  well  assured !  Who 
would  have  thought  it  true  —  and  yet  it  is  true — that  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  vastly  in  advance,  m  point  of  knowledge,  of  those  who 
flourished  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church !  And  so  far  from 
our  being  under  necessity  to  go  to  these  Fathers  to  learn  truth,  and  to 
find  out  deep  things,  they  should  the  rather  come  to  us  and  be  instructed 
In  these  earlier  ages,  men  were,  mentally  speaking,  in  an  infantile  con- 
dition ;  there  were  Romans  and  Greeks  acute  enough,  'tis  true,  but  little 
did  the  more  polished  of  these  nations  bother  themselves  with  the  opin- 
ions of  a  conquered  province ;  the  mass  of  those  who  received  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Christian  doctors  were  unlearned,  uneducated ;  they  were 
mere  children  in  mental  stature. 

For  the  century  or  two  of  the  Christian  era,  there  was  little  else 
broached  by  the  early  *  Fathers'  but  mere  exhortations  to  duty,  to 
purity  of  life  and  copduct.  After  a  while,  however,  doctrinal  subjects 
came  up  for  discussion,  and  from  about  the  year  a.  d.  200  until  pei^ 
haps  A.  D.  500,  there  was  enough  of  it,  in  all  conscience.     And  when 
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any  inquiring  individual,  in  our  time,  may  ask  after  the  contents  of  all 
these  one  hundred  volumes  in  folio — stem-looking  fellows  they  are  — 
we  have  a  most  ready  answer : 

These  volumes,  my  good  Sir,  were  written  some  thousand  years  ago 
or  more,  by  Messrs.  Origen,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  a  host 
of  others — for  their  name  is  Legion — for  the  furtherance  of  what  they 
esteemed  to  be  sound  principles  —  orthodoxy — in  opposition  to  the 
errors  of  sundry  curious-minded  individuals,  whose  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing explanations  for  deep  subjects  led  them  constantly  upon  the  borders 
of  *  heresy ; '  for  that  was  the  term  given  to  free  inquiry.  Such  were 
Arius  and  Sabellius,  the  founders  of  the  Arian  and  the  Sabellian  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  The  former  of  these 
theories  ^ave  too  little,  and  the  latter  too  much  divinity  to  the  Saviour 
of  mankind :  that  is  to  say,  the  former  regarded  him  as  man,  and  as 
man  only ;  whereas,  by  the  latter  hypothesis,  he  was  wholly  divine,  and 
his  human  body  was,  perhaps,  only  the  semblance  of  such. 

Now  the  good  *  Fathers '  of  that  day  undertook,  by  the  force  of  argu- 
ment and  copious  illustration,  to  set  all  right ;  hence  these  huge  folios : 
but  let  it  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  oftentimes  these  very  *  orthodox ' 
'  Fathers,'  when  in  earnest  pursuit  of  error,  th^emselves  fell  into  hetero- 
doxy where  they  least  suspected  it.  And  this  arose  from  the  very  nature 
of  tiie  subject.  As,  in  physics,  there  are  said  to  be  some  fluids  so  sub- 
tle and  delicate  that  human  sense  cannot  detect  them,  so  in  the  abstru- 
sities of  theology  there  are  some  subjectB  so  utterly  intangible  that  man's 
investigation  may  not  reach  for  their  development ;  ignorant  he  is,  and 
ignorant  he  must  remain  of  matters  unrevealed  to  human  pen. 

So  then  he  may  search  the  *  Fathers '  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  vexed 
questions  ? 

That  he  may,  indeed.  Only  worse :  for  he  will  find  confusion  worse 
confounded  by  dipping  his  little  vessel  into  these  muddied  streams. 

K  the  reader  is  not  wearied  with  us,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  why 
these  paternal  fountains,  althougji  so  copious,  are  very  turbid  and  unsat- 
isfactory :  When  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  began  to  take  root  and  to 
grow  apace,  a  more  accommodating  spirit  was  manifested  on  the  part  of 
its  teachers ;  in  other  words,  the  Platonic  philosophy  got  mixed  up  with 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  In  order  to  gain  strength  to 
their  cause,  these  degenerate  teachers  allowed  the  vagaries  of  the  philo- 
sophic Plato  to  square  themselves  with  the  *  mysteries '  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  the  Platonists  were  well  pleased,  on  the  other  hand,  to  become 
'  Christians '  with  so  small  a  sacrifice.  The  teachings  of  this  illustrious 
Grecian  had  become  largely  intermingled  with  the  thoughts  of  thinking 
men  of  that  period ;  and  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
A.  D.  325,  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  became  the  religion  of 
the  Empire,  and  consequently  grew  to  be  popular,  there  was  small  diflS- 
culty  in  gaining  hosts  of  converts  to  the  new  faith :  converts,  however, 
more  in  name  than  in  reality,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 

Beside  this  intermingling  of  Greek  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  consequent  contamination  of  the  latter, 
there  were  other  causes  having  a  similar  tendency  at  work.  There  was 
the  school  of  the  Gnostics  beside. 
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Don't  get  out  of  patience,  reader  I 

These  Gnostics  derived  their  doctrine  from  the  '  wise  men  of  the  Eart, 
certain  oriental  magi,  who  were  certainly  wise  above  what  is  written, 
contending  as  they  did  for  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  that  it  is  the 
source  of  all  evil. 

We  touch  upon  these  topics  with  great  reluctance;  but  having  undei^ 
taken  to  explain  to  the  reader — whom  we  8u^>06e  to  be  a  mmxllaneotu 
man — the  cause  why  of  these  ponderous  folios,  written  by  the  *  Fathers* 
in  question,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  evasion  of  Greek  and  oriental 
philosophy.  It  was  to  contend  against  the  heresies  occasioned  by  these 
systems  of  human  speculation,  that  the  ^Fathers'  drew  forth  thar 
majestic  pens. 

The  nK)st  extraordinary  man  of  all  the  eariy  ^  Fathers '  was  Or^en, 
whose  works,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  would  number  a  cart-load, 
had  they  all  come  down  to  us.  This  illustrious  Greek  '  Father,'  bom 
A.  D.  185,  fell  into  errors  fully  as  grievous  as  those  he  set  about  to  con* 
trovert  Following  the  Jewish  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  he  is 
always  for  discovering  a  hidden  or  mystical  sense,  lying  beneaih  and 
behind  even  the  most  simple  and  obvious  passages  of  the  Bible.  By 
the  way,  this  allegorical  method  of  scriptural  interpretation  has  been 
common  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  down  even  almost  to  our 
own  days.  But  the  '  Father '  Origen  is  the  prinoe  of  all  aHegorists  or 
allegorizers,  or  of  that  class  of  bibUcal  critics  who 

'Apprebend  more  than  oool  reaion  oomprelieiidA,' 

and  who  draw  inferences  and  deduce  deductions  such  as  nev^  mortal 
man,  other  than  themselves,  are  able  to  get  a  glimpse  o£ 

But  we  pass  on :  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  error  in  doctrine  prevailed 
e(^iously,  notwithstanding  ihe  counterblasts  of  orthodoxy,  or  what  pui^ 
ported  to  be  orthodoxy  at  tiiat  time.  The  Church  called  a  Genoal 
Council  —  that  was  the  result  of  the  matter — to  setUe  the  di£Bculty. 
The  celebrated  Council  of  Nice,  held  a.  d.  325,  was  the  grand  healer-up 
of  these  wounds ;  it  enacted  the  formula  which,  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  has  been  considered  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  so  far  as  the 
second  person  of  the  TaiNnr  is  concerned.  The  words  of  the  formula 
were,  ^  Of  one  substance  with  the  Father,'  as  they  now  stand  in  the 
Nicene  Creed.  It  would  be  very  curious  to  tell  of  how  one  single  letter 
in  a  Greek  word  set  men  at  loggerheads  for  a  couple  of  generations  or 
more,  occasioning  the  shedding  of  much  ink,  as  these  corpulent  folios 
here  testify. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  hungry  wolf,  prowling  about  for  prey,  came  to  a 
certain  cottage  and  asked  to  be  admitted — wolves  talk  sometimes  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  fable-mongers  —  and  this,  of  course,  was  d^ed 
him.  Becoming  somewhat  importunate,  he  besought  of  the  simple- 
minded  people  within  that  only  his  nose  should  be  allowed  ir^^ress.  This 
seemed  certainly  very  reasonable,  and  it  was  granted ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  inmates,  the  animal's  nose  served  only  as  an  ^  entering-wedge '  to 
the  body  of  the  beast  himself  and  they  were  all  soon  devoured.  So 
it  was  with  the  settiement  of  this  ^heresy;'  other  points  of  equal  ob- 
scurity immediately  arose,  a  succession  of  them ;  and  for  two  <a  thiee 
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hundred  years  the  Church  eojoyed  no  rest  ^m  Ihese  acute  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  The  next  subject  upon  the  carpet  was,  the  ^  Third 
Perscm  in  the  TRiNmr,'  his  mode  of  existence,  and  his  manner  of  ^proces- 
sion from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.'  Divers  other  men  of  might 
arose,  to  stand  by  the  truth,  and  to  oppose  error,  in  this  behalfl  If  the 
reader  is  cognisant  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  may  set  in  for  a  month's  hard 
labor,  in  *  digging  out'  the  grains  of  precious  sense  from  the  many 
bushels  of  superincumbent  duiff  which  he,will  find  in  these  tough  folio 
pages. 

Church  history,  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  or  even 
before  it,  down  to  Justinian,  is  crammed  to  overflowing  with  ^  heresies ' 
such  as  we  have  here  referred  to,  and  others  of  a  kindred  hue;  When 
once  the  door  was  opened  for  cavilling  or  for  criticism,  there  was  a  mighty 
rush  for  the  *bad  eminence;'  and  *  heresies'  and  *  heretics'  abounded. 
Council  after  council  met  to  *'  lay  down  the  law/  ex  cathedrd^  as  well  as 
to  punish  the  wrong-doers,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  fiagellaUon  of  a 
bishop  sometimes — so  we  read.  And  not  only  councils  met  in  solemn 
divan,  but  ponderous  tomes  were  perpetrated  to  inform  mankind  what, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  impossible  for  finite  humanity  to  pene- 
trate and  to  solve. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  knowledge  to  be  able  to  know  one's  own  igno- 
rance. We  hear  it  said  of  certain  very  learned  men  that  they  have  a 
keen  perception  both  of  what  they  know,  and  of  what  they  do  n't  know ; 
and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  our  own  age  to  .be  willing  frankly  to  ac- 
knowledge known  mysteries  to  be  mysteries.  *  Put  me  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  mystery,'  said  a  learned  professor  once  in  our  hearing,  *  and 
my  mind  experiences  immediate  relief! '  But  with  the  *  Fathers '  there 
was  none  of  this ;  they  must  needs  lift  the  vail  and  explore  the  pene- 
tralia, forgetful,  all  the  while,  that  frail  mortality  has  no  faculties  to  grasp, 
much  less  to  decipher  the  mysteries  of  that  mysterious  '  Three  in  One.' 
And  herein  these  *  Fathers,'  every  one  of  them,  have  failed  most  signally, 
most  miserably,  we  might  say ;  failed,  in  that  they  ventured  into  a  vast 
profound,  whither  human  ken  might  not  attempt  its  explorations ! 

We,  in  our  time,  do  not  attempt  such  voyages  into  dream-land ;  it 
suffices  for  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  authenticity  of  the  Divine  Record, 
^  and  to  render  obedience  to  its  plain  precepts. 

They  have  *done  the  state  some  service,'  notwithstanding,  these 
'  conscript  Fathers,'  as  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  remark :  they 
have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  any  future  age  of  the  world  to  expend 
its  strength  upon  impossible  issues ;  they  serve  as  light-houses  to  the 
wind-tossed  mariner,  directing  him  what  shoals  to  avoid,  and  warning 
him  of  what  head-lands  he  might  encounter.  We  learn  a  lesson  even 
from  the  errors  of  mankind. 


And  then,  as  we  said  before,  the  human  mind  has  grown  apace :  it 
was  in  its  infancy  at  the  time  these  '  Fathers '  wrote ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  was  but  in  its  infancy.  We  are  not 
sure  but  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  human 
mind  generally  has  been  in  a  condition  of  progress ;  at  least^  from  the 
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period  of  the  Reformation  onwards.  The  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries  have  produced  minds  of  more  acuteness  than  had  lived  at  any 
other  previous  period  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  theological  sa- 
ence. 

And  now,  to  sura  up  all  that  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  said 
concerning  these  *  Fathers' — that  is  to  say,  concerning  what  our  poor 
pen  can  so  discourse  —  we  regard  thera  as  knowing  less,  far  less  than  we 
do,  and  as  having  a  more  perverted  judgment  than  ourselves ;  and,  in  a 
word,  as  but  babes  in  that  science  in  which  they  would  pretend  to 
instruct  us.  Who  goes  to  them  to  learn  such  wisdom  as  that  whidi  is 
to  guide  him  through  time,  and  out  into  regions  where  *  time  is  no  more,' 
is  welcome  to  do  so  if  he  pleases ;  we  ourselves  ask  no  such  aids.  Nbn 
tali  auxilio  egot. 

Ever  since  Lord  Bacon  gave  laws  of  rational  induction  in  philosophy, 
and  taught  that  theories  are  useless  and  worthless  except  alone  as  guides 
to  experiment,  the  world  has  been  satisfied  to  know  what  it  knows,  and 
to  be  dubious  and  uncertain  as  to  what  it  don't  know.  Mere  theories, 
idle  fimcies,  coinages  of  the  brain — these  all  go  for  what  they  are  worth 
now,  which  is  just  nothing  at  all,  unless  proven  upon  the  basis  of  ex- 
perimental truth.  And  why  not  in  theology  as  well,  should  not  the  idle 
notions  of  mere  dreamers  be  cast  to  the  ^vide  winds  and  to  the  misty 
clouds,  where  they  rightfully  belong  ?  Why,  only  to  think  of  it !  in  the 
middle  ages  there  were  profound  disquisitions  and  wordy  debates  among 
the  philosophic  divines  and  '  schoolmen '  of  that  period,  as  to  how  many 
angels  could  meet  together  and  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  with- 
out jostling  one  another !  Some  of  the  fancies  of  Origen,  and  others 
of  the  *  Fathers,'  are  scarcely  more  come-at-able. 

What  good  can  come  of  it  ? 

This  is  a  question  men  ask  themselves  very  seriously  now-a-days. 
Such  questions  as  the  quo  modo  of  the  *  Trinitt  in  unity,'  or  *  How  are 
the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? '  and  the  intri- 
cacy, fully  as  deep  or  deeper  than  all,  of  recognizing  God  as  the  ruler, 
and  governor,  and  controller  of  all  things,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
*  human  will'  is  left  unmolested — such  questions  as  these,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  of  like  nature,  which  arise  not  only  from  the  teachings  of 
the  inspired  record,  but  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughts  of 
thinking  men,  are  of  the  theoretical  stamp ;  they  belong  to  the  '  region 
of  mystery ; '  a  region  whence  not  even  an  echo  is  heard,  even  from  our 
much  calling !  Modem  theology  does  not  perplex  itself  with  such  bun- 
dles of  impossibilities ;  at  least,  it  has  no  business  so  to  do.  If  a  thing 
is  beyond  our  reach,  we  say  so ;  but  this  the  *  Fathers '  did  not  do ;  the 
more  profound  the  sea  of  mystery,  the  farther  and  deeper  they  plunged 
into  it :  and  all  the  while  their  starting-point  was  a  wrong  one ;  building 
up  a  superstructure  upon  an  impossible  basis,  and  not  foUovring  that 
most  wise  and  truly  Crockett-ian  doctrine  of  being 

<  Sure  yoQ  *ra  right  before  jon  go  ahead.  * 

There  may  be  some — indeed,  there  are  some — that  will  be  delving 
into  deep  places,  and  so  getting  beyond  their  own  reach ;  these  remind  us 
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of  the  definition  given  by  a  canny  Scot  of  metaphysics :  Twa  men  talking 
and  disputing  together :  the  one  does  n^t  know  what  the  other  is  talking 
about,  and  he  that's  talking  doesn't  know  himself  I 
And  so  we  bid  the  *  Fathers '  adieu. 
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It  was  a  starry  night  in  June ;  the  air  was  soft  and  still, 

When  the  'minute-men*  from  Cambridge  came,  and  gathered  on  the  hill: 

Beneath  us  lay  the  sleeping  town,  around  us  frowned  the  fleet. 

But  the  pulse  of  freemen,  not  of  slaves,  within  our  bosoms  beat ; 

And  every  heart  rose  high  With  hope,  as  fearlessly  we  said, 

•We  will  be  numbered  With  the  free,  or  numberea  with  the  dead  !* 

*  Bring  out  the  line  to  mark  the  trench,  and  stretch  it  on  the  sward !  * 
The  trench  is  marked — the  tools  are  brought — we  utter  not  a  word. 
But  stack  our  guns,  then  fall  to  work,  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
A  thousand  men  with  sinewy  arms,  and  not  a  sound  is  made : 

So  still  were  we,  the  stars  beneath,  that  scarce  a  whisper  fell; 

We  heard  the  red-coat's  musket  click,  and  heard  him  cry,  'All's  well  I ' 

And  here  and  there  a  twinkling  port,  reflected  on  the  deep, 

In  many  a  wavy  shadow  showed  their  sullen  guns  asleep. 

Sleep  on,  thou  bloody  hireling  crew  1  in  q^reless  slumber  lie ; 

The  trench  is  growing  broad  and  deep,  the  breast- work  broad  and  high: 

No  striplings  we,  but  bear  the  arms  that  held  the  French  in  check, 

The  drum  that  beat  at  Louisburgh,  and  thundered  in  Quebec  I 

And  thou,  whose  promise  is  deceit^  no  more  thy  word  we  '11  trust, 

Thou  butcher  Gage  I  thy  power  and  thee  we  '11  humble  in  the  dust ; 

Thou  and  tliy  tory  minister  have  boasted  to  thy  brood, 

•  The  lintels  of  the  faithful  shall  be  sprinkled  with  our  blood  I ' 
But  though  these  walls  those  lintels  be,  thy  zeal  is  all  in  vain : 
A  thousand  freemen  shall  rise  up  for  every  freeman  slain  ; 

And  when  o'er  trampled  crowns  and  thrones  they  raise  the  mighty  shout. 
This  soil  their  Palestme  shall  be  1  their  altar  this  redoubt  I 

See  how  the  morn  is  breaking  I  the  red  is  in  the  sky ; 

The  mist  is  creeping  from  the  stream  that  floats  in  silence  by; 

The  Lively's  hull  looms  through  the  fog,  and  they  our  works  have  spied, 

For  the  ruddy  flash  and  round  shot  part  in  thunder  from  her  side  ; 

And  the  Falcon  and  the  Cerberus  make  every  bosom  thrill. 

With  gun  and  shell,  and  drum  and  bell,  and  boatswain's  whistle  shrill ; 

But  deep  and  wider  grows  the  trench,  as  spade  and  mattock  ply, 

For  we  nave  to  cope  with  fearful  odds»  ana  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  t 

• 
Up  with  the  pine-tree  banner  I     Oar  gallant  Prescott  stands 
Amid  the  plunging  shells  and  shot,  and  plants  it  with  his  hands : 
Up  with  tne  shout !  for  Putnam  comes  upon  his  reeking  bay, 
With  bloody  spur  and  foamy  bit,  in  haste  to  join  the  fray : 
And  PoMEROY,  with  his  snow-white  hair^,  and  face  all  flush  and  sweat, 
Unscathed  by  French  and  Indian,  wears  a  youthful  glory  yet 
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But  thon,  whose  sonl  is  glowing  in  the  summer  of  thy  years, 
Unyanquishable  Wahrkn,  thou  (the  youngest  of  thy  peers) 
Wert  born,  and  bred,  and  shaped,  and  made  to  act  a  patriot's  part, 
And  dear  to  us  thy  presence  is  as  heart's  blood  to  the  heart! 
Well  may  je  bark,  ye  British  wolves  I  with  leaders  such  as  they, 
Not  one  will  fail  to  follow  where  they  choose  to  lead  the  way  ^o 
As  once  before,  scarce  two  months  since,  we  followed  on  your  track, 
And  with  our  rifles  marked  the  road  ye  took  in  going  back. 
Ye  slew  a  sick  man  in  his  bed ;  ye  slew,  with  hands  accursed, 
A  mother  nursing,  and  her  blooa  fell  on  the  babe  she  nursed : 
By  their  own  doors  our  kinsmen  fell  and  perished  in  the  strife ; 
But  as  we  hold  a  hireling's  cheap,  and  dear  a  freeman's  life. 
By  Tanner  brook  and  Lincoln  bridge,  before  the  shut  of  sun. 
We  took  tiie  recompense  we  claimed  —  a  soore  for  every  one ! 

Hark  1  from  the  town  a  trumpet !    The  barges  at  the  wharf 

Are  crowded  with  the  living  freight -r- and  now  they're  pushing  oflf; 

With  clash  and  glitter,  trump  and  drum,  in  all  its  bright  array. 

Behold  the  splendid  sacrifice  move  slowly  o'er  the  bay  I 

And  still  and  still  the  barges  fill,  and  stiU  across  the  deep, 

Like  thunder-clouds  along  the  sky,  the  hostile  transports  sweep ; 

And  now  they're  forming  at  the  Point — and  now  tne  lines  advance : 

We  see  beneath  the  sultry  sun  their  polished  bayonets  glance ; 

We  hear  a-near  the  throbbing  drum,  the  bugle  challenge  ring : 

Quick  bursts,  and  loud,  the  flashing  cloud,  and  rolls  from  wing  to  wing; 

But  on  the  height  our  bulwark  stands,  tremendous  in  its  gloom, 

As  sullen  aa  a  tropic  sky,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

And  so  we  waited  till  we  saw,  at  scarce  ten  riflea'  length. 
The  old  vindictive  Saxon  spite,  in  all  its  stubborn  strength ; 
When  sudden,  flash  on  flash,  around  the  jagged  rampart  burst 
From  everv  gun  the  livid  ligh\  upon  the  foe  accurst : 
Then  auailea  a  monarch's  might  before  a  free-born  people's  ire  ; 
Then  arank  the  sward  the  veteran's  life,  where  swept  the  yeoman's  fire ; 
Then,  staggered  bv  the  shot,  we  saw  their  serried  columns  reel. 
And  fall,  as  falls  the  bearded  rye  beneath  the  reaper's  steel : 
And  then  arose  a  mighty  shout  that  might  have  waked  the  dead, 
'  Hurrah  I  they  run !  the  field  is  won  I '     *  Hurrah  I  the  foe  is  fled ! ' 
And  every  man  hath  dropped  his  gun  to  clutch  a  neighbor's  hand. 
As  his  heart  kept  praying  all  the  while  for  Home  and  Native  Land. 

Thrice  on  that  day  we  stood  the  shock  of  thrice  a  thousand  foes ; 

And  thrice  that  day  within  our  lines  the  shout  of  victory  rose ! 

And  though  our  swift  fire  slackened  then,  and,  reddening  in  the  skies, 

We  saw,  from  Charleston's  roofs  and  walls,  the  flamy  columns  rise ; 

Yet  while  we  had  a  cartridge  left,  we  still  maintained  the  fight, 

Nor  gained  the  foe  one  foot  of  ground  upon  that  blood-stained  height 

What  though  for  us  no  laurels  bloom,  nor  o'er  the  nameless  brave 
No  sculptured  trophy,  scroll,  nor  hatch,  records  a  warrior-grave  f 
What  though  the  day  to  us  was  lost!    Upon  that  deathless  page 
0    The  everlasting  charter  stands,  for  every  land  and  age  1 

For  man  hath  broke  his  felon  bonds,  and  cast  them  in  the  doit, 
And  claimed  his  heritage  divine,  and  justified  the  trust ; 
While  through  his  rift^  prison-bars  ue  hues  of  freedom  pour 
O'er  every  nation,  race,  and  dime,  on  every  sea  and  shore. 
Such  glories  as  the  patriarch  viewed,  when,  'mid  the  darkest  skisf^ 
He  saw  above  a  ruined  world  the  Bow  of  Promise  rise. 
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A     TRIP     TO     MOUNT     ST.     BERNARD. 


BT       A       XaW       C  n  H  T  tt  TB  g  T  O  B. 

_______  i 

On  a  bright,  smiling  morning  in  the  month  of  September,  18 — ,  we 
left  Geneva  on  a  trip  to  Momit  St  Bernard.  The  deck  of  the  little 
steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers,  representatives  of  almost  every 
nation  on  the  globe :  the  garrulous  Frendiman ;  the  taciturn  English- 
man ;  the  thinking,  smoking  German,  (by  the  way,  I  really  believe  the 
weed  induces  thought ;)  the  canny  Scotchman ;  the  swarthy  Spaniard ; 
the  dignified  Italian;  the  restless  Russian;  the  inquiring  American; 
each  typified  his  race,  and  formed  the  '  dramatis  peisonze '  in  the  Httle 
social  r61e  to  be  performed  during  the  few  hours  we  were  to  be  on  board. 

The  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  reflecting  the  beams  of  a  morning  sun, 
danced  gaily  on,  soon  to  swell  the  current  of  the  turbid  Rhone,  which 
rushes  impetuously  forward  just  beyond  the  out-skirts  of  the  city,  and 
is  lost  to  view  after  its  junction  with  the  Arve,  a  few  miles  below  the 
town.  The  last  friendly  greetings  over,  the  steamer  launched  forth  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  we  sped  along,  the  spotless,  peerless  peak  of 
Mont  Blanc  on  our  right,  and  the  dark  Jura  extending  like  a  rampart 
on  our  left. 

Geneva  lake  is  about  forty  miles  long,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  Its 
shores  are  dotted  with  little  villages,  whose  whitened  spires  add  loveli- 
ness to  the^  scene.  On  reaching  Lausanne,  which  is  about  three  quarters 
of  its  length,  we  immediately  engaged  a  land-conveyance,  and,  after 
much  bargaining  and  talking,  (the  only  way  to  prevent  extortion,)  we 
started  on  our  journey.  A  few  miles  from  Lausanne  is  the  far-famed 
castle  of  Chillon,  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Byron  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  heroic  Bonnevard.  It  stands  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake,  whose  waters,  close  under  its  walls,  are  eight  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  commands  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  fh)m  the  canton  of  Valais  to 
the  Vaud.  We  were  conducted  through  it,  and  found  that  Byron's 
description  was  true  to  the  letter.  The  seven  columns  look  as  solid  and 
firm  as  though  put  up  yesterday,  and  the  Gothic  ceiling  gives  the  place 
rather  a  pretty  efifect.  The  partitions  formerly  existing  between  the  cells 
have  been  taken  away,  and  the  gloom  and  dreariness  of  the  apartment 
in  a  measure  dispelled.  The  pillar  and  the  ring  to  which  Bonnevard 
was  chained  were  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the  efiect  of  the  cankering  teeth 
6f  the  iron  is  seen  upon  the  flinty  floor :  the  rock  is  much  worn  around 
the  column  where  he  paced  to  and  fro,  the  chain  allowing  him  to  take 
only  three  steps,  and  the  pillar  is  covered  with  the  names  of  illustrious 
men,  mementoes,  as  it  were,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  hardy  Swiss  patriots. 
The  walls  are  exceedingly  thick,  and  the  melancholy  moaning  of  the 
waters  must  have  sounded  the  requiem  of  many  a  poor  wretdi.  The 
windows  are  very  narrow,  and  guarded  by  thick  iron  bars.  We  were 
introduced  by  our  guide  into  a  dark  room,  called  the  *'  Chamber  of  Tor- 
ture.'   It  was  here  that  the  condemned  took  his  final  exit  from  this 
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world,  through  a  trap-door  which  precipitated  him  down  a  pit,  its  sides 
armed  with  sharp  spikes,  into  the  lake  below. 

Journeying  onward,  on  the  following  day  we  reached  Martigny,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  St  Bernard,  where  we  changed  our  convey- 
ance for  a  *  char-^-banc,'  a  vehicle  holding  three.  The  '  char-^-banc '  is 
like  a  small  stage  cut  in  two  lengthwise,  with  a  seat  only  on  one  side. 
It  is  so  constructed  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  and 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament :  facing  the 
side  of  the  road  as  you  do,  you  have  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  ravines  and 
precipices  which  border  the  way ;  and  the  eflfect  is  often  heightened  by 
the  mischievousness  of  the  ^  cocher,'  who  drives  as  near  the  ^ge  as  pos- 
sible, urging  on  his  mules  with  shouts  and  the  laah. 

In  proportion  as  we  ascended,  the  scene  changed ;  the  green  of  the 
fields  merged  into  dusky  brown,  and  the  trees  were  represented  by 
stunted  bushes  of  a  sickly  appearance.  After  a  tedious  ride  of  several 
hours,  we  reached  Liddes,  a  miserable  village,  a  sort  of  half-way  house, 
where  we  dined,  and  mounted  mules  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of  the 
ascent,  as  the  path  is  so  narrow  and  steep  that  wagons  are  impracticable. 
At  Geneva,  we  complained  of  the  heat :  we  now  wrapped  our  cloaks  and 
blanket-shawls  around  us,  shivering  with  the  cold.  As  we  journeyed 
,  upward,  the  scene  became  more  and  more  wild.  The  mountain-torrent 
seemed  literally  jammed  between  the  rocks,  far  down  in  the  depths 
below,  foaming  and  hiding  at  its  confinement.  The  few  stunted  bushes 
finally  disappeared,  and  we  at  last  emerged  upon  as  desolate  and  gloomy 
a  tract  as  1  ever  beheld.  What  before  had  been  a  road  was  now  a  sim- 
ple goat-path,  broken  and  rugged.  We  followed  nearly  in  the  foot-steps 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  the  summit  of  a  small  peak,  overhanging 
an  immense  chiism,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  spot  from  which  he 
had  nearly  fallen,  while  urging  on  his  tired  troops,  during  one  of  his 
Italian  campaigns. 

Some  little  distance  from  the  Hospice,  the  track  is  indicated  by  tall  , 
posts,  with  fingers  pointing  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  to  guide  the 
bewildered  traveller  when  overtaken  by  the  snow-storm.  The  nearer 
we  approached  the  top,  the  more  awfully  grand  the  scene  became,  sui^ 
rounded  as  we  were  by  nature's  cloud-capped  towers.  The  dead  silence 
which  reigned  in  air  was  almost  insupportable;  and  the  rain  which 
commenced  falling,  enveloping  every  thing  in  a  thick  mist,  and  benumb- 
ing us  with  cold,  did  not  at  all  improve  our  feelings.  Still,  onward  and 
upward  were  the  words;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  Emperor  himself 
urged  for^'ard  his  tired  troops  with  more  energy  than  we  did  our  lazy, 
stumbling  mules.  This  exercise  saved  us,  perhaps,  from  freezing.  At 
last,  after  ascending  a  steep  path,  with  a  *  mer  de  glace '  below  us  nearly 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  we  reached  the  Hospice,  the  shades  of  night  having 
abeady  settled  upon  the  mountain-tops. 

At  the  entrance  we  were  met  by  one  of  those  world-renowned  animals, 
the  St  Bernard  dog,  who,  wagging  his  bushy  tail,  walked  in  a  dignified 
manner  up  to  us,  in  token  of  welcome.  We  patted  his  huge  head,  and 
he  disappeared  through  the  doorway,  as  if  to  apprise  the  inmates  of  the 
approach  of  strangers.  He  was  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  broad-chested, 
with  short,  thick  hair,  fitted  by  nature  to  brave  fatigue  and  the  elements. 
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On  entering  the  hall,  and  ringing  a  bell,  the  rope  of  which  was  suspended 
from  the  wall,  w^  were  received  with  exceeding  politeness  by  one  of  the 
monks,  who  ushered  us  into  the  salle-^-manger,  heaping  upon  the  blaz- 
ing hearth  large  billets  of  wood.  We  garnered  around  the  fire,  not 
needing  an  invitation,  for  we  were  shivering  with  cold.  The  wind 
howled  and  moaned  around  the  building,  and  heavy  drops  of  rain  and 
hail  pattered  loudly  against  the  window-panes.  A  deep  gloom  seemed 
to  have  settled  upon  us  all,  (our  party  was  now  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  some  gentlemen  from  the  Italian  side ;)  and  it  was  not  at  all  dispelled 
when  we  heard  the  solemn  chimes  of  the  chapel  pealing  forth,  sending 
their  iron  voices  to  be  echoed  and  reechoed  by  me  peaks  around.  It 
was  the  hour  of  prayer :  and  we  listened  to  the  low  chant  of  the  monks, 
as  they  slowly  moved  along  the  vaulted  passage  to  the  chapel,  seeming 
almost  like  voices  from  the  tomb.  The  effect  was  inexpressibly  sublime. 
There  they  were,  separated  from  the  external  world,  bound  by  a  vow  to 
devote  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  benevolence ; 
engaged  in  devotion,  holding  converse  with  their  Maker,  who  seeth  in 
secret,  almost,  I  may  say,  face  to  face ;  the  elements  at  war  around  them, 
sending  their  cold  and  chilling  breath  through  the  gloomy  building,  far 
removed  from  the  habitations  of  men.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  them,  and  their  cause  should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  at  large. 

After  a  coarse  and  homely  meal,  seasoned  however  with  a  prodigious 
appetite,  we  retired  to  rest ;  but  sleep  was  a  tardy  visitor,  so  deep  was 
the  impression  made  upon  me  by  all  that  I  had  heard  and  seen. 

The  Hospice  is  four  stories  high  ;  oblong,  and  perfectly  plain,  with  a 
wide  hall  running  its  entire  length.  Its  walU  are  very  thick,  so  as  to 
resist  the  avalanaie,  which  occasionally  comes  thundering  down  from 
the  peaks  around,  and  stands  upon  a  base,  surrounded  on  almost  every 
side  by  lofty  crags.  There  are  fifteen  monks,  who  occupy  the  main 
building,  and  six  domestics,  who  live  in  a  small  house  a  few  rods  distant 
The  fraternity  is  bound  by  a  vow  to  remain  fifteen  years  engaged  in 
their  philanthropic  calling.  Few,  however,  can  endure  the  rigor  of  the 
winters,  but  are  obliged  to  descend  to  a  more  congenial  climate  to 
recruit  their  shattered  health.  In  the  wall  of  the  hall  is  a  large  marble 
tablet,  with  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Napoleon:  several  pictures  of  him 
are  suspended  in  the  rooms,  and  the  monks  seem  to  adore  him. 

Close  to  the  Ilospice  is  the  *  morgue,'  or  charnel-house,  where  the 
bodies  of  those  found  dead  upon  the  mountain-passes  are  deposited. 
Several  skeletons,  or  rather  dried  remains,  (the  extreme  cold  acting  upon 
them  in  a  measure  like  petrifying  earth,  or  embalming  compositions,) 
their  tattered  garments  strown  round  about  them,  stood  in  ghastly  array 
against  the  waJls ;  and  in  one  comer  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  mother 
and  her  child,  locked  in  Death's  cold  embrace,  perhaps  never  to  separate 
nntil  the  last  trump  shall  summon  them  to  their  home  in  the  skies. 
Many  are  the  sad  relics  shown  the  traveller  in  this  gloomy  abode,  but 
the  sight  elicits  tears  of  pity  rather  than  di^ust 

On  the  morning  of  our  descent  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
which  was  falling  in  such  fine  fiakes  as  almost  to  resemble  mist,  making 
it  difficult  to  see  a  few  feet  in  advance.    Before  leaving,  we  were  coiw 
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ducted  to  the  chapel,  standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  building.  It  ia 
prettHy  ornamented  with  sacred  relics  and  marble  altars.  I  would  liere 
remark,  that  no  chi^e  is  made  by  the  monks  for  receiving  and  enter- 
taining travellers.  Tae  poor  worn  pilgrim  is  safely  housed,  and  sent 
on  his  way  rejoicing;  but  visitors  who  desire  it  are  shown  the  charity- 
box  in  the  chapel,  and  leave  whatever  contribution  ihey  may  wish. 
Many  wealthy  families  make  yearly  pilgrimages  to  the  Hospice,  ta 
deposit  their  contributions. 

One  of  the  objects  which  most  interested  us,  was  the  monument  erected 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  memory  of  the  young  Desaix,  who  was  mortally- 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  li^engo.  He  fell  at  the  oonmienoement  of 
the  action,  having  time  only  to  say :  '  Go,  tell  the  First  Consul  tkat  I 
die  with  regret  at  not  having  done  enough  to  live  in  posterity ! '  During* 
his  military  career.  General  Desaix  had  had  four  horses  killed  und^r 
him,  and  received  three  wounds.  He  was  a  mere  youth,  and  had  just 
rejoined  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  burning  wiUi  a  desire  for  battle. 
The  evening  previous,  he  remarked  to  his  aides-de-camp :  *  It  is  now  a 
long  time  since  I  have  fought  in  Europe ;  bullets  do  not  know  me  more ; 
something  is  abouf  to  happen.*  When  his  death  was  announced  to  the 
First  Consul,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  fire,  he  only  remarked :  *"  Why 
am  I  not  allowed  to  weep  his  loss  ? '  About  a  month  after  the  action^ 
his  body  was  transported  to  Mount  St  Bernard,  having  been  previously 
taken  to  Milan  to  be  embalmed. 

Napoleon  occupied  three  days  in  crossing  St  Bernard,  which  offered 
serious  obstacles  to  the  heroic  courage  of  the  French  troops.  His  whole 
army  came  very  near  annihilation  in  passing,  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
fort  of  Bard,  considered  impregnable,  by  reason  of  its  position  on  the 
summit  of  a  peak,  and  closing  the  passage  of  a  deep  valley.  ^He  dug 
a  passage  in  the  rock,  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon,  which  served  his 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  and,  enveloping  the  wheels  of  his  wagons  and 
cannon  with  straw,  on  a  dark  night  forced  his  way  through  the  little 
town  of  Bard,  although  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  battery  of  twenty-two 
pieces,  which,  playing  upon  him  at  random,  did  Httle  damage  to  the 
xepublican  troops. 

After  bidding  our  kind  host  adieu,  we  set  out,  our  guides  leading  the 
mules,  the  descent  being  so  slippery  as  to  render  this  precaution  ueoea- 
,  sary.  The  cold  penetrated  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  some  of  our  party 
dismounted  to  restore  the  circulation  of  blood.  Our  hands  were  swollen 
like  small  boxing-gloves,  and  we  walked  the  whole  distance  to  Liddesy 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  exhausted  breath,  tired  limbs,  and  wet,  frozen 
feet  The  descent  to  Martigny  was  made  in  about  three  hours,  and  we 
hailed  with  joy  the  first  sight  of  the  U6tel  de  la  Tour,  our  stoppix^-plaoe 
for  the  night 

On  our  return  to  Geneva,  we  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from 
that  by  which  we  came,  sleeping  at  the  little  village  of  Ekiau.  The 
road  was  quite  circuitous,  |)assing  through  defiles  which  shut  us  from 
the  external  world,  and  again  approaching  close  to  the  lake's  edge,  the 
soft  music  of  whose  gentle  ripples,  as  they  plashed  upon  its  pebbly  shore, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  mountain-torrent. 
A  great  part  of  the  way,  the  road  was  shaded  by  the  Madeirarnut  tree^ 
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whose  branches,  meeting  overhead,  formed  a  leafy  avenue,  sheltering  us  ^ 
from  the  bumftig  rays  of  the  sun.  We  passed  groups  of  peasantry, 
in  their  picturesque  costume,  gathering  the  nuts,  and  collecting  them  m 
large  sacks.  Pretty  little  farms,  fielas  of  grain,  orchards,  dotted  the 
landscape ;  and  through  the  long,  umbrageous  vista  we  saw  spires,  the 
molten  waters  of  the  lake,  and  Mont  Blanc  in  the  dim  distance.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture ;  and  we  found  it  a  difficult  matter  which  to 
admire  most)  Nature  in  her  wild  and  rugged  majesty,  or  extended  as  she 
was  before  us,  in  soft  and  gentle  mien.  Switzerland  is  truly  a  romantic 
country :  and  Savoy,  which  partakes  much  of  its  character,  will  not  suf- 
fer in  the  comparison. 


8    T    A    N    S    A    8  . 


'PSASAITT-BAaS. 


I  LOVB  to  hear  the  frautio  winds 
Rave  thron^h  the  lonfl^  dark  night: 

My  Bympathizing  spirit  finda 
In  them  a  wild  delight 


I  love  to  see  the  misty  {KMt 
Drive  after  winter  rain, 

And  fancy  Autumn's  sheeted  ghort 
Walks  the  deserted  plain. 


I  love  the  Iliunderei^B  eloquence 
Behind  the  murky  screen : 

It  ffives  sublimest  evidence  ' 
Of  Hdc  who  dwells  unseen. 


I  love  'cloud-cleaving  geese'  to  hear 

High  in  the  vernal  sky : 
They  sound  Hope's  future  in  my  ear, 

Ajid  paint  it  to  my  eye. 


I  love  to  hear  the  trickling  rill 

Deep  in  the  hollow  wocmI  : 
It  jgvee  my  breast  that  nameless  thrfll 

That  lanff  tyns  ever  conld. 


I  love  to  see  the  polar  blaze 
Stream  upward  and  abroad : 

It  lights  my  soul  on  loftier  ways^ 
And  nearer  to  its  God^ 
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BT       ORXTTA* 


Tn  hoi  J  ground,  that  rocky  isle 

In  the  lone,  blue  eastern  main, 
Where  thej  laid  this  loved  one  down  to  sleep. 

Never  to  wake  again  1 

Tis  holy  ground  I    The  Dove  of  Peaee 

Is  brooding  in  the  shade ; 
Is  hoTerinff  with  folded  wing, 

Where  uie  is  lowlj  laid. 

*Blow  softly,  gales^'  for  he  no  more^ 

St  Helen,  rests  in  thee ; 
Hi;  whose  dominion  shook  the  earth, 
And  stopped  but  with  the  sea. 

Bat  they  have  given  her  a  place, 

The  loved,  the  good,  the  Tair : 
Blow  softly,  softly,  gentle  gales^ 

A  saint  is  sleeping  there! 

0  traveller,  as  you  pass  that  way, 

And  gaze  upon  that  shore. 
Think  not  of  him  whose  conquering  sword 

Is  sheathed  for  evermore. 

Think  not  upon  his  iron  hearty 

And  on  his  warrior  form ; 
Think  not  of  Earth's  distracted  throes, 

Of  battle  and  of  storm : 

But  think  of  her  whose  holy  dust 

Is  minsled  with  the  sod ; 
Of  her  "vniose  fearless  hand  upheld 

The  banner  of  our  God  : 

Of  her  who  went  in  faith  to  show 

To  blinded  Pagan  eyes 
The  Star  of  Betmehem,  ehining  high 

O'er  Burmah's  darkened  skies. 

A  rallving^pointk  in  years  to  come, 

Shall  that  lone  island  be, 
For  all  who  bear  the  Word  of  Life 

Across  the  trackless  sea. 

lliere  shall  they  rouse  their  weary  hearti; 

Disconsolate  awhile : 
'Cheer,  comrades  I  cheer:  we're  passing  now 
St  Helen's  sacred  isle. 
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'  Cheer,  comrades  I  cheer :  the  beacon-light 

Still  glows  above  heb  tomb : 
On,  then,  to  trim  the  lamp  she  lif^ 
In  yonder  land  of  gloom  V 

No  more  Nafolbon'b  wondrous  might 

Alone  shall  thrill  the  breast ; 
But  memories  of  her  deeds  of  loTe 

Shall  make  that  island  blest 

They  11  think  of  him  as  of  a  storm 

That  swept  in  terror  by ; 
But  she  f  hall  be  the  arch  of  hope 

Serenely  glittering  high  1 

And  yet  that  tender,  fragile  frames 

That  woman's  gentle  heart, 
Braved  more  than  that  proud  warrior  brayed, 

To  act  her  holy  part 

He  went  where'er  Ambition  called 

And  pointed  out  the  track. 
And  culled  the  laurels  for  his  brow, 

To  bring  in  triumph  back. 

She  humbly  bowed,  and  offered  up, 

Ere  yet  the  deck  she  trod, 
Her  home,  her  friends,  her  hopes,  her  aD, 

Upon  the  shrine  of  God  I 

She  bade  farewell,  a  last  farewell. 

To  Home's  receding  shore ; 
Left  the  warm  breast  where  she  was  rocked. 

To  press  it  nevermore. 

BU  battles  were  with  warlike  men, 

Brawn  out  in  proud  array, 
Where  host  met  host,  and  strife  and  death 

Still  marked  the  bloody  day. 

JSier  foes  were  all  the  hideous  train 
Of  heathen  pomp  and  pride ;  « 

But  there  the  woman  fearless  fought, 
And  there  the  martyr  died  I 

Mb  made  a  ruin  where  he  stalked. 

And  all  his  trodden  path 
Is  darkened  by  the  thunder-clouds 

Of  agony  and  wrath. 

She  shed  a  light  around  her  way. 

And  with  the  steps  of  prayer 
Raised  up  a  ladder  to  the  skies 

Which  brought  down  angels  there  t 

O  rocky,  wave-girt  sepulchre, 

A  blessing  rest  on  tnee ! 
Guard  well  the  holy  dust  she  gave; 

Lone  island  of  the  sea  I 
ITc/tMMrf,  1858. 
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Mr  friends,  are  ye  tired  of  earth  ?  Then  let  me  lead  you  away  among 
the  dim  shape?  and  silent  mysteries  of  Wonde^Land : 

.  FAIBY    MTTHOLOOY. 

*  All  oyer  doth  this  outer  eartli 

An  loner  earth  enfold ; 
And  MOfida  may  reach  us  of  its  mirth 

Oyer  ito  pales  of  gold. 
There  spirito  dwells  unwedded  all 

From  the  shapes  and  shades  they  wore  ; 
Though  ofl  their  prinUess  footsteps  lUl 

By  the  hearths  they  loved  before. 
We  mark  them  not,  nor  hear  the  sound 
lliev  make  in  circling  all  around ; 
Their  bidding  sweet  and  yolceless  prsyor 
Float  without  echo  on  the  air; 
Yet  often  to  unworidly  places. 

Soft  Borrow 's  twilight  yakn, 
We  meet  thraa  with  unoovered  lhces» 

Outside  their  golden  pales ; 
Tei  dim,  as  they  must  eyer  tie, 
Like  ships  fiur  off  and  out  at  sea. 

With  the  son  upon  their  aails.* 

I  speak  of  the  early  time,  when  the  world  was  utterly  lonely  and  dlent. 
As  yet,  the  forests  of  Northland  were  unbroken,  save  by  the  power  of  the 
tempest  For  the  axe  of  the  woodman  had  not  then  sounded,  nor  the 
oar  of  the  Vikingir  been  heard  on  the  Northern  Sea. 

The  giant  Nor  lay  in  a  .vast  cavern  by  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  And 
he  felt  the  breath  of  the  evening  wind  as  it  moved  sadly  and  wearily 
among  the  mighty  oaks :  for  it  had  come  from  the  forest,  and  bore  ufoa 
ita  wings  the  mournful  voices  of  the  dark-green  trees.  And  the  voices 
spoke  to  the  giant  father,  and  said:  *  Why  are  we  thus  neglected  1  Amon^ 
our  branches  no  spirits  dwell ;  our  beauty  is  unsung ;  unheeded  and 
unloved,  we  bloom  and  wither;  and  our  lives  are  very  short,  fix  no 
Hamadryads  protect  us  who  dwell  here  in  the  far  Northland.* 

And  die  voices  died  away ;  but  the  giant  Nor  was  troubled  in  spirit 
at  the  wail  of  his  Joved  ones. 

From  the  depths  of  the  far  distant  blue,  even  from  the  outer  courts  of 
Asgard,  the  dwelling  of  the  deities,  came  the  voice  of  the  gentle  Braga, 
the  spirit  of  po^sy,  whose  soft,  flowing  words  are  as  mead  to  Odin,  the 
father  of  the  gods.  And  he  said  to  Nor :  *  Thou  art  alone,  but  we  will 
ffive  thee  a  son  who  shall  be  as  a  father  to  the  spirits  which  were  born 
m>m  the  dark-haired  Asa.  From  the  hills  and  forests,  from  the  valley» 
and  plains  of  the  south,  shall  they  come ;  and  when  they  dwell  in  these 
lands  of  thine,  they  will  be  yet  more  beautiful  than  before;  and  the  mai 
who  come  after  will  call  this  race  the  Elfin,  and  their  father  the 
Teuton.' 

And  it  happened  even  as  the  gentle  Braga  had  said.  Northland  was 
no  longer  desolate,  but  filled  with  the  spirits  of  Faerie.  Hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  river,  tree  and  fountain,  had  each  its  guardian  n>irit  Deep 
in  the  earth  dwelt  the  gnome  and  kobold :  frir,  far  from  the  ught  of  day 
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they  built  themselves  gold  and  silver  halls,  lit  up  with  ever-gleaming 
carbuncles. 

In  the  hard  rock  dwelt  the  Duergar  and  Dienez,  who  were  thought 
in  those  days  to  be  harder  and  sterner  than  the  rocks  themselves,  while 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains  of  Undines,  Naiads,  Nymphs,  Melnsinse, 
and  Wasserelfen.  But  even  in  this  soft  and  gentle  element  were  found 
those  fierce  and  gloomy  sprites,  the  Kelpies,  who  delighted  in  troubling 
mankind.  So  said  the  men  of  an  early  time.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  speak  aught  against  any  of  the  dwellers  in  Faerie  !  No  word 
against  the  Gnomes  of  the  Mountains !  I  sat  among  the  rocks  in  moon- 
light in  Nibelungen  Land,  and  heard  their  voices  humming  in  the  caverns. 
And  in  mystery,  in  beauty,  and  dimness  they  led  me  down : 


For  seven  days 

Heard  I  in  the  hiU 

The  Iron  hammen: 

For  seven  days 

I  listened  there 

To  the  songs  of  the  Gnomes. 

For  seven  days 

Heard  I  gold  and  steel. 

And  the  fire  which  soanded 

Lilce  the  cries  of  many  men. 

Deep  in  the  earth 

Lies  the  land  of  the  Gnomes ; 

In  that  ooantry 

Are  neither  trees  nor  meadows ; 

Moon-light  and  staMight 

Bhine  not  upon  them. 

Birds  do  not  sing  there ; 

Barley  does  not  grow  there ; 

Bees  and  flies 

8aw  I  never  there. 

They  see  no  clouds, 

Yet  sometimes  rain 

Falleth  upon  them, 

Down  through  the  rocks. 

But  it  is  very  light 

In  the  Land  of  the  Gnomes, 

For  they  have  bright  stones 


Which  flash  in  the  dark 

Like  the  ey« 

Of  an  angry  wolf: 

So  the  house  is  lighted. 

Their  land  is  very  broad, 

For  under  all  the  earth. 

And  the  great  sea  also, 

Dwell  the  Gnomes. 

When  it  is  cold  on  earth. 

It  is  warm  in  that  country. 

When  the  summer  is  hot. 

The  Gnom^  bear  heavy  garments. 

In  that  land  • 

Is  much  Iron  and  gold : 

Therewith  they  make 

Fine  swords  and  helmets. 

There  in  that  land 

Saw  I  many  men  and  women, 

Many  fidr  maidens 

Brave  knights  and  good  harpers, 

Who  had  left  the  green  world. 

And  dwelt  merrily 

In  the  houses  of  the  Gnomes. 

There  we  feasted 

With  mead,  wine,  and  beer. 

Naught  haa  we  to  pay. 

For  the  Gnomes  love  men. 


The  Undines,  too,  like  all  elementary  spirits,  are  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
nature,  living,  loving,  and  delighting  in  all  good.  Such  was  that  mild 
maiden  so  sweetly  drawn  bv  the  gifted  fairy  annalist.  La  Motte  Fouqu6 : 
such,  though  man  hath  behed  them,  the  Wild  Ladies  who  sang  to  Von 
Troneg  Ilagen ;  such  the  fair  Nymph  of  Lurlei ;  such  the  gentle  siren 
of  Naples ;  and  such  the  water  damosell  of  the  great  magician  Gothe : 

'  Unb  toir  er  f!^t  nttb  xeit  er  Taiifi^t, 
itl^t  ft6  ber  9lut6  nni»or; 
91tt«  bent  beof flten  SEBoffer  raufc^t 
(Eln  feu(^te«  VMb  fervor.' 

In  the  element  of  fire  dwelt  the  pure  salamanders  and  saldini,  who  are, 
say  the  Rosicrucians,  more  beautiful  and  reserved  than  their  relations  of 
Air,  Earth,  and  Water :  and  nearly  allied  to  them  the  familiar  spirits, 
termed  Penates;  bom,  according  to  Paracelsus,  of  Fire  and  Air. 

How  shall  I  describe  ye,  0  beautiful  Sylphs  ?  Bright  dwellers  in  the 
a§rial  element,  how  can  I  tell  the  unutterable  longing,  the  deep  yearning 
with  which  ray  heart  inclines  to  your  celestial  company  ?  Whether  ye 
revel  in  the  rose-perfumed  cloud  which,  at  glowing  dawn,  hangs  over  the 
golden  gardens  of  Istamboul,  or  with  sister  Peris  wing  your  way  far, 
&r  above  the  sun-painted  rainbow  and  crimson-gleaming  flame  of  the 
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western  sky,  still  my  heart  follows  and  is  ever  with  you.  Yea,  for 
AoLA,  the  fairest,  is  in  your  band :  Agla,  whom  I  have  twice  seen  in 
dreams. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  look  upon  the  old  Northland  legend  of  the 
birth  of  the  Elfin,  and  of  the  four  elementary  tribes,  as' trifling  and  ob- 
scure. And  truly  the  followers  of  the  gifted  Rato,  who  are  said  to  have 
learned  many  notable  things  relative  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Unseen,  have 
given  us  another  and  more  satisfactory  account,  which  I — albeit  my  skill 
merein  be  but  small — will  set  forth  to  the  lovers  of  fairy  lore. 

This  outer  world,  which  is  but  the  object  of  the  invisible,  is  formed 
from  matter  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  harmooized  into  shape  by 
the  occult  virtue  of  spiritual  numbers.  In  the  beginning  the  Triaid  was 
bom  from  the  Monad,  as  it  is  declared  by  Proclus  in  his  scholia :  '•Toio 
enim  in  Mundo  lucet  TriniUu^  cujus  Uniias  inilium  esV  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  in  the  generation  of  all  phenomena,  a  perfect  and  peculiar 
number  was  allotted  to  every  element  and  every  principle.  Fire,  Air,  and 
Water,  are  derived  from  the  scalene  triangle,  A  cube  is  the  figure  pecu- 
liar to  earth,  and  the  icosaedron  to  water.  At  every  intermixture  of  these 
elements,  and  consequently  at  every  new  creation  therefrom,  a  new  num- 
ber is  generated,  representative  of  a  new  Idea,  developed  in  the 
Monad. 

The  objective  form  of  the  numeral  is  changeable,  and  subject  to  anni- 
hilation. But  the  corresponding  Idea,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
primary  Monad  or  Demiourgos,  is,  in  its  essence,  intelligent  and  also  et^- 
nal.  But  when  its  duties  are  performed,  it  retains  no  longer  a  distinct 
personality,  but  is  reabsorbed  into  the  original  element,  and  thus,  thou^ 
eternal,  is  to  all  intents  annihilated. 

Thus,  the  four  glorious  companies  of  elementary  spirits  are  for  ever 
shut  out  from  a  share  in  those  eternal  joys  allowed  to  man.  And  so  it 
often  happens  that  the  remembrance  of  this  inspires  them  with  wayward 
and  wilful  fits  of  that  which,  in  mortals,  were  despair.  And  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  cause  of  this  hath  often  caused  men  to  confound  them 
with  the  dwellers  in  the  dark  abyss. 

Yet  this  is  wrong,  since  they  do  God's  will  cheerfully.  If  this  remem- 
brance of  their  fiu al  annihilation  be  awakened,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
hostile  to  man.  Thus  it  hath  ever  been  accounted  dangerous  to  meet  them 
on  a  Friday : 

This  is  the  day  when  Uie  fliirv  kind 

Sit  weeping  alone  for  their  nopelem  lot, 
And  the  wood-maiden  sighs  to  the  moaning  wind. 

And  the  mermaiden  weeps  in  her  crystal  grot ; 
I  For  this  is  a  day  when  a  deed  was  done 

In  which  they  had  neither  part  nor  share: 
For  the  children  of  clay  was  salvation  wrought, 

But  not  for  the  forms  of  Earth  and  Air. 
And  ever  the  mortal  is  most  forlorn 
Who  meeteth  their  race  on  Friday  mom. 

But  there  is  one  way  remaining  by  which  the  Elfin  tribes  may  obtain 
this  boon.  If  one  of  these  spirits  should  wed  a  human  being,  then,  by 
virtue  of  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ  which  declares  a  married  pair  to  te 
cm^  they  may,  by  becoming  mortal,  attain'  to  immortality.  Thus  de- 
clares the  spirit-read  Count  Gabalis. 

Beautiful  elves,  who  dwell  in  the  golden  glories  of  the  &r  land  of  light ! 
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and  deceitful  heart,  dealer  in  scandal  and  bitterness,  thou  wert  among 
the  Faraedrif  the  tnali  genii.  Thou,  my  pretty  child,  whose  life  passes 
among  pinks  and  hyacinths,  jessamine  flower-seeds  and  the  hot-bouse, 
thou  wert  a  Peiicedanum^  a  spirit  of  woods  and  gardens. 

But  there  is  owe,  the  Gloriana,  the  queen  of  Fantasie  and  Faerie,  whose 
glances  are  not  for  all,  whom  every  one  may  not  safely  meet  That 
one  is 

THE    FOUNTAIN    PAY. 

Yi  geotles  all  who  lore  yoor  life, 
Beware,  beware,  the  water-wife  I 

She  Blngeth  soft,  she  eingeth  low ; 

Her  Ittte  Is  the  mountain  streamlet^B  flow : 

Her  harp,  the  pine»wood*8  moamfhl  moan ; 
She  Bits  by  the  fountain,  and  sings  alone : 

And  her  songs  like  musical  riTera  roll ; 
Beware,  beware,  lest  they  drown  thy  soul ! 

Bide  where  yon  may,  ride  where  you  will, 
The  Fountain  Fay  con  meet  you  still. 


Hb  rode  alone  in  the  silent  night ; 

She  swam  like  a  star  to  his  left  and  right. 

He  rode  by  the  linden  blooming  fair ; 
Dame  Migntingale  sang,  *  O  youth,  beware  I ' 

He  came  to  the  fountain  within  the  wood ; 
Ihe  Fay  in  her  beauty  before  him  stood. 


In  the  starlight  silrer«parkling  glance, 
Her  sisters  swam  in  the  Elihi  aance. 

Alight,  thou  minstrel  brare  and  gav ! 
And  sing  us  thy  sweetest,  choicest  lay. 

He  sang  so  sweet,  he  sang  so  long. 

The  flower>buds  opened  to  hear  his  song. 

He  sang  so  gently  of  maidens  and  lore. 
He  ripeoed  the  fhilt  on  the  boughs  above. 

I  ask  no  more  for  lute  and  lay 

Than  a  kiss  fh>m  the  lips  of  the  Fountain  Fay. 

She  kissed  him  once— to  the  minstrers  sight. 
The  world  seemed  melting  In  golden  light. 

Once  more  —  and  his  soul  to  the  land  of  the  Fay 
In  beauty  and  mwAc  seemed  floating  away. 

As  she  kissed  him  again,  the  spirit  had  fled ; 
He  lay  in  the  moon-rays  cold  and  dead. 

From  aboTe  a  musical  whisper  fell : 

Green  Earth,  with  thy  ToIIeys  and  lakes— Farewell ! 


Yk  who  shun  tiie  regions  of  pofisy. 
Of  beauty,  romance,  and  fantasie ! 

And  who  think  there  can  be  no  world  like  this : 
Beware  of  the  Fairy — beware  her  kiss ! 


^^ 
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Whxk  hearts  all  joy,  and  cheeks  all  bloom, 
The  Parcse  mark  for  early  doom, 
And  ties  are  clipped  bj  Uieir  crnel  shears 
That  bound  us  to  the  young  in  years, 
His  dirge  in  yain  the  roet  sings, 
Waking  the  wild  and  wailing  strings ; 
For  the  tearless  silence  of  despair, 
Not  words,  can  loss  so  dread  declare. 

Though  sad  to  witness^  day  by  day, 
Some  loyed  one  waste  with  slow  Jecay, 
While  the  features  kindle  with  a  glow 
More  bright  than  Painting  will  eyer  know ; 
Thrice  mournful  is  the  stroke  of  Fate, 
Iieaying  us  wholly  desolate. 
That  falls^  unheralded,  to  seyer 
An  idol  from  our  souls  for  eyer. 

Her  large  black  eye  was  eyer  bright 
With  flashings  of  electric  light, 
And  her  cheek  with  a  glowing  sun-set  red, 
Like  summer  twilight,  oyerspread ; 
,  The  shade  of  woods  was  in  her  hair, 

The  blue-bell's  grace  in  her  queenly  air ; 

And  the  heart  a  willing  homage  paid 

To  the  matchless  charms  of  the  Mohawk  maid. 

Though  mine  is  not  a  practised  ear, 

Oh  I  how  I  loyed  her  yoice  to  hear. 

Her  teachers  were  the  sinsing  rills, 

And  airy  yoices  from  the  hills; 

The  lay  she  breathed  was  Nature's  own, 

Melting  the  soul  with  its  liquid  tone, 

And  caught  from  water-fall  and  bird 

Were  notes  by  the  spell-bound  listener  heard. 

Ah  I  gathered  was  this  rose  of  ours 
When  life  was  in  its  moon  of  flowers, 
Ere  canker  soiled  one  tender  leaf^ 
Or  frost  had  done  the  work  of  grieC 
She  perished  like  some  worthless  weed 
In  the  track  of  the  white  man's  iron  steed ; 
And  strangers  in  the  tomb  haye  laid 
The  crushed  remains  of  the  Mohawk  maid. 

*  Thi  subject  of  this  lament  was  one  of  tbe  rlctlrafl  of  the  fHghtM  ndl-road  accident  that  took 
place  in  Febniary  last  apon  tbe  New- York  and  Erie  Bail-road  at  Depodt  Tbe  Reservation  where 
Der  fiunilv  reside  is  known  as  the  Mohawk  Woods,  township  of  Thayandanegea,  on  the  Salmon 
rirer,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Quinte.  The  beautT  of  her  character  may  be  inferred  ftx>m 
the  following  extract:  *  Child  of  an  unfortunate  race,  her  life  had  been  spent  from  early  youth  in 
an  unremitting  effort  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  her,  in  conjuncUon  with  her  brother  and  sisters,  to  dlAise  dvllizatioB  and 
the  principles  of  our  Christian  faith  among  the  people  of  their  nation  in  Canada.' 
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Poor  widowed  mother  of  the  dead  I 

Thou  wilt  hear  do  more  her  bounding  tread ; 

But  let  one  soothing  thought  control 

The  stormy  grief  that  rends  thj  soul : 

When  sang  of  Heayen  thy  forest  child. 

What  transport  breathed  in  each  *  wood-note  wild  I ' 

The  path  of  a  blameless  life  she  trod. 

And  the  pore  in  heart  shall  look  on  Gk>D. 

Where  the  bones  of  her  wild  forefathers  sleep, 
Let  velvet  moss  o'er  the  slumberer  creep ; 
And  mark  the  spot  with  no  other  sign 
Than  some  old  familiar  oak  or  pine : 
Better  a  quiet  place  of  rest» 
With  the  turf  of  home  upon  her  breast^ 
Than  the  proudest  tomb  that  trophied  Art 
Could  build  to  cover  her  mouldering  heart 


LITERARY     QUAKERS. 

BERNARD     BARTON,     AND     WILLIAM     AND     MART     KOWITT. 
BT  Tsa  AOTaoii  or  '  pxw-avs-iiik  skbtobsb.' 

From  the  times  of  George  Fox  and  his  contemporaries,  down  to  the 
present  day,  many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been 
scribblers  of  books.  Some  of  them  have  contributed  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  useful  and  moral  publications,  such  as  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  *  and  a  few,like  Bernard  Barton  and  the  Howitts,  have  wan* 
dered  into  the  flowery  realms  of  Poetry  and  Romance.  In  this  chapter 
I  purpose  more  particularly  to  give  sketches  of  the  last-named  authois, 
whose  numerous  productions  are  almost  as  well  known  in  this  countiy 
as  in  their  native  land. 

Before,  however,  I  introduce  the  Howitts  to  my  readers,  let  me  just 
advert  to  Bernard  Barton,  or,  as  he  was  fiBimiliarly  termed  in  England, 
the  Quaker  Poet 

Barton  was  for  many  years  cashier  of  a  bank  in  a  small  country-town 
in  Essex,  a  place  from  wnich  he  seldom  travelled.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  *  stiff  Quaker,'  although  he  observed  most  of  the  customs  of  that  sect. 
Indeed,  his  sociality  and  love  of  good  company,  such  as  that  of  Charies 
Lamb,  for  instance,  was  not  quite  approved  of  by  the  more  rigid '  Friends.* 
He  was,  however,  an  amiable  man  and  a  pleasing  poet,  but  by  no  means 
a  powerful  writer.  I  met  him  once  in  London,  and  well  remember  his 
person.  He  was  dressed  in  sober  brown ;  his  face  was  plump  and  florid; 
and  over  a  steaming  tumbler  he  was  far  more  jocose  than  a  Quaker  usu- 
ally chooses  to  be. 

*  Franklin  wore  the  pUdn  Quaker  garb,  for  conTenienco*  sake :  but  he  waa  not  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Frieoda.  B».  Kxioxxmocxm. 
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On  that  particular  evening,  I  well  remember  his  telling  an  anecdote  or 
two  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  especially  a  characteristic  one  of  Coleridge, 
communicated  by  the  author  of  *  Elia.'  Though  somewhat  out  of  place, 
I  will,  lest  it  should  at  a  future  opportunity  escape  me,  relate  it  here. 

Coleridge  was  a  great  talker,  and  when  he  fairly  got  into  one  of  his 
speculative  discourses,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  stop  the  wordy  tide. 
With  eyes  closed,  the  '  old  man  eloquent '  would  preach  bj  the  hour, 
and  frequently  preach  his  hearers  out  of  all  patience.  So  it  happened 
in  the  following  instance : 

Lamb  was  clerk  at  the  EastrLidia  House,  and  one  morning,  as  he  was 
hurrying  from  his  cottage  at  Enfield  to  the  city,  he  met  Coleridge  pro- 
ceeding to  pay  him  a  visit  LamVs  time  for  being  at  his  desk  was  nearly 
arrived,  but  Coleridge  cared  not  a  pin  about  that :  he  had  some  wondrous 
ideas  to  communicate,  and  in  order  to  detain  Lamb  until  he  had  done  so, 
he  seized  him  by  a  coat-button,  drew  the  good-natured  Charles  into  a 
narrow  passage,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  commenced  his  talk.  With  one 
hand  holding  the  button,  and  with  the  other  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
air,  he  went  on  for  a  full  hour,  heedless  of  Lamb's'  impatience.  At  length 
a  happy  thought  struck  the  victim.  Taking  out  his  peif^nife,  he  adroitly 
severed  the  button  from  the  coat,  and  quietly  slipped  off.  Coleridge  did 
not  observe  the  elopement,  but  went  on  with  his  subject ;  and  Lamb 
solemnly  declared  that  when,  four  hours  afterward,  he  passed  by  the  spot, 
there  stood  the  rapt  Coleridge,  with  the  button  between  his  fingers,  just 
as  when  he  left  him  in  the  morning,  his  hand  placidly  waving,  his  eyes 
closed,  and — talking  I 

Bernard  Barton  died  about  two  years  ago,  his  latter  days  having  been 
made  comfortable — for  illnesss  had  compelled  him  to  quit  the  bank — by 
a  pension  from  Queen  Victoria.  His  daughter  Lucy  has  written  a  pleas- 
mg  memoir  of  the  Quaker  Poet,  to  which  I  would  refer  those  who  may 
desire  to  know  more  of  him. 

And  now  for  *  the  Howms.' 

A  very  general  opinion  is  entertained  in  America  that  Wiluam  and 
Mart  HownT  are  brother  and  sister.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  few  married  couples  pursue  together  literature  as  a  vocation.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  such  unions  are  not  productive  of  connubial 
felicity :  indeed,  I  heard  a  man  of  great  talent  once  declare,  that  a  lite- 
rary man  should  marry  a  fool,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  some  instances, 
doubtless,  of  couples  T^ho  travel  well  enough  together  in  literary  harness : 
for  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  they  should  not   • 

William  and  Mary  Howitt,  then,  are  husband  and  wife.  The  ques- 
tion whether,  as  such,  they  follow  a  certain  good  example,  set  by  a  pair 
of  English  sovereigns  whose  effigies,  being  stamped  in  company  on'  their 
coins,  nave  provoked  the  simile  of 

—  'cooing  and  bilUng, 
LOce  William  and  Mart  on  a  Bhilnng,* 

it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  upon.    I  have  only  to  speak  of  diem 
as  author  and  authoress. 

When  William  Howitt  was,  a  few  years  ago,  compiling  his  book  enti- 
tled the  ^  Homes  and  Haunts  of  British  Poets/  he  had  occasion  to  consult 
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a  biography  of  Chatterton,  which  then  happened  to  be  out  of  piint. 
Through  a  friend,  he  applied  to  me,  as  its  author,  for  some  information 
regarding  the  poet,  and  this  led  to  my  introduction  to  WiUiaia  and  hia 
wife. 

At  that  time  they  resided  in  a  pleasant  suburb  of  the  great  metropolis, 
and  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  set  out  for  their  dwelling.  After  a  lon^ 
omnibus-ride,  my  friend  and  myself  were  set  down  in  front  of  a  large 
house  called  *  The  Elms,'  at  Lower  Clapton.  *  Here,'  said  P ,  enthusi- 
astically, for  he  was  a  thick-and-thin  admirer  of  the  literary  pair,  ^  here 
live  the  Howitts  I ' 

Our  rap  at  the  door  soon  brought  to  it  one  of  the  neatest  of  '  neat- 
handed  Phyllis's,'  who,  on  our  inquiring  for  Mr.  Howitt,  ushered  us  up 
a  flight  of  stairs  and  into  a  spacious  drawing-room,  which,  at  the  moment, 
was  untenanted,  so  that  I  had  leisure  to  look  about  me. 

The  fumitute  and  decorations  of  an  apartment,  and  more  especially  the 
books  in  it,  are  generally  tolerably  true  indications  of  the  tastes  and  pur- 
suits of  its  owners :  at  least,  so  I  have  generally  found  or  fancied  them 
to  be.  In  the  present  iiTStance  I  was  not  out  in  my  judgment  Vases  of 
,  flowers — who  ha^written  more  lovingly  of  flowers  than  Mrs.  Howitt  ? — 
and  pictures  of  rural  scenery,  such  as  her  husband  has  so  often  described, 
were  to  be  seen  on  pedestals,  on  tables,  and  on  the  walls.  Busts  of  cele- 
brated authors  were  placed  on  brackets ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  room  was 
a  piano.  Books  were  in  plenty,  and  folios  of  prints  lay  here  and  there. 
From  the  windows  of  the  room  might  be  seen  a  pretty  garden ;  and 
birds  sang  cheerfully  among  the  leafy  branches  which  rustled  close  to  the 
panes. 

We  sat  patiently  for  a  few  moments ;  then  the  door  opened,  and  a 
lady  entered :  it  was  Mart  Howrrr. 

flow  seldom  it  happens  that  the  personal  appearance  of  authors  or 
authoresses,  or  indeed  those  of  any  noticeable  people  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  or  whose  works  we  may  have  read,  correspond  to  the  fancy  por- 
traits which  we  may  have  in  our  minds  drawn  of  them !  In  only  one 
case,  in  my  experience,  did  the  veritable  original  surpass  the  imaginary 
likeness  I  had  drawn :  that  was  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  same 
almost  spiritual  beauty  which  I  had  recognized  in  her  poetry,  and  which 
I  had  transferred  to  their  author,  I  found  was  really  to  be  seen  in  her 
charming  face.  One  might  have  fancied  Miss  Landon  lovely  in  person, 
but  she  was  by  no  means  a  *  beauty.'  Hundreds  have  called  and  thought 
Mary  Sowitt  a  charming  creature ;  and  I  had  fancied  her  something  out 
of  the  common.  I  was  mistaken.  She  appeared,  at  the  first  glance, 
n^ld  and  matronly ;  nothing  more. 

The  poetess  welcomed  me  veir  pleasantly,  and  her  mild,  unassuming 
manners  at  once  banished  all  deling  of  constraint  I  will  endeavor, 
though,  before  proceeding  &rther,  to  give  some  definite  idea  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance. 

If  the  lady's  face  was  not  decidedly  handsome,  neither  was  it  the  re- 
verse^  Her  forehead  was  intellectually  shaped ;  and  her  brown  hair,  a 
little  inclined  to  gray,  was  simply  parted  on  its  summit  A  plain  cap^ 
but  not  of  a  Quaker  cut,  covered  her  head.  The  most  striking  features 
were  her  eyes,  which  were  large  and  of  a  pale  blue ;  the  nose  seemed 
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rather  long.  The  mouth  would  have  been  good  had  it  mot  been  some- 
what disfigured  bj  a  large,  prominent  front  tooth,  which  destroyed  the 
synmietry  of  the  upper  lip.  The  complexion  was  light,  and  the  general 
expression  benevolent,  simple,  and  agreeable. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  lady-readers  who  are  curious  in  such 
things,  I  would,  if  I  were  able,  minutely  describe  Mary  Howitt^s  dress, 
but  I  am  imleamed  in  such  matters  as  boddices  and  bustles,  or  crapes 
and  crinolines.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  poetess  wore  a  lavender-colored 
gown,  neatly  made,  but  not  formed  like  those  common  to  her  sect 
Lide^,  the  Howitts  have  for  years  abandoned  Quaker  costume  alto- 
gether. 

Mrs.  Howitt's  conversation  was  cheerful  and  pleasant^  but  not  spark* 
ling.  The  topic  on  which  she  appeared  to  like  best  to  talk  was  America, 
which  was  natural  enough,  I  having  ^ust  returned  from  thence.  She 
told  me  that  she  had  relatives  in  Ohio,  and  hinted  at  an  intention  of 
emigrating  to  that  State  at  some  future  time.  Since  then,  it  will  be 
remembered,  she  has  written  a  work  entitled,  'Our  Cousins  in  Ohio;' 
but  I  believe  the  emigration-project  has  been  long  abandoned. 

While  we  were  taking,  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Howitt  introduced  me  to  him :  it  was  her  husband. 

He  was  short,  stout,  and  harsh-looking,  and  struck  me  as  being  more 
like  a  shrewd  city-broker,  hard  at  driving  a  bargain,  than  as  an  author. 
There  was  a  hauteur  in  his  manner  whi<%  to  me  was  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing. His  head  was  buUetrshaped,  and  covered,  except  just  at  the 
summit,  with  short,  gray  hair.  Small,  keen,  blue  eyes  told  that  he  was 
a  minute  observer.  A  nose  short  and  stubby — such  as  his  would  not 
have  been  taken  as  a  model  by  a  sculptor — and  the  mouth  hard  and 
firm,  was  not  indicative  of  amiability  of  character.  His  manner,  like 
his  style,  was  hard,  and  at  times  conceited;  and  there  was  a  something 
in  his  whole  bearing  and  appearance  which  repelled  instead  of  attracted. 

Never  mind  his  dress,  reader ;  it  was  neat,  and  suited  to  a  plump 
personage ;  that  is  all  that  needs  to  be  said  about  it 

He  took  me,  after  a  time,  into  his  garden,  and  I  soon  found  that  he 
did  not  live  on  good  terms  with  his  brother  authors.  His  remarks  on 
some  of  them  were  short,  sharp,  and  snappish.  He  had  plenty  of  vanity, 
too,  and  evidently  considered  himself  '  some  pumpkins.'  I  have  reason 
now  to  know  that  he  is  almost  singular  in  the  opinion,  for  his  reputation, 
to  a  great  degree,  rests  on  that  of  his  wife,  without  the  prestige  of  whose 
name,  and  it  is  said,  without  the  assistance  of  whose  pen,  he  would  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  rather  dexterous  book-compt^. 

If,  as  I  have  intimated,  William  Howitt  does  not  live  on  the  best 
terms  with  other  literary  men,  other  literary  folks  do  not  entertain  the 
highest  respect  for  him,  for  in  his  displeasure  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  bitter,  vindictive,  and  of  as  persecuting  a  spirit  as  Bishop  Bonner  him- 
self. The  meekness  of  the  Quaker  belongs  not  to  him.  To  be  sure,  he 
writes  pleasantly  of  birds  and  trees ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  certain  au- 
thors, he  is  so  savage  as  to  remind  one  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  remark  to 
her  husband,  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  well-known  author  of  *  The  Man  of 
Feeling.'  Mackenzie  was,  in  private  life,  a  bear,  and,  indeed,  addicted 
to  cruelty ;  but  from  his  sentimental  works  one  might  imagine  him  to 
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be  the  mildest  &nd  gentlest  of  his  species.  One  day,  after  an  oatbuist 
of  domestic  violence,  his  wife  exclaimed :  *Ali,  Henry,  Heniy,  you  put 
all  your  fine  feelings  on  paper  ! '  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  subjects  of 
this  sketch,  I  leave  the  application  of  the  story  to  the  reader. 

About  four  years  ago,  there  occurred  in  England  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  '  Quarrels  of  Authors,'  which  D'Israeli  the  elder  ought  to  have  lived 
to  comment  on.  William  Howitt  was  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
it  In  connection  with  a  Mr.  Sanders,  Howitt  edited  a  weeklv  serial, 
called  the  *  People's  Journal.'  Some  diifferences  occurred,  and  the  part- 
nership ceased.  Then  both  parties  commenced  one  of  the  most  bitter 
quarrels  *  which  have  ever  disgraced,'  as  Douglas  Jerrold  said  of  it,  *  lit- 
erature and  literary  men.'  Howitt  got  by  fer  the  worst  of  it,  and  be- 
came bankrupt  Since  then  he  has  quitted  Clapton,  and  resides  at  the 
west  of  London.  A  recent  novel  of  his  has  feJlen  almost  still-bom  from 
the  press ;  nor  has  any  success  (for  which  I  am  sorry)  attended  the 
beautiful  volume  of  the  collected  ballads  by  Mary  Howitt  Copies  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  any  old  book-shop  in  London,  marked  at  five  shillings ; 
it  was  published  not  long  ago  at  one  sovereign. 

Mrs.  Howitt  has  written  very  little  original  matter  of  late,  the  fields 
of  Danish  and  Swedish  literature  affording  her  plenty  of  material  for 
her  translating  pen.  She  has  rendered  into  English  the  principal  works 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  these  translations 
have  been  re-published  in  America.  Mrs.  Howitt  once  remarked  to  me : 
*  We  are  dreadfully  hard-working  people.'  This  is  true,  doubtless,  for 
they  have  a  large  family  dependent  on  their  labors.  Their  eldest 
daughter,  Anna  Savage  Howitt,  is  a  very  accomplished  artist,  and  occa- 
sionally illustrates  the  works  of  her  parents. 

I  met  at  different  times  at  the  Howitts',  three  literary  foreigners,  Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  *  Lion's  Ride,'  who,  for 
political  offences,  was  compelled  to  leave  Prussia ;  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, of  Stockholm,  and  Fredrika  Bremer.  Freiligrath  was  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  of  an  impetuous  nature,  and  one  very  likely  to  kick  against  des- 
potism. He  subsequently  became  clerk  in  a  London  counting-house. 
Andersen  was  of  a  milder  temperament,  and  of  placid  appearance  and 
manners.  Miss  Bremer  was  amiable  and  gentle,  but  in  society  far  from 
brilliant  She  has  recently  visited  this  country,  and  will  doubtless  per- 
petrate a  book.  I  predict  that  she  will  give  a  far  more  correct  view  of 
American  manners,  institutions,  etc,  than  either  the  aristocratic  Lady 
Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley,  the  speculative  Harriet  Martineau,  or  Mrs. 
TroUope,  the  sarcastic ! 


TO      P   A   N    N   T 


FAimv,  J  do  not  bluah  for  what  my  lipe  have  breathed, 
For  I  have  always  loved  the  pure,  Uie  trne ; 

And  wherefore  should  I  blush  to  yield  to  them 
A  two-fold  homage  in  my  love  for  youf 
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THE   PSABAKT'S   BONO   OF   BPRIVG. 

Fab  from  the  smoko  o'  the  sickly  tonn, 
Let  me  blithely  spend  the  hale  year  ronn* ; 
Where  the  mind  from  racking  care  is  free, 
As  the  April-cloads  that  ower  me  flee. 

The  Sprinjg  is  come  wi'  its  bnds  and  flowersi 
Wi'  its  rainbows  bright  and  sunny  showers; 
An  emerald  robe  now  mantles  a* 
That  lately  was  wrapped  in  Winter^s  snaw. 

The  streams^  from  their  strong  ice-fetters  free^ 
Dash  on  with  their  waters  to  the  sea ; 
The  angler,  bent  on  his  finny  prize, 
Heeds  fittle  the  tears  of  weeping  skies. 

Now  the  lilacs  wear  their  pnrple  plumes, 
And  the  hawthorn  hedge  is  wnite  wi'  blooma ; 
And  the  willows  wave  their  tassels  green, 
Where  the  burnie  steals  alang  unseen. 

The  gowan,  tipped  wi*  a  fringe  o*  red. 
On  the  lea  shoots  uj>  its  modest  head ; 
The  bells  and  the  bonnie  cups  o'  gold 
Their  sparkling  treasure  o*  dewnfrops  hold. 

On  echoing  hills  the  Iambics  bleat^ 
Where  the  heather-linties  sins  sae  sweet ; 
And  the  woodland  elen  and  shady  grove 
Now  choral  ring  wi  their  lays  o*  love. 

Oh  1  the  laverocks  build  their  nests  and  woo 
In  the  fields  o'  clover  wet  wi'  dew ; 
And  far  above,  on  fluttering  wing, 
They  warble  their  joyous  songs  o*  Spring. 

Mingled  sounds  o*  gladness  fill  the  air. 
And  the  broidered  sward  is  fresh  and  fair ; 
The  bursting  bud  and  the  leafy  tree 
Have  a  thousand  nameless  charms  to  me. 

The  fields  I  plough  and  the  seeds  I  sow, 
And  nursed  oy  the  sun  the  harvests  grow ; 
My  roses  o'  health,  above  all  price. 
Can  never  bloom  in  the  haunts  o'  vice. 

Let  others  boast  o*  their  dassio  lore^ 
My  learning  is  drawn  from  Nature's  store ; 
The  sky-lanes  up  from  the  meadows  spring; 
And  sweetly  teach  me  the  way  to  sing. 

For  a'  the  joys  that  the  toun  may  gie^ 
The  peasant's  life  is  the  life  for  me, 
Where  Mind  is  led  from  the  flowery  sod, 
Through  Nature  away  to  Nature's  Qon.  Jambs  umnm. 

YOL.  TTTTX.  84 
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RANDOM  LEAF  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  RALPH  ROANOKE. 

The  year  1837  will  long  be  remembered  m  the  annals  of  the  mercan- 
tile world,  for  the  many  and  heavy  losses  which  were  sustained  by  the 
merchants  of  the  eastern  cities,  who  dealt  largely  with  the  West  It 
was  my  misfortune  to  belong  to  that  class  of  sufferers;  and  in  the  hope 
of  retrieving  some  of  my  losses  by  a  personal  interview  with  my  cus- 
tomers, I  travelled  on  horseback,  in  stage-coaches,  and  on  steam-boats, 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  The  only  advan- 
tage I  derived  from  this  tedious  trip  was  a  more  thorough  conviction  of 
the  mistaken  policy  of  the  prevailing  credit  system,  together  with  some 
insight  into  backwoods  life,  and  perhaps  some  lessons  which  may  prove 
useful  hereafter.  This  trip  was  rail  of  adventure,  and  now,  whilst  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  I  feel  strongly  tempted  to  buttonhole  the  reader,  while 
memory  recounts  some  of  the  incidents  by  the  way. 

I  left  St  Louis  on  the  steam-boat  *  Howard,'  bound  for  Independence, 
Missouri,  with  the  intention  of  taking  horse  at  that  point,  and  visiting  the 
principal  towns  and  settlements  on  each  side  of  the  river  on  my  return. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  very  many 
of  the  principal  towns  are  located  some  distance  back  from  the  water, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  bottonarlands ;  and  in  such  cases  the  town- 
site  is  chosen  on  the  bluffs,  and  a  landing  made  with  one  or  more  ware- 
houses, representing  such  towns.     We  touched  at  one  of  those  landings, 
and  great  was  my  surprise  to  see  standing  out  on  the  muddy  bank  the 
pretty  face  of  Mrs.  Thrush,  the  former  Miss  Linnet,  whose  soft  and  sweet 
voice  was  familiar  to  all  the  concert  and  opera-goers  of  the  day.     I  had 
seen  her  in  Philadelphia,  as  the  *  Elberta '  to  Mrs.  Wood's  Norma,  and 
my  astonishment  may  be  easily  conceived  at  finding  her  in  the  far  West, 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  surrounded  by  a  few  com- 
panions, and  any  quantity  of  trunks  and  band-boxes.    At  first  sight,  I 
scarcely  recognized  her,  the  change  had  been  so  great    When  I  saw  her 
last,  she  was  Miss  Linnet ;  but  as  I  scanned  her  rounded  and  more  ma- 
tured form,  I  saw  that  she  was  now  Mrs.  somebody,  but  I  knew  not  who, 
having  myself  been  buried  in  the  wilds  of  the  West  whilst  time  had 
been  working  the  change  in  her.    The  party  was  soon  hurried  on  board, 
and  the  boat  under  weigh  again,  making  the  hills  and  valleys  reecho  h& 
high-pressure  voice,  as  she  struggled  against  the  current     There  were 
but  few  comforts  in  those  days  on  board  a  western  steam-boat  for  a  deli- 
cate lady ;  and  for  one  that  was  *  enceinte,'  the  deepest  sympathi«  of 
man's  nature  would  be  awakened.    The  passengers  all  vied  with  each 
other  in  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  this  interesting  lady,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  giving  up  my  berth  to  her,  which  was  one  of  the  best  on 
the  boat    The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrush,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nightingale.    The  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Thrush  for  what  was  only  a 
common  civility,  which  every  lady  will  receive  in  the  West,  soon  led  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  party  ;  and  on  my  reealling  the  many  times  I 
had  seen  Miss  Linnet  in  *  Norma,'  and  other  operas,  I  was  soon  installed 
a  friend,  and  was  often  favored  with  one  of  those  delightful  ballads  which 
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no  one  knew  how  to  sing  with  more  taste  and  feeling.  The  time  passed 
pleasantly,  and  in  the  coune  of  conyersation,  the  cause  of  their  visit  uo 
the  Missouri  river  was  explained  to  me.  Mr.  Nightingale  and  Mrs. 
Thrush  were  giving  concerts  t<^ther.  They  had  visited  St  Louis  for 
that  purpose,  but  finding  Mrs.  Thrush  was  too  near  her  confinement  to 
make  her  d^but  before  a  city  audience,  they  had  been  urged  by  her 
money-'hunting  husband  to  go  into  the  interior,  and  give  concerts  in  the 
small  towns  until  her  recovery.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Independence,  at  that  time  the  extreme  ooundary  of  demi- 
civilization. 

We  were  several  days  on  the  passage,  and  during  that  time  I  had 
abundant  evidences  of  the  fatal  mistake  Mrs.  Thrush  had  made,  in 
changing  her  name  from  the  softer  one  of  Linnet  to  that  of  Thrush. 
Indeed,  he  should  have  been  called  ^  Cuckoo,*  for,  like  that  selfish  bird, 
which  always  lays  its  eggs  in  some  other  bird^s  nest,  and  trusts  to  luck 
for  the  hatching,  he  was  too  lazy  to  make  his  own  living,  and  had  mar- 
ried h^  on  speculation.  We  arrived  at  Independence  without  accident, 
and  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  same  hotel,  (if  a  shanty  can  be  honored 
vrith  such  an  appellation.)  Handbills  were  stuck  up  announcing  a 
grand  concert  by  Mr.  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Thrush,  from  the  New-l^rk 
and  Philadelphia  theatres,  l£s.  Thrush  to  accompany  herself  on  the 
piano.  The  town  of  Independence  had  made  a  rapid  stride  in  the  march 
of  progression.  Owners  of  town-lots  were  dreammg  dreams,  and  luxu- 
riating in  floating  visions  of  wealth,  at  the  thoughts  of  their  embryo  city 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  *  artistes  *  from  the  great  cities  of  the 
East  Curiosity  was  on  tip-toe  to  see  that  wonderful  thing,  a  '  piany.' 
There  were  a  few  among  the  aged  inhabitants  who  could  trace  back  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  by-gone  days  a  time  when  they  had  heard  a  concert ; 
but  a  concert  accompanied  by  a  *  piany '  was  an  era  to  which,  in  their 
fondest  aspirations,  they  had  never  soared.  Imagine,  then,  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  party,  (who,  in  announcing  the  concert  to  have  a  piano 
accompaniment,  were  under  the  impression  that  any  town  could  furnish 
half  a  dozen,)  when  they  discovered  that  no  such  article  could  be  ob- 
tained within  fifty  miles.  A  council  was  called,  at  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  invited.  Mr.  Nightingale  suggested  the  propriety  of  announc- 
ing at  once  that,  as  no  piano  could  be  procured,  the  concert  would  go 
on  without  one.  But  Mr.  Thrush,  who  appeared  to  be  master  of  cere- 
monies, (Mrs.  Thrush  being  the  centre  of  attraction,)  refused  positively  to 
make  any  such  announcement  until  after  the  company  had  assembled, 
and  then  giving  the  privilege  to  all  those  who  were  dissatisfied  to  go  to 
the  door-keeper  and  get  back  their  money,  relying  upon  the  curiosity  and 
modesty  of  the  audience  preventing  them  from  retiring.  This  course 
was  adopted,  contrary  to  my  advice  and  that  of  some  few  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, who  had  formerly  lived  in  St  Louis. 

The  evening  came,  and  the  bar-room,  being  the  only  one  that  was 
laige  enough  for  a  concert,  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  forgot  that  it  was  dark  at  seven  o'clock,  and  appointed  the 
frishionable  city  hour  of  eight  for  the  commencement  The  time  hung 
heavily  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock,  and  was  filled  up  by  various  parties 
inviting  each  other  up  to  the  bar  to  take  a  drink ;  and  this  being  fre- 
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quently  reciprocated^  the  steam  was  generated  so  high  that  it  only  wsLtr. 
me  announcement  that  the  concert  would  have  to  go  on  without  a  ^  pi&nj. 
to  produce  an  explosion. 

One  large,  shaggy-haired  fellow,  a  Rocky-Mountain  hunter,  sung  cm 

*Ive  heam  buffalo-bulls  bellow,  I've  hearn  grisly  hears  growl,  IV- 
beam  Blackfeet  Indians  yell,  and  now  I  Ve  come  here  and  paid  mj  qas^ 
ter  to  hear  the  *  forty-piany,'  and  I'm  not  goin'  away  till  I  hear  it-  N:* 
trot  it  out  Ck>me  up,  boys,  and  take  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  '  old  ccvd;* 
and  if  that  *  piany '  ain't  forthcomin',  the  way  these  fellows  will  hare  t:- 
make  tracks  won't  be  slow.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Thrush  was  ready  to  faint  with  alarm,  and  the  look  ^ 
gave  all  those  who  appeared  to  be  civilized  was  so  deploring  that  I  Uk 
she  must  be  protected  at  all  risks.  I  whispered  to  my  friends,  and  tkev 
promised  their  assistance.  In  the  mean  time,  some  of  those  who  were 
equally  disappointed  with  the  Rocky-Mountaineer,  but  who  were  less 
violent,  proposed  that  they  get  back  their  money,  and  made  a  rash  for 
the  door.  Another  fellow,  who  went  by  the  name  of  *  Moderating  BSL; 
proposed  that  they  should  hold  a  meeting,  and  give  them  d  —  d  *im- 
positioners'  twelve  hours  to  leave  the  town.  This  compromise  m<c 
the  approbation  of  *  Rocky  Mountain,'  who  saw  that  the  boys  had  noi 
their  dander  up  high  enough  to  attack  a  woman ;  and  with  one  Indi^ 
war-whoop  the  party  broke  for  the  town  *  groggery,'  there  to  concert  mea- 
sures of  redress. 

The  worst  opposition  being  thus  disposed  of,  and  order  partially  re- 
stored, the  concert  was  opened  by  Mr.  Nightingale's  singing  one  of  his 
operatic  songs  full  of  grand  flourishes,  and  getting  hissed  for  his  pains; 
one  fellow  crying  out : 

'  Why,  look  here,  stranger,  is  that  what  you  call  singin'  f  Why,  my 
black  Tom  can  beat  that  all  holler,  if  you  give  him  a  pint  of  the  essenoe 
of  com  to  wet  his  whistle.' 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  pulled  out  a  long,  greasy  bock- 
skin  purse,  and  slamming  down  a  quarter,  said : 

*  If  you  do  n't  believe  it,  jist  kiver  that  bet,  if  you  dare.' 

At  this  juncture,  to  create  a  diversion,  I  jumped  up  on  a  bench  and 
shouted  :  '  Silence  1  the  lady  is  going  to  sing.'  At  which  Mrs.  Thmsh 
took  the  hint,  and,  trembling  with  anxiety,  rose  to  sing.  Her  voice  acted 
like  a  charm,  and  seemed  to  soothe  the  irritated  demi-savages,  and  de- 
lighted the  *  knowing  ones.'  At  the  close  of  the  song  there  was  consid- 
erable applause,  with  here  and  there  a  remark,  *  That's  good ;  but  I  came 
here  to  hear  the  *  piany.' ' 

Our  friend  with  the  quarter,  who  had  been  listening  in  breathless 
silence,  screamed  out : 

*  Now  that's  what  I  call  singin' ; '  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Nightingale,  said : 
*Now  I  say,  stranger,  bein'  it's  your  turn  next,  just  tiy  if  you  can't 
leave  off  your  d — d  hullabulloo,  and  give  us  somethin'  nice  and  feelio' 
like ;  somethin'  to  take  out  the  aggravation  of  not  hearin'  that  piany' 

Mr.  Nig^htingale,  encouraged  by  the  peaceable  turn  matters  were  tak- 
ing, tried  it  on  again,  with  another  ffrand  flourish ;  but  it  was  no  go :  be 
h^  not  gone  through  one  verse,  before  our  quondam  friend  cried  out: 

'  Damnation  1  did  n't  I  tell  you  to  stop  that  hullabulloo  ?    I  say,  boja^let's 
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hire  this  chap  to  call  up  the  hogs  of  cold  mornings,  when  it's  so  tiyin'  to 
crawl  out  from  under  our  warm  buffalo-skins/ 

This  interruption  was  quieted  by  another  song  from  Mrs.  Thrush ;  and 
here  ended  programme  the  first 

During  the  intermission  of  ten  minutes,  I  took  occasion  to  suggest  to 
both  Mr.  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Thrush,  that  these  people  were  not  ac- 
customed to  hear  scientific  music,  and  that  if  they  would  introduce  some 
of  our  national  airs,  and  plain,  old-fashioned  ballads,  they  would  doubt- 
less turn  the  tide  of  displeasure,  and  make  a  favorable  sensation  on  these 
natives. 

My  suggestion  was  thankfully  received,  and  Mr.  Nightingale  opened 
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a  body  meet  a  body  comin'  through  the  rye ; '  and  these  songs  were 
sung  with  so  much  sweetness  and  naivete,  that,  in  the  ecstacy  of  his 
delight,  our  gambling  friend  picked  out  a  half-dollar  and  ojQfered  to  bet 
that  *she  could  out-sing  any  woman  in  them  parts ;'  ending  his  eulogium 
with  the  grand  climax,  *  that  she  was  too  good  for  any  common  man's 
"wife,  and  should  have  been  the  helpmate  of  the  great  *  Old  Hickory.' ' 

The  evening's  entertainment  closed  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those  who  had  heard  the  second  programme,  except,  perhaps,  the  grasp- 
ing Mr.  Thrush,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  heart-breaking 
employment  as  door-keeper,  of  having  to  refund  over  one  half  the  receipts 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  '  piany.' 

The  next  morning,  *•  Rocky  Mountain's'  party  had  posted  up  an  order 
for  the  concert-^vers  to  leave  the  county  in  six  hours,  or  take  the  con- 
sequences ;  which  order  Ihey  thought  it  most  prudent  to  obey :  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  melancholy  feelings  of  heart-felt  pity  I  experienced  for 
the  once  charming  Miss  Linnet,  as  she  was  dragged  off  in  an  open  ox- 
wagon,  in  search  of  some  more  congenial  and  safe  place  for  the  display 
of  her  musical  powers ;  nor  of  unmitigated  contempt  for  her  husband 
for  his  sordid  avarice  in  forcing  his  accomplished  wife  through  such 
d^rading  drudgery. 

Thus  ended  Sie  first  concert  in  the  town  of  Independence,  in  the  year 
1837. 


DBSAMSi         A  80MNZT. 

Tbk  Spell  Is  on  me,  and  a  dreinn  Is  mine ; 

The  rode  world^s  Uiought-dlstarbing  Atmoq>hei« 

Is  lifted  tnm  mr  spirit,  and  the  clear 
Pure  elements  of  freer  skies  combine 
Above  Uie  dreaming  couch  where  i  recline. 

A  sense  of  deep  serene  delldousness 

Flows  Uiroafffa  me  like  a  loTCf's  fond  careas, 
Forestalllnff  life  we  vaguely  call  dixjne. 

Bom  of  this  calm  aiMl  yet  delicious  feeling, 
Unnambered  fancies  crowd  along  my  brain, 
Brighter  than  son-lit  drops  of  iUiing  min. 

And  instinct  with  a  wfld.  intense  revealing. 
Oh  1  what  a  mystoy  is  the  life  of  dreams, 
A  life  that  1b  and  1b  not  what  it  seems! 

Cz.ABSvoa  Blwiv. 
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DEATH  AND    THE    CHKI8TIAN. 

T  WAS  Dkath  came  toward  the  GhrUtian,  who  hafled  him  drawing  nigh : 
•Welcome,*  he  cried,  *0  Andrei  of  Immortali^T 
'  Cliild  of  Sin,'  said  the  angel,  '  hast  thou  no  fear  of  me  f ' 
'  Who  of  himself  is  fearlesa^  he  hath  no  fear  of  thee  I ' 

'  But  can  disease  and  sickness  no  terror  to  thee  brinff ; 

Nor  the  last  sweat,  so  icj,  that  trickles  from  mj  wing  f ' 
' Kone^'  said  the  good  man  calmly ;  '  and  wonldst  thou  question  why! 

T  is  the  last  sweat  and  illness  that  tell  me  thou  art  nigh.' 

And  then  Death  breathed  upon  him,  and  so  my  dream  passed  o*er ; 

I  saw  no  dying  mortal,  nor  silent  an^el  more. 

A  ^ye  had  oped  beneath  me,  and  therein  mumdldttg  lay ; 

I  hid  my  face  m  silence^  and  wept  and  turned  away. 

Ihat  moment  holy  yoices  bade  me  lift  xm  mine  eyes ; 
And  lo  1  I  saw  the  Christian  np  in  the  far,  pnre  skiei^ 
With  the  same  sweetness  smiling  as  when  he  I^ath  defied : 
Saints  shouted  out  his  welcome,  and  Chbibt  was  at  his  side. 

Then  to  the  grave  I  turned  me^  to  see  what  therein  lay : 

T  was  the  garmtnt  of  the  Christian,  worn  out  and  thrown  away. 

Aanixxi  tkox  Xjiwackbb. 

IT. 

THE    RICHEST    LAND. 

Sat  there  many  German  princes 

Once  at  Worms,  at  knightly  board. 
Praising  each  the  worth  and  riches 

Of  the  land  where  he  was  lord. 

Then  out-spake  the  Prince  of  Saxons : 

*  My  domains  with  riches  shine ; 
All  the  mountains  treasure  silver, 

Deep  in  many  a  gloomy  mine.' 

'  See  mr  land's  luxurious  fulness  I ' 

Said  the  Elector  of  the  Rhine : 
*  Golden  com  is  in  the  yaUeys^ 

On  the  mountains  noble  wine.' 

'  Miffhty  cities,  wealthy  doistera^' 

Spake  Bavaria's  Loon  forth, 
'Are  my  land's;  and  so  it  yieldeth 

Not  to  yours  in  wealth  or  worth.' 

EvxRABD,  he  with  the  lone  beard, 

Wurtembure's  beloved  lord. 
Said,  *  My  land  hath  little  cities^ 

And  its  hills  no  silver  hoard. 
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'  Yet  one  glorious  treasure  bath  ii^ 

Worth  all  minee  or  works  of  art : 
I  can  lay  mj  head  in  safety 
Upon  every  subject's  heart' 

Then  ont-epake  the  Lords  of  Saehsen, 

Of  Bavaria,  and  of  Rhine : 
'  Bearded  Count,  thou  art  the  victor. 

And  the  richest  land,  'tis  thine ! '  jdmisu*  ssrhcx. 


THE    MOWER-MAIDEN. 

*  What  !  so  early  at  work  I     Good  morrow,  my  good  little  Mart. 
Thy  love,  0  true  heart,  is  harmless ;  it  makes  not  thine  industry  vary. 
Listen :  In  three  days  from  this,  if  all  of  this  meadow  thou  moweet^ 
I  refuse  thee  no  longer  my  son,  mine  only  beloved,  as  thou  knowesl' 

So  the  stately  and  wealthy  farmer  to  Mast  hath  spoken. 

Wildly  throboed  then  her  heart  as  if  from  her  breast  'twould  have  broken ; 

New  life  and  hope  and  new  energy  seemed  to  come  o'er  her : 

HoW  lustily  swung  she  the  scythe!  how  fell  the  tall  harvest  before  her  I 

Oloweth  the  noon,  and  the  mowers,  a-weary,  are  gone  from  the  meadow, 
Seeking  the  fount  for  refreshment^  and  seeking  for  slumber  the  shadow ; 
Only  the  bees  are  left^  a^<1  ^he  scented  flowers  that  woo  them. 
And  Mart  who  labors  like  them,  and  seems  to  strive  to  out-do  them. 

Day  sinks;  the  curfew  is  tolling  for  rest,  and  the  neighbors 
Call  as  they  pass^  *  Come,  Mart,  enough  for  to-day  of  these  labors !  * 
Mowers  and  nerds  and  herdsmen  lazily  homeward  are  going : 
Mart  but  whets  the  scythe^  and  prepares  to  renew  the  long  mowing. 

Soon  falleth  the  dew ;  the  moon  mid  the  star^lor^  glistens ; 
Moist  are  the  fallen  swaths ;  the  nightingale  sings  in  the  distance. 
Thinketh  the  maiden  of  rest?  of  how  the  nightingale  singethf 
No  I  in  her  love-strengthened  arms  the  scythe  she  lustily  swingeth. 

So  then  from  even  to  morn,  so  then  from  mom  until  even. 
Works  she,  nerved  bv  Love,  and  by  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Heaven. 
When,  on  the  third  day,  the  sun  came  over  the  distant  hills  peeping. 
Stood  she  there  in  the  new-mown  meadow,  delightedly  weeping. 

'  Morning,  Marie  I  what  see  If    In  sooth,  thine  hands  are  not  idle  I 
Mown  IS  the  meadow  I    That  work  may  onl v  be  paid  by  thy  bridal. 
Thou  hast  taken  in  earnest  the  jest  I  utterea  alone  for  thy  proving. 
Credulous^  credulous  maid  I  but  the  simple  heart  is  the  most  loving.' 

Gone  is  the  farmer  again,  so  soon  as  these  words  he  hath  spoken. 
Then  Mart's  heart  grows  still:  her  knees  beneath  her  are  oroken; 
Speech,  sense,  feeling  are  gone — gone  with  the  enchantment  that  boimd  her. 
Tnere  mid  the  new-mown  swaths^  silently  lying,  they  found  her. 

So  for  long  years  she  lived  on,  but  half  dead,  silent  and  lonely ; 
Honey  by  drops  she  took,  and  such  was  her  nourishment  only. 
O  come,  make  her  a  grave  mid  the  flowers  that  she  may  be  laid  in. 
Ne'er  shall  he  find  upon  earth  so  true  and  so  loving  a  maiden. 
Jftumitd^  Oct,  31.  Luswzo  nBi.Av». 
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BULL-FIGHTS      IN      LISBON. 

Alas  for  the  chivalry  of  Portugal  I  The  bull-fight  no  longer  exists 
as  it  doth  in  Spain.  True,  cruelty  to  the  beasts  hath  not  c^sed,  but 
all  danger  to  the  fighters  has.  Sorely  disappointed  was  I  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  seated  as  a  spectator  to  the  feats  of  the  arena  in  Lisbon,  to 
discover  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  witnessing  a  death, 
even  of  a  bull.  I  had  nerved  myself  for  some  awful  catastrophe,  as  I 
thought,  by  endeavoring  to  subdue  all  the  finer  feelings  of  humanitj; 
but  I  doubt  my  success,  for  I  was  exceedingly  disgusted  with  what  I  did 
see.  Perhaps,  however,  if  there  had  been  more  courage  and  less  craelty 
displayed,  I  might  have  felt  differently.  I  know  that  on  similar  occa- 
sions I  had  previously  become  very  much  excited,  and  cried  *FiVa/*  for 
a  victorious  bull  as  loudly  as  any  body.  But  those  were  ^^\&  in  which 
Spaniards  were  engaged,  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  cowardly,  barbarous 
bull-fighters  of  Portugal. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  lisbon, 
stands  the  Prafa  dos  Touros,  bull-circus.  This  is  a  wooden  edifice, 
and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Don  Miguel.  It  is  said  to  be  nearij  as 
large  as  the  circus  at  Cadiz,  and  is  fitted  up  with  some  five  hundred 
boxes,  capable  of  containing  eight  or  ten  thousand  spectators.  It  is 
destitute  of  neatness  and  elegance,  and  was,  when  I  saw  it,  in  a  bad 
state  of  preser\'ation.  Along  the  highest  rows  of  benches  it  is  inappro- 
priately ornamented  by  a  series  of  trophies,  vases,  and  obelisks,  all  made 
of  wood.  Every  Sunday  and  f^te-day,  the  proprietors  give  the  public  a 
performance,  which  is  duly  announced  in  some  such  fustian  as  follows: 

'  This  day  will  be  given,  in  the  elegantly-built  and  delightful  Prafl 
do  Campo  Santa  Anna^  a  wonderful  and  highly-amusing  combat  of  thi^ 
teen  ferocious  and  monstrous  bulls,  to  which  the  respectable  public  of 
this  renowned  capital  is  invited.  .  The  proprietors,  ever  anxious  to  gratiiy 
the  expectations  of  the  magnanimous  and  distinguished  nation  of  Por- 
tugal, so  generous  in  its  patronage  of  these  spectacles,  feel  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  announce  that  they  have  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  order  to  secure  the  above-mentioned  animals, 
which  belonged  to  the  richest  proprietor  of  Bila  Tefo,  who  possesses 
among  his  herds  the  most  robust  and  the  bravest  of  bulls.  This  gentle- 
man has  consented  to  send  them  to  the  circus,  to  assist  in  the  represen- 
tation that  will  be  given  this  afternoon.'  Here  follows  an  eul(^um  on 
the  coolness  and  unrivalled  agility  of  the  bull-fighters ;  and,  aft^  eight 
l^c  stanzas  extolling  the  ferocitv  of  the  animals — the  bulls,  not  the 
fighters  —  the  terrible  force  of  their  horns,  and  a  thousand  other  dangers 
of  the  combat,  the  whole  announcement  winds  up  with  a  description  of 
some  marvellous  fire-works  that  will  conclude  the  entertainment 

In  spite,  however,  of  grandiloquent  announcements,  strangers  having 
the  spirit  of  genuine  campinoa  are  always  greatly  disappointed.  The 
combat  unto  death,  both  of  man  and  beasts,  was  abolished  in  the  time 
of  Mary  I.,  1777  or  1778 ;  and  this  diversion  has  lost  its  most  horrid 
interest  and  its  shuddering  attractions.    The  functions  of  the  matOMT 
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de  espada  have  ceased,  and  good  bull-figbten  are  no  longer  trained  up 
in  Portugal,  wliile  the  most  celebrated  of  Spain  refuse  to  visit  the  sister 
country. 

These  fights  open,  as  in  Spain,  by  a  grand  display  on  horseback. 
When. the  court  is  present,  an  equerry  of  the  royal  household  acts  as 
eavalheirOy  and  then  the  best  horses  from  the  royal  stables  are  in  attend- 
ance. Mounted  upon  one  of  them,  the  equeny  performs  the  steps  and 
evolutions  of  the  old  Spanish  horsemanship,  at  the  same  time  saluting 
the  court  and  the  public ;  all  of  which  is  termed  cortezias  do  cavalfieiro. 
The  bull  then  bounds  forth,  and  is  received  by  the  knight,  when  the 
more  daring  among  the  flag-bearers  immediately  begin  to  annoy  him 
with  their  goads  and  gaudy  capes.  Some  of  the  mantle-bearers  display 
great  dexterity ;  but  they  are  in  general  awkward  and  timid,  though 
Sie  danger  is  not  great,  seeing  that  the  animals  have  their  horns  sheathed 
in  leather  and  tipped  with  balls.  When  the  bull  lacks  bravery,  or  is 
greatly  fatigued,  affording  little  interest  in  the  combat,  Gallegos  (pea- 
sants jrom  me  province  of  Gallida,  Spain)  or  negroes  are  sent  against  it, 
who  render  a  service  very  similar  to  that  of  the  dogs  which  the  Spanish 
people  clamor  for,  with  the  well-known  cry  of  ^Ferros  / '  whenever  the 
bull  seems  to  be  too  tame.  These  OalUgos  take  part  in  all  the  Portu- 
guese buU-fights.  They  make  their  appearance  in  round  hats  and 
quilted  hides,  and  carry  long,  two-pronged  forks,  whence  they  are  called 
homens  de  forcado,  men  of  the  forK.  Their  place  is  beneath  the  royal 
tribune,  where  they  are  formed  in  line ;  and  when  the  bull  approaches 
that  vicinity,  they  receive  him  on  the  points  of  their  weapons  Near 
them  may  be  seen  a  species  of  aide-de-camp,  mounted,  and  clad  in  the 
old  Spanish  garb,  short  cape  and  hat  of  plumes.  His  office  is  to  trans- 
mit orders  to  all  parts  of  the  circus  from  the  authorities. 

When  a  bull  evinces  cowardice  or  exhaustion,  the  Oalkgos^  at  a  given 
signal,  cast  their  forks  aside,  and  rush  upon  him.  The  most  courageous, 
placing  himself  in  front  of  the  animal,  seizes  the  moment  when,  with 
lower^  head  and  closed  eyes,  he  is  running  at  him,  to  leap  between  his 
horns,  to  which  he  clings  firmly,  allowing  himself  to  be  violently  tossed 
and  flung  about  The  rest  then  throw  themselves  upon  the  brute,  secur- 
ing him  by  the  legs,  horns,  and  tail,  and  even  jumping  upon  him,  until 
the  poor  beast,  who  sometimes  draws  a  dozen  of  them  round  the  ring 
three  or  four  times,  is  compelled  to  stop.  This  is  termed,  not '  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns,'  but  seizing  the  hull  by  the  hoof^  and  appears  to 
afford  the  greatest  delight,  especisJly  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  specta- 
tors; hence,  at  this  moment,  the  plaudits  are  most  enthusiastic.  A 
number  of  bullocks  and  cows  with  bells  round  their  necks  now  enter, 
which  the  subdued  bull  peacefully  follows  out  of  the  circle  at  a  trot 
His  wounds  are  then  dressed,  and  he  is  either  sent  home  or  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 

The  negroes,  it  seems,  appear  but  seldom,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
humanity  if  they  were  entirely  excluded ;  for  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform  feats  which  none  of  the  gentlemen  fighters  dare  attempt  These 
poor  wretches  hire  themselves  out,  for  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  to 
provoke  the  bull  when  he  is  too  tame  and  cowardly.  For  this  purpose, 
they  ornament  their  heads  with  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the  savage  cniefe 
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of  Africa,  and  conceal  themselves  dther  in  %iure8  of  hones  made  of 
paste-boud,  called  cavaUmhos  de  pasta,  or  in  la^  hampers.  The  bull 
18  sure  to  throw  them  down,  and  often  maims  and  bruises  them  in  the 
most  shocking  manner.  I  saw  one  poor  old  fellow  gored  throiu^h  a 
hamper,  to  the  infinite  delight  and  amusement  of  the  audience ;  no  oodj 
appearing  to  relish  the  joke  more  than  the  ladies,  by  whom  the  fiont 
seats  of  nearly  all  the  boxes  were  filled*  Sometimes  these  miserable 
blacks  are  forced,  by  the  cries  of  the  populace  and  the  orders  of  the 
directors,  to  re&ppear  in  the  arena,  even  while  suffering  from  severe 
contusions ;  and  loss  of  limbs  is  the  probable  result  of  this  base  and 
dastardly  inhumanity. 

Before  the  dose  of  this  most  refined  and  delectable  exhibidon  with 
fire-works,  we  have  another  display  of  horsemanship  and  horse-dandi^, 
when  vivas  resound  from  all  sides,  and  flowers,  money,  and  sometimes 
jewels,  are  showered  down  upon  the  heroes  of  the  ring  who  have  that 
day  most  distinguished  themselves  in  encounters  with  blunt^omed  bulla. 


W      H     T    ? 

Why  is  it  we  delude  ourselveB  with  Beemings^ 

When  better  far  are  plain  realities! 
And  why  do  we  deceive  ourselyes  with  dreamings, 

When  the  dear  truth  so  far  excelleth  these  t 

Why,  when  the  full  bright  sun  is  beaming  o'er  us» 
In  dimmest  darkness  do  we  grope  our  ways! 

Why,  when  the  living  substance  stands  before  ue^ 
On  empty  shadows  do  we  vainly  gaze  f 

Why  'gainst  the  stones  of  error  do  we  stumble^ 
While  journeying  to  the  spirit's  fair  abode  t 

Why  into  holes  and  pit-falls  olindly  tumble, 
When  naught  is  plainer  than  the  proper  road  f 

To  Wrong  why  are  we  ever  basely  slaving, 
When  Riffht  would  rule  us  with  a  gentler  sway  f 

Why  for  a  uinded  pleasure  are  we  cravings 
When  we  have  truer  happiness  to^yf 

Why  are  we  ever  crooked  paths  pursuinf^ 
when  easier  are  the  open  and  the  straight! 

Why  do  we  drive  ourselves  to  our  undoing, 
Xnd  swear  that  we  were  forced  to  it  by  Fate  t 

What  fools  we  are,  and  fools  of  ova  own  making 
Who  Uius  refuse  the  good  and  choose  the  ill  1 

Who,  when  at  TrutVs  dear  fount  we  might  be  slaking 
Our  thirsty  stir  up  the  muddy  waters  still  1 
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lem-Tork^VSSi. 


PoBtamque  per  omnain 
Bldabuat  riridet  gezamia  nMcendbua  alga. 


Yb  Nymphs' that  haont  the  srlyftn  Btream, 

Or  gambol  on  the  flowery  lea, 
A  dreary  world,  perehance,  ye  deem 

Is  ours  within  the  lonely  sea. 

But,  sisters,  leave  yom*  fair  sojourn 
Of  rustling  groves  and  mossy  caves^ 

And  with  yonr  own  charmed  vision  learn 
What  beauly-  dwells  beneath  the  waves. 

Come  lay  yonr  tmstfnl  hands  in  onrsi 
And  let  ns  lead  yon,  soft  and  slow, 

Togardens  graeed  with  fairer  flowers 
TnBn  earth's  most  genial  climes  can  show. 

There  shall  ye  see  the  purple  palms 
That  wave  o*er  grottoes  paved  with  pearli^ 

And  vocal  with  melodious  psalms 
From  the  sweet  lips  of  mermaid  {prl& 

We  've  heard  what  floral  beauty  lies 
O'er  aU  ycur  world  in  vernal  days ; 

Kor  are  your  rose's  scents  and  dyes 
Unhonored  in  our  Nereid  lays : 

But  fate  has  marred  its  queenly  grace 
With  man^  a  disenchanting  thorn. 

And  storms  its  tinted  charms  deface^ 
And  leave  it  faded  and  forlorn. 

But  come  with  ns,  dear  Oread  band ! 

To  Flora's  ocean  lawns  and  bowers, 
Where  thorns  ne'er  wound  the  fondling  hand. 

Nor  winter  blights  their  happier  flowers. 

Come  where  the  eallithamnian  beds 

In  vermeil  beauty  sofUy  sleep ; 
Come  where  the  purple  <lasya  sheds 

A  lyrian  splendor  round  the  deep : 

Where,  like  a  boundless  prairie-scene^ 
Broad  fields  of  living  cladaphore, 

Outrstretched  Hesperian  isles  between, 
Make  green  the  deep's  untrodden  flooi^ 

Oh,  wisdy  have  your  poets  sung 
That  Veitus'  birth-place  here  must  be ; 

For  whence  could  Beauty's  queen  have  sprung 
Butfrom  our  Eden  of  the  seat 
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MORE     TRANSCRIPTS 

7B0M    THB    DOOKBT    OF    ▲    X.ATB    SHERIFF    OF    MEW-TORr. 

•Z.A,OFBa«    THB    OXC'STBD    SDTaKlC*.»«    A,VP    JISMS. 

There  are  many  instances  in  the  practice  of  a  sheriff  where  he  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  independently  of  the  demands 
of  the  plaintiff  in  a  writ  he  is  charged  with  serving.  Oftentimes  it  would 
require  the  prescience  of  Mesmer  himself  to  determine  whether  he  should 
*  arrest,  or  not  arrest'  If  he  arrest,  he  is  in  danger  of  a  suit  for  *  false 
imprisonment ; '  and  if  he  do  not  arrest,  he  is  in  like  jeopardy  of  a  suit 
for  *an  escape'  or  'false  return.* 

A  case  in  point  occurs  to  me  now.  The  parties  to  the  writ  were,  a 
German  hy  the  name  of  Zimmer,  and  an  emigrant  or  passenger-agent 
hy  the  name  of  Slaufer.  The  circumstances  of  the  difficulty  between 
them,  as  related  to  me  by  Zimmer,  occurred  somewhat  in  this  way: 
Zimmer  was  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  when  he  was  met  by  Slaufer, 
(both  were  fat  and  unwieldy,)  and  they  came  in  collision  plumply,  Hke 
two  meeting  locomotives.  Probably  both  were  drunk.  Words  were 
bandied  between  them,  and  Slaufer,  being  inclined  not  to  let  the  matter 
end  in  words,  fell  to  and  gave  Zimmer  a  taste  of  his  pugnacious  attain- 
ments, finally  knocking  him  down  a  neighboring  cellar-way,  amid  a  lot 
of  old  mouldy  pieces  of  lumber,  bottles,  and  other  unsavory  rubbish. 
Zimmer  was  picked  up  by  some  of  the  by-standers,  and  the  poor  fellow 
was  sobered  m  a  moment  by  the  discovery  that  he  had  lost  an  eye  in 
the  encounter.  A  nail  had  pierced  it  almost  to  the  brain !  He  was 
carried  to  the  hospital ;  and  when,  after  a  '  course  of  treatment,'  he  was 
discharged,  poor  fellow !  he  had  but  one  eye  and  but  one  eyedea,  and 
that  was,  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  injury  and  suffering  he  had  en- 
dured. 

*  Mein  Gott  ! '  said  he,  as  he  came  into  the  sheriff's  office,  *  ish  dere 
any  shentlemans  here  dat  will  go  mit  me  and  took  up  a  mans  what  did 
mein  eye  knock  out  9  Oh,  shentleman,  you  will  go  mit  me,'  said  he, 
addressing  me ;  *  you  will  go  take  Slaufer.  Oh,  mem  Gott,  mem  Gott! 
dere  ish  no  one  here  will  go  took  up  Slaufer  1' 

*My  friend,'  said  I,  'if  you  have  any  business  here,  you  can  have  it 
attended  to ;  but  you  must  not  make  such  a  noise.  Let  me  know  your 
business,  and  perhaps  I  may  serve  you.' 

*  Here  ish  a  paper  for  go  and  took  Slaufer.  He  did  knock  mein  eye 
out,  and  I  will  haf  him  for  a  tousand  dollar  pail.' 

*  Come,'  said  I  to  him,  *  I  will  go  with  you  and  take  the  man ;  but  you 
must  show  Slaufer  to  me.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  goes  mit  you ;  I  will  show  him  to  you.  You  must  a 
tousand  dollar  pail  haf.    I  goes  mit  you  and  shows  you  Slaufer.' 

I  proceeded  with  him  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  without  any  thing 

material  passing  between  us  until  we  arrived  at  a  house  in street, 

where  I  was  requested  by  my  companion  to  '  Shtop ;  dere  ish  de  house. 
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Sheriff,  where  Slaufer  lif.'  Going  to  the  'door,  I  demanded  of  the  girl 
who  opened  it  if  Mr.  Slaufer  was  in. 

'  No  one  by  that  name  stops  here.  Sir,'  said  she. 

*  Does  n't  Mr.  Slaufer  reside  here  ? '  said  I  to  her,  fearing  she  had  mis- 
understood me. 

*  Neither  Mr.  Slaufer  nor  any  one  by  that  name  stops  here,'  said  she, 
rather  pertly. 

'  Slaufer  do  lif  here,'  said  Zinmier,  interrupting  her ;  '  I  know  he  lif 
here.  Feside,  he  knock  mein  eye  out^  slapping  his  hand,  to  assure  her  of 
his  certainty ;  '  and  peddej  slapping  his  hand  again,  *  I  will  half  him  took 
up ;  and  pedde^  slapping  his  hand  again,  this  time  arriving  at  the  high- 
est point  of  satisfaction  with  himself,  ^  and  for  a  tousand  dollar  pail.' 

*  Well,  he  do  n't  live  here,  and  I  do  n't  care  where  he  lives,'  said  the 
girl  tartly,  closing  the  door  in  my  face. 

Zimmer  and  I  thereupon  held  a  council  of  war.  He  suggested  that  I 
should  wait  around  the  comer  until  Slaufer  came  home.  lie  knew  that 
he  resided  in  the  house,  and  the  girl  had  deceived  us.  While  talking 
together,  he  suddenly  started,  exclaiming :  ^  Dere  ish  Slaufer  I  dere  he 
ish !'  pointing  to  a  man  who  was  quietly  coming  up  the  street  toward  us. 

*  Ha  ha !  Ha  ha !  Come  along,  Sher^,  come  along ;  here  ish  Slaufer ; 
here  ish  de  man  wot  mine  eye  knock  out ; '  at  the  same  time  taking  hold 
of  the  man  to  prevent  his  escape. 

I  accosted  the  man,  and  told  him  I  had  a  writ  against  him  for  assault 
and  battery,  committed  upon  Mr.  Adolph  Zimmer,  the  man  then  with 
me,  and  required  him  to  give  me  bail  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  man  thus  accosted  stared  at  me  and  Zimmer,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  of  us,  and  seemed  horror-stricken  at  the  proceeding.  I 
told  him  in  a  few  words  the  charges  made  by  Zimmer  against  Mm,  a 
little  in  detail.  Looking  wildly  and  strangely  as  if  bewildered,  he  at 
length  stuttered  out  in  broken  sentences  his  denial  of  any  knowledge  or 
participation  in  the  affair,  and  ignored  acauaintance  of  Zimmer  utterly. 

*  I-I  t-tell  y-yo-you,  mim-mim-mis-mister,'  stammered  he,  *  I  d-d- 
do  n't  nin-nin-  kjiow  that '  ere  g-^gen-gentleman,'  (referring  to  Zimmer ;) 

*  I  n-n-nev-nev-never  seed  him  a-a-afore ;  and,  Sir,  I-h-ha-ha-hav- 
haven't  the  p-p-pip-pip-pleasure  of  y-yo-yotir  ac-acqu-acquaintance, 
and  my  n-n-na-na-name  ain't  Sl-Slow-Slowfer,  nin-nin-nor  Slofer, 
nin-nin-nor  Loafer,  either.' 

*  My  friend,  said  I,  interrupting  him,  *  I  see  you  are  very  nervous,  and 
considerably  frightened.  Keep  cool,  and  don't  be  alarmed,  if  you  are 
arrested.  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you  to  death.  I  have  no  warrant  to 
do  that: 

*  Wall,'  said  he  to  me,  evidently  softened  down  by  my  words,  and  paiv 
tially  restored  to  speech  once  more,  *I'm  obleeged  to  you,  bib-bib-but 
you  hain't  taken  me,  have  you  ?  My  nim-nim-name  ain't  Sloufer ;  L-I 
d-don't  know  him.  I  nin-never  assaulted  nor  battered  no  body ;  and  as 
for  this  Mr.  What's-his-name  ? ' 

*  Zimmer,'  said  L 

'Ah,  Zimmer :  I  do  n't  know  him ;  I  never  seed  him  afore,  nor  I  never 
seed  you  afore.' 
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^  Sheriff/  said  Zimmer,  (fearful  that  I  would  let  the  man  go,)  '  Sheriff 
das  man  ish  Slaufer.  He  ish  humbucking;  and  das  ish  de  man  w^as 
mein  eye  knock  out  Ich  will  haf  a  tausend  dollar  pail.  Don't  let  him 
go ;  he  ish  einen  spitzbnbe,  einen  verdammten  spitzbube  /  Mein  Goir ! 
don't  los  him  go ;  he  ish  Slaufer.' 

*  Silence  I '  said  I  to  him  ;  *  be  still' 

'iTein,  ich  will  nicht  ^ silence;^  ich  will  nicht  meinen  maul  hdUn, 
Das  is  Slaufer ;  tausend  dollar  pail ;  mein  auge  is  auM  geknockV 

'  You  see,'  said  I,  addressing  the  man  arrested,  *  this  Dutchman  is  mune- 
lenting ;  he  says  that  your  name  is  Slaufer,  and  you  knocked  his  eye  out, 
and  he  insists  that  you  shall  be  '  held^  and  must  give  the  bail  required.' 

'My  name,'  said  he,  'is  Baldwin,  and  I  never  committed  assault  and 
battery  on  any  one.  This  is  the  first  time,  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  ever  was  in 
New- York.  I  only  arrived  here  about  ten  minutes  ago.  I  don't  know 
no  body  in  this  here  place,  and  how  can  I  give  bail  I  And  how,  in  case 
no  body  knows  me,  can  I  satisfy  you  that  I'm  Jeems  Baldwin,  and  ain't 
Slaufer,  or  Slofer?  But  I  suppose  you  go  on  the  Scriptui'  text,  and 
because  /'m  a  stranger  you  take  me  tn.' 

'And,'  added  I, '  in  prison  I  will  visit  you.' 

The  matter  at  this  time  was  peculiarly  interesting  to  all  three  of  us. 
To  Zimmer,  satisfaction  for  an  injury  so  deep  and  terrible  as  the  loss  of 
an  eye  was  well  nigh  attained.  To  Baldwin,  the  probable  loss  of  his 
liberty  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  months.  To  me,  no  probabilities,  but 
certainties :  either  Zimmer  or  the  supposed  Slaufer  was  trying  to  deceive 
me.  K  I  permitted  the  prisoner  to  be  at  liberty,  Zimmer  would  sue  for 
an  '  escape '  or  '  false  return ; '  and  if  I  held  him  and  put  him  in  prison 
in  default  of  bail,  he  would,  if  he  was  any  one  else  than  Slaufer  the 
defendant,  be  most  likely  to  sue  me  for  '  false  imprisonment'  There  was 
I  in  a  pretty  dilemma,  not  knovring  what  to  do,  and  in  either  extremity 
likely  to  suffer.  In  the  event  of  damages  bein^  had  against  me  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  I  must  be  the  loser,  for  bo&  were  irresponsible,  no 
doubt,  and  I  could  not  compel  the  injuring  party  to  indemnify  me  for 
the  loss ;  and  whether  successful  or  not,  I  must  inevitably  pay  counsel 
and  attorney  if  an  action  was  commenced. 

My  determination,  however,  was  soon  fixed.  Like  every  other  sherifl^ 
I  acted  upon  the  principle  of  letting  nothing  slip  from  my  hands,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  avoiding  the  most  grim-faced  danger.  As  Zimmer  was 
of  that  cast,  I  kept  on  his  side  of  the  question,  and  made  poor  'Jeems,' 
as  he  called  himself, '  suffer  some.'  He  was  the  more  amiable  of  the 
two,  and  so  less  to  be  feared.  I  thereupon  told  him  '  that  he  might  be 
'Jeems  Baldwin,'  if  he  chose,  but  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Slaufer; 
and  as  he  had  no  friends  to  identify  him  to  me  otherwise,  and  as  the  writ 
required  bail  in  one  thousand  dollars,  which  he  was  unable  to  give,  I  was 
compelled  to  lodge  him  in  '  Eldridge-street  prison.'  I  was  sorry  for  it, 
but  couldn't  help  it,'  etc.,  etc. 

I  escorted  him  to  jail,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  polite  keeper.  As 
he  was  being  locked  up,  he  muttered,  in  broken  sentences, '  Clever  folks 
in  this  here ^  York;  hospitable,  too ;  entertaining,  too;  kind  to  strangers^ 
YERT ;  feed  me  for  nothing,  I  oukss  ;  give  me  fresh,  I  bops,  but  guess 
NOT.'  The  lock  was  turned  on  him,  his  voice  was  lost  to  me,  and  the 
walls  of  the  prison  separated  us. 
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Zimmer,  meanwhile,  though  he  lingered  ahout  me,  probably  with  the 
expected  satis&ction  of  seeing  his  victim  quietly  disposed  o^  said  nothing 
until  we  were  about  leaving  £e  jail,  when  he  exclaimed,  with  great  glee : 
^Der  Slauferish  ein  spitzSube,  ein  ffrossm  apitzbube;  he  uh  rascal;  he 
mein  eye  knock  out ;  and  now  he  ish  in  de  prison ;  das  is  wos  I  shall 
haf  de  satisfaction.  Sheriff,  du  bist  ein  gude  meruch  ;  ich  tank  you  sair 
vieL    Adieu,  adieu ! '  and  he  left  nie. 

'  I  am  ^  a  good  man,'  and  you  '  thank  me  very  much ; '  very  kind  in 
you,  Mr.  Zimmer,'  thought  L  ^  Perhaps  I  need  your  conmiiseration  more 
than  your  thanks. ' 

Three  days  elapsed  after  the  incident  related  above,  when  I  was  waited 
upon  by  a  person  who  desired  to  know  *  if  I  had  not  a  writ  against  Isaac 
81aufer,  at  the  suit  of  Adolph  Zimmer,  for  assault  and  battery.' 

I  answered  him  that  I  had  such  a  writ,  and  had  arrested  Slaufer,  and 
he  was  now  in  jail  in  default  of  bail  '  Why  do  you  ask  ? '  continued  I, 
anxious  to  relieve  myself  from  the  supposed  false  imprisonment  by  the 
great  resemblance  which  there  appeared  to  me  to  exist  between  the 
*  Jeems '  I  locked  up  and  the  inquirer.  'Are  you  his  brother,  or  relative  I ' 
(I  hoped  for  an  affirmative  answer.) 

'  He  ain't  any  brother  of  mine,  nor  relative  either,'  replied  he ;  '  and  you 
haven't  arrested  Slaufer;  you  have  taken  the  wrong  man  this  time,  Mr. 
Sheriff,'  continued  he.  '/'m  Isaac  Slaufer,  and  no. body  else ;  and  you'd 
better  send  up  right  away,  and  let  the  man  you  have  put  in  prison  go. 
I  only  heard  this  morning  you  had  taken  some  body  for  me,  and  I  have 
now  come  with  my  bail  to  satisfy  you,  and  do  an  act  of  justice  by  re- 
lieving an  innocent  man.' 

Being  satisfied  that  he  spoke  truly,  as  quick  as  could  be  I  sent  an  order  to 
the  jailor  to  bring '  Jeems '  down  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  he  was  brought 
as  quickly  as  the  order  was  given.  '  Jeems '  and  the  veritable  Slaufer 
were,  for  the  first  time,  made  acquainted  with  each  other. 

*  Give  us  your  hand,  old  fellow,'  said  Slaufer  to  *  Jeems.'  *  You  have  *  suf- 
fered some '  for  me ;  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  sorry  I  did  n't  hear  of  it  before 
this  morning;  and  I'm  come  now  to  release  you, and  surrender  myself. 
What  do  you  think  of  me  ?     Nothing  bad,  I  hope,  do  you  ? ' 

*  Well,  no,'  said  *  Jeems,'  *  I  don't  Uiink  any  bad  of  you ;  glad  to  see 
you,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  very  glad,  and  very  happy  of  your 
acquaintance.  But  say,  Mr.  what  's-your-name — Loafer — is  it  true  you 
come  to  let  me  out?  Have  you  convinced  the  sheriff  that  you're  Mr. 
Loafer  ?     He  is  hard  to  convince,  very.' 

I  looked  at  Slaufer  and  then  at  *  Jeems,'  and  it  would  have  puzzled 
^any  one,  I  fancy,  having  two  eyes,  (Zimmer  with  his  one  eye  was,  after  all, 
not  so  much  to  blame,)  to  tell  who  was  who :  they  were  perfect  Dromios, 
in  height,  person,  dress,  and  all,  except  the  voice. 

'Convince  the  sheriff!  well,  I  guess  I  can,'  said  Slaufer,  'when  I  put 
my  fist  to  a  bail-bond,  with  two  good  sureties,  and  pay  him  his  fee. 
Convince  the  sheriff!     How  is  it,  Sheriff,  can  I  convince  you  ? ' 

'  My  fnend,'  said  I  to  him, '  I  am  convinced.  Such  an  act  of  nobleness 
as  the  relief  of  Mr.  Baldwin  from  his  unpleasant  confinement  is  honora- 
ble, and  I  am  pleased  to  witness  it' 

The  bail  was  given,  the  sureties  were  ample ;  and  I  had  an  earnest 
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hope  that  I  might  not  be  troubled  by  ^  Jeems '  in  the  way  of  an  action 
for  damages  for  the  injuir  done  him.  I  congratulated  him  on  what  I 
was  plea^  to  call '  the  final  disposition '  of  the  affair  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  and  timidly  hoped  he  was  not  offended  with  my  treatment  of 
him.     ^  What  an  opening  for  a  starving  attorney  I '  thought  L 

*  Oh,  as  for  that,'  interrupted  Slaufer,  '  I  '11  fix  it^  Biddwin,'  said  he, 
addressing  '  Jeems.'  '  The  sheriff  p  n't  to  blame  in  arresting  you  for 
me ;  come,  we  look  alike,  so  all  of  these  folks  say ;  but  the  Dutchman 
Zimmer,  he  is  the  chap  who  is  to  blame  for  all  the  injury  done  to  you, 
and  not  the  sheriff.  You  have  suffered  for  me,  old  fellow,'  continued  he, 
'and  I  will  do  the  compensating  part  of  attending  to  wounds,  etc. 
What  do  you  say,  Baldwin,  is  an  X  all  right  for  throe  days'  entertain- 
ment in  the  '  old  watch-house  ? '  Here,  take  it,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket 
Forget  every  thine,  old  fellow,  as  I  do,  but  Zimmer.' 

'Forget  every  Viing  1 '  said  *  Jeems ; '  '  I  can't  do  it  I  forgive  every 
thing.  Mr.  Loafer,' still  persisting  in  his  pronunciation,  'I'll  pocket  your 
X,  and  make  my  exit  from  out  the  house  of  entertainment  you  speak  o£ 
But  I  hain't  fared  so  badly.  I  came  to  this  here  'York  to  see  the  sights ; 
never  was  here  afore,  and  never  knowed  your  people  had  such  a  taking 
UHiy  with  'em ;  spent  three  days  and  niyhts  with  a  jolly  good  set  of  fel- 
lows, but  did  n't  git  a  bit  of  freak.  I  hev  seen  the  elephant ;  and  moreen 
that,  I  fed  with  him  out  of  the  same  trough,  on  b'iled  beans,  mush  and 
molasses.  I'm  off  right  strut  now ;  and  if  you  don't  want  any  more  of 
me,  being  unbound  by  the  sheriff,  I'm  bound  for  Jarsev.' 

The  parties  then  letft,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  from  ather  of 
them  since,  except  that  Zimmer,  having  his  wrath  cooled  bv  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  foe,  compromised  his  difficulty  with  Slaufer  ror  fifty  dol- 
lars :  rather  a  low  demand,  thought  I,  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  but  then 
every  man  is  the  best  judge  for  himself  of  what  is  most  precious  in  his 
own  eyes.  rx^vr^ 
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*  Bat,  wlio  vt  ttioii,  of  more  than  womaa  bora, 
And  whom  the  choicest  glAa  of  heaTOD  adorn ; 
Why  stayeat  Uiou  not,  and  why  thy  wlng«d  feett ' 

*  I  am  OcoAflioN,  known  to  few  I  meet; 
Nor  wait  for  any,  for  I  stand  with  heel 

Upon  TiMa^B  swift,  but  seeming  lagipud  wheel 
Man  cannot  vie  with  me  in  swift  career. 
Nor  on  my  flylnff  footrsteps  liope  to  near : 
Yet  unconceraea  my  cominc  he  will  trace ; 
And  veiUng  with  disheveUed  hair  my  ftoe, 
Till  form  and  feature  are  alike  concealed, 
I  pass  unreoognlaed,  though  f^l  revealed. 
Once  seen  my  back,  no  more  disguise  can  bUnd, 
But  yain  the  panting  chase  of  those  behind. 
If  eV  I  pass  them,  or  my  l>aok  th^  see.' 

*  But  teU  me,  who  is  this  that  oomes  with  theet* 

*  It  is  RarBNTAMcB,  known  with  dread  by  aU ; 
To  those  who  win  not  me,  tls  hers  to  feu. 
Beware  I    While  speakins,  Timb  is  speeding  on, 
His  progrsss  all  unnoticed  and  unknown ; 
And,  vainly  busied  wiUi  Life^  gliUefiw  sand. 
Like  me  unheeded,  It  elodes  thy  hand.* 
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THE        FIDDLBR        AT        OXMUND 


VSOV    TBS    •«»1f4»    or     J.    SBKVS*. 


Osoi  *  ehapel  of  rwf%  beftuty. 
Resting  on  foundationB  strong. 

Built  Gemiiiid  to  Saint  Cwiau, 
Holy  patroness  of  song. 

8ilyer  lilies^  bright  as  moon-beams^ 
Olimmered  o  er  her  radiant  form ; 

Golden  roses  crowned  her  altar, 
Mellow  as  the  light  of  mom. 

Glorious  the  Saint's  apparel ; 

Shoes  she  wore  of  beaten  gold ; 
From  her  shoulders  robes  of  silver 

Fell  in  many  a  gleaming  fold. 

For  Gemflnd,  to  art  deroted, 
Onee  a  fair  renown  might  claim, 

And  in  moulding  rare  devices 
World-wide  was  her  craftsmen's  fame. 

And  from  far  came  troops  of  mlgrims 
At  this  wondrous  shnne  to  Kneel, 

Whence  angelic  voices  sounded, 
Mingled  with  the  organ's  peaL 

Once  a  fiddler,  thither  wandering^ 
Halted  at  the  open  door : 

Scarce  his  feeble  limbs  upheld  him. 
Faint  with  hunger,  weary,  poor. 

Kneeling  at  the  shrine,  the  minstrel 
Plays  his  sweetest^  holiest  notes ; 

Moves  the  gentle  Saint  to  pity : 
Hark  I  sweet  music  round  her  floats. 

Smilingly  she  bendeth  downward 
From  her  motionless  repose^ 

And  a  golden  shoe,  the  right  one, 
To  the  needy  minstrel  throws. 

Full  of  gratitude,  he  hastena 
To  a  goldsmith's  stall  hard  by; 

Breams  of  food,  and  rest»  and  raiment^ 
Which  the  golden  shoe  shall  buy. 

Bat  the  goldsmith,  when  he  sees  it» 
Uttering  eurses  fierce  and  strong, 

Roughly  seizes^  and  to  prison 
Drags  the  hapless  son  of  song. 

Soon,  before  the  court  arraigned. 
To  ffrave  charges  he  must  plead ; 

And  lul  deem  his  tale  invented : 
He  hath  done  the  impious  deed. 

TOik  nin<  85 
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Wo6  to  thee,  thoa  InckleaB  miiutrel  1 
Sweet  thy  pArting  strains  should  be ; 

Thoa  most  struggle  on  the  gallows 
In  thy  dying  agony. 

Hark  I  the  passing  bell  is  tolling ; 

Justice  brooks  of  no  delay : 
Take  thy  last  fond  look  of  nature^ 

And  the  oheerf  ul  li^t  of  day  I 

Now  the  gloomy,  monkish  ehoir 

Hath  the  Miser6re  song ; 
But  more  loud  the  strains  ecstatio 

From  the  minstrel's  yiol  rung. 

For  to  brins  his  viol  with  him 

Was  the  fiddler's  last  request : 
'  Let  me  minsle  in  the  musio 
That  shall  sing  me  to  my  rest  ' 

Now  to  Saint  Cboiua'b  ehapel 

The  procession  draweth  near/ 
And  toward  the  shrine  he  moveth, 

Full  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

And  all  they  who  had  reviled  him 

Pity  now  his  fate  forlorn. 
'One  more  boon  I  ask,'  he  murmured : 

*  Lead  me  to  the  saintly  form.' 

Kneelinff  there  again,  the  mfaistrel 

Plays  his  sweetest,  holiest  notes; 
Moyes  the  gentle  Saint  to  pi<^ : 

Hark  I  sweet  music  round  oer  floats. 

Smilingly  she  bendeth  downward 

From  ner  motionless  repose^ 
And  a  golden  shoe^  the  left  one^ 

To  the  needy  minstrel  throws^ 

But  the  crowd  with  awe  and  wonder 
See  the  mi^ht  of  Heayen  displayed, 

For  this  luckless,  staryine  fiddler 
Well  hath  pleased  the  noly  msEid. 

Hence  they  lead  him  crowned  with  garland^ 
Strengthened,  cheered  with  generous  wine ; 

And  widi  soiwB  and  festiye  dances 
Celebrate  the  power  dirinv. 

All  injustice  is  forgotten; 

Soon  they  spre^l  a  sumptuous  fbast^ 
And  aboye  them  all  Mcalted 

Sits  the  bard,  an  honored  fglUtiL 

But  when  all  are  sunk  in  slumber, 

With  his  treasures  in  his  handle 
Through  the  peaceftil  nifht  he  wanders 

JoycMMly  to  otiier  Immil 
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Sinee  then,  at  0«mthid,  ecdi  fiddler 

Hath  been  held  an  honored  goeet ; 
And  though  weary,  uck,  or  needy, 

He  muBt  share  with  them  the  feaat 

So  ^OQ 11  hear  them  fiddling,  dancing, 

Singing,  to<s  in  sweet  aoeord ; 
And  he  who  ail  hie  strinss  has  broken 

Thumps  with  empty  glass  the  board. 

And  as  from  fiddling,  daneing;  singing, 

Many  a  festive  note  resounds, 
So  Oem&nd,  amid  its  ruins^ 

Still  will  echo  joyous  soiiiidi.  i.  c. 


A   LEAF    FROM    THE   LIFE    OF    A   LONDON   AUTHOR. 


Tub  Poor  Author  is  not  yet  an  extinct  animaL  He  starves,  writes, 
and  struggles  still,  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and 
Savage.  Those  who  hear  of  Dickens'  making  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
a  year  by  his  pen,  and  Bulwer  filling  up  blank  cheques  d  diserSiion 
before  he  writes  a  play,  and  draw  their  conception  of  the  London  author 
therefrom,  are  sadly  mistaken.  From  the  back  slums  about  Red-Lion 
Square  and  Soho  we  can  draw  annals  of  the  miseries  of  literary  men 
which  equal  the  saddest  details  of  Grub-street  history.  It  is  true  that, 
from  the  multitude  of  scribblers  at  present  swarming  in  the  English 
capital,  their  needs  and  trials  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  they 
attract  less  public  attention  than  in  those  days  when  to  be  an  author' 
was  either  a  brand  of  infamy  or  a  title  of  distinction.  But  if  it  no 
longer  becomes  a  matter  of  history  when  a  man  writes  his  poems  like 
Savage  in  grocers'  shops  on  tea-papers,  the  current  of  misery  still  flows 
on,  and  genius  battles  with  it,  and  drowns  in  it,  as  of  old. 

Suppose  we  separate  one  man  from  the  ranks  of  this  horde  of  strug- 
gling thinkers;  suppose  we  go  home  with  him  to  his  garret;  live  wim 
him  for  one  entire  day;  sit  upon  his  hard  deal-chair,  and  share  his 
scanty  and  ill-served  meals  ;  let  us  watch  the  way  in  which  poverty,  in 
some  palpable  shape,  tramples  on  and  wounds  his  sensitive  nature,  and 
scares  away  for  awhile  all  the  great  thoughts  which  were  quickening  in 
his  laboring  brain.  Let  us  note  down  his  sorrows  and  enjoyments,  and 
draw  a  balance  between  the  two.  Suppose  we  take  bvlcL  a  man,  and 
call  him  Roger  Dale. 

It  is  a  fine  frosty  morning  in  February,  as  the  first  sun-beams  struggle 
faintly  through  a  narrow  back  window,  and  light  up,  with  an  uncertain 
flicker,  the  interior  of  a  small  and  cheerless  room.  The  walls  are  bare 
and  white-washed,  and,  save  during  a  few  of  the  morning  hours,  are 
cold  indeed  to  look  at;  but  now  the  sunshine,  that  drapery  of  nature, 
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has  clothed  its  nakedness  in  hues  of  amber,  uid  the  poor  chamber  seems 
to  smile  with  the  consciousness  of  being  dressed  in  a  livery  of  unusiul 
splendor.  The  furniture  of  the  room  is  meagre,  and  what  there  is  of  it 
is  in  rather  a  mutilated  condition.  In  one  end  of  the  room  is  what  is 
technically  termed  a  *  turn-up ; '  that  is,  a  bed  which,  when  folded  up, 
presents  the  exterior  of  a  book-case,  or  some  other  article  of  furniture 
equall]^  imposing.  Near  the  window  stands  an  unsteady  deal-table, 
lacquered  over  with  coarse  brown  paint,  which  has  blistered  in  the  sun, 
and  peeled  off  in  small  round  patches,  until  it  looks  like  a  brown-and- 
white  bandana  handkerchief. 

A  few  books,  scattered  manuscripts,  and  pens  and  ink,  are  lyin^  on 
the  table ;  and  an  old,  cracked  meerschaum,  rudely  mended  with  pack- 
thread, is  the  only  ornament  which  graces  the  tottering  wooden  mantel- 
piece. There  is  no  fire,  but  a  few  coals  contained  in  an  old  band-box 
are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place.  There  is  a  little  cupboard  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  which,  being  slightly  open,  lets  us  see,  diml j,  a 
shirt,  a  few  pairs  of  socks,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  half-empty  gin-bottle 
arranged  upon  the  shelves.  Two  chairs,  a  worn-out  hearth-brush,  and 
a  wooden  box,  with  its  lid  half  broken  away,  complete  the  arrangements. 
While  we  are  noting  down  these  things,  a  hasty  step  is  heard  on  the 
stairs,  the  door  opens,  and  Roger  Dale,  the  owner  of  the  apartment, 
enters. 

He  is  about  five-and-twenty,  and  his  face,  although  full  of  character,  is 
not  tiandsome.  He  has  a  broad,  bold  brow,  deep-set  eyes,  a  thidc, 
but  well-formed  nose,  and  a  mouth  fraught  with  an  expression  of  ahnost 
feminine  sweetness.  He  is  poorly  clad  for  such  a  season,  and  looks  cc4d, 
but  cheerful.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  small  brown-paper  parcel,  and 
he  swings  into  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  accomplished 
something,  and  is  determined  to  enjoy  himself  with  energy  accordingly. 
How  busy  he  is !  See,  he  is  about  to  light  his  fire.  The  coals  in  the 
band-box  are  inspected  and  arranged  skilfully  in  the  small  grate.  Ah ! 
now  we  can  see  where  the  other  half  of  the  Hd  of  that  box  has  gone  to. 
It  has  evidently  lit  many  a  fire  before  now,  and  all  that  remains  of  it  is 
being  quickly  transformed  into  large  splinters,  which,  thrust  between  the 
coals,  soon  blaze  merrily.  This  accomplished,  Roger  fills  a  small  ketUe 
from  a  pitcher  standing  near  the  door,  and  places  it  where  the  blaze  is 
hottest.  He  then  unfolds  the  brown-paper  parcel,  and  discloses  a  warm 
two-penny  roll,  and  a  little  tea  and  sugar  made  up  in  little  gray-paper 
cones.  These,  with  a  little  milk  which  he  brings  forth  from  the  cup- 
board, complete  his  arrangements ;  and  the  water  having  boiled,  and 
the  tea  being  made,  Roger  Dale  takes  off  his  threadbare  dreas-coat^  folds 
it  carefully,  puts  it  by,  and  invests  himself  with  an  alpaca  jacket,  glosy 
from  long  wear,  and  worn  in  several  places  into  large  holes. 

I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  was  not  a  merchant-prince  that  day 
in  London  who  enjoyed  his  luxurious  morning  meal  more  than  Roger 
Dale  did  that  frugal  and  insuflScient  breakfast  The  two-penny  roll, 
though  butterless,  was  nice  and  warm ;  and  the  tea,  which  probablr 
grew  on  some  sunny  English,  hill-side,  had,  nevertheless,  a  good  rougn 
fragrance  about  it  that  fully  satisfied  the  uncultivated  palate  of  the  poor 
author.    Having  finished  his  roll,  and  drained  the  last  drops  from  his 
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little  tin  tea-pot,  Roger  cleared  away  the  dibris  of  his  meal,  and,  lighting 
the  old  cracked  meerschaum,  sat  down  to  write.  He  was  just  then 
engaged  on  a  volume  of  fairy  tales,  which  an  extensive  publisher  in 
Fleet-street  had  ordered.  He  was  to  have  twenty  pounds  for  the  manu- 
script, ten  of  which  he  had  been  obliged  tcf  draw  in  advance ;  the  remain- 
ing half  was  to  be  given  only  when  the  work  was  finished.  At  this 
moment,  Roger  had  just  eighteen  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  it  would  be 
a  week  at  least  before  he  could  write  *  Finis'  at  the  end  of  his  volume. 
He  was  in  debt  to  his  landlady,  and  where  he  was  to  get  his  dinner  dur- 
ing the  interval  was  a  problem  yet  unsolved.  Nevertheless,  in  this  frame 
of  mind  he  had  to  sit  down  and  conjure  up  glowing  pictures  of  oriental 
splendor,  golden  halls,  glittering  fountains,  and  luxurious  banquets,  while 
he  was  burning  his  last  coal,  and  wondering  how  far  eighteen  pence 
would  go  toward  a  week's  dinners.  Still  he  wrote  on  cheerfully,  and 
aa  his  pen  flew  over  the  paper,  his  color  came  and  went,  his  eye  bright- 
ened, and  for  a  while  he  forgot  all  his  sorrows  in  the  excitement  of  his 
labor.  After  writing  rapidly  for  some  time,  he  paused,  and,  resting  his 
head  on  his  hand,  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  thought  It  was  a  fiftir 
panorama  that  flitted  then  before  the  poet's  fancy.  There  was  a  long, 
low-roofed  cottage,  with  deep  eaves  where  the  swallows  nested  in  the 
summer-time,  and  walls  from  which  the  trailing  clematis  hung  down  in 
wreaths,  as  if  it  felt  weary  of  being  crucified  against  that  lonely  place, 
and  wished  to  descend  and  play  with  the  tulips  and  narcissi  that  glowed 
like  stars  in  the  deep-green  grass  beneath.  There  was  a  calm  matron 
with  whitening  hair,  who,  while  she  wandered  among  her  flowers,  and 
tended  them  with  gentle  hand,  thought  wistfully  of  her  first-bom,  who  was 
toiling  and  struggling  far  away  in  tne  heart  of  the  great  city,  and  won- 
dered what  he  was  then  doing.  And  at  a  little  distance,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  an  old  apple-tree  whose  fading  blossoms  fell  softly  upon  her 
head,  sat  a  brown-eyed  girl,  thinking  also  of  the  brother  that  she  loved, 
and  with  whom,  when  Siey  were  both  children,  she  had  so  oflen  wan- 
dered into  the  great,  silent  woods  close  by,  until  they  lost  themselves 
amid  the  thousand  paths,  and  cried  with  terror  lest  they  should  never 
again  see  the  old  cottage  and  the  mild,  gentle  face  of  their  dear  mother. 
As  this  quiet  picture,  half  reminiscence,  half  fancy,  flitted  before  Roger's 
vision,  the  lines  that  care  had  graven  in  his  face  were  smoothed  away, 
and  a  happy  smile  rested  upon  it,  as  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine  robs 
the  stem  features  of  some  old  stone-effigy  of  their  accustomed  harshness. 

While  he  was  indulging  in  this  quiet  reverie,  the  stairs  without  creaked 
audibly,  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  foot-step  indicated  some  person's  ap- 
proach. Roger  started.  In  an  instant  the  happy  smile  was  replaced  1^ 
an  expression  of  pain  and  humiliation.  He  knew  that  foot-step.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  as  it  stopped  at  the  door  at  last,  Roger's 
form  seemed  to  shrink  into  half  its  size.  Then  the  door  opened, 
and  a  bold-faced  woman  flung  into  the  room,  and  seated  herself  un- 
ceremoniously on  the  vacant  chair.  She  had  a  cold,  pitiless  eye,  and 
the  word  *  landlady'  was  written  legibly  upon  her  hard,  coarse  features. 

^  Well,  Mr.  Dale,'  she  began,  in  a  loud,  turbulent  tone,  ^  I  just  came 
up  to  see  about  the  rent  I  've  got  a  bill  to  pay  to-da^,  and  I  can 't  take 
any  more  promises ;  beside,  some  people's  promises  ain't  worth  much.' 
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*  I'm  rery  sorry  indeed,'  said  Roger,  scarcely  daring  to  meet  the  l>c4d 
glance  of  ihe  woman  ;  'I'm  very  sorry,  but  just  now  I  am  quite  unable 
to  pay  you.    I  expect,  however,  in  a  few  days — ■ —  * 

*  That's  always  the  way  with  you  littery  gents,'  interrupted  tlie 
woman,  with  a  glance  of  vulgar  contempt ;  '  you  are  always  expectin*  of 
somethin'  that  never  comes :  but  I  can 't  pay  my  rent  with  expecting^  ; 
no,  my  landlord  won't  take  nothing  of  the  sort  from  me,  and  I  can  *t 
take  them  from  other  people.  It  was  only  last  Saturday  that  you  told 
me  you  expected  to  have  the  rent  to-day,  and  now  you  haven't  It  wonH 
do,  Mr.  Dale;  it  won^t  suit  me  by  no  means.  I  could  have  let  the 
room  over  and  over  again  to  them  as  would  have  paid  me  regular.  6ut 
I  did  n't  do  it,  because  you  promised  so  fair.  But  now  since  it  has  oome 
to  it ' 

*  Really,  Mrs.  Biggs,  I  cannot  help  it  I  was  disappointed  in  some 
money  which  I  was  to  have  received  to-day,  but  which  I  shall  certainly 
have  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  fartliest  Beude,  yon  have  some  security 
Ibr  your  rent :  there  are  my  clothes.' 

*0h  1  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  isn't  worth  much,'  retorted  Mra. 
Biggs,  surveying  with  infinite  scorn  the  various  articles  of  Roger's  slen- 
der wardrobe  which  were  visible.  ^  Littery  gents'  clothes  ain't  generall  j 
wery  walu'ble.  You  owes  me  three  pun'  fourteen  for  rent,  and  half  a 
crown  I  paid  the  man  for  soling  yer  boots,  and  it  isn't  a  few  okl  coats 
and  trowsers  that  can  pay  me  that' 

Roger  Dale's  cheek  crimsoned  at  this  insulting  speech,  and  words  of 
indignation  were  trembling  on  his  tongue,  but  he  suddenly  checked  their 
utterance.  He  was  in  thd  woman's  power,  and  he  must  submit  to  eveiy 
thing. 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Biggs,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  be  detv- 
mined,  but  which  was  sadly  tremulous  and  broken, '  I  cannot  do  any 
more.  If  I  could  pay  you,  Hsaykn  knows  I  would.  Just  now  it  is  im- 
possible ;  and  I  trust  when  I  appeal  to  your  charity  for  a  little  forbearance, 
that  you  will  not  deny  it  to  me.     You  will  not  lose  by  it,  depend  on  it' 

'All  I  have  got  to  say  about  the  matter,  Mr.  Dale,  is,  that  people  as 
takes  rooms  of  poor  women  ought  to  know  whether  they  was  able  to 
pay  for  them  before  they  took  them.  Now  once  for  all  I  tell  you,  I  want 
my  three  pun'  fourteen,  and  the  half  crown  I  paid  the  man  for  soling 
yer  boots,  this  very  night ;  and  if  you  can 't  give  it  to  me,  why  the  best 
thinffyou  can  do  is  to  quit.  I  can 't  let  you  have  my  rooms  for  nothia', 
Mr.  Dale,  and  I  expect  either  the  money  this  evening,  or  you  walk  to- 
morrow for  sartain.     That's  all  I've  got  to  say  about  it' 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Biggs  flounced  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  violently  as  she  went,  and  Roger  Dale  was  once  more  alone. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands,  and  his 
fingers  twisted  convulsively  in  his  long  dark  hair.  All  the  sensitiTe 
nature  of  the  poet  was  wounded,  and  his  spirit  chafed  indignantlj  at  the 
humiliation  which  his  necessities  had  compelled  him  to  endure.  Wild 
thoughts  flitted  through  his  mind ;  ay,  even  thoughts  of  suicide,  dark, 
horrible,  despairing  suicide,  rushed  through  his  brain,  and  fired  it  with 
deadly  purpose.  But  just  then,  when  his  temples  were  burning  and 
throbbing  with  heavy  pulses,  the  quiet  cottage,  with  his  gentle  motk^ 
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and  fair  sister,  unioUed  itself  like  a  vapory  picture  before  him ;  and  in  an 
instant  all  his  evil  fiuicies  fled,  and  from  between  his  hands  which  hid  his 
&oe  the  warm  tean  trickled  slowly  down  and  fell  upon  the  blotted  maau- 
ioriptB. 

A  knock  came  to  the  door.  Roger  preserved  a  dogged  silence.  It 
was  repeated ;  he  still  did  not  reply.  He  fancied,  perhaps,  it  was  some 
envoy  from  Mrs.  Bi^s.    At  last  he  heard  a  childish  voice  say : 

'  Please,  Sir,  Mr.  Hurry  sent  to  know  if  the  next  chapter  of  the  Faiiy 
Tales  is  finished,  as  the  compositors  are  idle  ? ' 

'  Tell  him  it  is  not ! '  answered  Roger  savagely,  without  looking  up.  A 
little  step  pattered  toward  the  door,  and  just  as  it  had  reached  it  some- 
thing prompted  him  to  raise  his  eyes.  A  sunny-faced  child,  with  ra^ed 
trowsers  and  inky  £Ace,  had  his  small  hand  on  the  door,  and  was  gazing 
at  him  with  woniering  eyes.  Roger's  heart  insensibly  softened.  Face 
to  £Ace  with  that  incarnation  of  happy,  heedless  childhood,  he  could  no 
longer  be  a  misanthrope. 

*  Tell  Mr.  Hurry,'  said  he,  in  a  gentle  tone,  *  that  I'm  very  sorry  that 
an  accident  has  prevented  my  finiuiing  the  chapter,  but  he  shall  have  it 
this  evening.' 

The  child  made  a  comic  attanpt  at  a  respectful  bow,  and  turned  to  go. 

A  thought  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  Roger. 

'  Stay  ! '  he  cried, '  stay  a  moment,  my  boy ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.' 
The  boy  stopped  at  this  summons,  and  advanced  toward  him,  evidently 

overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  an  author,  a  man  who  wrote  real 

books,  having  any  thing  to  say  to  him. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  Roger,  looking  earnestly  at  the  child, '  tell  me  what 
you  would  do  if  you  were  without  any  money  and  wanted  to  get  some.' 

'  I  would  work,'  replied  the  child,  stoutly. 

'  But  if  you  wanted  it  immediately,  and  had  no  time  to  do  any  thing 
which  would  fetch  it,  what  then? ' 

*  I  would  go  to  mother.' 

'  He  has  a  mother ! '  murmured  Roger ;  ^  one  who  loves  him.' 

'  Oh  I  I  have,  and  such  a  jolly  one,  too,'  said  the  boy  quickly,  overhear^ 
ing  Roger's  ejaculation.  *  She  gives  me  curran'-puddin'  when  I  goes  home 
on  Sundays,  and  mends  my  clothes  for  me.  Mother's  a  good  'un,  if  ever 
there  was.' 

^  But  suppose  that  you  had  no  mother,  or  that  she  had  no  money  to 
give  you,'  pursued  Roger ;  ^  what  would  you  do  then  ? ' 

^  If  mother  had  n't  it,  I  'd  go  to  sister ;  and  if  sister  had  n't  it,  I  'd  go  to 
uncle ;  and  if  he  had  n't  it,  I 'd  go  to  cousin  Harry ;  and  if  cousin  Marry 
hadn't  it,  I'd  go  to  every  body  ;  and  if  every  body  hadn't  it,  I'd  go  to 
the  work'us.'  And  the  child  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath  with  his  rapid 
enumeration  of  resources. 

'Poor  child ! '  muttered  Roger,  *  you  have  taught  my  pride  a  lesson 
without  knowing  it  Here ! '  he  continued,  taking  from  his  pocket  his 
last  eighteen  pence  and  handing  the  boy  sixpence;  'here!  take  \hv^ 
and  go  your  way.  You  are  a  goml  boy,  and  will  yet  come  to  something 
good,  for  God  never  gives  such  energy  in  vain.' 

The  child  doffed  h»  tattered  cap,  pocketed  the  sixpence,  and  was  sooa 
bounding  down  the  stairs  rejoicing. 
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*  Yes,'  said  Roger  to  himself,  *  the  child  has  tanght  me  a  lesBon,  and  I 
will  profit  hj  it  It  is  time  that  I  had  cast  aside  this  foolish  seDsitiTeneaSy 
this  haughty  independence :  such  feelings  are  a  luxuiy,  and  are  suited  onlj 
to  the  rich.  The  poor  have  no  business  to  be  independent  I  will  maka 
mj  sacrifice  this  instant  I  will  go  to  Gerard  and  ask  him  to  lend  me 
some  money.  He  is  rich ;  we  are  closely  united  by  ties  of  blood,  fie 
cannot  refuse  me :  even  if  he  does,  I  will  not  be  repulsed ;  I  will  trample 
on  my  pride ;  I  will  implore,  I  will  supplicate  him.' 

He  buttoned  his  coat  tightly,  and  sallied  out  into  the  street  It  was 
advanced  in  the  day,  and  the  pavement  which  had  been  frozen  hard  in 
the  morning  was  now  ankle-deep  with  filthy,  greasy  mud.  Omnibuaea 
were  rushing  to  and  from  the  city  at  a  furious  pace,  or  were  wedg^ 
almost  inextricably  into  a  mass  of  carts  and  vehicles  of  all  descripdons 
about  the  Poultry  or  Temple  Bar.  News-boys  cluster^!  in  noisy  groups 
around  the  offices  of  the  Sunday  papers,  (it  was  Saturday,)  waiting  until 
they  should  be  ready  for  distribution.  The  man  who  had  sat  all  day  ob 
Ludgate  EUU  with  a  board  round  his  neck  on  which  was  written, '  I  am 
starving,'  was  thinking  of  going  home  to  his  dinner.  Business  men  were 
taking  off  their  office-coats  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  West  End ; 
the  Malay  crossing-sweeper  in  St  Paul's  church-yard  was  eiiming  a  ridi 
harvest  of  coppers;  occasional  gentlemen  were  having  their  boots 
cleaned  at  comers  by  the  charity-boys,  greatly  to  the  admiration  of  the 
ffamins  of  the  streets,  who  generally  formed  a  circle  round  the  blacker 
and  Uack-ee,  and  made  exceedingly  pertinent  and  disagreeable  remarks 
upon  both.  Through  all  this  mud  and  bustle,  omnibuses,  coster-mongo'a 
carts,  apple-women,  thieves,  itinerant  book-venders,  rich  merchants,  home- 
ward-bound school-boys  and  gaping  country-folks,  through  all  this  throng 
of  busy  life  with  which  the  thoroughfares  teemed,  Roger  Dale  wended 
his  way  toward  the  city,  revolving  earnestly  how  he  should  best  ask  his 
rich  relative  for  money.  Various  were  the  forms  in  which  he  mentally 
couched  his  request,  as  he  went  along  the  street  None  of  them  satisfied 
him,  and  a  new  one  was  planned  and  rehearsed  only  to  be  the  next 
instant  rejected.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  those  dark,  narrow  courts  leading  off  Comhill^ 
and  occupied  chiefiy  by  the  offices  of  men  of  business,  brokers,  attorneys, 
and' Jews.  Here  he  turned  with  a  heavy  heart  and  entered  a  narrow 
door-way,  on  which  was  painted  in  large  letters,  *  Gerard  Dale,  Solicitor 
and  Notary  Public'  Pushing  in  a  dusty  glass-door,  Roger  proceeded  into 
a  dark,  dismal  office  inhabited  by  two  spectral  clerks,  who  were  perched 
on  high  stools  writing.  He  inquired  for  Mr.  Dale.  One  of  the  spectres 
pointed  to  the  door  of  an  inner  office,  and  then  resumed  his  worL  Roger 
opened  the  door  thus  indicated,  and  the  next  instant  stood  face  to  hiob 
with  his  cousin. 

Gerard  Dale  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  money-maker.  Hard- 
featured,  keen-eyed,  stony-hearted,  he  looked  on  mankind  as  a  great 
mine  from  which  the  hardest  worker  and  the  sharpest  tool  would  draw 
most  wealth ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object  he  blasted  hearts  and 
trampled  upon  poverty  as  relentlessly  as  if  they  had  been  only  common 
stones  and  clay. 

While  acknowledging  Roger's  greeting,  which,  in  spite  of  himself 
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was  cold  and  Btndned,  his  quids  glance  detected  in  an  instant  the  nature 
of  his  visit 

'  Cousin  Gerard,'  said  Roger  abruptly, '  I  have  come  to  you  to  bor- 
row money.  I  have  nerer  asked  you  for  any  before,  though  Hbatbn 
knows  I  have  often  needed  it  sorely.  Now,  however,  I  am  pressed  too 
hard  to  be  delicate  any  longer.  Five  pounds  is  nothing  to  you.  I  want 
it,  and  must  have  it' 

Gerard  Dale  had  never  been  addressed  in  this  fashion  before,  and  he 
stared  at  Roger  absolutely  bewildered  at  this  peremptory  demand,  where 
he  had  looked  only  for  supplication  and  entreaty. 

'Really,  Mr.  Roger,' he  began,  'I  am  quite  unprepared — so  peremp* 
tory  a  demand ' 

*  Necessity  has  a  loud  voice,  cousin,'  said  Roger,  interrupting  him ; 
'  and  you  would  have  a  bad  heart  if  you  were  to  wish  that  I  should 
grovel  at  your  feet  and  supplicate  your  charity  like  a  beggar.  I  have 
sore  need  just  now  of  five  pounds.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  it  to  me 
save  as  a  loan,  but  I  must  have  it' 

There  was  something  so  despairing,  so  determined  in  the  young  man's 
tone,  that  the  miser  quailed  before  it ;  and  almost  involuntarily  he  opened 
a  drawer,  and  taking  out  five  sovereigns  held  them  toward  his  cousin. 

Boger  made  a  wry  face  as  he  took  the  money,  as  if  it  burned  his 
fingers.  '  You  shall  have  them,'  he  said,  *  in  ten  days  from  hence.'  And 
before  Gerard  Dale  could  get  the  first  words  of  the  lecture  with  which 
he  intended  to  accompany  them  out  of  his  lips,  Roger  had  bolted  from 
the  oflSce  and  was  hurrying  homeward. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  before  Gerard  Dale  had  repented  of  his  absurd 
weakness  in  allowing  himself  to  be  bullied  out  of  so  large  a  sum. 

*  The  scapegrace,  no  doubt,'  said  he,  *  will  spend  it  in  some  disgusting 
piece  of  extravagance,  which  will  be  of  no  benefit  whatever,  and  I  will 
never  get  my  money.  What  a  curse  it  is  to  have  poor  relations  I*  It  is 
not  yet  too  late,  however.  Here,  Thomas ! '  calling  to  one  of  the  derks 
in  the  ofiSce  outside,  'get  me  a  Hansom  cab  directly.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Gerard  Dale  was  driving  rapidly  to  the  poor  author's 
lodgings. 

Meanwhile  Roger  hurried  along  the  street,  jostling  quiet  pedestrians 
in  his  eager  haste,  and  getting  nearly  run  over  at  every  crossing. 

'  Three  pound  fourteen,  and  half  a  crown,  that  is  three  pound  sixteen 
and  sixpence,  which,  when  paid,  will  leave  me  exactly  one  pound  three 
and  sixpence  to  spend.  Come,  that  is  not  so  bad ;  I  can  live  well  on 
that  for  ten  days,  allowing  two  shillings  a  day  for  meals.  I  think  I 
must  employ  the  balance  of  three-and-six  in  celebrating  my  success  by 
a  banquet' 

So  Roger  stepped  into  an  eating-house  close  to  his  lodgings,  and 
ordered  uiem  to  send  round  a  little  dinner  to  his  rooms,  not  forgetting 
a  foaming  jug  of  half-and-half.  Then,  with  a  light  heart,  he  prepared 
himself  to  encounter  Mrs.  Biggs.  That  lady  met  him  on  the  stairs, 
and  as  there  was  something  in  his  look  which  told  her  experienced  eyo 
that  he  had  a  full  pocket,  she  curtsied  civilly. 

'Mrs.  Biggs,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  in  whi<m  exultation  was  but  ill  sup- 
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pressed,  *  I  think  I  may  as  well  pay  you  your  bilL    Here  are  four  aoTer^ 

eigns ;  you  can  give  me  the  change  at  your  leisure.' 

*  Laws,  Mr.  Dale,  I  *m  much  obliged  to  you ;  and  if  I  said  any  thing 
as  was  hurtful  to  your  feelings,  I  sure  I'm  weiy  sorry,  and ' 

^  Oh  1  never  mind,  never  mind,'  said  Roger,  bounding  up  staira,  for 
the  woman's  fulsome  thanks  were  quite  as  repugnant  to  him  as  her  pre- 
vious insolence.  '  Now,'  cried  he,  as  he  reached  his  little  room  and  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  *now  I  can  breathe  freely;  so  here  goes  to  dellTer 
Prince  Azim  from  the  Garden  of  Fiery  Dragons.' 

But  he  had  scarcely  settled  his  manuscript  before  him,  or  concentrated 
his  thoughts  upon  the  unhappy  Prince  Azmi,  when  he  heard  the  rail  of 
a  cab,  voices  inquiring  for  him  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  door  opened, 
and  Gerard  Dale  came  hurriedly  in.  Roger's  heart  sank  when  he  saw 
him. 

'  My  dear  Roger,'  said  the  miser,  speaking  very  quickly, '  I  hope  jom 
have  those  sovereigns  which  I  gave  you  still  about  vou  t ' 

*'  No,'  said  Roger, '  I  paid  them  away  all  but  one. 

*  Who  to?' 

*  My  landlady.' 

*  That  is  very  fortunate :  we  must  get  them  back ;  they  are  counter- 
Hut  coins,  and  it  is  most  important  that  I  should  have  them  in  order  to 
convict  the  fellow  who  passeid  them.    Where  is  the  landlady  ? ' 

'I  will  call  her,'  said  Roger,  &int]y.  ^Mra.  Biggs,'  he  mquired,  aa 
soon  as  she  made  her  appearance,  ^  have  you  still  got  those  four  sover- 
eigns I  gave  you  about  you? ' 

^Oh!  yes.  Sir,'  said  Mrs.  Bi^s,  producing  them  from  her  pocket, 
with  a  bland  smile ;  *  here  they  are.' 

♦Very  fortunate  indeed,'  cried  Gerard  Dale,  pouncing  on  them  with 
the  avidity  of  a  tiger.  ^  You  have  the  other,  Roger  ?  Ah !  that  will  just 
do.  I  shall  now  be  able  to  convict  the  scoundrel  fully.  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  take  them  from  you,  cousin,  but  I  will  call  in  to-morrow 
and  make  it  all  right  Good  day,  Roger.  Good  day,  Mrs.  Biggs.  Ill 
bring  the  scoundrel  to  justice.     Good  day ! ' 

And  the  door  closed  on  the  miser,  who  chuckled  as  he  went  at  the 
success  of  his  stratagem.  And  Roger  Dale  found  himself  again  penni- 
less, with  Mrs.  Biggs  frowning  darkly  opposite  to  him. 

How  did  Roger  Dale  satisfy  the  disappointed  harpy?  How  did  he 
pay  for  the  little  dinner  ordered  from  Uie  eating-house  close  by,  and 
coming  in  shortly  wrapped  in  a  nice  white  napkin  ?  How  did  he  sub- 
sist during  that  dreary  ensuing  week?  Did  Prince  Azim  ever  get  out 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Fiery  Dragons?  Alas!  we  know  not  Perhaps 
the  poor  author  might  have  been  seen  in  the  dusk  of  evening  stealing 
timidly  into  the  pawnbroker's  at  the  comer,  with  a  smail  bundle  tied  up 
in  paper,  and  shnnking  into  the  remotest  part  of  the  box,  while  the  brur 
tal  Jew  holds  up  the  proffered  coat  to  the  light,  and  sneers  at  its  weak 
points.  Or  that  shivering  man  walking  to  and  fro  on  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  stopping  now  and  then  to  gaze  at  the  turbid  river  that  ripples  far 
below,  until  he  is  told  to  *  move  on '  by  the  policemen,  may  be  he.  Of, 
more  unlikely  still,  perhaps  Gerard  Dale  fulfilled  his  promise^  and  '  made 
it  all  right '  on  the  morrow. 
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A    TOMt'*     D»*TB-BOMO. 


BnANOEB,  hast  thoa  ever  seen 
Portrait  of  the  fair  BLOMBiMBf 

No ;  the  marvel  ia  unpainted, 
Though  I  oftentimea  have  fainted 

In  the  trial. 
When  of  old  avenging  farie8» 
For  a  reason,  which  obscure  is 
In  the  governance  eternal,^ 
(Ver  my  head  with  wrath  infernal 

Broke  the  vial  1 

Once,  like  Dante,  on  the  high-way 
Of  this  life,  I  found  a  by-wav, 

Leading  to  a  world  of  gloom ; 
World  of  wild  and  dreadfulfancies^ 
Sights  of  wonder  which  a  man  sees 

By  a  doom ; 
Grand,  mysteriouB^  and  awful, 
That  to  speak  of  is  but  lawful 

When  the  tomb 
Veils  his  earthly  tabernacle, 
Or  the  lurid  pine-trees  crackle. 
The  dim  forms  that  spirit  shackle 

To  consume. 

Ramparts  high  I  dared  to  shatter ; 
Ancient  thoughts  I  strove  to  scatter, 
Bursting  through  the  bonds  of  matter, 

And  to  seize 
Upon  visions  which  the  fashions 
Of  all  earthly  dreams  and  passions 

Seemed  to  freeze ; 
And  to  open  vast  abyBses^ 
Where  a  fire  primeval  hisses 

In  the  deep 
And  unquenchable  commotion 
Of  a  life-engendered  ocean 

Without  sleep. 

And  of  rest  the  hope  was  banished. 
And  all  providence  had  vanished ; 

And  I  stood, 
My  own  God  and  my  own  devil, 
Free  to  struggle  out  of  evil 

Into  good ; 
And  each  living,  vital  eentre 
Was  its  own  dark  fate's  inventor; 

And  the  skies 
Were  an  ocean  never  sounded. 
Everlasting  and  unbounded 

To  my  eyes, 
Sleeping,  waking,  living,  dying; 
Still  the  shore  was  ever  flying 

As  timefliea 


All  was  life  and  aspiration 
Of  a  stretched  imagination. 

That  but  sought 
To  compose  a  giant  fiction. 
And  to  perfect  by  conviction 

What  it  wrought ; 
And  imagining  and  willing 
Were  creating  and  fulfilling ; 

And  the  soul 
Was  the  lord  of  its  own  fancies, 
And  its  infinite  romances 

Were  the  whole. 

All  the  fabulous  pretences 
Of  the  masc^ucrading  senses 

Were  dispelled ; 
And  behind  tne  cunning  scenery 
Laid  bare  the  vast  machinery 

That  held 
All  the  souls  of  men  deluded 
Till,  the  comedv  concluded. 

They  should  know 
How,  the  strange  performance  over. 
To  fresh  dramas  must  the  rover 

Spirit  ga 

Thus  I  wandered,  blindly  shooting 
like  a  comet^  lost  all  footing 

On  the  earth. 
When,  amid  the  thoughts  encumbered. 
Rose  a  dream  that  yet  had  slumbered 

Into  birth ; 
And  as  reeling  on  the  margin 
Of  the  pit  I  would  enlarge,  in 

My  despair, 
I  grew  siddy,  bade  the  glories 
Vanish  like  a. poet's  stories 

Into  air. 

Since  that  hour  of  hopeless  capture, 
Mortal  woe  and  mortal  rapture 

Rule  hj  turns 
O'er  this  spirit  fallen,  sunken. 
Love-devoured,  and  beauty-drunken ; 

And  there  burns 
Earthly  fire  upon  the  altar. 
And  the  priest  no  more  may  falter 

On  tne  brink 
Of  the  infinite  abysses: 
Mid  the  thrill  of  earthly  kisses. 

Who  can  think  f 

like  a  Grecian  statue  moulded 
Was  the  shape  my  arms  enfolded : 
Every  limb 
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Had  that  delicate  completeness^ 
That  incomparable  neatness^ 

Round,  yet  slim. 
At  a  glance  oar  eyes  detected 
What  each  dreamily  expected ; 

And  our  lips 
Met  like  blossoms  which  the  breeze 
Blows  together  on  the  tree8» 

As  it  sweepa 

O  BuoNDiNie,  BLovDnrE,  BlonddtbI 
Idle  joy's  delicious  queen. 
Not  as  angel  thee  I  call  on, 
I,  the  spirit-conquered,  fallen. 

Thou  art  fair  I 
Empires  I  haye  lost  delaying 
At  thy  feet  in  childish  playing 

With  thy  hair; 
Hair  that  falls  in  silken  splendor, 
like  pale  gold  I     What  brave  defender 

Of  the  right 
On  thy  bosom  8  dazzling  whiteness 
Rests  a  head  Vound  which  the  brightness 

Fades  in  night  9 
Fame  and  honor  do  ye  mean. 
Days  and  nights  witn  fair  Blondikb  ff 

O  Blokdine,  thy  fair  sweet  face  is 
Fatal !  fatal  thy  embraces^ 

When  thy  gaze 
Meeting  mine  appears  to  die, 
And  my  soul  in  ecstasy 

Drinks  the  parting  rays! 
Veil  that  snowy  arm,  or,  bolder, 
Let  me  too  unyeil  the  shoulder, 

Which  defies 
Smoothest  iyory  to  match  it 
Why  that  robe  f    0  let  me  snatch  it  I 

Close  thine  eyes. 
As  thou  blessest  could  I  bless  thee^ 
To  my  heart  yet  closer  press  thee^ 
Tet  more  perfectly  possess  theei 

My  Blondine  I 

Could  we  float  entranced  together 
Through  an  everlasting  ether, 

From  the  scene 
Of  all  earthly  care^  aye,  dearest  I 
Clasp  my  hand,  thus  seem  we  nearest^ 

My  Blondine  ; 
For  the  fluid  sympathetic 
Has  a  telegraph  magnetic 

In  the  hand ; 
And  the  marvel  is  the  same 
Which  conveys  the  viewless  flame 
O'er  a  thousand  leagues  we  name 

Sea  and  land, 
Though  no  greater  is  the  distance^ 
And  no  stronger  the  resistance 

Than  between 
This  my  soul  that  rages  wildly 
And  the  spirit  breathing  mii<&y 

In  Blonddtb. 


Little  hand,  why  fondly  lingers 
My  fond  gaze  upon  those  fingers 

That  caress 
Some  stout,  lusty  giant's,  surely  f 
No!  my  own;  'tis  contrast  purely  I 

How  express 


By  mere  words  that  spangle  paper 
Ail  my  pleasure  in  those  taper 

Hands  so  white  9 
Rosy  fingers  that  at  will 
By  their  touch  impart  a  thrill 

Of  delight  1 
By  the  rounded  arms  above  them  I 
For  their  beauty's  sake  I  love  them. 

They  alone 
Should  to  any  mortal  maiden 
In  Love's  palace-crowded  Aden 

Give  a  throne. 

And  now  tell  me,  my  Blondcti^ 
Is  our  heaven  quite  serene  t 

Is  the  doubt 
That  before  my  vision  tremble^ 
As  a  thunder-storm  assembles 

Round  about 
All  the  clouds  that  cap  the  moantaina 
For  the  flame-reflecting  fountains — 

Is  it  true  t 
Are  my  wild,  delirious  ravings 
Madman's  fancies^  selfish  cravings? 

Art  thou,  too, 
Filled  with  the  celestial  gladness 
Radiant  with  the  glorious  madness  t 

Were  the  few  brief  hours  of  fusion, 
Soul  and  body,  no  delusion? 

Do  I  view 
In  thy  love  a  passion  fearless, 
Like  thy  wondrous  beauty  peerless  I 

Are  there  new 
Days  of  happiness  before  us 
Ere  the  shades  of  death  dose  o'er  us! 

Dost  thou  feel 
Aught  of  love  as  I  have  known  it, 
Though  thy  blushes  would  not  own  it  9 

I  appeal 
To  thy  noblest  self,  Blondikbl 
Speak  what  is,  and  what  has  been ! 

Then  Blondine,  with  lan^id  grsee^ 
Fixed  her  eyes  upon  my  face, 
Calmly,  certain  of  her  power, 
As  within  a  garden  straying. 
Some  capricious  child  in  playing 

Plucks  a  flower ; 
And,  in  accents  soft  and  pleasing. 
Spoke  each  sentence  gently  freezing: 

'  In  an  hour 
I  must  leave  thee,  my  poor  Blondel 
Shalt  thou  miss  me,  shalt  thou  fondls 
Other  maidens  like  BLom«NBff 
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Nay,  I  see  thy  tears  are  atarttng ; 
Yet  regret  not  this  our  parting : 

For  indeed 
I  to  loye  am  quite  a  etranger, 
And  I  fear  me  there  is  danger 

Should  we  lead 
This  sad  life  too  long.    Now,  dearest, 
A  true  madman  thou  appearesi 

Is  thy  mind 
Qaite  overthrown,  that  to  thy  ruin, 
Which  each  loving  glance  I  yiew  in, 

Thou  art  blind  f 
What  import  these  wild  embraces, 
And  these  yague,  disjointed  phrases  f 

Dost  thou  see  ' 
In  the  girl  before  thee  trembling 
Aught  thy  passion  fierce  resembling  f 

Gaze  on  me  I 
Know  that  I  esteem,  respect  thee ; 
From  thy  madness  would  protect  thee. 

But  I  fear, 
Ob,  I  fear  thee  I  yes,  I  fear  thee ! 
I  can  liye  no  longer  near  thee  I 

I  am  here 
For  the  last  time — nay,  'tia  vain. 
Qrieyed  am  I  to  cause  thee  pain ; 

But  no  more 
We  must  meet.     One  kiss — the  lastl  * 
And,  all  cold  and  fair,  she  passed 
Through  the  door. 

She  was  gone:  I  asked  no  reason 
For  the  act    Some  hideous  treason 

I  presaged. 
But  she  loved  me  not     No  longer 
Loye  than  wisdom  proyed  the  stronger; 

And  I  waged 
Not  an  instant  fruitless  battle 
With  the  sentence  final,  fatal 

It  was  done : 
For  her  step  no  more  I  hearkened ; 
Life  eternally  was  darkened ; 

And  the  sun 
Brought  no  morning  to  my  souL 
Neither  sought  I  to  control 
Thoughts  that  phantom-like  came  crowd- 
ing. 
All  D^  youthful  yisions  shrouding, 

For  the  time, 
like  a  moving  corpse  I  wandered. 
And  on  empty  trifles  pondered, 

Making  rhyme 
In  monotonous  despair 
To  some  melancholy  air, 

Which  of  old 
I  had  caught  as  in  a  vision 
From  some  sorrow-struck  musidan, 

Lying  cold. 

Bent  no  longer  fleeting  Joys  on. 
Then  I  quaffed  the  torpid  poison, 


But  in  vain ; 
And,  restored  to  life  and  sorrow. 
Calmly,  reckless,  faced  the  morroir ; 

And  my  pain 
Grew  a  habit  like  another. 
I  had  neither  sire  nor  brother ; 

I  was  poor. 
And  my  life  was  desolation. 
Yet  I  lived ;  yet  lived  my  passion, 

Without  cure. 

Time  rolled  on.    I  bravely  strutted 
With  a.  world  that  lied  and  juggled ; 

And  I  grew 
To  take  fortune  as  it  came, 
Heedless  of  neglect  or  fame ; 

For  I  knew 
That  my  sorrow  would  ouUive  me, 
And  that  all  the  world  could  give  me 

Was  as  naught 
To  the  man  supremely  fated 
To  be  ever  dominated 

By  a  thought 

And  again  I  met  Blondihi^ 
Still  incarnate  beauty's  queen, 

And  was  fain 
In  my  madness  at  her  feet 
For  her  pity  to  entreat 

Ana  again 
There  was  sunshine  on  the  earth, 
And  my  spirit  had  new  birth. 

.   And  she  gave 
Looks  of  love  and^ kisses  sweet; 
And  my  heart  began  to  beat 

Free  and  brave ! 
And  again  she  fondly  smiled ; 
And  again  mv  hopes  K^ew  wild. 
Seventeen  is  but  a  child  I 

Twenty  knows 
That  devotion  is  not  found 
Like  the  dust  upon  the  ground. 

Surely  woes 
Such  as  mine  deserved  reward. 
Oh  1  to  lose  the  prize  was  hard, 

When  the  beam 
Of  a  purified  delight 
Clove  the  horrors  of  my  night; 

Yet  the  dream 
Passed  away,  and  she  had  fled : 
—  Like  a  leaf  I  floated  dead 

On  life's  stream. 

Yet  I  knew  that  she  had  been 
All  the  glorious  Blondine 

WUch  of  old 
In  my  visions  I  had  seen. 
With  the  hair  of  silken  sheen, 

Like  pale  gold  i 
O  Blondine,  Blondini^  Blondinb  I 
Hadst  thou,  fairest !  ever  been 
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As  in  da^ 
Wlien  thy  childish  fancy  Unghed 
At  the  nectar  which  I  quafffSl, 

In  the  rays 
Of  thy  gay  and  careless  pride  I 
Ere  I  Knew  thee,  hadst  thon  died  1 

But  our  fatCi 
In  its  dark  and  turbid  flow, 
Oave  us  better  things  to  know 

When  too  late. 

Now  before  I  dose  my  rerse^ 
Let  my  everlasting  eurse^ 

Far  and  wide, 
Everlastingly  vibrate^ 
As,  in  accents  stern  as  ftite^ 
Self-devoted  I  narrate 

How  she  died ; 
How  my  student  lot  she  shared ; 
How  the  past  was  all  repaired 

By  her  love ; 
How  for  all  my  wants  she  cared ; 
How  she  smiled  when  I  despaired, 

TiU  I  strove 
To  face  poverty  and  wrong 
With  a  tearless  heart  and  strong. 

But  not  mine 
Mmrek,  18SS. 


Was  the  art  to  cringe  and  fawn. 
With  the  ohildrea  of  the  dawn, 

At  the  shrine 
Of  the  gods  mea  ri<di  and  wise 
In  a  choral  hymn  of  Ilea 

Make  divine ! 

Slowly  from  my  sight  ahe  faded, 
As  we  toiled  nncheered,  unaided. 

Want  and  care 
Bore  her  noble  spirit  down ; 
Yet  reproach,  lament^  or  frown, 

Felt  I  ne'er. 
At  my  side  she  sat  and  smiled. 
And  my  weary  thoughts  beguiled 

With  her  voice, 
Silver-toned,  for  oyer  feigning, 
With  a  sweetness  seal-sustaining; 

To  rejoice 
In  the  laurels  and  the  splendor 
MThich  a  coming  day  should  render 

To  my  fame : 
Laurelled  splendor  which,  in  dyinf^ 
I — a  martyred  poet — flving, 
Man-despising,  world^efyiog 

Scorn  to  daiml 


AN     OLD      MAN'S      REVERIE. 

To  TBB  EoiTOR  or  THB  Kmichbbooxkk  : 

I  AM  just  now  a  litde  melancholy.    I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  bnt  I 
know  it.     Yes,  *  there  is  a  change  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.' 
Well,  why  should  n't  it  ?     I  am  in  the  *  sere  and  yellow  leaf.'    Trn^ 
my  health  is  perfect,  my  appetite  good,  my  sleep  sweet  and  undisturbed. 
No  starts,  no  nightrmare,  no  aches,  no  pains.    The  world  looks  bright 
The  glorious  sun  is  as  refhlgent,  the  moon  is  the  same  beautifUi  orb, 
and  me  stars  are  as  brilliant,  as  ever.    The  ripples  on  the  water  quiver 
with  as  much  loveliness,  and  the  roll  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore  is  so 
less  soothing.    The  earth  spreads  out  before  me  with  its  wonted  and 
varied  interest;  and  I  lonff,  in  this  wintry  weather,  for  the  coming  ^ 
flowers  and  the  singing  of  birds.    Visions  of  the  past  come  to  me  with 
a  freshness  such  as  young  Spring  flings  over  the  meadows.    I  revel  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  past ;  cling  to  hearts  that  once  lived  and  loved  me; 
and  hear  the  laugh  and  the  language  that  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
the  exponent  of  joy  or  the  wail  of  sorrow.    Smiles,  too,  break  in  upon 
me,  and  eyes  send  into  my  own  all  the  sweets  of  their  silent  but  «^P^ 
sive  language.    Hands  strike  mine  with  a  warmth  as  genial  as  thow 
they  were  not  mouldered  into  dust;  and  voices  often  startle  me ^"^ 
theur  silver  tones,  as  though  th^  had  not  been  hushed  in  silence  i<or 
half  a  century.    And  yet  I  am  melancholy  I 

At  this  moment  there  comes  to  me  a  voice  in  song.    1 1 
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I  am  BOW  just  in  the  mood  I  was  when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  this  voice 
and  these  words  first  broke  upon  my  ear.  I  had  been  out  fishing,  with 
a  relative  who  yet  lives — an  nonor  to  his  species.  The  moon  was  high 
up  in  the  heavens.  The  light  made  silver  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  before 
me.  In  the  piazza  sat  that  long-lost  one.  I  soon  found  myself  seated 
by  her  side,  and  soon  after,  my  head  upon  her  shoulder.  How  still  was 
that  hour !  So  still  were  the  niffht  and  the  water,  and  so  bright  the 
moon  1  *  Nature^s  sweet  restorer  began  to  steal  ovtf  my  spirit  A 
dreamy  feeling  pervaded  my  heart  and  senses,  when 

*I  AM  monftreh  of  an  I  ranrif. 

My  right  ttiere  to  dom  to  dlmto : 
From  the  centre  all  roaod  to  toe  lea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  bmte^'  ele., 

was  borne  to  my  ear  in  sounds  of  sweetest  melody.  I  hear  it,  and  see 
it,  and  feel  it  all,  now  I 

And  yet  I  am  sad.  What  is  it  that  comes  over  my  spirit  thus  f  Ah 
me  I  Is  it  the  leaden  influence  of  Time  9  What  power  is  in  Time  I 
How  it  levels  every  thing !  At  its  word,  all  things  crumble  to  dust 
Who  ever  has  lived  to  count  sixty  winters,  but  has  cause  of  mourning } 
Three  generations,  upon  an  average,  gone  I  This  could  be  borne  with ; 
but  when  to  this  saddening  retrospect  is  added  the  evidence  of  severed 
ties.  Some  live  yet,  who  lived  so  long  ago ;  but  how  changed  I  Time 
not  only  kills  and  buries  human  bodies,  but  scatters,  I  find,  a  hoar-frost 
over  the  once  fresh,  and  invigorating,  and  soul-happifying  sympathies 
of  the  heart  Once,  to  perceive  that  pain,  or  bereavement,  or  want  had 
overtaken  a  companion,  was  to  create  in  the  heart  a  corresponding  feel- 
ing ;  and  the  sympathetic  chord  would  not  cease  to  vibrate  tul  the 
suffering  friend  was  led  forth  into  the  sunshine  of  life  and  happiness. 
*  Sink  with,  but  never  desert  your  friend,'  was  and  is  my  motto.  Friend- 
ship I  Oh,  how  I  once  in  my  very  soul  condemned  Goldsmith  for  having 
written: 

'Ard  what  is  Friendship  but  a  name^ 

A  eharm  that  lalla  to  sleep ; 
A  akade  that  follows  wealth  and  fluno, 

But  leaTea  the  wretch  to  weepT' 

I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it  Oh,  no ;  my  young  heart  revolted  at 
such  an  imputation  upon  its  holy  impulses.  But  Time  has  demonstrated 
its  truth  almost  to  the  letter  I  I  have  seen  much  of  this,  and  been  made 
to  feel  it,  too.  I  would  not  speak  of  it  complainingly.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
the  common  lot  of  our  common  humanity ;  and  I  am  in,  of  course,  for 
my  share  of  it  And  yet  I  cannot  denv  to  my  heart  its  love  of  the  past, 
crowded  as  it  is  with  graves  and  sepulchres ;  nor  refuse  to  it  the  aliment 
it  derives  from  thoughts  of  the  living.  How  its  memories  keep  me 
among  the  dead  I  How  I  love  to  realize  them  as  known  when  living  I 
Nor  is  it  painful  to  see  them  in  their  lonely  and  last  resting-places. 
There,  the  heart  feels  not ;  no  tears  of  sorrow  trickle  down  their  cheeks ; 
no  pang  strikes  the  bosom,  making  it  heave  with  anguish.  It  is  when 
the  living,  the  survivors,  known  to  my  boyhood's  years,  and  my  youth 
and  manhood,  seem  not  to  think  of  me  as  they  once  did,  when  my  sun 
was  bright)  and  *  fortune  smiled '  over  me,  and  when  what  I  had  was 
theirs.    To  witness  such  forgetfiilness,  and  to  see  a  frost  congeal  all  those 
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cuirento  of  the  soul,  and  to  feel  that  eveiy  limpid  stream  of  the  heart  is 
frozen ;  this  it  is  that  makes  me  sad  I    Ah  I  '  who  would  live  alwajns  ? ' 

I  love,  with  as  deep  feeling  as  ever,  the  laughing,  joyful  pranks  and 
play-ways  of  innocent  children.  Oh,  jes ;  I  am  touched  in  everj  chord 
of  my  heart,  and  often,  when  I  can^o  so,  join  in  their  sports.  I  love 
to  see  the  more  ripened  pastimes  of  youth.  Would  they  were  all  ci 
them  innocent  1  The  beautiful,  too,  just  bursting,  like  the  bud,  into 
womanhood  —  what,  this  side  of  heaven,  is  there  to  compare  to  it  ?  All 
these,  I  know,  are  within  the  limits  of  that  enlarged  and  colder  circle  in 
which  I  revolve.  But  the  sight  of  their  happiness  charms  me.  This 
never  makes  me  sad.  It  is  the  death  of  friendship,  the  freezing  up  of 
the  hearts  of  contemporaries — and  how  few  are  they! — it  is  this  that 
saddens  me  so  1 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  a  recent  attempt  to  revive 
associations  with  one  long  an  intimate  and  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  a 
diarer  of  my  home,  a  partaker  of  its  fulness,  and  who  was  always  near 
my  heart,  and  is  so  yet     I  had,  too,  been  his  benefEictor ;  and  how  I 
loved  to  be  so  I     (I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether  it  is  not  selfishness^ 
after  all,  that  prompts  us  to  make  others  happy  ?)     All  he  is,  grew,  as 
the  oak  grows  from  the  acorn,  from  seed  of  my  planting.    The  sun  of 
prosperity  has  never  ceased,  since,  to  shine  upon  him,  while  one  shade 
after  another  of  adversity  has  passed  over  me.    He  is  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  but  I  have  never,  of  late  years,  and  since  shadows  have  been 
about  me,  seen  his  eye  turned  toward  me.    There  were  times  when  it 
looked  hardly  any  where  else.     Icebergs  in  the  frozen  ocean  would  be 
genial  and  8prinfi;-like  in  their  influences  upon  my  heart,  compared  to 
uiis  I     I  cry  out,  m  view  of  such  a  sight :  Is  this  the  end  of  the  hearths 
sympathies,  and  of  its  memories  t     Is  our  humanity  made  the  reservoir 
of  such  frigid  elements  as  these  ?     And  does  *  absence  blight  the  smile, 
and  love  thus  grow  cold '  ?     Ah,  it  is  best  to  be  so.     Ligament  after 
ligament  that  binds  us  to  the  earth  is  cut  by  such  exhibitions  of  human 
nature,  and  life  is  resigned  with  more  contentment  when  the  final  sum- 
mons comes.     Then  1  will  not  be  sad.     No ;  I  will  conform  myself  to 
these  chilling  reverses ;  be  thankful  for  the  friends  I  have ;  and,  oh  I  I 
have  some  who  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  who,  although  of  later  gene- 
rations think  of  me,  and  love  me  too.    Then,  I  will  not  be  melancholy  I 

LoaRAUu 


STANZAS:     8ASBATB 


Bt  Uie  home  flre^de,  ob,  woaM  we  were 
This  Sabbath  eve,  my  sister  I  — talking  there 
or  hopes,  of  sorrows,  of  the  leaaoaa  past, 
Of  scenes  which  we  bare  known  since  parted  last ; 
Of  the  old  ftiends  who  think  upon  ns  yet, 
or  the  new  faces  which  we  each  have  meL 
Parents  and  chUdren,  Joining  in  the  atrmln, 
The  hymns  we  used  to  aing  would  atng  again, 
And  gain  new  courage  for  our  onward  strife. 
Our  louely  Joumeyings  through  the  present  lif^ 
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Iia:  APiLOEtMAOs.   Bt  Caeouhb  Chxsbbeo*.   In  one  Tolnme:  pp.  315.   New-Yoik :  J.  8. 
RBDriBLs,  CUnUm-ilaU. 

Taa  book  interests  the  reader  by  its  complete  sinoeritj.  It  aims  to  portray 
character,  and  character  of  a  perrerted  type.  Bnt  it  does  not  succeed  in  arous- 
ing the  reader's  alarm.  On  the  contrary,  his  sympathy  remains  with  ihe  pervert 
to  the  dose  of  the  volome.  No  graces  of  rhetoric^  no  dexterous  sophistries^  are 
employed  to  secure  this  result ;  it  flows  ezclnsiyely  from  the  upright  and  earnest 
natm-e  of  the  heroine.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  book  is  a  failure,  though,  as  a 
picture  of  experience  more  or  less  faithful,  it  will  proTC  uncommonly  interestmg 
and  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

IsA  is  a  young  girl,  who^  after  much  suffering,  and  by  dint  of  earnest  reflection 
upon  the  problems  of  existence,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  diyinity  lies  in 
WILL ;  that  the  will  of  man  is  simply  omnipotent :  and  the  logical  scope  of  the 
story  is  to  urge  the  practical  fallacy  of  this  conclusion.  Wxabx  DuooAinri^  her 
first  lover,  puts  some  questions  to  her  on  this  point,  which  discover  a  far  saner 
state  of  intelligence  in  him ;  but  the  only  effect  of  his  words  is  to  nip  her  per- 
sonal tenderness  toward  him  in  the  bud,  and  separate  them  even  from  intellec- 
tual intercourse  ever  after.  Isa  now  becomes  a  thoughtful,  fervent  actor  in  the 
world's  arena,  and  soon  encounters  a  person  whose  marked  intellectual  resem- 
blance to  herself  profoundly  captivates  her,  and  leaves  her  mihcuC  any  trill  at  all 
<m  her  party  his  abject,  passive  creature.  She  still,  indeed,  theoretically  maintains 
the  supremacy  of  will,  but  in  practice  she  has  become  the  mere  reflection  of 
Stuabt.  She  lives  with  him  par  amour*,  becomes  a  mother  without  being  a  wife, 
and  finally  dies  renouncing  his  instruction ;  for  with  her  last  breath  she  confesses 
God,  whose  theoretic  denial  all  Stuabt^s  influence  had  gone  to  confirm.  Miss 
Chbxbbo*  therefore  saves  her  heroine ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  at  the  expense 
of  her  moral.  By  bringing  her  into  connection  with  Stdabt,  she  lifts  her  out  of 
the  life  of  speculation  upon  which  she  had  entered,  and  merges  her  in  that  of 
affection  or  passion,  where  will  is  simply  superfluous.  People  whose  affections 
are  greatly  satisfied  are  happy,  and  are  so  far  discharged  from  any  practical 
exhibition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  wilL  The  life  of  the  affections  is  an  instinctual 
one.  The  voluntary  life  is  called  for  only  when  storms  arise,  when  a  conflict 
takes  place  between  affection  and  intellect,  and  we  are  summoned  accordingly 
to  choose  or  decide  between  them.  Here  alone  is  the  province  of  will  Where 
our  prospects  are  clear  and  undisturbed,  we  have  no  occasion  for  it  Instinct  is 
then  sufiScient  for  us,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  maintain  the  critical  power 
of  the  will,  save  as  an  inteHeetual  thesia.  We  accordingly  still  desiderate  the 
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proper  finale  of  Mias  Cbesebso'b  story.  We  wiah  to  tee  how  sorely  and  aadlj 
this  premature  little  theologian  and  philosopher  wOl  mismanage  life.  We  widi 
to  see  her  cast  upon  the  resonroes  of  her  will  only,  eat  <^  from  the  serene  con- 
solations of  the  affections^  and  bidden  to  carve  her  life's  joy  and  peace  oat  of 
the  chaotic  world  around  her,  by  the  simple  might  of  resolution. 

But  Miss  Chesebro'  deserves  well  of  the  reading  public^  not  merely  as  a  Tigor- 
ous  writer,  and  one,  moreover,  with  a  noble  purpose,  but  because  she  qniekena 
thought  even  when  she  does  not  guide  it^  Her  own  intellect  is  already  afttaned 
to  the  sublimest  truths,  and  it  only  needs  a  more  exact  habit  of  logic  or  thongfat^ 
in  other  words,  it  only  needs  a  scientific  psychology,  to  put  forth  permanent 
fruit  Above  all  things,  she  must  learn  the  distinction  between  the  9p<miameUy 
and  the  will  in  man,  which  is  exactly  the  distinction  between  infinite  and  finite. 
She  will  find  no  trouble  after  this  in  reconciling  the  divine  grandeur  with  homan 
littleness ;  nor  wiU  the  shallow  squabbles  of  atheist  and  theist  have  power  to  rex 
her  righteous  soul  any  more  for  ever. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  directness  and  vigor  of  Miss  Chwbbbo'b  pen,  we  ^ve  tiie 
following  from  the  opening  pages  of  the  volume,  and  take  our  leave,  cordially 
eoomiending  the  whole  work  to  our  readers'  attention : 

*I  cAMNOT  date  the  time  when  love  ft>r  Wkarb  Duooanhb  beesme  the  psastoD  of  mj  wetA 
The  love  has  been  of  gradual  growih,  and,  therefora,  is  as  strong  as  Ufa.  It  may  have  begun  la 
lome  state  of  pre^xlstenoe ;  but  il  was  first  roused,  a  oonsdousoess,  I  think,  thongh  lar  from  an  entin 
oonsclousoess,  on  the  day  when  he  found  me  in  the  den  of  filth  and  eonniaion  whera  my  aoriy  ycaa 
were  spent.  No  angel  appearing  visibly  before  me,  I  iMslieve  not  Gabriel  himself;  oouki  so  aflBcl, 
so  astuiiish  me,  as  did  his  comliig  Into  that  ptau»,  with  tUs  look  of  purity,  and  comfort,  and  cooA- 
dence.  1  was  startled  at  the  very  sUht  of  him  out  of  a  miserable  existence ;  set  free  fh»m  an  incn- 
bua,  let  loose  from  il  into  a  clear,  bright,  and  before  that,  to  me,  nnimaglned  world.  Wherafae, 
then,  should  I  not  consider  that  very  first  day  of  my  beholding  him  aa  the  dawning^time  of  ny 
loveY 

^Properly  speaking,  I  had  not  thus  fltf  lived :  for  what  is  the  life  of  childhood,  if  it  be  not  Joy 
and  gladness ;  and  where  had  I  known  any  thing  of  the  light  heart,  the  gay  thoughts,  the  fancfingB 
and  dreamlngs  peculiar  to  the  young?  I  had  existed,  dwelt  among  miserable  apedmens  of 
huQuuilty ;  among  jK^ople  whom  my  soul  loathed,  if  it  did  not  hate  them ;  among  the  MkiCa,  dM 
crazed,  the  poor  besotted  wretches  the  world  had  *cast  out  of  love  and  reverence.*  Juatilled  In  k» 
doing.    I,  too,  had  in  some  way  found  myself  thrown  Into  that  last  deoMit  resort  of  the  miaenhle, 

^  'I  of  weed,  of  nothingness,  conscious  only  of  misery,  and  a  child^s  fear,  undefined  and  f— *^*^ 


abllc. , ^ , ,  _  . 

(for  what  more  than  I  knew  was  there  to  fear?  was  not  absolute  horror  around  me?  was  I  noi  to 
constant  solitude,  thomrh  amonff  so  many  ?>  and  there  I  lived,  neglected,  abased,  fearing  all  things, 
hoping  nothing,  enjoying  nothing,  not  even  the  thought  that  there  was  any  thing  u  *#  enjoyed ; 
dlsgu^ed  with  all  around  me,  yet  Ignorant  of  aught  beyond ;  conadously  degraded,  wholfy  lbr> 
lorn.  And  stlU,  with  all  this  overflowing  of  the  chTld-llre  (and  not  so  much  child-IUe  as  apiriwBfe) 
within  me,  with  all  this  capacity  for  suflbring,  this  wondering  and  dread,  this  wakeAal  aool,  this 
thoughtfulness,  this  desire,  this  life,  a  mere  non-eutity  in  the  work! I 

*  lie  came  there  with  his  mother.  She  brought  him  to  satisfy  his  cnriodtf ;  he  had  never 
beta  in  a  pooi^house,  and,  desire  once  pointing  that  way,  he  would  not  rest  till  sne  went  with  htanu 
that  he  might  8eo  the  strange  human  belugs  living  there,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  nrach.  I 
remember  1  sat  away  fh>m  the  children  who  were  playing  in  the  ill«kept,  disorderly  yard.  I  wv 
so  mlseruble ;  every  thing  had  gone  wrong  with  me  that  day ;  I  was  tired  and  dck,  for  I  had  beco 
at  work,  and  ihev  hod  scolded  mo  for  my  laziness;  and  now,  when  my  task  was  done,  I  fed  too 
weary,  too  mil  of  bitterness,  to  Join  in  the  sports  of  more  coreleBS,  and,  for  the  time  certainly,  hn- 

£ler  children.  I  watched  the  boys  and  girls  while  thev  played  and  quarrelled,  but  it  was  wiih 
idlflerenoe.  I  felt  no  interest  in  their  games,  and  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tangfa  with  theoa; 
but  had  they  wept,  any  of  tl.em,  1  could  have  Joined  heartily  in  the  *  exercise.'  I  do  no4  exagn- 
rate ;  1  know  how  utterly  wretched  I  was.  My  misery  was  not  of  the  underatanding,  bui  of  the 
heart. 

'  While  I  sat  there,  a  beautlAil  Newfoundhmd  dog  dashed  into  the  yard.  For  a  moment,  he 
Joined  the  boUtorous  young  ones  in  their  sport,  and  then  came  up  to  meu  and  stood  beside  m^  and 
afterward  he  stretched  hiinsolf  at  my  fbet  There  was  nothing oxtraonlinaiy  in  all  this;  but  I  had 
never  seen  any  thing  in  do«-shape  before,  except  those  dirty,  yelping,  half-starved  curs  bekmginf 
to  the  house,  and  this  splendid  creature  was  Uke  a  new  evangel  to  me.  I  oouM  have  told  whtt 
Love  meant  then,  or,  If  1  could  not  have  told.  1  should  have  known.  Had  any  one  a^ed  me.  I 
might  not  have  answered  in  words ;  but  would  not  a  reply  meet  and  sufficient  hare  been  given  or 
the  way  1  patted  the  animal^s  head,  when  his  great  pitying  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  by  thestnogeooot- 
dence  witn  which  (^beiug  not  repulsed)  I  slipped  fh>m  my  bench  Into  the  unshaded  sunshine  to  flfaag 
my  onus  around  tbo  noble  creature  ?  I  could  have  wept,  but  did  not ;  yet  how  my  desolate  bant 
grew  with  a  sudden  affectionate  Interest  and  impulse  toward  the  animal  which  conkl  only,  yet  bow 
(Ully  thus,  return  my  confiding  affection  In  his  glances. 

*A  few  minutes,  then  the  owner  of  the  dog  came  whlslllng  to  the  door  of  the  honse^  Hie  oea- 
toro  started  up,  (he  knew  his  master  coming,  but  did  not  move  toward  hlm,^  and  showed  his 
recognition  merely  by  the  quick  wagging  of  his  tail,  and  a  majestic  movement  m  the  head.    So  (he 
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})oj  eame  lh>m  the  door,  and  eroeaed  tbe  dusty,  san-cneked,  nuodded  yird,  to  the  ptaoe  where  I 
•lood.    HecBmeapclofletome,atid  loooklJiotxcaistnjrliig: 

**IathlB70urdoffT* 

**Yea,*herBpIIeq,a]idBOklodIyr  I  had  never  heard  a  Tolee  Uke  that.   *Bo  joaBkedogiT' 

**I  love  this  dog/ 

*'Don*t  yoQ  keep  them  heroT'  he  aaked,  looking  around. 

*I  might  hare  aald  properly  *  not  of  this  sort.'  But  I  did  not  know  then  that  then  were  any 
other  kind  than  bmie  doga,  and  so  I  answered,  ^Ko.' 

^Tben,  I  distinctly  remember,  be  asked  me  what  we  children  did  there :  about  our  liTing  in  the 
poor-house,  and  a  multitude  of  questions  such  as  children  only  can  think  OL  At  last,  he  aald  qotte 
solemnly,  and  looking  flxedbr  at  me,  *Are  you  a  happy  little  girl?' 

*I  do  not  remembo'  that  1  had  ever  heard  the  word  before,  but  I  knew  what  it  meant  Thefe 
are  many  expressions  which  need  no  translation,  even  to  the  most  Ignorant,  they  are  so  thoroughly 
Imbued  with  their  idea ;  and,  if  that  idea  chance  to  have  been  the  haunting  one  of  our  life,  we  need 
ootadc.  *  What  mean  youf  when  another  gives  it  shape.  I  could  not  answer  him,  oouM  only  look 

r>n  him,  wondering  why  be  should  have  asked  me.  Then  I  felt  tbe  tears  gathering  in  my  eyes : 
human,  thinking,  questioning  child  affected  me  more  deeply  than  the  glorious  beast  could.  I 
turned  away,  fbr  I  did  not  like  that  welKdressed,  handsome  boy  to  see  me  weep :  was  that  e  mani- 
festation of  mere  ftx^ish  pride,  my  soul  Y 

'  I  did  not  speak  to  him  again,  nor  he  to  me,  only  once  to  say,  *  Good-bire,  nttle  glri ;  I  wish  yon 
could  go  home  with  me.'  Ue  said  this  as  he  went  to  meet  bis  mother,  who  stood  on  the  dooi^etep 
calling  him.  I  heard  his  sweet,  kind  voice  pleading  with  her  e  moment,  then  the  hall-door  waa 
shut ;  the  silence  following  that  sound  encouraged  me  to  look  np  agidn,  and  the  stnngen  we«e 
me.  A  little  while  after,  I  heard  carriage^heels  rattling  out  of  the  yara,  and  I  knew  then  more 
tlioroughly  than  ever  before  what  desertion  and  desolateneas  mean.' 
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THB  UmTBn  Btatbs.  Collected  and  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aflhlrs.  By  Hbkby  R.  ScnooLCBArr.  Illustrated  by  Oaptahi  i.  Eastmah,  U.  8.  Navy.  Pub- 
lished by  Authority  of  Congress.    PartlL    Philadelphia:  l.irFi]icoTT,GBAMBo  Ann  CoMFAJiT. 

Thd  nutgnificent  quarto,  of  upward  of  ax  handred  pagee^  is  another  of  thoae 
yaluable  contributioiiB  to  the  literature  and  hiatory  of  hia  country,  by  which 
Mr.  SoHooLO&Arr  has  built  up  bo  honorable  a  reputation.  In  noticing  '  Part  Firsts' 
we  presented  our  readen  with  the  general  aim  and  scope  of  thia  great  work.  It 
remains  for  ua  at  present,  therefore,  only  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  'Part'  now  lying  before  ua;  delighting  ua  not  less  by  Its  internal 
than  its  external  excellence.  Under  the  head  of  '  General  History  *  we  have  the 
track  of  migration  of  the  Indian  tribes,  with  their  distribution,  together  with 
their  physical  traits^  of  which  no  one  could  be  better  qualified  to  speak  than 
the  author.  Of  the  '  llanners  and  Customs '  of  the  several  tribes,  we  haye  a 
general  yiew,  with  a  description  of  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  family,  their 
forest-teachings^  art  of  hunting,  sugar-making,  war  and  its  incidents^  the  wigwam 
and  its  inmates^  birth  and  death,  and  their  incidents,  games  of  chance,  hunting- 
grounds,  ete.  Then,  too,  we  haye  minute  accounts  of  their  antiquities^  physical 
geography,  tribal  organization,  history  and  goyernment,  intellectual  capacity  and 
character,  topical  history,  language,  state  of  Indian  art,  future  prospects^  and 
statistics  and  population.  Kow  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  these  themes,  in  the 
hands  of  so  capable  and  experienced  an  obsenrer  and  graphic  describer  as  Mr. 
SoBOOLCRAFT,  may  form  a  work  of  rare  interest  and  yalue ;  and  to  the  work 
itself  we  inyite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  assuring  them  that  the  promise 
which  this  synopsis  of  its  contents  affords  is  more  than  fulfilled  by  their  yariety 
and  mode  of  treatment  There  are  no  less  than  eighty/our  plates,  illustratiye 
of  Indian  life,  character,  etc.,  a  great  majority  of  which  are  large  and  splendid 
quarto  engrayings,  and  all  of  them  executed  in  the  first  style  of  art  Indeed,  In 
thia  regard,  we  know  of  no  national  work  that  can  compare  with  this  beaatiful 
yolume ;  in  which  author,  illustrator,  printer,  and  publisher,  seem  to  haye  yied 
with  each  other  in  the  production  of  Uie  work.  After  the  author,  each  and  all 
may  claim  equal  honor. 
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Tbb  Hovsbholp  or  Bim  Tbokai  Mobb.    In  ooeTolamek   Kew-Yoik:  Gbablbs  Scbibbbb,  Ko. 
145  Naaaau-fitreet. 

Tetb  Ijttel  Boke  done  into  Old  EngljBhe,  or  maybe  it  b«  a  Reprint  of  an 
auncient  yolume  now  first  come  to  Light  Whioheyer  be  j*  case  Itt  hard  to  teD, 
aa  saTynge  y*  new  Print  and  faire  white  Paper,  so  white  as  y*  driren  Snowe^ 
you  Terilie  suppose  itt  to  be  written  in  Sir  T^omab  Mobs  His  Daie&  And  £»r 
■weet  Innocent  Simplicitie  and  robust^  heartie  strength,  of  a  troth  we  think 
y«  Old  Englyshe  far  better  than  y*  Newe.  For  narratiye  of  tlus  kind,  Biogra- 
phie  and  straightforward  Relation,  we  are  sure  it  Be  snperionre^  if  not  for  Phi- ' 
loiophie  and  Transcendental  Conceit  T*  present  is  a  most  faithfoll,  charmynge 
and  naturall  Pictnre  of  y*  life  of  one  of  y*  greatest  of  England's  great  men;  a 
sweety  FamOie  fire^de  piotore,  showing  how  Child-like  simplicitie  and  magna- 
nimitie  be  combined,  and  bringing  y*  tears  to  yoor  eyes  at  y*  too  sad  Catastrophe 
of  y*  Tale.  For  a  man  of  Monies  nnflinchynge  honestie,  sinceritie,  heroic  eomv 
age  and  maintfunannce  of  y*  Right  is  most  trulie  Sublime  in  any  Age  or  Conn- 
trie.  To  find  such  now-a-days  sJmost  out  of  y*  question,  when  eyeiy  one  ready 
to  follow  Policy  and  truckle  to  hys  petty  interest:  how  much  more  when  to  pott 
forth  a  true  opinioun  cost  a  Man  his  Head.  Thys  lyttyl  Boke  embraces  the  tnie 
life  and  Historic  of  Sir  Thomab  till  y*  time  of  hys  deatili  from  y*  Mandate  of  that 
detestable  and  wicked  Wife-Killer,  y*  Eighth  Henbt,  a  chapter  which  we  have 
n^yer  seen  so  well  set  forth ;  and  we  can  most  sinoerelie  Bespeak  of  it  to  all 
loyers  of  Biographic  as  a  precious  gem,  sparkling  in  y«  Lig^t  of  T^th. 


PTBBtavBaT:  Hts  WAifSHUfos  AVD  WjiTi  OF  TsiKKXHa.    By  DoBALD  MaoLbob.    Ib  one 
TOlmne:  pp.431.   New-Torfc:  Crablbi  BcRtsxiBm. 

This  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  written  by  one  who  has  the  eye  and  the  heart 
of  a  true  poet;  and  the  transatlantic  scenes  which  pass  in  reyiew  before  the 
writer  are  touched  with  corresponding  lights  and  shadows,  making  each  one  of 
them  a  picture^  and  eyery  picture  a  gem.  The  style  is  extremely  free,  forcible, 
and  original ;  without  affectation,  and  not  to  be  referred  to  any  copy,  but  charae- 
terixed  on  eyery  page  by  great  refinement  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  deseriptioB. 
If  Hugh  Ptnmshubst  has  his  *ways  of  thinking,'  and  the  tinge  of  these  is 
imparted  to  the  whole  work,  they  are  so  kindly  and  unobtrusiyely  set  f<vth  as 
not  to  hurt  the  feeling  and  prejudice  of  any.  This  is  no  mere  book  of  trayda: 
we  should  rather  call  it  a  prose  poem,  for  such  is  the  impression  which  it  leayes 
on  the  reader's  mind,  whether  you  stand  with  the  author  by  the  lake^  dimb  the 
mountun,  kneel  at  the  altar,  trayel  in  the  diligence,  or  delight  yourself  with 
those  charming  episodes  with  which  the  work  abounds.  Where  he  actually 
writes  poetry  he  excels  in  yigor,  beauty,  and  extreme  happiness  of  yersification ; 
in  proof  of  which  we  refer  to  'Mr.  Ptnnbhubst^s  Poem,'  coounencing  on  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  page,  which  would  alone  be  enough  to  stamp 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  MagLsod  in  that  department  Haying  already  giyen  our 
readers  a  taste  of  the  work  in  question,  we  shall  content  ourselyes  for  this  pra- 
aent  by  transcribing  a  passage  in  the  Sixth  Book,  called  *Th»  Man  in  the  Omni- 
6im:' 

*Oh,  tbe  embarldnMlaee,  wbsfe  one  gets  into  tbeomotbuni  to  go  to  the  cani   What  _^ 
ftv  plsMs;  what  appeals  to  the  condiictofs;  what  thumptog  and  cooftnloa  of  iws,  coAr, 
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IwimI4)03c    How  eeentric  TallMi  bido  theuuelTM  under  huge  tnmka,  and  fkUcalou  eupet>lMi9i 
ymaith  tnm  tbe  hands  of  oM  ladies  as  if  bv  magfc. 

*  One  Rentteman  bad  jerj  mach  pleated  Huob  bjr  bis  awfld  anxietr  aboat  a  certain  trunk.  Lei 
vs  watch  him  with  Ptniishoest.  After  moch  ftiarin9.he  thinks  that  be  recognlaes  his  trank 
glowed  away  in  the  baggage-wagon,  and  gels  into  the  Tenide  destined  for  the  Utc  freight. 

*  But  lal  when  the  baggage-wagon  has  got  out  of  risfat,  tbe  gentleman  sees,  as  he  fondee,  bis 
tnmk  disappearing  in  the  distance,  borne  on  the  sbonlden  oi  a  strong  man ;  tbe  gentleman  leqw 
from  the  omnibos,  parsnea  the  strong  man  and  oommanda  him  to  *pnt  down  that  tnmk.' 

'Strong  man  reraaea. 

*  Gentleman  inslBta. 

'Strong  man  asks  'Why?'  Gentleman  says,  *Tt  is  my  trank.'  Strong  man  saysi  *It  Is  noL' 
Gentleman  flies  in  a  passion  and  saya,  *  But  by  thmider  ft  Isl'  Strong  man  then  puts  down  the 
tnmk ;  gentleman  looks  at  it  and  says,  *Oh,  it  is  not  mine.* 

'^  Confounded  Oamel !'  grumbles  the  German  porter,  ss  the  gentleman  rushea  distractedly  back 
to  the  omnibus,  where  the  conductor  is  purple  in  the  fbce  with  bellowing  for  him  to  come. 

'  *  Get  in,  Sir  P  says  the  conductor,  taking  him  by  the  arm.  Gentleman  gels  in,  and  turning,  aeea 
hto  real  trunk  left>  behind  on  the  ground ;  makes  a  dait  to  go  out;  oonducior  slama  the  door  te^ 
crashes  the  gentleman^  hat  over  his  ^es,  and  knocks  him  staggering  back  upon  a  cross  buri^ier^ 


'Gkoas  burgher  says  *Oamel,'  and  pushes  tbe  gentleman  Into  the  lap  of  a  fiU  lady  opposite, 
where  he  crushes  a  basket  of  confectionery. 

*  Gentleman  starts  up,  pushes  his  hat  from  beftire  hts  ^ea.  and  begs  &t  ladT's  pardon ;  Ikt  lady 
only  looks  at  him  saTageiy,  and  at  her  confectionery  plteousiy,  and  murmurs  ^Cam-eil* 

'Omnibua  bdnff  ML  the  gentleman  leans  in  a  curved  position  sgalnst  the  doon,  eyery  Jolt  of 
the  omnibus  knocking  his  bat  against  the  roof  and  by  oonseauence  over  bis  eyes:  he  takes  off  his 
hat,  and  begins  a  smfie,  when  a  tremendous  Jolt  bumps  his  need  flocely  against  the  top ;  be  puts 
It  on  again,  and  a  second  lolt  buries  him  in  his  beaver  to  the  chin,  llien  he  curls  himself  still 
more  and  mom  and  leans  back  against  the  door,  Just  aa  the  driver  pulU  up  his  horses  with  a  Jerk : 
tbe  conductor  throws  the  door  open,  bellowing  *D6p6t,'  and  the  gentleman  disappears  backward 
bead  over  heela. 

'What  became  of  him  is  not  known;  fiuon  never  saw  him  ^no  more.* 

'But  Mr.  PvNRSHCEST  leaves,  for  our  instruction,  this  note:  'When  a  German,  at  least  a 
Schweitzer,  wishes  to  fblmlnate  his  ftilleet  wrstb  sgainat  hie  neighbor,  be  calls  him  a  ^verjhuktur* 
Kmwkul^  a  curMd  camel.  When  the  Frenchman  is  vexed  to  a  certain  degree,  he  says,  syllable  by 
synable,'a«-t-m4i//* 

*Be  genenllaes,  but  the  Deutseher  Is  more  aoeorale;  he  spedflea  what  Und  of  animal;  it  is  a 


Tbb  Works  or  Danibl  Wbbstbr.    In  atx  Tohunes:  pp.  3366.    Beaton:  Cbarlbs  C.  Littlb 
Aim  JAMsa  Browr. 

No  more  yalnable  contributioii  to  the  national  literature  of  America  than  these 
Tolumea  has  been  made  in  fifty  years.  Take  up  these  work^  read  them 
thoroughly  and  attentively,  and  you  will  have  before  yon,  in  language  such  as 
only  Wkbsteb  can  use,  a  perfect  picture  of  all  the  prominent  events  that  have 
given  dignity  and  renown  to  our  country's  history.  The  publishers  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  what  they  were  doing  for  posterity,  and  have  accordingly  per^ 
formed  their  duty  to  the  public  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  The  type  upon 
which  the  volumes  are  printed  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  good,  and  the 
binding  elegant  and  tasteful  We  have  read  and  re-read  many  of  the  noble 
speeches  contained  in  the  works  before  us ;  and  more  than  ever  are  we  impressed, 
not  only  with  the  wonderful  amount,  but  with  the  great  variety  of  Mr.  Wxbstxr's 
public  performances  Mr.  Webstkr's  written  eloquence  will  remain  for  ever. 
He  has  no  prettinesses.  His  similes  are  of  the  very  grandest  character.  He 
illustrates  his  views  by  images  from  the  noblest  objects  in  nature ;  and  no  orator 
has  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  felicitous  eonttruetion  of  his  sentencesw  But  we 
enter  upon  no  present  review  of  these  immortal  volumes;  for  they  will  be  as 
immortal  as  the  land  and  nation  they  honor  and  illustrate.  We  shall  take  an 
early  occasion  to  present  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
contents  of  these  six  volumes :  in  the  mean  time,  we  warmly  commend  them  to 
the  perusal  of  every  American  reader,  without  distinction  of  party  or  seet^  as 
worthy  examples  of  a  style  such  as  no  statesman,  of  any  country  beside  ours  on 
earth,  can  at  this  moment  boast 
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'Tbk  CoiTDxiofSD  SmF.* — If  you  haye  eT«r  obserred,  reader,  in  paanng  along 
the  whanree  of  the  metropolian  a  noble  old  ship,  eondemned  to  a  life  of  inaetion 
and  final  decay,  you  will  appreciate^  with  ub,  the  subjoined  picture,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  correspondent  The  writer  speaks  of  his  theme 
like  a  true  sailor.  Hft  inyeets  it  with  human  feeling  and  sentient  vitality ;  and 
one  can  almost  fancy  that  he  has  looked  upon  her  'in  her  better  daya^*  with  all 
sail  set»  in  a  moonlight  night»  as  gazed  the  seaman  mentioned  in  '  71m  Yetn 
Before  the  Ma^*  who,  sitting  far  out  on  the  bowsprit^  and  looking  up  at  his 
noble  clipper-ship,  every  sail  'swelled  to  its  utmost  tension,  to  the  utmost  peak, 
as  if  sculptured  from  marble,'  exclaimed:  'How  quietly  she  does  her  work!' 
We  commend  the  sketch  to  the  admiration  of  our  readers,     xs.  lancuMocKn. 

*Tbbt  have  stripped  her  of  her  adornments,  which  so  weD  became  her,  and  there  she  reposes, 
alter  her  tolls  and  exposures,  Uke  a  spent  war>horse.  Her  masts  and  her  spars,  her  sails  and  her 
rigging,  are  all  gone,  and  her  flags  and  her  streamers  no  longer  float  upon  the  breeae.  No  aaoiv 
wlB  she  breast  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  or  bear  the  heary  burden.  And  yet  how  proud  ber  baa^ 
ingl  They  have  chained  her  to  the  whari;  as  if  to  break  her  spirit;  bat  how  vahi  the  attemfi! 
KTsry  breese  arouses  her,  and  she  struggles  to  break  away  from  her  huniliattng  tmprieoniaant, 
and  dare  again  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 

*And  why  these  indignities  7  Has  she  become  weary  with  age  and  infirmity  ?  Not  so ;  her  tfep 
Is  as  light  and  buoyant  now,  as  when  first  she  entered  upon  her  erentftd  career.  Alaal  ber  gCBe* 
rous  devoledness  has  oatliyed  her  ability  to  perform.  Look  at  her  as  she  lies  at  the  whari;  soUtaiy 
and  alone,  and  then  leam  the  reason  of  her  constrained  repose.  Mark  her  bruiaed  and  battarad 
sides,  once  so  smooth  and  tranutUViL  Her  decks,  too,  once  so  purely  white  that  you  ml^t  eat  flrqa 
off  them  as  from  a  table,  are  now  defooed  and  maired.  Nbptunk  with  his  trident  has  gone  fltai 
her  prow,  whence  he  looked  out  upon  the  deep,  and  watched  for  danger.  The  cabin  baa  lost  Hi 
beauty ;  and  dampness  and  mildew  are  found  where  comfort  and  elegance  have  presided.  Tha 
gaUey  is  gone,  and  he  who  ministered  lh>m  it  to  the  necessities  of  all  on  board.  The  windlsas  no 
longer  reyolves  with  its  noiqr  clamor,  obedient  to  the  sinewy  impulses  <^  noble  tars ;  and  Che '  To^ 
heaye  ho  I '  no  more  Is  heard  upon  the  breeze,  as  she  gathers  herself  together  for  the  race.  Ber 
forecastle  Is  deserted,  and  there  Is  no  one  on  board  to  tell  her  name. 

•But  who  shall  relate  the  story  of  her  eyentAiI  llfeT  For  twenty  yean  she  has  ploughed  the 
deep.  Many  have  found  within  her  wooden  walls  a  safo  and  happy,  though  temporary  hooa. 
Citizens  of  many  countries  haTO  been  her  guests,  shared  in  her  ampto  accommodations,  and  pn»> 
filed  by  ber  speed.  For  years  from  her  first  coming  out,  she  had  the  enyiable  reputaiioa  of  being 
a  *  erwh  tkip*  among  the '  Linbes.*  The  merchant  and  the  mechanic,  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
nan,  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  each  in  their  turn,  hare  known  and  acknowledged  her  as  a  Masd. 

*  Those  were  the  days  of  ber  youth  and  of  her  triumphs,  in  which  she  acted  her  part  nobly ;  and 
aa  a  reward  for  her  IkithfUlnoss,  she  was  made  over  to  other  hands,  and  pressed  into  another  ser- 
vice. She  is  now  to  encounter  the  toils  and  hardships  of  a  new  and  dangerous  life ;  to  cbaae  the 
leriathan  of  the  deep  around  the  world,  and  engage  him  in  deadly  strife.  The  ocean  is  now  ea»> 
phaticaQy  her  home ;  continents  and  islands  ber  stopphig-plaeea.  Tempests  ha^e  raged  arovai 
ber;  huge  waves  have  dashed  against  her;  the  sim  has  burned,  ratos  have  drenched,  and  llglilidip 
scathed  her;  and  there  she  Ues,  gtortous  and  beantifol  still,  CTen  lo  her  ruins. 
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*Bow  manj baTO  baeo  the  ntltos  dM  hat  «Ued,  the  hnrtbeoe  she  bae  borne,  and  oomplalBed 
nol  I  What  dangers  has  she  paaeed  through,  and  never  felt  fear  I  How  nuuiy  noble  tars  have  trod 
bcr  decks,  stood  at  the  helm,  and  reefed  her  sails!  Bow  many  Mong  yams*  have  been  heard  in 
that  foreraotle,  where,  '  Saturday  nights,  sweet-hearts  and  wives  *  have  been  remembered,  and 
*home,  sweet  home,'  has  fldlen  upon  the  ear  and  heart  with  subduing  power,  telling  of  the  sail- 
or^ truthftilneas  and  love !  What  attachments  have  been  Ibrmed  among  the  hardy  men  that  hare 
■ailed  in  her,  amid  want,  and  hardship,  and  soflbring  I  What  pains  have  been  borne,  hunger  and 
thirst  endured,  Ill-treatment  and  abuse  experienced  t  Sickness  and  death,  too,  have  been  there, 
and  the  winding-sheet  and  burial-service  have  lent  their  aid  to  render  that  deserted  ship  an  object 
of  intense  and  melancholy  interest. 

'  Bat  thou  hast  run  thy  race ;  thou  hast  finished  thy  course,  brave  bark  I  —  and  as  I  look  upon 
thee,  I  feel  emotions  of  mingled  sorrow  and  reverence.  Unconsciously  thou  hast  ftiUUled  thy  high 
destiny,  and  advanced  the  happiness  of  man,  to  whom  thou  hast  been  a  fldthAil  servant  And 
now  what  shall  be  thy  flkte?  Alas  I  thine  will  prore  a  cruel  and  a  violent  death,  limb  ftom  limb 
to  be  torn  asunder ;  and  on  the  winter's  hearth  thy  scattwed  and  broken  members  will  minister, 
for  the  last  time,  to  man's  neoeasitlesb 

'Brave  bark!  as  I  have  thought  on  thy  eventftd  history  and  martyr's  death,  I  have  been 
tnstmcted.    Farewell.*  Lamatibr. 


A  Tbibutb  to  the  Ambucam  SsaSkbfkmt. — We  give  below  the  eloquent 
*8pmeh  of  Babylon  Baldeagle,  Esquire^  on  the  American  Sea-Serpent,*  It  has  been 
coramnnicated  to  these  pages  by  Mr.  G.  Sphinx,  Professor  of  Languages,  Fabulist^ 
Director  of  a  Plank-Road  Ck>mpany,  etc,  etc  He  introduces  the  great  speech 
to  ns  with  the  subjoined  comments:  'I  have  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  the 
speech  pronounced  by  my  eminent  friend  Babylon  Baldeaoli^  Esquire,  of  and 
concerning  the  American  Sea-Serpent,  should  be  wholly  lost  I  therefore  com- 
municate to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  such  fragments  of  the  discourse  as  I 
am  able  to  remember  after  the  lapse  of  eight  months,  grieving,  as  I  in  truth 
should  grieve,  that  many  wrathful  rolls  of  oratory  which  roused  the  hoarse 
'democratic,' as  well  as  many  passages  of  mellifluous  rhetoric  which  soothed  the 
agitated  passions  of  the  assembly,  have  entirely  escaped  from  my  memory.  On 
applying  to  my  friend  to  supply  the  missing  paragraphs^  his  answer  was:  'Sir, 
ean  the  sierra  restore  to  the  Callfomian  the  golden  scales  which  have  leaked  from 
his  sack  f  No.  The  miner  must  wait  till  the  sun  once  more  heats  the  snow  of 
the  summits,  and  when  the  torrents  which  fill  the  gulches  have  subsided,  he  can 
gather  other  scaler' 

"This  great  forensic  effort  was  caUed  forth  by  the  visit  of  the  travelling  agent 
of  the  American  Sea-Serpent  to  our  village  on  a  pleasant  evening  of  September 
last  It  appeared  from  the  statements  of  that  benevolent  man,  made  at  a  public 
meeting  of  our  citizens,  that  our  great  national  moDstrum  had  become  reduced 
to  very  unpleasant  extremities.  It  seemed  that  the  public  basilisk,  while  roam- 
ing the  seas,  had  in  playfulness  dashed  into  an  immense  raft  of  ice-bergs.  The 
scene  was  highly  animating  and  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  well-known  visit 
of  the  bull  in  the  crockery-shop.  The  ice-bergs  looked  very  ridiculous  after 
the  national  serpent  had  coDcluded  his  morning  amusements ;  but,  by  some  lament- 
able heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  dislocated  his  fin  in  the  course  of 
his  sports,  and  contused  his  head  so  seriously  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  his  cave.  He  was  sufferiug  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  having  lost 
nearly  all  his  provisions  in  a  freshet  The  agent  read  a  medical  certificate  from 
a  naval  surgeon,  who  reported  that,  on  a  professional  visit  to  the  august  guardian 
of  the  American  waters,  he  found  the  illustrious  patient  suffering  from  his  con- 
tusions, being  also  slightly  delirious,  and  apparently  very  hungry.  The  agent 
now  called  for  subscriptions  to  relieve  the  great  barilisk. 
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'My  eminent  friend,  fired  by  the  occasion,  mounted  a  barrel,  and  delirered 
himself  of  a  truly  Cigkronian  discourse,  of  which  the  following  is  a  portion : 

*  Mt  FBLLOw-CnuiHs :  Wbcn  GoliimbU,  like  the  Romiu  mother,  !■  aaked  to  display  her  Jevd^ 
she  proudly  points  to  her  Eagle  and  her  BeapSerpenI,  and  says:  These  are  my  Jewels !  GeatIelBel^ 
when  we  contemplate  the  Tarioos  wild  beasts  of  the  wUdemeas,  and  the  amphlbioos  denlisens  of 
the  deep  thai  breathe  the  common  air  of  this  great  republic,  whether  It  be  the  shaggy  boCdo 
standing  at  bay  beneath  the  clUb  of  Cordillera,  and  bellowing  with  disdain  aa  he  shakes  Us  gosy 
locks ;  whether  it  be  the  grisly  bear,  that  growling  autocrat  of  the  mountalna,  as  he  sits  upon  (he 
western  cUlTs  and  beholds  on  the  one  hand  the  bannen  of  clTillxallon  floating  in  the  rising  sea, 
and  on  the  other,  the  solitary  Oregon  flowing  to  the  Pacific  through  continnoos  woods ;  or  whether 
it  be  the  alligator,  slumbering  in  the  everglades,  and  shaking  from  his  side  the  arrow  of  the  hnk- 
tng  Seminole,  the  Great  American  So»-Serpent  raises  his  blaxlng  crest  high  aboTe  all,  mn|feHr, 
unapproachable,  and  sublime! 

*  Gentlemen,  as  a  patriot  I  glory  in  the  American  Sea-Serpent  The  whole  republic  gkNiesta 
the  possession  of  the  incomparable  basilisk.  It  will  guard  him  in  all  dangen,  will  sustain  him  in 
all  disasters,  and,  he  the  gratefUl  serpent,  will  coll  his  glittering  folds  around  the  piUar  of  stale,  and 
be  our  bulwark  when  the  guns  of  despotism  are  lereQed  at  our  continent  from  the  old  woiWi 
gloomy  battlements. 

*  Oontemplate  the  ubiquity  of  the  public  dragon.  On  eroy  oeean  where  the  broad-winged  alba* 
tross  dips  his  pinions  in  the  foaming  surge ;  In  erery  polar  gulf  where  the  walraa  ponohea  wtt 
his  tusks  the  white  northern  bear ;  in  erery  bay  where  the  ftx>wning  admiral  anchofa  his  hank 
diips,  and  salutes  with  roaring  guns  the  morn*s  first  blush,  there  will  you  find  the  American  Bea> 
Serpent.  Now  he  gambols  with  the  whirilng  waterspouts;  now  he  lashes  with  hla  taQ  the 
heaving  billows ;  anon  he  erects  his  crest  In  ihe  air  and  eatdies  in  his  mouth  the  Gannoii4>alla  ffaak 
are  fired  at  him  by  the  passing  frigate.  It  has  been  with  emotions  of  pride,  my  fellow-rlrtiiii\ 
that  I  have  read  the  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  of  both  continents  in  which  the  moTemcaiB  of 
oar  national  reptile  are  recorded,  and  not  with  less  of  pride  than  of  wonder  have  1  leaned  from 
those  brief  and  often  malevolent  records  his  marvellous  oelerity  and  admirable  ubiquity.  Admiral 
ScHOTTSKorr,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  reports  that  he  encountered  the  snake  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Black  Sea,  unfolding  his  scaly  convolutions  by  moon-Ilght.  Two  weeks  after,  Oaptain  SnvBi- 
TiMBBEs,  commander  of  a  British  cruiser,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  typhoon  in  the  Indian  oeen, 
while  the  ship  was  lying  on  her  beam-ends,  beheld  the  same  sublime  serpent  battling  with  the 
elements.  The  forked  lightnings  glanced  from  his  scales,  Uke  the  airows  of  the  Persians  ftem 
the  armor  of  Pizareo,  and  fell  hissing  into  the  water.  In  one  week  afterward,  Oaptain  GauvDV, 
of  Boston,  beheld  tram  the  deck  of  his  schooner  the  same  universal  snake  off  the  Bahamaifc  He 
was  in  a  sportive  mood,  and  tossed  the  sea-weed  into  the  air  with  hla  horns,  as  the  boUoek  of 
your  own  barn-yards,  gentlemen,  tosses  alofl  the  straw  which  may  be  scattered  in  his  pathway. 

'Every  mariner  testifies  to  his  ubiquity ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  propensity  to  i 
the  vasty  deep,  he  Is  eminently  and  exclusively  the  American  Ben  Serpent,  and  we  require  s 
and  thlitl  persons  to  tt  that  «imJc«  alone.  Yes,  let  that  emake  mlemtj  for  he  is  our  anake^  and  If  ye« 
touch  our  snake  you  touch  us.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  not  mere  peculiariy  our  national  pr»> 
perty  than  the  Sea-Serpent.  Niagara  Falls  are  not ;  the  Mississippi  river  is  not ;  Mammoth  Ckve 
is  not.  Fellow-cltlzeos,  would  you  permit  a  European  despot  to  oomb  our  grisly  beaia  out  of 
our  Rocky  Mountains?  would  you  permit  Niagara  Falls  to  be  plucked  fh>m  our  national  diadem, 
or  the  Mississippi  river  to  be  wrung  out  and  hung  up  on  a  pole  to  dry  f  Of  ooune  yon  woold  lA. 
llien  do  nU  suflbr  the  covetous  despotisms  of  the  old  worid  to  meddle  with  our  OesrOerpeuL  He 
most  be  tree,  ttee  as  that  bird  which 

'  RcARs  Aloft  ItJ  ragal  form. 
When  Rtrlve  ths  warriors  of  tha  atorm.     , 
And  roUi  tho  Uxundar-drum  of  heaven. ' 

Whether  he  plough  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep  In  maiden  meditatioo  Ikncy-fkee,  or  in  a  atener  mood 
threshes  with  his  tall  the  affrighted  leviathans  as  they  scatter  Uke  pigeons  assailed  by  a  hawk ; 
whether  he  flutters  the  close-ranked  penguins  as  they  sit  upon  the  reefk  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  or 
girds  his  voluminous  folds  around  an  Ice-berg  and  crushes  It  as  if  It  were  an  eggeheO ;  whether  In 
a  sportive  mood  be  rushes  through  the  gul^stream  with  sea-weed  on  his  horna,  and  with  hla  oKNiih 
ItiU  of  flood-wood ;  or  whether  he  does  any  other  thing  In  any  other  place  and  in  any  other  mawirr, 
let  the  voice  of  this  Republic  be  to  other  nations  of  the  world,  Lm  that  tnake  mloue, 

'And,  my  fellow-citizens,  If  the  nations  of  the  earth  disregard  this  warning,  treat  them  aa  we 
would  if  they  should  snub  our  ambassadors  or  bluff  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  envloas  despot- 
isms of  the  old  world  stand,  salt  were,  on  the  cUfb  of  the  ocean  and  throw  stones  at  the  public  diagoa 
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••he  Hfls  aloiig  on  tbe  nirftee  of  the  water,  Uwn,  I  mif^voA  ertrj  patriot  wfll  «y,  let  dip  the  dogi 
of  wvl  Not  that  the  Serpeot  is  not  able  to  defend  hlmaeU;  for,  gentlemen,  be  ooidd  plunge  Into 
Flyinoath  harbor  and  make  as  ridteoloitt  work  of  the  British  nar  j  as  a  pappy  sometimes  does  of 
a  flock  of  gosUngs;  bat  when  oar  national  basilisk  is  assailed,  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  national 
matter  to  resent  the  tndlgnitf .  Do  nt  wait  abont  It  till  a  ooaple  of  diplomatic  old  fogies  can  pass 
ptotoools  and  altimatoms  forward  and  back  three  or  four  times  while  the  joong  Giant  of  the  West 
■tonds  with  his  bowie^mife  onsheathed,  and  his  reToIrer  cocked ;  bat  let  the  people  rise  op  te  a 
mass  and  chastise  tiie  dastaids,  tifl  it  can  be  said  of  them,  as  the  Latin  poet  said  of  ttie  insane 
aavage: 

'Craa  In^A&a  It  aratolxaTia  eqaor,* 

which  means,  *  Tke  eraxjf  Ingn  reiterated.  Quarter  /  *  * 

*If  Oils  nation  ever  becomes  so  debased  that  it  win  permit  Indignities  to  be  oflbred  to  its  Sea- 
Berpent,  then,  feUow-dttzens,  will  I  expect  to  see  Columbia  pawning  the  Fourth  of  July  to  the 
Bothschilds,  plucking  the  American  Eagle,  while  allre,  for  ttie  market-TSlae  of  its  fbathen,  (a 
jnwttj  bird  that  will  make  of  the  public  fowl,)  seUhig  the  starepangled  banner  to  a  iBg-tMdlar.  I 
win  expect  to  see  a  foreign  constable  levying  on  the  Banker  Hill  Monument ;  an  English  Master  in 
Chancery  advertising  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Rosslan  Czar  foreclosing  a  mortgage  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  finally,  I  will  expect  to  see  tbe  groat  Bea-Serpent  himself  struck  off  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  the  Palace  of  Bt  James,  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  London,  at  ten  odock,  A.  M.;  and  hi  a 
abort  time  afterward,  you  wlU  see  the  administrators  of  this  once  llThig  nation  wandering  aroond 
the  premises  with  woe-begone  foces  to  take  an  inveatory  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  and  finding 
nothing  to  report  to  the  surrogate  but  four  or  five  creeks  and  a  cranberry  marsh ;  every  thing  else, 
riTcrs,  lakes,  caves,  and  cataracts,  having  been  seized  by  the  balliflhw* 

(Mr.  Baldbaolb  here  pauaed,  gazed  for  a  m<Hnent  on  the  crowd  with  a  grim  and  martial  ooun- 
lenanoe,  then  relaxed  his  feafturee,  took  a  new  attitude,  and,  in  soft  and  pathetic  tones,  continued :) 

'  My  fellow-dtizens,  far  over  the  placid  waters  of  fte  dark  blue  sea,  the  occidental  orb  of  day, 
sinking  to  the  caverns  of  the  night,  Is  folded  in  crimson  mists;  and,  like  the  dying  Roman,  gathers 
•round  him  his  drapery  of  doods  before  his  fires  are  buried  in  the  golf  of  darkness.  There,  endr^ 
ded  by  the  murmuring  waters  of  the  deep,  the  buikters  of  the  oeesn  have  Ihuned  a  tranquil  cave. 
The  zephyrs  love  to  linger  under  ita  corsl  arches.  The  Naiads  there  love  to  moor  their  dieOy 
skiib,  while  the  dolphin  swims  in  its  cool  recesBea,  and  the  swan  glides  adown  its  watery  floor. 
There  the  gentte  maidena  of  the  sea  touch  their  tremulous  lyres,  and  warble  those  entrandng  songs 
that  float  at  twilight  hour  to  the  ear  of  the  mariner  as  he  pacea  his  lonely  deck.  There  stiB- 
weepingdresms  foki  their  viewless  wings,  and  the  spirits  of  the  evening  breeze  recUne  on  shdvtaig 


'  My  fdlow-dtizens,  in  that  coral  cave  lies  the  greet  Sea-Serpent  There  was  he  wont  to  retire 
after  his  srduous  peregrinations  ov«  the  deep,  to  listen  to  the  daughters  of  the  sea  weaving  thdr 
soft  harmonies ;  to  muse  on  the  mutability  of  greatness ;  and  to  gaze  with  philosophic  eye  into  the 
vista  of  the  fotore  as  its  phantom  forms  flitted  to  and  fro  and  vanished  In  the  waving  mists.  There 
he  now  lies.  But  not  for  him  do  the  daughters  of  the  sea  toudi  their  tremulous  lyres;  not  for 
him  do  the  still-weeping  dreams  unveil  their  tearM  fkces ;  not  for  him  do  the  zephyrs  ripple  the 
blue  waters,  or  the  dolphin  display  his  chameleon  tints.  No!  oh  no  I  He  lies  there  in  anguish. 
His  fin  is  dislocated  I  '  Delirium  ^Immers  in  that  philosophic  eje ;  *  hunger  rages  in  his  bresst ; 
and  the  invidious  sharks  prowl  around  his  cavern  like  jackals  sround  the  den  of  the  dying  Hon  I 

*And  will  yoo,  feUow-dtizens,  permit  that  snake  to  Be  hi  his  tondy  cave  fomlshed  and  deUrioos  t 
WUl  you  permit  the  ubiquitous,  the  incomparable,  the  stupendous,  the  omnivorous  American  Sea" 
Serpent  to  become  decrepit  and  a  cripple  for  life,  as  he  undoubtedly  will  become  unless  bis  case 
is  promptly  sttended  to?  What  will  your  ancestors  think  of  you  if  you  permit  the  twin-brother 
of  the  American  Eagl^  to  become  a  public  disfge  ?  What  will  posterity  think  of  you  when  they 
eome  into  poeiession  of  the  Republic  and  flnd  a  sick  snake  on  their  hands;  a  sick  siuke  and  a  debt 
of  forty  millions  7  Lastty,  what  wiU  you  think  of  yoursdvee  when  you  reflect  on  your  ungrateftil 
neglect ;  on  the  loss  of  nstional  reqiectability  which  must  ensue  when  you  appear  In  public  with- 
out a  Sea-Serpent;  on  tbe  depression  of  public  credit,  afid  on  all  the  dlsssters  which  I  foresee  to 
be  attendant  on  the  loss  of  Uie  great  badttsk  r 

*No,  we  can*t  get  along  without  our  Searflerpcnt  If  we  lose  hhn,  we  might  as  wdl  sdl  oar 
eontinent  at  once  and  move  *  out  west.*  If  the  public  drsgon  gives  out,  you  might  Just  as  wdl 
Dske  the  national  will,  appoint  Johh  Bull  sole  executor  and  guardian  of  your  infant  States,  and 
then  expire  in  the  foil  assurance  that  your  executor  wlU  grab  aU  your  property,  and  choke  yoor 
iniiuits  outri^t,  and  give  thefar  legades  to  his  own  brats. 

'But  Oie  light  of  hope  kindles  my  breul.  I  know  that  the  cahoniflea  of  flw  6efr«erpeiit  wUI 
sroase  the  wannest  ^ympathiee  of  tide  nation.   It  wlU  never  permit  its  greet  snske  to  die  in  theft 
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teH»ff  cftTern  ftom  hvi^er  wad  waaA  of  Miiglflil  ■ttendaiiea.  I  feel  bappf  1 1  fee&  piwid  fc 
MMiniioe  that  the  BapubUewiU,  on  tbto  oeoMlon,  tMtliy  Its  gnUtnde  and  reqieetin  a  m 
wofth J  of  ttflelC.  Then  the  mlghtj  bairiUak,  onoe  mora  rettoced  to  health  and  strength,  will  t 
launch  forth  Its  glittering  oonTolutlonB  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  to  rove  from  gnlf  to  gnU^  i 
pcHib  to  pole,  reflecting  the  Uaie  of  fhe  ran  from  his  many^colorad  scales;  and  despota,  i 
on  the  grisly  battlements  of  the  old  world,  wlU  look  down  upon  the  deep  as  the  great  repoblionm 
ploughs  his  foaming  pathwaj  throogb  the  watcn,  and  their  knees  will  tiwnhle  and  thair  Blwfiira 
blaneh  as  th^  whiqMT,  *LoI  the  dreadftd  Berpeot  of  the  Seal*' 


Nabbativk  or  tbs  Gbbat  Hnr-Boosr  Bobbxrt  ov  LoNa-lBLAin>. — listen,  reader, 
to  one  of  the  *  most  exciting  narratiyea  of  the  day/  The  author  nnites  the  dig- 
nity  of  Hkrodotob  with  the  simplicity  and  minateness  of  Maundetillb.  His  im 
the  true  style  for  an  historian;  and  we  trust  that  hereafter  he  maybe  prevailed 
upon  to  write  the  annals  of  Long-Island;  which  is  an  'eyland'  full  of  romanecb 
eren  from  Brokelyn  to  Montauk-Point    But  to  the  present  narrattre:    . 

'WrraiN  the  past  month  an  excitement  has  preyailed  among  the  quiet  inhabi- 
tants of  some  parts  of  Long-Island  unparalleled  since  the  g^reat  oyster-war. 
Brery  one  has  heard  of  the  inroads  once  made  by  the  buccaneering  fidiermen 
of  Amboy  on  the  rich  oyster-beds  of  Huntington  Harbor  and  Oyster  Bay,  when 
the  adverse  fleets  had  like  to  have  come  to  a  great  nautical  encounter.  Bat 
although  some  guns  were  pointed,  no  triggers  were  pulled,  and  no  shells  w^e 
Uirown  of  the  kind  used  in  naral  warfare.  That  chapter  in  the  history  of  Long^ 
Island  has  never  been  written  out  fairly ;  but  let  by-gones  be  by-gonea  I  ana 
going  to  nab  some  circumstances  while  they  are  yet  fresh,  and  the  materiala 
attainable,  that  hereafter  they  may  not  come  up  in  dim  memory  like  the  reeorda 
of  the  oyster-war.  The  most  flagrant  depredations  ever  known  in  the  lustory 
of  man  have  lately  been  made  on  the  hen-roosts  of  Hempstead  and  Jamaica 
South.  Twelve  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  chickens  stolen  in  one  winter,  and 
the  greatest  panic  among  all  holders  of  the  stock!  The  deed  was  done 
'  Deeply  and  darkly  at  dead  of  night,' 

and  the  evil  was  waxing  worse  and  worse,  so  that  out  of  the  multitude  of  popu- 
lous hen-roosts  in  the  above  towns  there  was  not  one  which  had  not  suffered 
extremely.  Eggs  were  scarce  in  sufficient  abundance  for  cakes  and  piea:  one 
&rmer  was  reduced  to  his  last  little  chick,  while  the  eheerM  oaekle  of  farm- 
yards was  scarce  heard.  The  cock-crowing  which  used  to  be  answered  at  dead 
of  night  from  hill  to  hill  and  hamlet  to  hamlet»  until  it  circled  the  whole  ne^- 
borhood,  as  the  BriUsh  drumrbeat  circles  the  world,  was  8i\cceeded  by  a  dead 
gilence,  and  no  clarion  was  heard  in  the  morning  except  the  baker's  horn.  LitUe 
as  the  farmers  were  acquainted  with  natural  history,  tiiey  knew  that  the  chicken 
is  not  a  bird  of  passage,  and  al^npys  comes  home  to  roost  Their  hens  had  not 
been  picking  and  stealing,  but  they  had  been  stolen  and  picked.  Who  had  done 
the  fowl  deed!  That  was  what  the  irritated  owners  were  burning  to  know; 
for  if  they  could  catch  the  scoundrel  as  he  was  taking  wing  they  threatened 
that  they  would  tar  and  feather  him,  without  waiting  for  the  slow  process  of 
the  law  to  coop  him  up.  He  should  not  crow  over  his  bargain,  nor  eaokle  over 
his  gaina  There  is  something  inconceivably  mean  and  sneaking  in  the  steaUng 
of  chickens;  and  none  but  the  most  hardened  rogue^  if  caught  with  one 
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Us  jacket^  oould  exeUum  -with  the  abMidoned  Tw»aaEB,  '  Yel,  vot  of  it? '  Yoi 
of  itt  A  great  deal  of  ill  To  take  a  hone  or  a  joung  eolt  ia  a  bold  and  mag- 
naaimoTis  piece  of  rascality,  and  if  the  equestrian  spark  can  be  overtaken  bjr 
the  telegraph  in  the  midst  of  his  horse-back  exercise^  his  neck  may  be  pot  in 
requisition.  That's  paying  a  high  price  for  a  horse,  as  any  jockey  will  tell  yon. 
But  to  go  and  bag  a  fowl  when  he  is  asleep  with  his  head  under  his  wing;  is  the 
part  of  a  chicken-hearted  fellow. 

^Although  no  clue  had  been  obtained  to  these  depredations^  the  finger  of  sua- 
pieion  had  been  for  some  time  pointed  at  one  Josiph  Astbont.  Ifr.  Antbont, 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  Kew-York,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  sportbg  char* 
•eter,  was  in  the  habit  of  yisiting  Hempstead  about  twice  a  week  in  a  small 
wagon,  to  see  his  friends  and  indulge  his  social  qualities.  On  his  way  out,  be 
stopped  at  all  the  tayems  to  ti^e  some  beverage^  although  in  returning  he  was 
abstemious  in  his  habits^  being  perhaps  in  haste  to  return  to  an  anxious  wife. 
But  it  was  noticed  as  a  remarkable  coinoidenoe  that  when  be  came  and  went, 
the  chickens  were  always  genet  Numbers  of  the  more  prying,  to  confirm  their 
auspicious,  had  sometimes  peeped  into  his  wagon,  where  they  discoyered  creatures 
of  the  feathered  creation.  O^ce  or  twice  he  had  his  horse  taken  by  the  halter, 
but  on  promptly  presenting  a  reyolver,  (we  think  of  Colics  patent,)  he  obtained 
liberty  to  paaa  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  carried  arms  about  his  per- 
son had  the  effect  of  making  many  diffident  who  had  otherwise  not  been  slow 
in  their  advanoes.  They  did  not  wish  to  take  the  St  Anthont's  fire,  or  risk 
their  bodies  and  souls  for  the  sake  of  a  few  spring-chickeni^  no  matter  how  many 
shillings  they  were  worth  a  pair.  Mr.  Anthony  therefore  had  the  plank-road 
to  himsell  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  returning,  well  proyided  as  it 
was  thought  with  liye  stock  for  the  market,  some  young  men  got  up  a  plan  to 
waylay  him  by  throwing  a  rope  oyer  the  road.  This  endeayor  proved  abortiye : 
for  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  his  wheels  approaching;  when  they  caught  a 
glance  of  his  little  colt  who  knew  the  ground ;  and  when  they  thought  of  the 
little  Colt  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  their  courage  cayed  in,  and  they  fled 
to  the  neighboring  woods  inhabited  by  owls. 

'Thus  did  yillany  triumph,  and  the  henneries  continued  to  be  impoyerished 
by  a  consumption  unknown  to  Thanksgiving  or  the  pip.  The  final  despair  of 
the  farmers  led  to  a  mutual  compact,  which  we  will  call  the  HeM^alic  LeofpuB. 
At  a  full  and  unanimous  meeting  of  the  chicken-owners  of  Hempstead  and 
Jamaica  South,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  the  motions  of 
Mr.  Anthony  on  his  next  visit  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  immediately, 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  cock  to  crow,  nor  a  hen  to  lay  an  egg  in  all 
Queens  county.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  (unlucky  day  1)  Mr. 
Anthony  was  observed  to  pass  through  the  gate  at  whidi  he  stopped,  for  the 
tollman  observed  that  he  'always  acted  very  gentlemanly,  and  always  was  par- 
ticular to  pay  his  toll,  and  was  a  good-looking  man,  only  his  eyes  was  too  big.' 
The  following  intricate  plan  was  then  hatched:  Three  courageous  men,  armed 
with  muskets^  were  to  keep  the  gate  that  night  and  receive  the  toll  of  Mr.  Ah- 
iBONY  when  he  came  back,  and,  if  possible^  prevail  on  him  to  stop.  They  took 
their  stand  at  sun-down.  The  remaining  chicken-owners  watched  all  ni^t 
Ifr.  RuasKLL  SimB  sat  up  in  his  wagon-house ;  but  what  b  very  queer,  Mr. 
Anthony  pulled  his  chickens  off  the  perch  almosif  under  his  nose,  without  his 
knowing  it  Six  expected  eggs  were  missing  at  his  breakfast>table  next  morn- 
ing.   But  Mr.  SuYD — n,  who  lives  on  the  Bodkaway  meadowi^  arranged  his  pUa 
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better.    To  the  door  of  his  hennery  he  attached  a  etring;  which  he  condneted 

to  his  aleeping-chamber;  and  to  the  string  he  fastened  a  little  bell.    Then  lie 

lay  down  to  keep  awake.    He  heard  nothing  for  some  hoorii  until  what  ought 

to  hare  been  the  oock-erowing;  he  was  startled  suddenly 

*Bt  the  tintlmiabulatioii 
or  the  bell,  belU  bell. 
Which  did  muflicallj  welL' 

Springing  from  his  couch,  he  placed  his  face  against  the  window,  and  the  n^^t 
not  being  yery  dark,  the  following  tableau  was  presented :  A  little  wagon  smd 
a  little  horse,  held  at  the  head  by  a  little  boy,  and  in  the  wagon  a  woman  with 
a  hood.  He  rushed  to  the  hen-house  just  in  time  to  find  the  perches  Tacant  and 
his  man  retreating,  who  forthwith  seized  the  reins  and  droye  like  Jsru  toward 
the  Rockaway  bridge.  It  is  thought  that  a  part  of  the  distance  was  accomplished 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes.  But  Mr.  Sutd — k  was  not  to  be  ao 
baffled.  He  harnessed  his  mare,  and,  taking  Mr.  Laubkhoe  with  him,  followed 
in  pursuit  at  full  speed.  They  oyertook  Ifr.  AmHomr  at  the  bridge,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  killing  chickens  and  throwing  their  heads  oyer  the  balustradea 
into  Mud-creek.  Finding  some  one  at  his  heels,  he  ceased  killing  chickens^  ap- 
plied the  lash,  and  was  agaifi  out  of  sight  But  although  out  of  sight  he  was 
not  out  of  mind.  On  approaching  the  toll-gate^  he  began  to  fumble  for  change 
to  pay  honorably,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  gates  shuti  and  before 
he  could  place  his  hand  on  his  reyolyer  the  muzzles  of  three  muskets  were  within 
an  inch  of  his  head  I 

'As  a  rat  who  has  left  his  hole  by  night  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  or  to  sock  a 
few  eggs,  on  returning  finds  it  stopped  up  with  a  brick,  and  himself  aassflfid, 
pauses  on  his  hind  legs  and  squeals^  so  did  the  astonished  Anthony  cry  out  On 
examining  the  contents  of  his  wagon,  it  was  found  well  replenished  with  fowls; 
and  Mr.  Antdont  frankly  confessed  that  he  regretted  the  circumstance  of  his 
capture^  as  he  bad  already  served  out  several  terms  at  the  State's-prison,  and  was 
loth  to  go  there  again,  where  Thanksgiving  fare  was  so  scarce. 

'  When  this  remarkable  capture  became  known  on  the  next  morning,  and  the 
prisoner  and  his  plunder  were  brought  to  the  Justice's  Court  in  Hempstead  town, 
great  interest  was  excited  in  the  country  round.  They  came  pouring  into  the 
village  by  hundreds,  from  Rockaway,  from  Hungry  Harbor,  from  Jug-Town,  and 
all  directions,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  greatest  chicken-stealer  ever  known  sinee  the 
creation  of  fowls.  Nothing  like  it  was  remembered  since  St  Obobo^s  church, 
in  the  same  place,  was  broken  open,  and  the  justices,  and  the  wardens,  and  the 
restrymen,  and  the  tavern-keeper,  were  convened  in  the  bar-room  of  the  village- 
inn,  to  see  a  pile  of  Bibles  and  prayer-books  on  the  sanded  floor,  where  the  he«d 
warden  remarked  to  the  repentant  thief  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  used 
the  Bible  and  prayer-book  better.  On  the  examination  of  Mr.  Anthony,  it  was 
apprehended  that  there  might  be  some  difficulfy  about  the  identification  of  the 
fowl  You  can  tell  your  horse,  your  ass,  your  cow,  your  pig ;  they  are  speckled, 
they  are  streaked,  they  have  a  patch  on  the  eye,  or  something  of  the  kind.  But 
as  to  your  chickens,  though  you  feed  them  out  of  your  own  hand,  the  task  is 
more  difficult  You  contemplate  them  not  by  units,  but  in  broods^  and  single 
them  out  one  by  one  only  when  the  time  comes  to  wring  their  necks^  and  you 
think  that  a  roast  chicken  tor  dinner  would  not  be  amiasi  On  this  occasion  no 
such  difficulty  occurred.  The  roosts  had  become  so  thinned  that  the  farmen 
were  enabled  to  recognise  and  swear  to  their  fowl,  one  to  his  Bantam,  another 
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to  Us  ShaDgfaai,  a  third  to  his  Top-knoC^  aad  a  Ibiirth  to  his  Poland  hen.  Although 
their  heads  were  twisted  oS,  that  mattered  not  8o  mneh,  since  feathered  crea^ 
tares  are  not  recognized  bj  their  conntenanoes  like  men.  Thej  are  all  bea^ 
little  head,  and  hare  no  particular  dirersity  of  ezpreasion  to  be  identified  except 
by  themseWes.  Mr.  Amtboitt  has  engaged  connsel  to  rebnt  the  proeecntion  bj 
the  State,  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  ability  with  which  this  great  Hen-Booet 
case  shall  be  managed  whether  he  shall  be  finally  knocked  from  his  perch  in 
society,  whether  the  plank-road  diyidends  shall  be  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
his  toll,  and  whether  chickenfl;  like  peach-treeo^  shall  take  a  new  start  on  Long^ 
Island.  When  we  consider  the  ezpensiTeness  of  feeding  them,  and  the  many 
casualties  they  are  exposed  to  from  the  time  they  are  fledged — snatched  into  the 
air  by  hawksi  fed  on  by  cata,  afflicted  by  the  pip  and  by  the  gapes — it  is  to  be 
ardently  hoped  that  something  may  be  done  to  protect  them  on  their  roostii 
Otherwise  we  know  of  many  who  will  giro  up  raising  fowls:  and  then,  we  ask, 
what  is  to  become  of  our  markets  if  'hennuiuce'  is  abolished;  and  what  will 
housewiyes  do  if  eggs  are  a  penny  a-piece  f  The  most  delightful  puddings  knowii 
to  the  present  state  of  cookery  would  haye  no  richness  without  the  yolks  of 
eggs.  Where  would  be  the  yellowness  of '  spring '  (usually  denominated  '  grass ') 
butter  t  Would  not  pound-cake  be  erased  from  the  catalogue  of  Miss  Lxsux'b 
fiunous  book?  And  what  would  become  of  the  icing  and  incrustation  of  orna- 
mental confectionery  f  On  these  questions  the  result  of  Mr.  Aivtbont's  trial  will 
have  a  bearing.  In  the  mean  time  he  throws  himself  entirely  upon  his  cotmseL 
When  asked  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  preliminary  examination  what 
had  been  his  occupation  and  means  of  living;  he  reylM^^'-'SpeetdaHnffr 
'He  was  forthwith  committed.' 


ExHiETnoN  OF  TBx  NATIONAL  AcADXMT  ov  DffiXGN. — Inccflssnt  aTocstious  haye 
preyented  our  yisiting  the  National  Academy  of  JDetiffn^  since  its  opening  eyen- 
ing:  so  that  our  readers  must  rely,  as  we  do,  upon  the  criticism  of  a  friend,  who 
has  a  warm  feeling  for,  and  has  written  much  upon,  art  If  they  do  not  all 
agree  with  him,  let  them  remember  that  easily-written  'copy'  in  the  old  writing- 
books:  'Many  men  of  many  minds: ' 

Tbb  feeling  of  disappointment  experienced  by  the  friends  of  the  Academy  on 
the  opening  of  the  present  exhibition  is  not  at  all  justified  by  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  collection.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  so  many  agreeable  pictures 
as  there  were  in  the  last ;  but  there  are  seyeral  better  than  any  in  that^  as 
I>DnAiiD*8  grand  landscape^  'The  Destruction  of  the  Host  of  600;'  Caffklbn's 
'Norwegian  Forest;'  Gray's  group  of  children  and  seyeral  single  heads; 
Bakxr's  'Summer  Hours; '  and  seyeral  landscapes  by  the  younger  artists.  The 
portrait  branch,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  interesting;  as  being  that  in  which  our 
artistic  talent  has  made  the  greatest  adyanoe ;  and  it  is  remarkable  no  less  for  the 
general  excellence  than  for  the  yariety  of  feeling  through  which  it  becomes  mani- 
fest Comparison  of  the  relatiye  merit  is  thus  rendered  impossible,  because  there 
are  no  two  of  the  leading  portrait-painters  who  work  in  the  same  direction.  We 
can  compare  similar  objects  or  ^erent  degrees  of  the  same  quality,  but  not  dia- 
similar  objects  or  qualities^  Thus^  when  one  says  that  Mr.  A's  portraits  are  better 
than  Mr.  Wb,  he  means  merely  that  he  sympathixes  more  fully  with  Mr.  A's  feel- 
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ing;  or  appreeiates  hSa  retidtB  more  entirely;  but  it,  on  the  other  handy  Ife.  C  is 
an  imitator  of  Mr.  A  or  B^  or  aims  at  the  same  qualities  a  comparison  ia  at  ooee 
suggested.    This  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  eriticiBBng  works  of  ar^ 
becanse  onlj  thns  can  we  free  onr  minds  from  the  influence  of  our  own  partiAli* 
tiefl^  and  placet  hem  on  their  own  meritSi    It  is  tme  that  we  may  say  that  the 
art  of  one  is  nobler  than  another,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  prove  it;  but  we  oannot 
make  others  feel  it^  so  long  as  their  own  instinct  and  faculties  of  percepticm  pre- 
fer the  other.    The  excellenoe  of  each  artist  Ib,  and  ought  to  be,  measured  by  tbe 
approach  to  perfection  in  that  line  to  which  his  peculiarity  of  feeling  leads  faim. 
Iliis  rule  frees  the  critic  from  the  necessity  of  making  any  comparisons^  wliieh 
must  be  always  inTidious^  and  enables  him  to  give  due  credit  to  eadi  mud 
every  line  of  subject  and  variety  of  treatment     Healt's  fnli^length  of  two 
ladies  is  an  excellent  example  of  common-sense  portaiture ;  good  in  eharaeta;. 
and  hi  admirable  keeping  as  to  its  accessories  and  subordinate  parts.    Hie  vigor 
of  its  execution  is  no  small  excellence^  when  it  is  so  unobtruuve  as  here^  and  ao 
well  confined  to  those  parts  which  admit  it  without  injury  to  the  more  essentuil 
qualities.    Execution,  when  it  is  so  attractive  as  to  interfere  in  the  dighteat 
degree  with  the  primary  object  of  the  picture,  is  a  vice  of  the  most  dangeroiaa 
kind  to  weak  men ;  but  Hkalt'b  ia»  though  exceedingly  effective  and  vigoroii% 
entirely  secondary  to  the  sentiment  of  the  picture,  and  gives  the  double  deligfat 
of  the  perception  of  excellence  and  of  easy  and  graceful  attainment  of  it. 

Eluott  has  quite  sustained  himself  in  several  heads^  of  which  the  '  Portrait  of 
a  Lady/  No.  53,  and  No.  449,  *  Portrait  of  a  GenUeman,'  show  his  peeoliarities  to 
the  best  advantage.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  thing  at  any  lame 
better,  in  its  way,  than  the  latter,  so  excellent  is  it  in  drawing  and  modelling  and 
truthful  in  the  character  of  the  subject  It  has  the  air  of  a  man  at  ease  with  the 
world,  and  independent  iu  his  relations  to  it — self-possessed,  and  determined  to 
give  you  no  opportunity  of  reading  him.  It  is  in  the  rendering  of  this  phase  of 
character  that  Eluoti^s  great  excellence  lies :  he  gives  you  the  man  of  the  w<»4d 
just  as  he  is  known  by  every  body,  and  as  he  is  seen  under  all  ordinary  cirenm- 
stances.  Tou  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  an  inner  and  hidden  bein^  but  you  may 
look  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  what  it  is.  A  contemporary  has  said:  'Of 
Euiorr  it  ib  almost  useless  to  speak :  the  world  knows  and  appreciates  him.  In 
all  that  pertains  to  the  actual,  in  precision  of  likenesS)  drawing  and  modelling 
and  in  tmth  and  richness  of  color,  as  well  as  in  refinement  of  character,  he  has 
been  long  too  well  known  for  the  critic  to  blame  or  praise.  In  the  treatment 
of  all  that  pertains  to  the  external,  to  the  man  as  all  see  him,  Eluott  has  no 
equal  living.* 

Gray  has  won  golden  opinions  by  bis  contributions  this  year.  His  pictures 
bear  marks  of  most  careful  study  and  systematic  thought^  and  present  a  oom> 
pleteness  which  makes  each  one  more  than  a  mere  portrait  The  head  is  a  part 
of  a  system,  and  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Con- 
sidering that  the  force  of  his  material  bears  a  feeble  proportion  to  that  of  nature 
he  reduces  the  scale,  and  thu%  by  giving  each  part  its  relative  gradation,  he  pre- 
serves the  unity  of  nature  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  if  he  were  to  give  to  the 
head  alone  that  vigor  of  light  and  shade,  which,  considered  by  itself  it  would  be 
entitied  to  claim ;  so  that,  although  at  first  sight  the  head  may  give  an  imprea- 
non  of  weakness,  the  reverse  is  the  ease  when  '^e  have  studied  it  long  enough  to 
include  the  whole  in  one  perception.  His  treatment  of  the  accessories  is  also 
exceedingly  thoughtful :  each  and  all  have  a  certain  significance^  and  take  thsir 
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proper  potitioii  with  regard  to  the  head,  which  thiu  beoomeB  the  eentre  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  gives  a  eertain  importanee  to  its  satellites.  There  is  an  exeeedhig 
refinement  of  charaeter  in  hU  female  portraitB»  which  seems  like  a  revelation  of 
A  better  phase  of  life,  as  though  he  had  caught  the  moment  when  the  rarer  feel- 
ings of  the  individual  had  been  brought  out  unguardedly.  He  never  loses  sight 
of  the  lady ;  and  in  No.  422  you  would  reeognize  her  in  the  hands^  if  the  head 
were  not  visible.  In  No.  844^  the  completeness  above  alluded  to  is  more  notice- 
able^ on  account  of  the  suec  of  the  picture,  which  presents  the  whole  more  readily 
to  the  ey e^  and  perhaps  from  the  greater  facility  of  treating  it  as  a  whole.  Gkat's 
sense  of  color  is  of  rare  excellence,  and  his  tone  delicioua 

Mount  exhibits  portraits  only  this  year,  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  hia 
well-known  feeling  in  figure^  are  excellent  in  character,  and  evince  a  eonscieii- 
tiousness  and  unaffectedness  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Never  have  we  seen  a 
better  autographic  poiirait  than  Na  420,  nor  a  head  more  faithful  to  the  most 
delicate  degrees  of  truth  than  No.  8t9.  There  is  no  effort  to  obtain  any  attract- 
iveness of  quality  or  minor  excellences  at  the  expense  of  higher,  nor  is  there  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  consequences  of  the  most  minute  following  of  nature.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  give  a  sharp  line  where  he  sees  it  in  nature ;  and  we  could  wish 
that  his  heads  might  have  some  effect  of  counteractLog  the  tendency  to  weakneea 
and  indecision  so  common  to  our  younger,  and  even  to  certain  of  the  older 
punters. 

Artists  are  accustomed  to  say  that  there  are  no  lines  in  nature ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  not  only  false^  but  fraught  with  the  utmost  evil  to  our  portraiture^  It 
is  impossible  to  make  lines  with  oil  color  as  sharp  as  nature  shows  them  in  an 
ordinary  lights  and  Mount  is  almost  the  only  one  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
follow  this  general  truth  out  to  the  full  extent^  though  many  approximate  suffi- 
ciently for  all  purposes  of  portraiture.  In  spite  of  their  quality  of  color,  these 
heads  are  among  the  beet|  in  portraiture  of  the  actual,  that  have  ever  been 
exhibited  here. 

HuNnNOTON,  HiGKS^  and  Bosstteb,  form  a  group  who  seem  to  act  on  the  doctrine 
above  alluded  to,  vague  and  indecisive  in  outline,  to  a  degree  that  most  effec- 
tually destroys  all  high  degree  of  truth  of  liken^sa  It  is  very  easy  to  draw  a 
head  so  that  you  may  suppose  the  lines  to  be  any  where  in  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  wide,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  credit  of  being  a  good  draughtsman  by 
it  Mr.  HuNTDfoioN  does  himself  little  credit  by  this  year's  contributions^  and  we 
are  much  afraid  he  is  going  down  hilL  His  composition.  No.  409,  is  as  bad  a 
picture  as  we  ever  saw  painted  by  an  artist  of  real  tident ;  insipid  or  exaggerated 
in  character,  weak  and  false  in  color,  and  ill-drawn.  What  can  he  mean  by  such 
a  maudlin  concoction  of  art  and  water?  There  is  some  good  painting  of  acces- 
sories in  some  of  the  portraits,  particularly  in  No.  149;  but  in  the  'Tribute- 
Money'  there  is  nothing  well  painted. 

HiOKs  has  reversed  the  true  relation  of  the  parts  in  his  'Portrait  of  Evx.  Fsh,' 
by  making  the  central  object  the  poorest,  and  giving  greater  excellence  to  the 
accessories  as  they  go  from  it  The  figure  is  poor,  especially  the  head ;  and  the 
execution  is  loo  pidpabie  and  i]i.rusive  throughout  There  is  certainly  much 
vigor  and  originality  in  the  treatment ;  but  really  it  seems  to  us  that  the  portrait 
ought  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  and  more  earnestly  studied  than  the  acces- 
sories ;  but  it  seems  '  they  do  those  things  better  in  France.'  No.  127  is  very  bad 
in  color. 
Bossnxa's  'fuU-lengtii  of  a  lady '  is  a  puzde  to  ua    We  cannot  imagine  what 
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tiie  Udj  ntB  OB,  or,  if  it  be  on  the  aoCi^  how  she  staTi  on  the  edge  of  it  witfi  i 
apparent  ease,  or  how  it  is  that  her  hands  make  no  impreauon  on  the  dreae  i 
thej  lie.  Altogether,  it  has  rery  mach  of  the  lay-figore  look ;  bnt  the  silk  is  well 
painted,  and  the  uphokterj  is  faultleae;  bnt  really  it  does  seem  too  mneli  fik« 
pMnfing  for  mantoa-makers  and  fnmitareHiealer&  If  the  artist  had  bestowed  a 
quarter  of  the  time  the  dress  must  haye  occupied  him  on  the  head,  he  wonld  hare 
increased  the  value  of  the  picture  tenfold  as  a  portrait  So  of  No.  438 :  tibe 
painting  of  the  piano  is  rery  much  the  best  thing  in  the  picture. 

Baker  has  some  capital  portraits^  and  two  charming  figure-pictures^  Xa  191, 
*  Summer  Houn^*  is  really  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  color  we  hare  eTcr 
seen.  It  is  a  picture  which  speaks  for  itself  and  therefore  can  do  with  little  of 
our  commendation ;  but  we  find  it  rery  hard  to  keep  all  the  commandmenta 
with  regard  to  it  Bakke  is  a  young  artirt  yet ;  and,  if  our  public  will  giro 
him  free  swin^  he  must  become  one  of  our  first  paintera  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  said  about  the  danger  of  color  and  the  necessity  of  subordinating  it ; 
but  Bakxr  has  laid  a  good  foundation,  and  can  now  well  bear  the  fascination  of 
color.  It  is  only  weak  men  who  are  ever  overcome  by  it^  and  we  have  litUe 
fear  that  one  who  reverences  nature  as  much  as  he  seems  to^  will  ever  beeome  a 
mere  colorist 

Dablbt  has  an  admirable  pencil-drawing  of  a  &rm-yard,  with  sheep^  etc. ;  and 
there  are  some  other  figure-pictures  which  we  would  like  to  speak  o(  if  i^iaee 
permitted. 

The  portraits  by  Cabpkntbr  are  remarkable,  as  the  productions  of  one  so 
young  in  the  profession  and  in  years*  They  give  full  promise  of  future  ezeel- 
lence.  The  portrait  of  David  Lbavitt,  Esq.,  for  example,  is  characteri£ed  by 
all  the  principal  elements  that  constitute  successful  portraiture.  The  portrait 
of  Mount,  too,  is  a  good,  honest  picture ;  a  likeness,  '  and  a  truthfuL'  *  Made 
virluUl*  Mr.  Cabpknteb:  in  other  worda^  *Qo  ahead! ' 

The  landscape  part  of  the  exhibition  is  not  so  full  nor  so  generally  interestiDg: 
but  the  pictures  already  alluded  to — Duband's  large  picture,  and  the  one  by 
Gafpslbn — are  the  principal  attractions  in  this  line.  Durand*s  is,  by  a  laige 
difference,  the  best  he  has  exhibited,  and  is  a  most  thoroughly  studied  compoB- 
tion,  showing  a  right  and  Just  conception  of  the  grand.  It  is  a  subject  which  few 
of  DuaAND*s  friends  would  have  selected  as  favorable  for  the  display  of  his  pecci- 
liar  excellences ;  yet  it  has  made  a  most  successful  picture.  It  is  pure  and  dear 
in  color,  and  vigorous  and  massive  in  light  and  shade,  and  its  sentiment  b  that 
of  nature.  It  does  not  depend  on  its  lions  and  warriors  for  its  impreasiveneB^  but 
would,  without  any  figures  whatever,  have  made  a  solemn  picture.  It  is  really 
and  entirely  an  ideal  landscape ;  a  term  which,  though  much  abused  by  its  appli- 
cation to  the  hybrid  compositions  which  ambitious  artists  frame,  haa  yet  a  mean- 
ing, and  is,  when  rightly  applied,  expressive  of  very  great  qualities.  It  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  large  landscape  in  the  exhibition  which  would  not  have  been 
better  if  painted  on  a  smaller  scale ;  it  really  would  look  better  if  it  covered 
twice  as  large  an  area.  Duband*s  feeling  for  the  purer  and  higher  motives  of  land- 
scape, lights  space,  and  composition,  is  correct  and  unequalled.  The  landscape  No. 
374  is  in  a  different  vein,  one  quite  as  unusual  with  Dubanu,  and  might  have  be^ 
more  impressive  if  it  had  been  handled  with  more  breadth  and  simplicity;  but 
is  excellent  as  it  is.  There  is  no  one  of  all  our  artists  who  leaves  undone  so  little 
of  that  which  is  in  his  power,  or  who  is  so  faithful  and  earnest  in  all  that  he 
does.    Na  406  is  in  his  accustomed  feeling;  except  that  the  early  changes  of 
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Mxtmnn  hare  given  more  riehneM  of  color  tban  it  his  wont  It  has  some  of  his 
eharaoteristically  good  tree-paintings  and  the  atmosphere  which  he^  and  he  alone 
M  7et»  has  painted. 

Crofset  does  not  appear  so  well  this  year  as  he  did  lasl^  except  in  his  smaller 
pictaresL  The  larger  ones  are  too  large  for  the  amount  of  thought  in  them,  and 
have  all  his  fanltS)  with  few  of  his  characteristio  exoellences :  they  lack  tone  and 
expression  of  distance^  and  harmony  of  color:  there  is  excellent  painting  and 
poetic  thought^  but  they  show  too  ambitious  aspirations  He  is  a  young  man 
yet^  and  must  not  imagine  he  has  finished  the  study  of  nature^  or  occupy  himself 
in  studio- work,  which  teaches  nothing  new.  lliere  is  no  one  of  our  young  artists 
who  has  so  good  a  knowledge  of  the  requisites  of  art ;  but  it  must  be  supported 
by  as  profound  a  command  of  the  minutiie  of  natara  He  is  too  fond  of  the 
lower  qualities  of  execution,  mere. facility  of  handling^  and  shows  it  to  an 
excessive  degree ;  and  if  he  does  not  take  care^  it  will  certainly  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  liim,  if  it  is  not  already. 

Ghukoh  is  much  the  same  as  ever.  He  lacks  breadth  and  impressiveness:  his 
pictures  are  frittered  up  into  detail,  which,  though  true  by  itself  yet  lacks  the 
unity  and  repose  of  nature.  The  sky  of  Na  466  is  excellent ;  beautiful  and 
refined  in  form,  and  true  in  color.  Na  146  is  much  inferior:  the  sky  is  heavy 
and  clumsy  in  arrangement;  the  sea  weakly  felt  and  deficient  in  force^  though 
good  in  color ;  but  the  vessels  are  so  sadly  out  of  perspective  as  to  destroy  the 
keeping  of  the  whole.  The  effect  is  bold  and  correct^  but  not  worth  painting  a 
picture  for. 

Kknskit*8  pictures  of  this  year  seem  singularly  unequal  in  their  parts  Ka  140 
is  excelleni  in  its  distance  and  careful  in  detail,  but  the  fore-ground  is  weak  and 
unnatural  There  isjjio  decision  or  distinction  of  parts:  grassy  and  earth,  and 
stones  are  melted  aiwblended  together  with  little  regard  to  particular  character ; 
and  the  foliage-painting  is  poor,  surprisingly  so  for  one  who  studies  nature  as 
dosely  as  Eaxenr  seems  to.  So  in  Na  471 :  the  passage  of  distance  is  good, 
while  all  the  nearer  parts  are  careless  and  heavy ;  the  foliage  is  hard  and  wooden. 
There  is  some  good  granite-painting;  but  that  also  is  unequal,  and  not  so  good  as 
the  studies.  Na  218  is  an  excellent  study  from  nature^  and  really  fine  in  color 
and  rock  character,  %nd  the  execution  is  spirited  without  being  meretricious: 
but  Mr.  KxNSErr  must  not  forget  that  there  is  something  beside  rocks  in  nature 
worthy  of  his  study. 

GiryoBD  has  several  good  pictures  in  the  collection,  displaying  his  feeling  for 
space  and  arrangement  to  good  advantage.  We  could  wish  that  his  rendering  of 
color  was  more  accurate  and  refined,  as  it  would  add  materially  to  the  value  of 
really  meritorious  works  No.  848  has  a  charming  distance^  and  is  vety  true  in 
character  to  the  country  from  which  it  was  taken. 

The  'Norw^ian  Forest,'  by  Cappklxn,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  Germaii 
landscapes  we  have  seen  in  this  country,  if  n9t  the  very  best  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Dusseldorf  collection  equal  to  it:  but  it  is  still  positively  Teutonic^  and 
one  need  not  for  a  moment  be  suspicious  of  its  patria ;  and  several  other  pictures 
proclaim  a  brotherly  affinity  to  it,  though  painted  from  American  subjects 

There  are  two  busts  by  Palmxb,  which  are  certainly  among  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen,  e:£hi biting  wonderful  beauty  and  delicacy  of  finish.  Our  older  sculp- 
tors must  work  hard  or  stand  aside  for  the  new-comer. 

Tliere  are  many  pictures  we  should  like  to  talk  about  but  for  want  of  room; 
some  for  praise  and  some  for  blame ;  and  Messrs  Txbxt,  Mat,  Shkqogv]^  and 
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some  othen,  may  thank  themselyee  therefor;  that  ii^  if  our  blame  ia  worth  aaj 
thing  to  them ;  but  what  we  ^ould  say  would  probably  edify  others  leas  thaa 
it  would  relieve  us.  Take  the  exhibition  all  in  all,  there  is  ground  for  enoonrag^ 
ment,  for  there  is  visible  progress  in  the  right  direotion;  and,  if  the  hanging 
committee  had  exercised  a  little  more  discretion  in  rejecting  pictures^  even  if  they 
had  made  the  number  smaller,  the  Unit  etueiiMe  would  have  been  better.  These 
poor  pictures  strike  the  eye  offensively,  and  give  an  unpleasant  first  imprewion, 
which  is  often  not  removed. 


Gossip  with  Rbadsbs  and  Oorrbspowdbnts. — At  a  recent  opening  of  the  new 
rooms  of  a  metropolitan  dub^  of  the  first  character,  the  following,  among  other 
imaginary  letters  from  eminent  persons  invited  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  were 
given  forth  from  a  manuscript  journal,  'issooed'  monthly  to  membera  who  may 
be  present  to  hear  it  read : 

^r^rk  OuU,  RtgaitU  Parkj  L^rndtm.  { 

'Gbmtlsmbiv:  Your  InTltation  to  attend  tbe  opening  of  the  new  rooma  of  the ,  cane  !■ 

my  hands  directlj  I  had  flniahed  the  eleventh  chapter  of  my  new  boolc  May  I  take  the  liberty  of 
■ending  you  a  short  extract  from  that  chapter,  which  may  be  Inteiestlng^  being  in  advance  of  tte 
pram,  and,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  applicable  to  my  caae : 

'^PoDoaas  luid  l>een  upon  theAtlantlc  before.    *He  knew  the  sea,*  as  he  said  himaeU;  *iBll- 
mately/    That  was  mough.    Ko  person  could  speak  of  any  ocean  that  he,  Johh  PososEa,  had 
crossed,  except  in  a  respectfU  manner.    It  was  a  peculiarity  in  his  tempersmeot  that  when  an  idea 
got  rooted  in  him  It  was  apt  to  run  all  oyer  his  mind,  like  a  bean.    It  grew,  in  &hct,  to  be  a  part  of 
hlmseU;  and  he  claimed  for  it  a  corresponding  degree  of  respect    Consequently,  he  would  take  an 
ocean  or  a  continent  which  interested  him  under  his  protection  with  as  much  ease  aa  be  would  take 
a  lady  under  his  umbrella.    There  was  one  thing  for  which  he  had  the  highest  reganL    U  was  a 
pronoim ;  first  person,  singular  number.    When  he  said  *  wy  baker*  or  ^  mp  tailor,*  yoa  somehow 
got  an  idea  of  a  baker  or  tailor  as  much  the  exdusiye  property  of  Johh  Poneaas  aa  his  own  pockei- 
book.  As  for  his  Ihther — senior  partner  of  Pooobes  and  Son,  drysalten^  No.  3,  Fetterlodk-^aae —be 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  belr-loom ;  and  in  regard  to  his  mother,  I  beliere  be  would  hsfe 
gifen  a  chattel-mortgage  upon  her  without  the  slightest  compunction.    *Mt8.  Jblltbt,*  aaki  he, 
'  when  I  was  acquainted  with  Niagara,  there  was  a  feeling  between  me  and  that  cataract  that  wooM 
hare  surprised  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  parties.*  Viewing  eroy  thing  as  he  did  upon  eElcs> 
■iTe  principles — that  is,  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  hhnself  —  it  is  no  wonder  he  took  1tv> 
KLas  to  task  when  that  iodiyidoal  yentured  to  remark,  *  he  considered  a  passage  acroes  tbe  dbaa- 
nel  as  being,  he  should  say,  rather  unpleasant.*    *Tdiixlb8,*  said  he,  untying  his  choker  aad 
re-tying  it  Into  a  double  bow-knot  of  offended  dignity :  ^Tdnxlbs,  a  man  does  not  know  what  b  h 
to  feel  unpleasant  until  he  gets  upon  the  ocean.    When  I  stepped  on  board  of  my  packet.  Sir,  and 
saw  my  natiye  hmd  ftdtng  from  my  sight,  and  the  wayes  roOing  under  my  feet,  I  felt  a  senaatfoa, 
Sir,  which  it  Is  impossible  to  describe.  Retiring  to  my  berth.  Sir,  to  ayoid  any  nnfeyorable  impres- 
sions of  an  element  I  had  been  taught  to  respect  from  my  infancy,  I  endeayored  to  keep  down  my 
feelings,  but  I  found  I  could  iK>t  contain  myself.   There  was  a  smell  of  flvah  paint,  Sir,  in  my  state- 
room, mingled  with  an  odor  which  I  should  call  decidedly  flahy ;  and  I  was  assailed  in  thismsaoer, 
8h>,  for  fourteen  daysi  until  I  ahnost  imagined  I  was  on  a  sea  of  turpentine  foil  of  aalt  mackenL 
Then  I  had  a  storm.  Sir ;  a  storm  that  lasted  fourteen  days  more.  My  wind,  Sir,  should  come  ftom 
the  north-east ;  but  this  wind  came  from  the  north-west,  Sir.  Consequently,  I  could  make  no  head- 
way. Sir ;  my  canyas  was  torn  from  my  bolt  ropes,  my  top-masts  went  by  the  board ;  and  althoagh 
my  helm  was  lashed  down,  I  expected  to  be  on  my  beam-ends  eyery  moment    Fortaaatdy  the 
wind  abated  Just  as  It  was  discoyered  I  had  sprung  a  leak.  Sir.    Fortunately  also,  it  was  in  my  side^ 
and  soon  stopped.  When  I  got  an  obseryation.  Sir,  I  was  off  the  coast  of  Africa.   I  had  been  pnr 
Ing  for  a  calm,  and  there  *s  where  I  got  tt.   Off  the  coast  of  Africa,  Sir,  with  an  African  sky  oyer  my 
bead,  an  African  ocean  under  my  feet;  and  my  sun,  Sir,  was  such  a  sun  as  a  man  knows  DotUag 
about  who  has  neyer  been  in  the  tropics.   Thhik  of  that.  Sir;  thtaik  of  a  calm  that  lasted  foorteea 
daya,*  continued  Mr.  Podobeb,  thrusting  his  wrinkled  neck  out  of  his  white  choker,  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  back  like  a  terrapin ;  *  think  of  that,  Sir  I  Becalmed  fourteen  days  off  the  coast  of  Africa  I* 
Mr.  PoDoaas  came  down  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  with  soch  sstonUUng  emphasis  that  It  a 
Mn.  Jblltbt. 
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^  *  In  the  Ticlnlty  of  Boiioboola  Gha  ?  *  lald  that  lady,  with  ber  fine  eyes  on  tlie  tin  candlfr^tfeka. 

«*  Latitude  18.6,  longitude  35^'  said  Mr.  Podoxei  wntentioaBly. 

« *  Ah  I  *  replied  Mrs.  Jblltbt. 

*  Mr.  PoDoiRfl  resumed :  *  When  I  left  my  oaUre  land,  I  was  a  stout  man,  Sir ;  when  I  left  my 
Afilcan  climate,  I  could  have  crept  through  the  arm-hole  of  my  own  waistcoat.  I  had  rain,  8br, 
from  the  time  I  left  AlMca  until  I  arrived  off  Fire-Island  light,  and  then  I  had  snow.  I  made  Sandy- 
Hook,  Sir,  and  then  I  had  a  wind  that  blew  me  three  hundred  miles  out  to  sea  again.  When  I  did 
get  aahore,  it  was  in  a  life-boat,  at  a  pbuse  called  Baniegat.  A  man  dressed  in  my  clothes.  Sir,  with 
my  watch  in  his  pocket,  very  kindly  gare  me  a  light  half-guinea  out  of  my  own  purse,  Sir,  to  keep 
me  from  starving  on  my  way  to  New-Tork.  Mr.  Tunxlks,*  continued  Mr.  Podokrs,  <n««nn^tfng 
taia  right  fore-flnger  into  the  fifth  left-hand  button-hole  of  that  person's  coat,  *do  nt  do  that  again  I 
DonH  speak  of  the  channel  as  being,  oeartalnly  by  any  sane  person,  considered  as  — unpleasant 
The  ocean.  Sir,  which  I  have  crossed,  is  the  only  institution  that  merits  that  distinctiye  epithet 
And  if  I  ever  cross  it  again*— here  Mr.  PonoKRs  buttoned  his  lower  lip  over  his  upper,  took  a 
long  breath,  looked  at  Mrs.  Jblltbt  out  of  the  comer  of  his  left  eye,  and  then  said  very  softly  but 
emphatically — *  Damme  I  * ' 

«An  experience  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Podobrb  Is  my  only  reason  for  not  accepting  your  kind 
inyitation.    I  have  a  natural  horror  of  salt  water,  even  when  the  breeze  is  fresh.    I  tieg  leave  to 

presMit  my  respects  to  many  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the ,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 

of  meeting  at  home  and  inroad ;  and,  with  my  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, yours  very  fidthftilly,  '  CBAax.ss  Oioxaws.' 

Cheltea,  Jlpril  S9, 1853. 

*6ciiTLBMBn:  Invitations  from  public  bodies,  associations,  cluba,  or  gatherings  of  men  under 
whatsoever  pretence,  social  or  otherwise,  are  by  me  coveted  not  Two  men  sitting  at  roast  or  boUed, 
four  men,  eight  men,  and  so  on,  increasing  to  monster  iMmqueta  in  the  C!hamps  Elys^es  or  othei^ 
where,  easing  at  one  another,  drinking  at  one  another!  truly  the  most  despicable  of  shams.  Here 
a  select,  substantial  person,  for  that  end  appointed,  presiding.  There,  one  restless  until  desired  to 
speechify ;  another  until  he  be  asked  to  sing;  the  guest  meanwhile,  as  for  such  destiny  bom  into 
the  worid,  and  none  other,  slttiug  hide-bound  amid  the  dry  stubble  of  social  fictions,  like  a  veiy 
patient  animal  with  distinct  auricular  organs.  Truly  a  station  to  merit  the  sympathy  of  no  man  I 
The  presiding  person  doing  the  honors !  The  presided  person  doing  and  having  done  to  him  mudi 
that  requires  the  exercise  of  all  virtues,  pasedve  and  active.  Pbtxr  robbing  his  brains  to  pay 
Paul,  and  Paul  not  a  whit  better  off.  Meanwhile  the  world  rolls  on  its  accustomed  axis  toward 
day-time ;  men  are  bom  into  it,  men  die  out  of  it ;  social  shams  in  no  manner  Improving  it,  fertHIa- 
ing,  fructuying  it  New  roads  are  to  be  opened,  finger-posts  erected,  guide-books  printed.  Sodal- 
1am,  brandy-and-water>lsm,  tobacco-smoke-ism  rests  inert  In  sednded  nooks  till  overgrown  by 
brambles.  Social  Intercourse  to  men  is  as  paregoric  to  children,  an  anodyne  quieting  for  a  time, 
but  ruinous  to  the  constitution. 

'  *■  I  regret  that  lam  prevented,*  and  so  forth,  is  a  usual  return  to  intended  oompliments  like  this. 
'  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  cannot  possibly  accept  your  invitation,*  is  leas  fiction  and  more  (hct 

'Thoma*  CA&x.Ti.a.' 

The  following  characteristic  communication  was  also  receiyed  by  the  editors 
of  the  unpublished  journal  aforesaid.  They  introduced  it  with  the  subjoined 
comments:  'A  few  remarks  upon  the  Scottish  dialect  by  our  valued  correspon- 
dent^ John  Bellenden,  Esq.,  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  number. 
We  cheerfully  give  them  a  place  now:' 

'MaasEs.  EnrroRs:  Looking,  the  other  day,  over  Allah  CumnivoHAii's  magnificent  edition 
of  BuEivs*8  poems,  I  was  impelled  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  want  of  harmony  la 
English  verse.  I  think  it  Is  now  universally  conceded  that  Robbet  Burrs  was  the  greatest  poet 
the  world  ever  saw,  and  this  I  am  safe  in  asserting,  without  intending  to  disparage  either  Shax- 
spBAEB  or  Hon  BE.  Tfals,  In  a  great  measure,  arises  from  the  sweetness  of  his  dialect,  which  has 
naething  rough  or  rude  in  Its  composition ;  on  tho  contraiy,  it  abounds  hi  melodious  consonants 
and  open  vowels,  so  that  if  a  person  will  but  notice  Its  ^  A^s  *  and  *  O's,*  he  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied there  is  nae  language  to  compare  with  it,  ancient  oc  modem.  It  being,  then,  agreed  that  oar 
vernacular  is  superior  to  any  other,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  which,  in  duty  to  mysel*,  I  must 
daim  as  a  purely  original  production  of  my  own  brain.  It  is  this:  Instead  of  the  usual  manner 
of  printbig  English  poetry,  let  it  be  rendered  by  a  skilfld  linguist  into  the  Scottish  dialect,  the  manl- 
flBst  advantages  of  which  will  be  evident  by  perusing  the  few  Camillar  spedmena  subjoined : 

'I  VBTan  ken'd  a  dear  gacella. 

To  glad  m«  wi'  ita  soft  black  a^a. 
Bat  when  it  kem  to  kan  ma  well. 
And  Ittva  ma«  it  was  aura  to  dac* 
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*  That  Sbakipb  AM  !■  capable  of  great  improTement  In  tUa  way  Is  a  qnfistlon  that  moat  be  mv* 
ed  In  the  afflnnatlve.  In  fact,  Nature  benelf  eriea  out  agalnat  tbe  bnproprietj  of  putting  Macbiti  Is 
■a  Eni^iah  dima,  and  it  la  really  pitiflil  to  lee  a  man  in  kUts  q)eakiniff  plain  Saxon  and  preten&f 
to  glre  an  Idea  of  a  Scotch  king.  The  raallj  derer  poem  called  Thanatopoia,  wUdi  naa  doiM 
it  ftmUlar  to  you,  I  think  would  be  moeh  ImproTed  by  my  snggeetlooa: 

'  To  blm  whft  ia  tha  lore  of  Natar«  holds 
Commanlon  wi*  her  vlBlbla  forma,  aho  apesks 
▲  raxloua  langaa^a  * 

•Ttne,  Mr.  Betamt  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  triginal  language  of  nature  was  pure  8coldi,ml  If 
ye>U  only  put  that  beautiful  compoalUon  of  youn  into  our  tongue,  I  think  it  will  aeod  ye  dooa  to 
poaterity. 

*I  hav'  nae  wish  to  mak*  thla  article  Talnable  to  myieU;  hi  a  pecuniary  way,  but  if  ye  caa  gat 
agude  price  for  it,  I  wad  na  stand  about  that.  *The  laborer  la  worthy  of  bia  hire,*and  ftrbeH 
flpom  me  to  run  contra  to  an  auld  prorerb.'  'Joum  BaLunn: 

There  ii  a  touch  of  dry  satire  hereabout  !---*!  offer  jou  fresh  eTidene^' 
writes  a  correspondent  from  Scarboroogh,  (Maine^)  'that  'there  is  nothing oev 
under  the  sun,'  in  the  enclosed  oopj  of  a  *  Maine  lAquor-Law*  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  years  old.    A  word  of  explanation,  and  then  the  morsel  ahsli  be  «l 
your  service.    The  first  proprietary  government  of  Maine  was  established  is 
1685,  by  Sir  Fxbdinando  Gobgd,  who  then  sent  to  his  '  Province  of  New  SolDe^ 
tetshire^'  as  he  styled  it^  his  nephew  as  Governor,  with  oommissions  to  seven  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  province  appointing  them  *  GoonaellorflL'    They,  togetiicr 
with  the  Governor,  constituted  a  legislative  courts  from  which  there  wsf  so 
appeal  but  to  the  King.    This  court  held  its  first  session  at  Saco,  March  26tli, 
1636^  and  among  other  'orders'  for  the  better  regulation  of  province affiun^ 
passed  the  following  Liquor-Law,  which  is  here  copied  from  the  court^eooidi 
fferhatim  «t  literatim: 

'  It  ia  ordered  that  any  man  that  doth  aell  etrong  liquor  or  wyne,  ahall  eoffer  hia  neighbor,  lib«nr 
or  servant  to  continue  drinking  In  the  house,  except  men  Invited,  or  laborers  upon  tfae  worfciiv- 
days  for  tms  Aaioer  at  rfiner,  or  stranger,  or  lodger  there,  the  said  offence  being  scene  hj  ooefiA 
of  the  peace  within  his  limits,  or  constable,  or  pruved  by  tew  witnesaes  before  a  jurth  o(  tte 
peace,  such  seller  of  strong  Uquor  or  wyne  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oflbace  tenne  ibiBiBgk' 

'There's  the  Jint  Liquor-Bill  ever  passed  in  Maine;  the  iatt  is  snffiekntly 
fsmiliar.    Notice^  if  yon  please^  that  very  convenient  'loop-hole^'  'one  hover 
at  diner'  on  six  days  of  the  seven.    I  cannot  find  it  upon  the  records  that  tb» 
'  laborers '  complained  of  the  opprcFsi veness  of  this  law.     As  they  were  barred  U 
their  privilege  only  on  Sundays^  there  is  very  littie  doubt  but  that  they  beem 
'lodgers '  at  least  every  seventh  day.'    -   -   -   Hafpsnuto  to  get  a  peep  at  s  bitf" 
written  book  by  our  friend  Ptnn&hubst,  whose '  Wanderings  and  Ways  of  Hunk* 
ing'  are  becoming  so  popular,  we  '  conveyed '  the  following:  'I  remember  to  hiT« 
been  sent  by  my  mother  on  a  mission  of  consolation  to  Mrs.  Beddlxs^  who  had  joA 
lost  her  husband,  our  farmer.    What  I  best  remember  about  her  before  ttuB  oet^ 
■ion  is^  that  she  had  quantities  of  ducki^  of  which  she  was  very  proud.  8he 
evidentiy  believed  that  no  other  birds  knew  what  moulting  meant;  she  tkoop^ 
that  her  ducks,  and  they  alone,  committed  that  action.     'Tes^  Master  Hoci^ 
she  used  to  say,  'yes,  8ir,'  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  'Sir,'  'them  doeki  i* 
you  see  there,  which  the  one  that  his  tail  curls  up  is  the  drake ;  well,  them  doco 
changes  their /ot/a^0  regular  every  spring.'    Well,  being  sent^  when  nine  or  tea 
years  old,  to  condole  with  Mrs.  Bkdduss,  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  oa 
*Mrs.  Bkddlrs,'  I  said,  'Mamma  sent  me  down  to  say  how  sorry  she  is  ^*^[ 
BannLBs  is  dead.'    'Oh,  ho!  ye^  my  dear  Master  Hugh:  your  msr  is  bo  go^' 
•he  too  have  lost  a  husban',  but  no  body  do  n't  know  what  I  lost*  ha  was  «^' 
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ffood  purwider.^  I  felt  like  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time,  as  I  said :  '  Te% 
I  know  he  was  a  good  providei;  but  that  makes  jon  glad  to  think  of  now,  don*i 
it? '  'Yes,  my  dear;  but  when  one  is  all  lonely  so,  and  no  particular  business 
for  to  foller,  one  can't  help  a-cryin'  for  them  as  is  went  to  their  long  'omes,  and 
as  was  eitch  good  purwiden.  And  now  he  lays  there  into  the  back  kitchen,  in 
Ilia  clean  shirt  and  drawers^  and  they  ain't  no  bodyto/mrwtii^  no  more.'  When 
I  had  gone  a  little  way,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  done  enough,  and  began  to  think  th^ 
if  any  body  I  loved  was  dead,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  them  buried  yery  soon: 
and  that  suggesting  another  topic  of  consolation,  I  went  back,  half  opened  the 
door,  and  said:  'Mrs.  Beddlss^  don't  you  bury  Mr.  Beddlu  so  soon.  I  know 
that  Mamma  would  like  you  to  keep  him  with  you  as  long  as  possible.'  '  Ye^ 
Master  Hugh,' she  answered,  'I  woidd  keep  him,  but  it  is  sitch  warm  weather 
that  I'm  afeard  hell  apile/**  -  -  -  ENoouaAGXD^  we  yenture  to  hope,  by 
the  £syor  with  which  certain  kindred  offerings  haye  lately  been  received  in  these 
pages^  a  correspondent  sends  us  *The  P'iaoned  BroUier  and  Sitter*  written  by 
Miss  Mebct  Q,  Bknson.  Of  the  locale  of  the  affecting  scene  described  we  ars 
\mainly  ignorant'    The  '  talented '  writer  has  * ta'en  too  litUe  care  of  this: ' 

*In  our  diest  wss  a  bnming  heat 
And  cramping  from  our  heads  to  feet 
Brother  said  aa  we  pawed  along 
Slater  I  think  there's  somelhing  rong. 

*  At  GBORoa  BuaxBaRTs  in  Brooks  gioya 
There  we  received  Itindness  and  lore 
Mrs.  BuRKBBaT  was  very  kind 
So  waa  her  daughter  Caeolimb. 

*  Mr.  BuRXBKET  aa  we  do  saj 
Went  for  Physldons  without  delaj 
The  skilifVillest  he  could  obtain 
For  to  relicTe  our  tortured  brain. 

*Twaa  doctor  Hcrr  and  doctor  Phbris 
Doctor  Hvrr  was  fh)m  Mount  Moria 
Many  enqulrys  they  did  make 
1111  our  history  we  did  relate. 

*The  Doctors  then  decided  like  this 
That  we  were  poisoned  in  Mt  Moria 
At  Mr  Bkbchks  tayem  stand 
P*iaoned  by  an  unknown  hand. 

*,Mr.  Bbach  bears  an  excellent  name 
On  the  servants  we  lay  the  blame 
Man  or  woman  whoere  they  be 
Their  conduct  seals  their  own  destiny.' 


'Hark  listen  to  my  mourfbO  tafl 
Hear  the  truth  and  then  bewail 
I  think  your  sympathy  will  rouse 
At  such  a  deed  without  a  c 


*  We  went  to  visit  our  friends  one  day 
We  called  at  Bbechks  on  the  way 
I  asked  the  landlady  for  a  comb 
Of  which  she  denyed  me  verry  soon. 

*Bnt  we  partook  of  some  refreshment 
In  our  cftflTee  waa  a  garlic  sent 
While  others  at  the  same  table  ate 
Our  coffee  it  was  seperate. 

'  We  ate  such  diate  ss  the  rest 
Oh  the  pain  that  reacht  our  brest 
While  the  rest  enjoyed  good  helth 
Penued  their  labors  afler  weUh. 

*It  being  so  early  in  the  day 
ThHt  we  did  soon  hasten  away 
Little  thinking  it  was  our  fhte 
Ere  this  sad  stoiy  to  relate. 

« We  had  scarcely  left  the  Vill 
Ere  we  began  to  grow  quite  ill 
Boath  were  blind  and  could  not  see 
And  we  did  vomit  most  cruelly. 


Is  n't  that  a  'touching  picture?'  -  -  -  A  frizitd  gives  us  an  amusing  idea  of 
'  a  IhUeh  Judge '  in  the  following  sketch :  '  He  was  about  to  sentence  a  prisoner ; 
and  on  looking  around  f^r  him,  found  him  playing  chequers  with  his  custodian, 
n^e  the  foreman  of  the  jury  was  fast  asleep.  Replenishing  the  ample  judicial 
chair  with  his  broad-cast  person,  he  thus  addressed  the  jury:  'Misder  yoreman 
and  t'oder  jurymans:  Der  brisoner,  Hans  Yueckteb,  is  yinished  his  game  mit 
der  sherifl^  und  has  peat  him,  but  I  shall  dake  gare  he  don't  peat  me,  Hans  has 
peen  dried  for  murder  pefore  you,  and  you  must  pring  in  der  yardick,  but  it 
must  pe  'cordin'  to  der  law.  De  man  he  kill't  wasn't  kill't  at  all,  as  it  waa 
broyed  he  is  in  der  jail  at  Morrisdown  for  sheep-sdealing.  Put  dat  ish  no  mad- 
der. Der  law  says  yen  dere  ish  a  tou't  you  giye  'em  to  der  brisoner:  put  hera 
dere  tsA  no  tou't:  so  you  see  der  brisoner  ish  guilty.  Pesides,  he  ish  a  great 
loafer.  I  haf  knoVd  him  yifty  year,  und  he  hash  n't  tone  a  s'ditch  of  work  in 
tU  dat  dimes ;  und  dere  is  no  one  debendbg  ubon  him  for  deir  liyin',  and  he  ish 
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no  use  to  no  pody.  I  dink  it  would  pe  goot  blans  to  hang  him  for  de  eTBmMf 
I  dink,  Mr.  voremans,  dat  he  petter  pe  hang  next  Fonrf  o'  July,  as  der  militia 
ish  goin*  to  drain  in  anoder  goantj,  nnd  dere  would  pe  no  ynn  goin'  on  here ! ' 
It  should  be  added,  to  the  credit  of  the  jury,  that  in  spite  of  this  *  learned  and 
impartial  charge,'  they  acquitted  the  '  brisoner,'  finding  him  '  Not  guilty,  if  he 
would  leave  the  State.'  -  -  -  Crossino  the  other  day  to  Hoboken — thanla 
to  the  Steyenses  of  *  that  ilk,'  for  there  being  at  least  one  grand  '  lung '  of  New- 
York — we  remarked  that  the  shad-poles  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  firom 
the  Hudson.  On  inquiry,  we  learned  that  there  had  been  an  insurrectioi],  a 
revolution  among  that  portion  of  the  piscatory  tribe.  The  '  solidarity  of  the 
peoples'  belonging  to  that  *old  school'  of  fish,  had  been  brought  to  bear,  io 
undivided  phalanx,  upon  the  cordon  of  poles,  and  with  all  their  'traps*  they  'fell 
in  a  night; '  all  save  two,  which  sustained  a  net  that  yielded  a  'net  purport  and 
upshot '  of  eighty-seven  '  shads.'  And  this  illustrates  a  poetical  remark  onoe 
quoted,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  just  before  the  last  tre- 
mendous revolution  in  that '  ked'ntry : ' 

•  Who  would  be  free, 

T^ewutlveM  most  strike  the  blow  1 ' 

The  greatest  injustice,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  frequently  done 
to  that  most  magnificent  work,  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road^  by  exag- 
gerated reports  of  the  accidents^  and  the  number  of  accidents^  which  happen 
upon  it  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not,  like  other  lines,  cut  up  into 
sections  and  called  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  vast  length,  but  is 
emphatically  '  Tke  JErie*  from  New-York  to  Dunkirk.  It  is  as  safe  and  as  luxu- 
rious a  road  to  travel  on  as  there  is  in  the  United  States,  and  passes  through  a 
region  second  to  none  in  alternate  picturesque  beauty  and  towering  sublimity 
in  all  our  vast  domain.  No  company  in  the  Union  is  better  officered,  firom  the 
indefatigable  president  and  energetic  directors,  to  the  numerous  travelling  agents 
of  the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the  company,  who  emulate  their  auperiori 
in  efficiency  and  courtesy.  -  -  -  There  is  sometimes  very  much  expresed 
in  a  single  word ;  but  we  remember  no  instance  in  which  a  single  word  was 
more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  in  a  case  just  mentioned  in  the  sanctum.  Two 
men,  plumbers  by  occupation,  were  engaged  on  board  a  vessel,  putting  down 
lead-sheathing  upon  cabin-stairs,  etc.  There  was  plenty  of  the  materiel,  bot 
honesty  was  not  so  abundant ;  for,  before  leaving  the  vessel  at  dusk,  one  of  the 
plumbers  (the  other  not  being  ignorant  of  the  fact)  went  into  a  8tate-ro<»B, 
wound  round  his  body  and  legs  sheets  of  the  lead,  which  his  high  and  loose 
'over-alls'  covered  completely,  and  'addressed  himself  to  depart;' but  going 
over  the  plank,  not  being  well  ballasted,  he  lurched,  swayed,  fell  into  the  water, 
and  went  down  instanter.  Ropes  were  thrown  out,  a  light  plank  was  lowered 
from  a  pile  of  pine  lumber  near  by,  and  a  small  boat  was  rowed  instantly  to 
intercept  him  in  the  current,  before  he  should  reach  the  end  of  the  wharC  'My 
heavens  I '  said  his  companion, '  he  has  gone  I '  'Oh  no,'  said  several  by-etanden^ 
encouragingly,  'he'll  come  up  again  presently.'  'Nev-xrI'  exclaimed  the  vic- 
tim's associate-friend,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  'N-s-v-s-bI'  *FhH 
phetio  soul  I ' —  he  never  did  I  '  Marry, '  eome  upT  -  -  -  Nor  many  years  ago^ 
says  a  New-IIaven  friend,  there  lived  in  that  pleasant  town  a  rough,  honest  sea- 
captain,  who,  after  accumulating  a  handsome  fortune  on  the  water,  retired  to 
dfy  land  to  e^joy  his  money,  and  the  reputation  of  an  eooentrie^  care-fornaothin' 
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old  fellow.  He  was  a  strong  charohman;  and  it  one  day  fell  to  his  lot  to  drive 
the  clergyman  of  his  parish  to  the  graye-jard,  in  a  faneral  procession.  Aa  the 
eortdge  was  wending  its  waj  in  solemn  slowness  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  the 
captain  and  parson  in  the  van,  the  captain  espied  a  clam-pedlar,  and  stopping 
his  horse,  he  sung  out  in  his  gruff  Toice:  'Jm,  what  do  you  ask  for  clams  f 
*Twenty-fiye  cents  a  peck,' s&js  Jq<>  'Well,'  said  the  captain,  'take  a  peck 
down  to  my  house.'  'But»  cap'n,  I  rather  think  it  will  be  worth  three  shillings 
to  carry  them  so  far.'  'Go  to  h — 111'  exclaimed  the  captain:  'what  do  you 
mean  by  stopping  a  funeral  f  Get  up.  Bill  I '  and  the  procession  moved  on.  The 
ooourrence  and  the  parties  are  yeritable.  -  -  -  Mb.  Joseph  A.  Soovillb  (our  old 
correspondent  'Hxnbt  ')  has  started  a  weekly  illustrated  paper  called  '  The  Pick,* 
which  we  learn  has  already  reached  a  circulation  of  some  forty  thousand  copies 
a  week.  The  number  before  us  has  very  many  clever  hits  and  pleasant  witti- 
cisms. Take,  for  example,  the  following  quaint  touch  :  'The  Herald  has  a  bold 
advertisement  in 'yesterday's  impression:  'Wanted,  a  Young  Woman  to  Cook  I ' 
'A  young  woman  to  cook  I '  exclaims '  Pick  : '  '  what  a  refinement  in  cannibalism  I 
'A  ygmng  woman  to  cookt'  Why,  it  is  worse  than  the  Cannibal  Islands  I' 
'Pick'  also  comes  gallantly  forward  to  the  defence  of  Lola  Montbs»  the  beauti- 
ful danseuse,  who  seems  more  '  sinned  against  than  sinning.'  Hear  him : 
*  Shb  has  been  in  this  country  six  months,  quietly  pursuing  her  legitimate  vocation,  and  making 


our  own  midst,  the  vile  and  atrocious  slanders  that  have  been  raised  against  her.  She  is  eooentile ; 
bat  the  moat  sunple  occurrences  have  been  tortured  into  the  most  outrageous  violations  of  decency 
and  propriety:  for  instance,  Hhe  battle  at  FIoward^s  Hotel,*  as  narrated  in  some  of  the  papers. 


a  Ikir  sample  of  the  truthAilueas  of  the  stories  trumped  up  about  a  veir  clever  and  unassuming 
lady,  whose  great  Ceiult  lies  in  the  Ihct  that  she  is  forced  to  appear  upon  the  stage  as  a  danseuse.* 

This  is  gallantly  and  well  said.  -  -  -  Somsbodt  has  sent  us  from  'Piketon,' 
Ohio,  some  *Munng8,*  by  'J.  W.  F.'  The  first  stanza  is  all  for  which  we  have 
present  space.    Thus  it  runs : 

*Aa  I  paced  the  riverehora, 
Mid  scenoB  I M  never  seen  before, 
I  gazed  upon  the  wild  8cioto, 
And  wondered  where  its  waters  go  to!' 

Original  western  rhyming,  this.  -  -  -  Tbebe  are  lessons  worthy  of  heed  in 
the  following  healthful  lines,  which  proceed  from  the  pen  o^an  old  and  genial 
friend  and  school-fellow,  who  in  himself  illustrates  (he  will  pardon  us  for  saying) 
the  very  moral  of  his  verse : 

*  Know  you  a  man  so  dietrustftil  and  cold, 

That  he  11  live  out  his  life  without  gahdng  a  friend ; 
Constantly  toiling  for  silver  and  gold. 
That  he  pledges  himself  he  never  will  spend? 
Pity  him  I 

*  Know  yon  a  heart,  confiding  and  warm, 

Where  the  flame  of  affection  steadily  boras; 
For  whom  neither  silver  nor  gold  has  a  charm. 
But  who  spends  every  year  far  more  than  he  earns? 
Pityhlml 

'  Know  you  a  man  who  is  striving  for  power, 

Who  is  ceaselessly  tolling  for  wealth  or  for  flune, 
And  goading  himself  each  day  and  each  hour, 
That  a  few  of  his  fellows  may  hear  of  his  name  ? 
Pityhlml 
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*  Know  yoa  another  qnUe  curdes  of  flUMi 

Neither  lonfflng  for  wealth,  nor  yearning  fbr  power ; 
Thouffhtleas  alike  of  hla  ftite  and  his  nam& 
And  wantonly  aquanderlng  each  day  and  each  hoorT 
Pityhimt 

*  Know  yoa  another,  hoth  prodent  and  kind, 

Who  haa  lived  to  do  good,  and  made  many  a  Mend ; 
Who  haa  all  his  life  long  kept  peace  in  hia  mind. 
And  for  whom  la  reaenrea  greater  neace  at  hia  endf 
Copyhiml* 
Arraowtf,  JToy,  18S8.  «.».■. 

The  oircumBtance  of  wliioh  a  oorrespondent  in  Augostat  Georgia,  epeak^  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Kdixob,  was  told  ns  by  onr  friend  Mr.  Ldotob  Haki;  Number 
ox;  Borling-alip,  and  may  be  relied  upon  aa  entirely  anthentie.  Sitting  in  hia 
oool  store,  and  admiring  the  crowded  shelves  of  Britannia-ware,  (elegant  in  form, 
abnndant  in  variety,  and  cheap  in  price,)  we  have  heard  many  a  'good  thinj^' 
which  subsequently  was  remembered  for  the  '  Gossip.'  We  say  'remembered ;' 
for  memory  is  your  true  critic  Never  make  a  scrap-book  of  yourself  by  colleetr 
ing  multitudinous  memoranda.  What  is  worth  remembering  mil  be  remembered, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  unless  the  memory  is  very  defective.  The  reoords  of  &e 
mind  are  the  best  kind  of  '  tablets.'  -  -  -  'Sam  was  in  Philadelphia,  on  his  first  visit 
Consequently  he  had  rather  a  verdant  look,  and  strolled  down  Chestnntrstree^ 
wild  as  one  just  caught  On  his  devious  route  he  was  accosted  by  an  exquisite 
of  the  first  water,  who,  holding  out  a  r^alia,  requested  Sam  to  '  be  kind  enough 
to  afford  him  a  light'  Sam  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  looked  supercil- 
iously down  upon  his  interrogater,  and  finiUly  replied :  '  Certainly,  Sir ;  iobaeeo 
leveU  all  dittincHoM  ;  light  your  cigar.  Sir  I '  and  took  a  hasty  leaveu'  So  writes  a 
friend,  from  whom  'more  anon.'  -  -  -  In  the  number  of  the  KNiCKxaBocxxa  for 
December,  1851,  on  page  646,  there  was  quoted  by  a  correspondent  an  extract  from 
an  article  which,  we  are  informed,  had  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  country  jour- 
nal, and  which  did  great  injustice,  as  we  are  most  reliably  assured,  to  a  m^eal 
gentleman  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  of  high  character  as  a  citizen.  It  was 
sent  us,  as  we  inferred,  for  the  '  play  upon  words'  which  it  contained ;  and  was 
inserted  for  that,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Our  correspondents  will  obl^  us 
by  always  remembering  that  personitlities,  of  any  objectionable  description,  should 
always  be  omitted  from  any  thing  intended  for  the  pages  of  this  Magazineu  Offen- 
sive wit  we  do  not  court  -  -  -  We  beg  to  say  to  *  Meeting-men^*  that  we 
are  yerj  sorry  to  \m  considered  open  to  the  charge  which  the  note  thus  signed 
alleges  against  u&  This  Magazine  would  do  no  injury  to  any  religious  sect  or 
creed.  If  it  has  sometimes  exposed  instances  of  clerical  ignorance,  (by  which 
religious  services  come  to  be  '  evil  spoken  of^')  it  has  done  so  with  no  intent  to 
reflect  upon  any  one  religious  denomination.  And  as  to  the  particular  'division' 
which  we  are  supposed  especially  to  favor,  we  will  mention  (without  endorsii^ 
it^  however)  a  remark  made  within  an  hour  in  our  hearing:  'I  like  them  best 
of  all,'  eaid  the  speaker, '  because  they  stand  aloof ;  they  keep  themselves  to  them- 
selves; they  mind  their  own  business^  and  never  meddle  with  politics  or  re/i^iow/' 
Will  our '  outside  barbarian  correspondent  accept  the  '  tanende  honorable  f '  Will 
he  withdraw  the  charge  of  'partiality? '  .  -  -  Wk  have  from  Messrs.  Habpeb 
AND  Brotheus,  '  7%«  Howadji  in  Syria^*  upon  which  we  need  only  remark,  that  it  is 
even  better  than  his  first  volume,  which  has  established  his  reputation.  We  like  it 
for  one  thing  over  and  above  all  others;  and  that  is,  that  the  author  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  making  his  readers  tee  with  hU  eyet.    His  descriptions  are  not  'lumber- 
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iDg;'  his  'oompositioii^'  to  use  the  artistes  phnM,  are  not  'crowded:'  nor  is 
this  the  ease  only  with  his  descriptions  pf  nature,  but  he  records  his  emotions 
with  a  kindred  directness  and  breyitj.  Read,  for  example,  his  'pictured  words ' 
that  bring  Jerusalem  and  its  associations  before  yon,  and  yon  will  understand 
the  characteristics  which  we  have  endeayored  to  indicate.  The  worlc,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn,  is  selling  Tery  fast  -  -  -  Iir  speaking,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, of  the  'Kniek-KnaekM/ram  <m  E^tof^»  IWe,*  we  should  haye  said  that  the 
work  was  in  preparation  for  the  preset  instead  of  being  in  the  press,  of  the  HesBnL 
APPLR01I&  It  has  been  found  to  be  no  trifling  labor  to  go  back  for  so  long  a 
period  as  sixteen  years ;  to  select,  separate^  refirrange^  amend,  emend,  and  reyise ; 
so  as  to  make  a  work  that  shall  justify  the  praises  and  orders  which  are  being 
extended  to  it,  in  adyance  of  its  appearance.  The  liberal  publishers  haye  de- 
cided to  make  it  a  work  beautiful  in  its  externals^  ^^d  to  iUustrate  portions  of 
its  contents  by  original  designs  from  an  eminent  American  artist  It  will  pre- 
sently be  in  the  hands  of  the  printerSi  ...  Afbopob  of  the '  Maine  Law,'  are 
some  deyer  lines  that  we  haye  receiyed  from  a  friend  at  Newport^  describing  m 
meeting  of  choice  'spirits'  at  a  well-known  establishment  of  Uiat  ancient  town. 
'What  came  from  the  throttles  of  each  of  the  bottles'  that  had  to  'speak  or 
burst'  on  the  occasion,  it  would  take  too  much  of  our  space  to  giye;  but  we 
cannot  ayoid  presenting  a  ' specimen '  yerse  or  two: 

*  WtTH  Tol^«<!o  sir,  Cbampaow  ■  took  ttie  chair, 

AxmI  proceeded  to  orgsnlzation ; 
Tben  aald  he :  '  'Pon  my  oork,  this  Is  rucally  woift^ 

AxmI  we  wont  ttind  rach  fools'  legldoUon. 
•  What,  DOt  let  «0  popi  say  that  /most  ahat  ahop^ 

Nor  parties  make  ^ad  dt  mj  presence  I ' 
Here  the  chairman  aflUctea  hla  anguish  depicted 

B7  a  bunt,  and  a  brisk  efferreeoeDce. 

*  Then  ap  rose  Old  Post,  attention  to  court ; 

His  outside  was  oobwebbed  and  dustj, 
(80  Ions  heM  lain  by :)  he  began  with  a  sigh, 

And  Bis  Toloe  appeared  rougkisk  and  enutti: 
*BleM  my  bees-wlng!>  he  sald,^must  I  lie  till  I'm  dead; 

Lose  my  color,  my  body,  my  flaror; 
'Stead  of  ttnttng  with  rose  some  old  senators  nose  f 
By  BacchcsT  H  Is  scurry  behsYlor  t  * 

*  With  phis  aught  but  merry,  Miss  Pixs  Ooldb>  Shseet, 

Ana  her  sister,  Miss  Amuntillado, 
A  nrlghtly  young  las^  who  looked  wen  in  a  glass, 
Commenced  in  a  style  of  brayado : 

*  Tkey  be  kepi  ftt>m  men*s  Hpa — tkew  aflbrd  no  sweet  sipsP 

Each  damsel  declared  the  thought  shocked  her ; 
Wotse  than  all  things  to  dassed  be  with  medicines  nasty. 
And  be  sold  by  a  TxifnaAJics  Docroa  I' 

Otm  enterprising  townsmen,  Messrs.  Lono  and  Bbothxb,  who  publiah  manj 
attractiye  worki^  haye  sent  us  our  old  friend  and  contemporarj,  Gk>DKr,  his 
'Lad^i  Book*  for  June.  It  is  a  double  number,  and  contains  one  hundred  and 
twelye  pages  of  letter-prese^  with  seyeral  yerj  enticiog  embellishments.  A 
'regular  army '  of  contributors  add  to  its  attractions,  among  whom  we  notice 
the  name  of  Fbxdsbixa  Bbkmxb.  Godkt  is  an  'old  soldier'  in  the  magazine « 
ranks,  and  he  has  labored  well  and  assiduouslj  for  the  fayors  which  he  receiyea 
at  the  hands  of  an  appreeiatiye  publia  ...  *  The  Nineteenth  Century' is  tk 
work  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Jomr  Aludt,  Ka  189,  Nassau-street,  setting  forth  the 
doctrines  of  Swjcduibobo,  and  presentin^^  in  plain  and  simple  temu^  the  arguments 
by  which  his  claims  to  haye  made  known  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  supported  The  author  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  the 
yiews  of  its  founder  thoroughly  understood ;  concerning  which  there  is  mani- 
fested a  greatly-increasing  interest  in  the  public  mind,  at  the  present  moment 
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Thb  small,  ambitionB  orators  of  Congress^  who  talk  for  Bunkum,  instead  of  met- 
ing for  the  country,  and  who  parry  and  postpone  business  by  their  'mn^  mpemk- 
ing,'  are  requested  to  sing  the  following  lines,  to  the  good  old  Scottub  air  rf 
'Green  grow  the  Rashes  01 '  Each  member  must  suppose  the  referaice  to  be 
to  acme  '  brother-member : ' 

*  TBfesfe  *a  nangbt  but  talk  on  tiwmj  ban'. 

On  every  dav  that  paaaei,  ohi 
T  is  wonderf\iI  how  memben  can 
Behave  lo  much  like  Ave^  <^! 

Loud  bray  the  Aaeea,  on  1 

Ix>ud  bray  the  Aaaesi  oh! 

While  buBineas  waits  amid  debates, 

And  io  the  senion  pasMi,  on! 

*  AU  this  delay,  from  day  to  dav. 


Arrean  of  work  c 
By  sum  on  sum,  till  August 'a  oome. 
When  memben  droop  like  AaaoBi  ohl 

Loud  bray  the  Aaeea,  oh  t 

Loud  bray  the  Aaaea,  oh  I 

While  biuineas  waita  amkl  debatesi' 

And  ao  the  senion  poaaea,  oht* 

niere  's  not  a  little  truth  In  all  this.  .  -  -  Tbat  most  mellow,  fruity,  and  de& 
eious  of  all  champagnes,  LongwortKt  Sparkling  Calatoba,  has  at  length  readied  en 
eastern  market,  and  may  be  found  at  the  well-known  eztensiye  establishment  of 
our  friends  Messrs.  BiNiiroEa  and  Cozzsns,  Number  Twelve  Vesey-atreet,  adjoin- 
ing the  AsTOB-IIouse.  It  is  a  natiye  wine,  but  to  our  taste,  it  has  no  sopenor 
among  even  the  richest  of  all  the  foreign  growths.  Some  two  years  .since  Mr. 
LoNowoBTH  wrote  us,  that  although  he  should  make  some  t^  hundred  thouaand 
bottles  that  season,  he  would  be  unable  to  send  any  of  it  east  of  the  mountaxa^ 
such  was  the  home  or  western  demand  for  the  delicious  beverage.  Try  it,  town- 
reader,  if  you  would  test  a  wine  that  will  linger  upon  your  palate  'like  the 
echo  of  a  vanished  melody  in  a  dreaming  ear.'  In  respect  of  price  it  ta  a  litde 
cheaper  than  other  good  champagnes.  ...  *  Clifion,  cr  Modem  AaUoa,* 
ia  the  title  of  a  new  novel,  written  under  the  nom  de  pltane  of  'Aaxmni  Towsubt.' 
A  friend,  in  whose  judgment  we  should  be  willing  to  confide^  commended  it 
warmly  to  our  admiration ;  nor  did  we  find  him  mistaken.  It  is  written  with 
spirit ;  it  is  replete  with  incident,  graphically  and  yet  not  otwr-described ;  and 
its  style  is  simple  without  being  tame.  It  has  many  fine  pictures  of  southern  life 
and  scenery,  which  show  the  author  to  be  a  keen  observer  and  a  faithful  linmer. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  illustrate  our  praise  by  extract^  but  both 
time  and  space  forbid.  -  -  .  Evkrt  article  of  gentlemen  and  youth's  dotib- 
ing  may  be  had,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  fixed,  fair  rates,  at  the  splendid 
new  establishment  of  Messrs.  Alfbbd  Monroe  and  Coxpant,  No.  441,  Broadway. 
Mr.  MuNROE  has  for  fifteen  years  been  at  the  head  of  a  nmUar  establishment  ia 
New-Orleans,  and  is  already  very  extensively  known  to  the  thousands  who  have 
visited  our  great  Southern  emporium.  Citizens  and  strangers  will  find  in  his 
establishment  here  garments  of  every  description,  of  the  best  material,  and  made 
with  the  same  care  as  they  would  be  by  their  own  tailor.  Their  advertisement 
will  be  found  on  the  third  page  of  the  cover  of  the  present  number.  ...  Tbb 
reader  will  see  how  our  correspondents  have  diversified  the  'Gossip'  of  this 
nxmiber,  otherwise  shortened,  also,  by  the  title-page,  index,  etc.,  of  the  dosing 
volume.  Much  matter  for  this  department  is  now  standing  in  type^  embraeing 
many  things  which  we  were  reluctant  to  omit^  even  for  the  present  ...  Loos 
out  for  the  July  Number —the  first  of  the  JPbrtieth  Volunuoftht  Erndkerhoekm^l 
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Or  persons  vUitiog  the  City,  either  for  buamess  or  pleasure,  are  invited  to  call  at  the 
above  cstabhshment,  where  they  can  at  all  times  examine  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some assortment  of 

Gents'  Fashionable  Clothing  and  Famishing  Goods. 

ALSO, 

BOYS*   AND   OHILDREITS  CLOTHING  OF  THE  BEST  DESCRIPTION. 

At  this  Establishment  every  article  is  marked  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can 
be  sold,  and  no  reduction  can  in  any  instance  be  made.     . 

All  GkMds  guarantied  in  every  respect  If  after  the  purchase  of  any  article,  any 
dissatisfaction  exists,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  cheerfully  refundea. 

ALFRED  MUNROE,  WM.  D.  ABBATT. 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  labrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below.^ — , 

A  fine  of  JMSBfes  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
tiine. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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